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Thtatx&a was a city of Ly8ia, on the borders of 

Mysia : it is said to have been a Macedonian colony. 

^ During the wars of the Greek kings of S3rria it un- 

j derwent various changes, and finally surrendered to 

the Romans under Scipio. St. Luke informs us 

that Lydia was '< a seller of purple, of the city of 

Thyatira," (Acts xvi. 14 ;) and the discovery of an 

J inscription here (among the very few remains which 

have survived the destroying hand of time) which 

~^ makes mentioir of " the dyers," has been considered 

important in connection with this passage. At the 

present time this place is celebrated for dyeing. 



Modem Thyatira, by the Turks called Ak-hissar, 
or the White Csistle, is a large town, situated on a 
plain, about twenty-seven miles from Sardis. " The 
appearance of Thyatira, as wo approached it," says 
the Rev. I. V. J. Arundell, was that of a very long 
line of cypresses, poplars, and other trees, amidst 
which appeared the minarets of several mosques. 
On the leA a view of distant hills, the line of which 
continued over the town." The population is esti- 
mated at three hundred Greek houses, thirty Arme- 
nian, and about one thousand Turkish. There are 
nine mosques and two churches. 
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RUINED TEMPLE OF ISIS, IN ETHIOPIA. 



Ethiopia Proper, which comprises the modeni 
countries of Nubia and Abyssinia, lying to the south 
of Es^ypt, is frequently mentioned in the Prophetic 
Writings in conjunction with the latter country. 
This i^ particularly the case in the denunciation 
•against both countries in Isa. xx., Ezek. xxx. 1 — ^20, 
and in Ezek. xxix. 10, (marginal rendering,) in 
which last passage we read, " I will make Egypt 
waste from Migdol to Syene," or Assouan, on the 
confines of Ethiopia, which prediction was fulfilled 
by the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar : and the mag- 
nificent ruins which yet remain attest how literally 
Ethiopia has " fallen.'' 

One of the most interesting memorials of ancient 
art in this country is the ruined Temple of Isis, at 
Ghertasher, which pla'ce is variously called Gortas, 
Garlaas, and Kardassy, or Khardassy, by difierent 
travelers, who have endeavored to transmit, by 
writing, the names of places as they were pro- 
nounced to them by the natives. The name Kar- 
dassy is applied to about six miles extent of country, 
throughout which (Sir Frederick Henniker states) 
are visible the foundations of many buildings, that 
would, if completed, have rendered it a city of tem- 
ples. The remains of the temple delineated in our 
engraving are situated on the western bank of the 
Nile, not many miles above Assouan : they consist 
of six beautifully finished columns, with enriched 
capitals. Two of them, facing the north, which are 
Men on the right hand of our view, are engaged in 



a wall two-thirds of their height, forming a gateway , 
they have quadrangular capitals, supported by the 
head of Isis, represented with cows* ears, as at 
Denderah. The faces are well preserved, and have 
the peculiar form, the prominent eye, and soA ex- 
pression of the lip, which generally characterize the 
Egyptian statues, and of which a living model may 
now and then be found among the Egyptian women 
of the present day. The other four columns, two 
on the west and two on the east, are also engaged 
in a wall half their height. The capitals vary, but 
are of the lotus form : two of them have the grapo 
and wheat-ear in relief under their volutes. The 
columns stand on circular bases, and the foundatioa 
of the whole is partly seen. The architraves, en- 
tablature, and part of the cornice remain. Tho 
shaAs are about three feet in diameter, and about 
ten feet apart. Th^ north front is thirty feet, the 
east ond west is thirty-six feet. On a column of the 
north front are characters, much defaced, of a Greek 
inscription ; on the other column are characters, 
none of which could be traced by Captain Light. 
A little to the north of these ruins are quarries of 
sandy freestone, containing not fewer than one hun- 
dred Greek inscriptions, with busts placed in tho 
niches which are cut in the face of the rock. The 
purport of these inscriptions is, that .the individuals 
named therein had oome there to worship, and had 
presented ofierings for themselves, their wives and 
children, and their friends. 
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THE FORUM. 



The Forum, which is delineated in our engrav- 
ing, is perhaps the most melancholy object which 
Rome contains within its walls. Not only is its 
former grandeur utterly annihilated, but the ground 
has not been applied to any other purpose. When 
the visitor descends into it from the Capitoline Hill, 
or Mount, he finds many of the ancient buildings 
buried under irregular heaps of soil ; and' a vivid 
imigination might fancy that some spell hung over 
the spot, forbidding it to be profaned by the ordinary 
occupations of inhabited cities. Where the Roman 
people beheld templet erected to perpetuate their 



exploits, and where the nobles vied with each other 
ia the magnificence of their dwellings, we now see 
a few insulated pillars standing, and some broken 
arches. Where the comitia were held, where Cicero 
harangued, and where triumphal processioos passed, 
we now see no animated beings, except strangers 
who are animated by curiosity, or convicts who are 
employed in excavating as a punishment, and cattle 
grazing upon the scanty pasture. Jhe Roman Fo- 
rum is now called the Campo Vaocino : it is com- 
puted to have been 705 feet in length, and 470 in 
width 



"I HAVE A COTTAGE." 



BT exoxoi R. Boxn. 



I BAVX a cottage where the sanbeams lurk, 
Peeping aroond ita gables all day long, 
Brimming the bntter-eaps until they drip 
With molten gold, like overcharged cmcibles. 
Hera, wondering why the morning glories eloie 
Their ernmpled edges ere the dew is dry, 
Great lilies stand, and stretch their laagaid buds 
la the Ml blase of noon, aatil its heat 
Has pierced them to their centres. Here the rose 
Is larger, redder, sweeter, longer-lived, 
Less thorny, than the roes of other leads. 



I have a cottage where the south wind eomes, 

Cool from the spicy pines, or with a breath 

Of the mid ocean salt npon its lips, 

Acd a low, lulling, dreamy eoond of waves, 

To breathe upon me as I lie along 

On my white violets, marveling at the bees 

That toil but to be plundered, or the mart 

Of striving men, whose bells I sometimes hear 

When they will toss their braxen throats at heaven. 

And howl to vex me. Bat the town is far ; 

And all its noises, ere they tronble me, 
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Mast take a eoawoj of the aeented breeze, 

And climb the hills, and croM the bloomr dales, 

And eatch a whisper in the swaying grain, 

And bear nnfaithfnl eehoei from the wood. 

And mix with birds and streams and flattering lesrea, 

And an old ballad which the ehepherd hams. 

Straying in thought behind his browsing flock. 

I haye a cottage where the wild bee comes 
To hog the thyme, and woo its dainties forth ; 
Where hamming-birds, plashed with the rainbow's 
Foiie on their whirring wings before the door, [dies. 
And drain my honeysackles at a draoght. 
Ah, giddy sensoalist, how thy blazing throat 
Flashes and throbe, while thou dost pillage me 
Of all my virgin flowers ! And then, away— 
What eye may follow ! Bat yon constant robin ; 
Spring, rammer, winter, still the same clear eong 
At mora and ere, still the contented hop, 
▲nd low, dy whistle, when the crambs are thrown; 
Yet he is jealoas of my tawny thrush, 
And drives him off, ere a faint symphony 
Ushers the carol warming in his breast. 

I have a cottage where the winter winds 
Wreck their nide passions on the neighboring hills, 
And crawl down, shattered by the edg6d rocks, 
To hide themsebres among the stalactites 
That roof my frosty caTe, against mid-snmmer j 
Or in the bosom of the stream they creep, 
Nambing the gargling current till it lies 
Stark, frozen, lifeless, silent as the moon; 
Or wrestle with the cataracts ; or glide. 
Rustling close down, among the crisp dead grass, 
To chase the awkward tabbiU from their haunts; 
Or beat my roof with its own sheltering boughs- 
Yet never daunt me ! For my flaming logs 
Four up the chimney a defiant roar, 
While Shokspeare and a flask of southern wine, 
Brown with the tan of Spain, or red Bordeaux, 
Charm me until the crocus says to me, 
In its own way, "Come forth, I've brought the 
Spring !" 

I have a cottage where a brook runs by, 
Making faint music from the rugged stones 
O'er which it slides ; and at the height of Prime, 
When snows are melting on the misty hills 
That front the south, this brook comes stealing up 
To wash my door-stone. Oft it bears along, 
Sad sight, a funeral of primroses- 
Washed from the treacherous bank to which they grew 
With too fond faith— all trooping one by one, 
With nodding heads, in seemly order ranged, 
Down iU dull current toward the endless sea. 
Oh, brook, bear me, with such a holy calm, 
To the vast ocean that awaits for me. 
And I know one whose mournful melody 
ft^aii make your name immortal as my love. 

I haye a cottage in the cloven hills ; 

Through yonder peaks the flow of soniight comes, 



Dragging its sloggiA tide acroas the patk 

Of the relaetant etars which aileatly 

Are boned in it ; through yon western gap 

Day ebbe away, leaving a margin round, 

Of sky and cloud, drowned in its sinking flood, 

Till Venus shimmers throogh the rising bine. 

And lights her sisters op. Here lie the moonbeams. 

Hour after hour, becalmed in the stUl trees, 

Or on the welterii^ leavee of the yoang grass 

Rest half asleep, rocked by some errant wind. 

Here are more little stars, on winter nights, 

Than sages reckon in their heavenly charU; 

For the brain wanders, and the dizzy eye 

Aches at their ram, and dulls, and winks with them. 

The northern-lights come down to greet me here, 

Flaying fantastic tricks above my head. 

With their long tongues of fire, that dart and eatch. 

From point to point, across the firmament ; 

As if the face of heaven were passing off 

In low combustion ; or the kindling night 

Were slowly flaming to a fatal dawn, 

Wide spread and ranleas as the day of doom. 

I have a cottage cowering in the trees. 
And seeming to shrink lower day by day. 
Sometimes I fancy that the growing boughs 
Have dwarfed my dwelling ; but the solemn oaks. 
That hang above ray roof so lovingly, 
They, too, have shrunk. I know not how it is ; 
For when my mother led mo by the hand 
Around our pale, it seemed a weary walk ; 
And then, as now, the sharp roof nestled there 
Among the trees, and they propped heaven. Alas ! 
Who leads me now around the bushy pale ? 
Who shows the bird's nests in the twilight leaves ? 
Who catches me within her fair round arms, 
When Autumn shakes the acorns on our roof. 
To startle me ? I know not how it is ; 
The house has shrunk, perhaps, as our poor hearts. 
When they both broke at parting, and mine closed 
Upon a memory, shutting out the world 
Like a sad anchorite. Ah ! that gusty mom ! 
But here she lived, here died, and ao will I. 

Ihaveacottage— murmur if ye will, • 
Ye men whose lips are prison-doors to thoughts 
Bora with mysterious struggles iu the heart ; 
And, maidens, let your store of hoarded smiles 
Break from their dimples, like the spreading rings 
That skim a lake, when sorae stray blossom falls 
Warm in its bosom. Ah ! yon cannot tell 
Why violets choose not a neighboring bank. 
Why cowslips blow upon the self-same bed. 
Why, year by year, the swallow seeks one nest. 
Why the brown wren rebuilds her hairy home. 
Oh \ aighUess cavilers, yon do not know 
How deep roots strike, or with what tender care 
The soft down lining warms the nest within. 
Think as you will, murmur, and smile apace— 
I have a cottage where my days shall close/ 
Calm as the fietting of a feeble star. 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE'S REPLY. 



IT OXO. O. PESVTICB. 



Yii, dear one, I am dying. Hope at timai 
Haa whiapered to mei in her ayren tonaa, 
Bnt noW| alaa ! I faal tha tide of life 
Faat ebbing from my heart. I know that Boon 
The green and flowery cnrtain of the grave 
Will cloae aa aoftly round my fading form 
Aa the calm ahadowa of the evening hoar 
Cloae o*er the fading atream. 

Oh ! there are tinea 
When myheart'a tearaguah wildly at the thought 
That, in the fresh, young morning- tide of life, 
I must resign my breath. To me the earth 
Is very beautiful. I love its flowers, 
Ita birds, ita dewa, ita rainbowa, ita glad atreasu, 
Its vales, ita mountains, ita green, wooing wooda, 
Ita moonlight clouda, its aunaets, and ita aoft 
And dewy twilights ; and I needa muat mourn 
To think that I ahall paaa away, 
And aee them nevermore. 

But thou, the loved 
And fondly cherished idol of my life, 
Thou dear twin-apirit of my deathless soul, 
'T will be the keenest anguish of my heart 
To part from thee. True, we have never loved 
With the wild paasion that fills heart and brain 
With flame and madness, yet my love for thee 
Is my life's life. A deeper, holier love 
Haa never sighed and wept beneath the atan, 
Or glowed within the breasts of saints in heaven. 
It does not seem a passion of my heartj 
It is a portion of my soul. I feel 
That I am but a aoftened shade of thee, 
And that my apirit, parted from thine own. 
Might fade and perish from the universe 
Like aatar-afaadow when the atar itaelf 
la hidden by the atorra-cloud. eAy, I fear 
That heaven itself, though filled with iovBand Ood, 
Will be to me all desolate, if thou, 
Dear apirit, art not there. I >vo often prayed 
Tliat I might die before thee, for I felt 
I could not dwell without thee on the earth, 
And now my heart ia breaking at the thought 
Of dying while thou livest, for I feel, 
My life's dear idol, that I eannot dwell 
Without thee in the sky. Yet well I know 
That love like oura, ao holy, pure and high, 
So far above tlie paasions of the earth. 
Can perish not wi^ mortal life. In heaven 
'T will brighten to a lovely star, and glow 
In the far ages of eternity, 
More beautiful and radiant than when first 
'T was kindled into glory. Oh ! I love, 
I dearly love thee— these will be my laat, 
My dying words upon the earth, and they 
Will be ray first when we shall meet in heaven ; 
And when ten thousand myriada of yeara 
Shall fade into the peat eternity, 
My aonl will breathe the aame dear worda to thine, 
I love thee, oh ! I love thee ! 

Weak and low 
My pnlae of life is fluttering at my heart, 
And aoon 'twill ceaae forever. Theae faint worda 
Are the laat ecboea of the spirit's chorda, 
Stirred by the breath of memory. Bear me, love> 



I pray thee, to yon open window now, 

That I may look once more onnature'a faee 

And listen to her gentle music-tone, 

Her holy voice of love. How beautiful 

How very beautiful, are earth and aoa, 

And the o'erarchiug aky to one whoae eyes 

Are aoon to cloae upon the scenes of time ! 

Yon blue lake aleeps beneath the flower-crowned hill 

With his sweet picture on her breaat ; the white 

And roay clouda are floating through the air 

Like care of happy apirits; every leaf 

And flower are colored by the crimaon hnea 

Of the rich sunset, aa the heart is tinged 

By thoughts of Paradise ; and the far trees 

Seem aa if leaning, like departed aoula. 

Upon the holy heavens. And look ! oh look ! 

Yon lovely star, the glorioua evening star, 

Is shining there, far, far above the mists 

And dews of earth, like the bright star of faith, 

Above our mortal teara ! I ne'er before 

Beheld the earth ao green, the aky ao blue, 

The sunset and the atar of eve ao bright, 

And aoft, and beautiful ; I never felt 

The dewy twilight breeze ao calm and freah 

Upon my cheek and brow ; I never heard 

The melodies of wind, and bird, and wave, 

Fall with auch sweetness on the ear. I know 

That heaven ia full of glory, but a Ood 

Of love and mercy will forgive the teara, 

Wrung from the fountain of my frail young heart, 

By the aad thought of parting with the bright 

And lovely things of earth. 

And, dear one, now 
I feel that my poor heart muat bid farewell 
To thine. Oh ! no, no, deareat ! not farewell, 
For oft I will be with thee on the earth. 
Although my home be heaven. At eventide 
When thou art vrandering by the silent stream, 
To muae upon the sweet and mournful past, 
I will walk with thee, hand in hand, and ahare 
Thy gentle thoughta and fanciea ; in thy grief, 
When all aeema dark and deaolate around 
Thy bleak and lonely pathway, I will glide 
Like a bright shadow o'er thy aoul, and charm 
Away thy aorrow ; in the quiet hush 
Of the deep night, when thy dear head ia taid 
Upon thy pillow, and thy spirit cravea 
Ccnnmunion with my apirit, I will come 
To nerve thy heart with strength, and gently tay 
My lip upon thy forehead with a touch 
Like the aoft kiaaes of the aouthern breeze 
Stealing o'er bowera of roaea ; when the wild, 
Dark atorma of life beat fiercely on thy head, 
Thou wilt behold my aemblance on the eloud^ 
A rainbow to thy spirit ; I will bend 
At times above the fount within thy aoul, 
And thou wilt aee my image in ita depths, 
Gazing into thy dark eyes with a aroile 
As I have gazed in life. And I will come 
To thee in dreama, my apirit-mate, and we. 
With elaaping handa and intertwining wings, 
Will nightly wander o'er the atarry deep, 
And by the blessed streama of Paradiae, 
Loving in heaven aa we have loved oo earth. 

5 
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SALMON, AND SALMON-FISHING. 



BT SXnmT WILLIAM BnBXXT, AXTTHOK OV " niAKK FOXXSTIK't nXLD IPOKTB," ** IMH AND IIBHtlfO,'* ITC. 



THE SALMON. {Salmo Solar,) . 



This glortouB fellow, who is admitted on all hands 
to be the very king of fishes, as regards personal 
beaaty, strength, agility, and speed, as regards ex- 
cellence upon the table, and as regards the sport he 
gives to the vigorous and skillful angler, is in this 
month in his prime of health, vigor, and perfection, 
in all those waters of the United States and British 
Provinces, w^herein he still exists. Within the 
limits of the former, on the Eastern or Atlantic side 
of the continent, those waters are confined to a few of 
the noble and limpid rivers in the State of Maine 
from the Rennebeck, eastward, and to one or two 
large streams of Northern New York emptying into 
the St. Lawrence. In the British Provinces of New 
Brunswick and Canada East, all the waters, whether 
emptymg into the Bay of Fundy or the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, are literally alive with this noble 
predatory fish, to such an extent that an accom- 
plished fly-fisher, temporarily resident in the first- 
named province, " offered in 1850 to back himself, 
for any reasonable amount of bet, to kill with his 
own hand, three hundred salmon in that river" 
•^the Nepisiguit discharging its waters into Bathurst 
Harbor — " during the month of July next ensuing." 
I quote from a letter of my friend Mr. Ferley, the 



able and enterprising author of the " Sea and River 
Fisheries of New Brunswick," who adds, on his 
own account, " and with any reasonable luck as to 
weather, would readily win his bet. He took last 
season, before breakfast one day seventeen salmon ; 
and I have heard of thirty being taken in a day by 
indiff<^rent fishers." 

Think of this, ye ambitious spirits, who casting 
deAly the long line and the winged deceit, pride 
yourselves on basketing your dozen or two of half- 
pound trout at Snedecor's or Carman's, on the south 
side ! Think of this — thirty salmon in a day with 
the fly, and that by indifferent fishers ! Of a truth, 
the Nepisiguit, the Ristigouche, and the Miramichi, 
must be the paradise terrestrial, or aquatic rather, 
of the fly-fisher ; nor is it so hard a region of attain- 
ment, for fVom Boston the good steamer Admiral 
plies weekly to the city of St. John, and thence, on 
application to the good sportsman whose name I 
have recorded above, the pilgrim in pursuit of pis- 
catorial glory, shall be right easily, and with a good 
will, forwarded upon his way. 

But to return from this brief though not imper- 
tinent digression, although the salmon is so well 
knovm to all the dwellers of cities on the Atlantic 

6 
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trader, but only by the greedy, wanton, destructive, 
cruel brute, who slaughters neither for legitimate 
sport nor for profit, but merely for the wanton 
love of slaughtering. Nor do I speak of net fishe- 
ries, whether stake-net or seine, for these are the 
methods of capturing salmon for gain, not for sport 
or pleasure. 

It is a singular thing that very little is known of 
the true food of the salmon; for so rapid is their 
digestion, that when taken their stomachs are always 
found empty, with the exception of a small quantity 
of yellowish fluid ; but it would seem quite certain 
that while in fresh water it must consist principally, 
if not entirely, of small fi^h, for the natural water- 
flies, which are the favorite food of trout, and of 
themselves also when in their infancy, before they 
have visited salt water, they do not condescend to 
notice on their return to the rivers. 

For what they mistake the large gaudy artificial 
salmon-dies, at which they rise so greedily on their 
first advent into fresh water, it is impossible to con- 
jecture; since there is nothing under heaven to 
which they bear even a distant resemblance. Sir 
Humphrey Davy conjectures that they may be ac- 
tuated by a vague local recollection, on returning, 
as they always do, to the identical rivers in which 
they were bred, from the sea, where they have been 
feeding on a totally different prey, of the water-flies 
which in their childhood they were used to take on 
the surface, and therefore looking to the surface for 
their food, strike at the first thing they see bearing a 
remote resemblance to a winged insect. 

The implements necessary to the salmon fly- 
fisher are a powerful two-handed rod, of sixteen to 
eighteen feet in length, composed of ash, hickory 
and lancewood,Vr spliced bamboo, with a solid butt, 
fitted with a spike— whereby to fix it in the ground 
erect while changing your flies or the like — a large 
click reelji on no account a multiplier, a hundred 
yards of hair line, a casting line of the stoutest, 
roundest and most even salmon gut, and a book of 
salmon-flies— the numbers, colors and varieties of 
which are endless. 

As good as any, to my mind, is the peacock upper 
and blue-jay under wings, gay silk body, red hackle 
legs, and bird of paradise tail ; but the truth is, that 
almost any thing large and gaudy will take salmon, 
if deftly and skillfully dropped at the exact time, and 
in the exact place. If they will not take one they 
will another, and the which is which must be dis- 
covered by experiment. 

The brighter and stiller the water, the smaller and 
more grave colored should be the fly, as a general 
rule. Where the river is foul, or the current much 
broken, foamy and rapid, the fly can hardly be too 
large, or too gayly colored. 

For the rest, no writing can teach a man how to 
throw a fly, how to strike a fish when he has risen, 
or how to kill when he has struck him ; practice, 
patience, perseverance, and coolness are the great 
requisites, and the best way of learning is to accom- 
pany a good fiy-fisher to the brook-side, to observe 
and study his motions, and by example more than 



by oral instruction to acquire his method, and by de- 
grees approach his skill. 

I suppose hardly any <me would attempt to use 
the double-handed rod, or attempt salmon, who had 
not first learned to throw a cast of flies from the 
light rod, and succeeded in hooking a trout. I will 
therefore merely observe, for the benefit of the trout- 
fisher who makes his first essay on salmon, that it 
is not advisable, as in trout-fishing, to keep the fly 
dancing as it were and hovering on the surface, but 
to let it sink a little way, pull it back with a slight 
jerk not quite out of water, and then let it sink again, 
and so on until your cast is finished, and you lift 
your fly for another. Again, when a salmon has 
risen at your fly, you need not strike near so quickly, 
and you must strike much more strongly and sharply 
than at a trout. Colquhoun, in his capital book. 
** The Moor and the Loch,'' recommends that the 
salmon be allowed to turn before striking him, and 
I think the advice sound and good. When he is 
struck you must make him fight for every inch of 
line you give him, holding him very hard, but of 
course giving rather than letting him break you, un- 
til he becomes exhausted ; if he plunges to the bot- 
tom and sulks, you must arouse him by stirring the 
water with a pole or pelting him with pebbles, for 
your " only chance of killing him depends," to bor- 
row the words of Davy's Salmonia, " on his being 
kept constantly in action, so that he may exhaust 
himself by exereise." 

When he is wearied out, when he turns up his 
broad, bright side exhausted on the surfao^ let your 
assistant pass the sharp, hooked gafi* carefully under 
him, and strike it home by one cod, steady upward 
jerk, and he is yours. Myself, I prefer to gafi* in 
the solid muscular tail, behind the ventral cavity, as 
aflibrding the best hold ; but many good sportsmen 
prefer to strike in the shoulder, as giving more com- 
mand of the fish — so that he is gafied, however, it 
mattere not much where, for he is pretty certainly 
ashore a moment afterward. I may as well here 
mention that while on a visit in Troy recently, I 
was shown a new spring or click gafi*, which must 
unquestionably supersede the old hook. It is easy 
of management, unerring, and can be handled with 
success by the most awkward country lad, and 
every sportsman knows how often he is annoyed by 
the cluq^siness of an assistant who merely grazes a 
beaten fish, and goads him into fresh fury, perhaps 
causing his eventual loss, and eliciting naughty 
words from the not then gentle fisherman. 

And now, kind reader mine, I have told you 
whither to pass in pursuit of your sport; I have 
told you, so far as tell I can, how to rise, how to 
strike, how to kill, how to land your fish. 

Now I will tell you how to cook him— eat him, I 
doubt not, you can without my teaching. 

As soon as he is out of water stun him with a 
heavy blow on the head ; then with a sharp knife 
crimp him, that is, gash him to the bone on both 
sides with a number of parallel transverse cuts, 
parallel to the line of the gills, at about two inches 
asunder ; hold him up by the tail and let him bleed ; 
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cool him for ten minutes in the coldest spring or 
running water you can find at hand ; carry him to 
the pot in which your salt and water— nearly strong 
enough to bear an egg-nnust be boiling like madf 
in with him, and let him boil quantum suff. Then 
serve him up, with no sauce save a few spoonsful 
of the water in which he was cooked, and if you 
please the squeeze of a lemon, or, better yet, a lime 



—but, ** an you love me, Hal," eschew the lobster 
sauce, and the rich condiments, as Reading, Wor- 
cestershire or Soy, for he is rich enough without, 
and .they will but kill his natural flavor, and undo 
his delicacy. 

And so adieu, and good luck to you ! Take my 
advice, and when night cometh you may boast that 
you have fished well, and dined supremely. 



THE BOY-HUNTER. 



BT C. W. WSBBZB. 



I ircsT surely have been intended for a hunter, as 
the first thing I^an remember was an animal. 

I have often tried to trace as far back as possible 
into the days of my childhood, the period when con- 
sciousness first became linked with external things 
—-or, in "other words, my memory of life began. 
Curiously enough, I have never been able to get 
further back than to a time when J was kicking and 
screaming in my nurse's arms in ecstasied and un- 
controllable eagerness to get my hands upon a beau- 
tiful little white rabbit, which had been sent home by 
my father in a basket. 

The ^cture of that snowy creature, with its 
"pink eyene" and long ears laid back, crouched and 
trembling amidst the tow on which it had been placed 
in its rough wicker cage, is to this hour distinct as 
a scene of yesterday. It was the sweet surprise of 
that soft vision that startled my new life into full 
awakening. I have no memory of the dull dawn 
before ; it is here my actual being commenced. 

They tell me I had already vegetated a few 
months, but it must have been as a sprawling nega- 
tion, dim-eyed and dreamless, clutching feebly the 
untenanted air ; for now was my first amazed re- 
cognition of separate being; now was that vague 
Infinite first made palpable to me through sense in 
form. 

Ah ! the miracle of that mysterious outer world 
where such shapes of wondrous beauty grew ! I 
now felt the sunshine and saw all thingt glitter. 
How strange and vivid familiar things around me 
seemed — the rough fence, the old trees and house, 
wore golden haloes on them ; the green earth was 
glorified in splendors that entered to possess me in 
warm thrills; and a creeping joy, mingled of I know 
not what delicious pains, glowed through my life 
until it swooned in love ! Ah ! the ecstatic influx of 
that sensuous birth ! would it might hold my heart 
to nature in that sacred glow forever ! 

There is a philosophy which takes man for the 
highest and purest exhibition of the divisible— for 
that type of being in which all organism is perfected ; 
it recognizes him also as linking this being with the 
indivisible, as the penultimate of forms— a part of 
heaven and a part of earth. 



This being accepted, his relations toward inferior 
creatures become beautifully dignified, and consti- 
tute a sort of arch-angelship under the sun, drawn 
by the common ties of common sympathies toward 
all things that breathe and move, yet holding an 
awful throne by right of its spiritual lineage. Then 
doth he become to their material nature a ^\ god made 
visible" — the palpable, immediate expression of that 
mystery and power which are the elements of all su- 
preme rule, whether it be human or divine. 

These earth-mated creatures are his subjects, and 
here at least his lust of despotism can be gratified, 
for he is ruler and lord above them all for evil as well 
as for good. When it is for evil, how terrible he must 
be to them with his dread engines and his fierce 
subtlety ! When for good, what moving of strange 
thoughts, what yearnings for abetter and gentler 
being must visit them ! Was it not so even with 
ourselves, when there were giants in those days, 
and angels sought the daughters of Adam on oar 
earth? 

If creation be an unresting tendency, eternally as- 
cending toward the perfect, then is our supposition 
less a fancy than a truth, and our dominion over the 
beast of the earth, and the fowl of the air, becomes 
a heritage of fearful responsibilities, embracing 
wide extremes of pleasure and of pain. Duties, 
then, of startling significancy open to us, and vre 
feel the presence of self-derived majesty expand 
throughout our principality, and in beneficence above 
immortal subjects. We are no longer their tyrants, 
but right royal masters. We know them not as the 
insensate objects of a rude caprice, dumb foot -balls 
to our blind and heady passions, to be chased and 
torn, and worried in our savage glee, but as the 
creatures of our dedicated love, to be guarded 
gently, nurtured well, and led by easy ways, up 
through serene r airs to happier fields. 

This is the Apocalyptic vision of an elder race — 
man thb Ascender, beckoning the fiocks and herds, 
the live ocean-tide of his inheritance up the steep, 
the calm radiance of his merciful brow drawing its 
flood toward the stars ! It is a healthful philosophy, 
full of noble teachings; and we should hold it to 
oar hearts, though the reality of such a viaton may 
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be so remote— tiMHigh, alts ! iaileo oanelves, we ha^e 
cursed them. 

It is sad enoQgfa that ail these creatures have 
scented murder on our red right hands, and fly from 
our darkened brows ; that the arch-angel of our birth 
has been dethroned, and that shining presence once 
upturned over them in blessings, as a god, become 
terrible in wrath ! Yet are we mooarrhs still, and 
yearn toward our ancient subjects, though it be in 
empty mockery of state. In our domesticated crea- 
tures, we call them around us once again, to feed 
' from our hands, though it be rather as the captives 
of our will, the slaves of our necessities, than as 
loyal subjects in the bonds of love. 

What wonder thht the man seeks 'savage com- 
pensation for the loss of empire? What wonder 
if, in the shadow where he walketh now, those 
mighty memories turn his heart to gall, when he 
looketh out upon them, shining sleek in beauty and 
in strength, amidst their sunlit plains, and they re- 
gard not his voice, lified up as of old, to call them 
to his feet 7 Is it strange that in the bitterness of 
quickened wrath his fiacee pride turn upon them, 
glorying in the strife of will with will, and strength 
'With strength, to overtake them in their vaulting 
freedom, and grimly laugh amidst their slaughter ! 

Yet are they co-mates and sharers of the sun with 
us, and dark, unnatural passions cannot always shut 
them outm>m the full circle of our sympathies. 
Childhood has yet a birthright oC innocent illusion ; 
and while iu ethereal haze lingereth over all things 
in enchantment, we may at least believe and love. 
' We become curst and harsh with dwelling for- 
ever amidst false hopes and care-weighed aspirations; 
and therefore is it sad, indeed, when we outgrow 
that charming faith, since by it do we hold eternal 
youth. In its deathless happiness it takes us forth 
into this marvelous outer world, to grow strong again 
in wondering—Co freshen on its loveliness and grow 
mirthful with its gay and careless lives. Here are 
beings, infinitely numerous, who breathe and move 
by the same laws with ooraelves, and yet who in 
their appareling, their modes and humors, answer 
mere natuie, and just as we love the nftitron-smiling 
front of her eternal freshness must we love these, 
and continue to shed upon them, out of our heists, 
a wide bene^oence. 

How can we fail to love a keen-eyed wild-bird 
coming from the solitude burnished and many- 
hned, as if the air where iu surpassing beauty grew, 
held stores of gold of amethjrst -and glittering gems 
within its depths, and had siAed them in gradual 
splendor down upon the plumy thing that sat within 
its stillness? What a pleasant mystery its gay ec- 
cjentrio being is ! How we delight to watch its tame- 
less heart pulsing through every gesture, and to 
wonder what it thinks and feels, and how its 
moods go? 

Who has not noted the joyful amazement lighting 
up an infant's eye when you hold a bird before it, 
or a sleek-furred squirrel just from its leaf-cradle. 
How it screams with the novel joy as its shrinking 
fingers feel the strange, BoA touch. Its first impuhM 



-^the royal patron roused already ! — is to fondle and 
caress the little, prisoner, and though the chubby 
awkward fist of the young Hercules may strangle 
his delicate vassal at the first grasp, yet is it not 
from cruelty, but from the eagerness of the new 
delight. 

All children are enthusiastic naturalists so long as 
the happy time of innocent, free impulse lasts ; and 
well do I remember all that mellow time with me ! 
Then was myifaith in the beautiful most mighty, 
then gave it a charmed life to me ; then was it my 
dintless shield — the sigil of my necromance ; by it 
I did "strange deeds upon the clouds,*' and fairy 
fantasifs of earth, and air, and sea, came in my 
dreams obedient to its spell ; it made to me a world 
of God's free nature, wherein its creatures wore his 
glories for a garment, the light of his ovm eternity 
in their dear eyes, and syllabled in most sweet 
voices the language of bis own strange tongue ! 

I knew these for my sun-born brothers ; for with 
the common forms about me I grew weary, they 
did not fill my longings for — I knew not what ! but 
when the wild-bird gleaming past, told me o( the 
beautiful, the vivid, and the free, I no longer tarried 
with dull sense ! I wore no wings, but yet I followed 
it, beating the air with visionary plumes to fling the 
sunshine ofi*; mine were no mellow pipes, but yet 
I felt a carol in the blossoming tree, and sung by 
shady streamlets, a low rippling trill — wild among 
flowers and vines, darting through shadows in tame- 
less shine I went, with the swift thing, in riot through 
our joy ! Ah ! it fiUe<) me with the freshness of un- 
tamable delight, and set my spirit free on its gem- 
dusted wings ! 

' As for that young squirrel, out from deep woods, 
where some old oak had nursed it, rocking the soft 
sprite in his rigid arms — it w;on my very soul, with its 
dark, glistening eyes andfeathery tail ! I felt the frosty 
patriarch of shades embrace it gently, and warm, 
within his knotted -bosora when the battle-wind 
of winter had come forth, and saw its airy boundings 
lend a frolick grace to his gray poll when gay spring 
breezes wooed. Enchanted now and eager of sweet 
mysteries, I entered where its leafy bed was rolled, 
and where the garnered stores lay fragrant in dim 
chambers of that oaken heart. 

And then I smiled in dreaming, for I saw it here 
with strange surroundings I It had troops of little 
friends— the leaf-winged elves— that came into its 
chambers when the moon went down, and were all 
a-shiver with the cold, raw morning; and with pufly 
cheeks, straining at the load, they brought it round 
fat nuts— «n armful each— and threw them on the 
little heaps within its gamer ; some rare acorns, too, 
and some triangled beach-nuts, or purple wild-grape, 
or a bursting bud— this was for love and— breakfast ! 
Then they would creep in bed with folded wings, 
and I could plainly see them pulling its soA brush 
aside to get beneath the cover ; and it would stir 
a-bit, as if in vision it saw the dainties they bad 
brought, and snuff' drowsily at the perfume. Now 
they all lay so warm and cozey, rolled delicately 
snug in that Amy ball ; and when daylight came, and 
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it went forth to play, they would keep the bed warm 
for it through the glaring time of sunshine ! 

There 's no use saying I could not— for I could see 
those little fellows just as plain as the squirrel itself; 
and when night came I could see them, too, at their 
airy antics, plain against the moon as it rose up, and 
at playing bo-peep, I have caught them kiss the 
sleeping flowers, sure enough ! 

They used to flght with the old owls, too, and 
thrust sharp spear grass in their moony eyos, that 
would stare murder at gay, heedless chip-munck, or 
pretty little panting wood-mouse, pattering on the 
withered leaves below. Indeed, I saw them often 
gathering from afar, in arms— troop after troop, in 
anail-shell helms— to drive such monsters bodily 
away, when they had vedtured near that squirrel's 
house; and then, the battle over, they would throw 
aside their arms, and take ^olian instruments, they 
frame, and, with stealthy footing, round the oriole's 
hanging-nest, make creeping music steal into her 
happy dreams, until she twitters in her sleep, of the 
dim sweetness, fitfully ! 

All this I saw with that young squirrel ! Ay, and 
much more, too ! I have not told you yet about its 
friends, that live in the cold shade of little mossy 
grottoes, down the deep glen where it must go to 
drink ! They are grotesque little fellows, with fin- 
like wings, and you might at any time see the squirrel 
play with them— whether you could seem them or 
not— jumping from rock to rock, darting under dark 
old mossy roots, to hide in gurgling water under- 
neath, diving in still pools where it will fear to 
follow, or shooting a swift rapid to some island- 
pebble in the midst, where Master Bushy-tail, with 
all his long bounds, cannot reach ! If J should go on 
to tell you of all those doings, and of ever so much 
more, you would know him just as well as I did ; 
but I do n't tell every thing ! We had our secrets 
between us, and I am bound over about some of the 
daintiest of them. 

Whether you believe all this or not, it 's just the 
same to me— for I did, and that even before I was 
big enough to go into the woods alone, to see for my- 
self. When 1 did go, I found it was all the same, 
except that I could n't see' the little friends very 
plain, though I could see the squirrel plain enough. 
Then when I went out by myself into the deep 
wood, I sat down on the moss, at the root of an old 
tree, to watch for him. When every thing was still 
again, I would see him after a while poking his 
nose slily out of the hole — snuflf! snufi*! Then out 
his head would pop, to rest his chin upon his fore- 
paws, and he would look all around, above, and be- 
low, very cunning, to see if it was all right. Then 
out, like a thought, he would glide, and I could see 
his lovely brush quick curled and spread all so grand 
above his head, as he sat upon a limb, still for the 
moment. Lo! there is another snuffing nose, and 
then great shining eyes filling the round, black knot- 
hole, and out another pops, and then another and 
another— three of them — ^his brothers and sisters ! 

Hark !— listen ! Qua ! qua ! quagh ! That is an- 
other one over on another tree ! He answers it, and 



then— such a time! such whisking of tails, dartio; 
along limbs, and bounding from swinging twiga to 
rustling tree-tops, until they all meet— two fianilies 
of them. 

Now the frolick begins in earnest ! rpond and romd 
the rough trunks, rattling the bark down as they 
chase each other ! Their tails are spread now as 
wide as they can, as if they were badly soared ; and 
that is the young lady he makes love to, you may be 
sure— for now he has shoved her out to the very end 
of a great high limb, and, hard pushed — ^here she 
comes right off into the air, down almost into my 
face, the white of her arms underneath spread wide 
like her stiflTened tail, into the leaves head foremost- 
and then up and away, patter, patter, patter. Here 
he comes, too, sailing down after her, plump ! and 
rattles off along the old logs and swinging vinea in 
hot chase ! 

So they all would frolick, chasing one another ; and 
one would see me, and stop, and stamp his tiny feet, 
and bark at me, jerking his tail in comie wrath. 
Sometimes another would dart away suddenly ns if 
possessed, scurrying round and round the tree after 
nothing ; and then I knew well enough that it was 
not its tail that it was chasing, but one of its little 
airy friends, only it was of too transparent subatance 
for me to see it by the day^-light. 

Nor were these all tho sights I saw out there in 
those quaintly-peopled woods. Ther^was saucy 
chip-munck, with black and white stripes down 
his brown back ; he was a spry fellow, too, upon the 
ground, and lived in the prettiest house under an 
old stump. He would show his striped nose pushing 
through the long moss hanging over his little hole 
under the decaying root. How bright his soft, vivid 
eyes, and how his long, black whiskers tremble as 
he pricks his short ears to listen ! Then ! quick as 
lightning he moiinto the stump, friskii||^his pert tail 
at a great rate. You can see his little white bosom 
beating fast, like a toy-watch, in a flurry, as ho 
glances sharply round — ^then away he darts pit-a-pat, 
leaping on another stump to look again. Now he is 
satisfied the coasi is clear, and with a soft chirping 
squeak, divel down into the leaves, scratching them 
aside, and pushing under 4hem his inquisitive nose. 
Hi^ another soft chirp, and he darts back upon the 
stump again, and you can see his small cheeks are 
all puffed out. In a moment one of the acorns he 
has found is in his paws, and sitting up straight as a 
little goblin man, you can soon hear his sharp teeth 
creak, creak against the hull. 

He, too, has friends that live with him, that are kin 
to the gnomes ; and they are very funny sort of peo- 
ple. They cannot see at all after day, and they are 
so fond of their antics that sometimes light over- 
takes them, and then they have to crawl under 
shelter of the first stone they can find until night 
comes again. Whenever you happen to turn over 
the stone, and see a blind, sluggish creature under 
it, looking like a brick-dusted liaard, do n't hurt the 
wee helpless thing, for when dark comes, it will 
dart about and sparkle in the most beautiful manner, 
like a living carbuncle among the strange night- 
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flowering fungi that droop iike it in the moroing. 
Ton often mo them at play, and if you do not notice, 
will think they are nothing but fire-flies. 

There were many more creatures that these 
gnome-people lored very well, and which lived 
imder the earth, too. They lighted the long galleries 
of the tiny shrews ; an4 when the star-nosed moles 
held their root festivals in domed chambers, they 
were there to blaze amidst tlie velvet-coated throng 
right merrily at midnight. And the soft mice— they 
had some games with them, too, and loved mightily 
their warm, round nests beneath the stubble, or in 
leafy hollows of dead trees. As for the gaunt and 
bloody weasels, they fright them with a sudden glare 
in those dark passages where they dig, nosing for 
murder ; and blind, too, the sullen mink with splen- 
dor in his earthy prowls ! 

So at first I went forth among the creatures of 
earth in peace, and saw them in my simple faith, 
and ail my pleasantest memories of calm, unmixed 
delight are associated with that time of innocent 
"Wonder and loving familiarity with these fresh arti- 
culations of God's thought in forms. 

But as my passions grew, this harmless wonder 
changed into curiosity that became insatiable for a 
more intimate knowledge. I yearned to know them 
better, to see them more-dosery, to feel them— to 
possess ! I became jealous of that graceful freedom 
I had at first admired so much, because it took them 
away from me just when my heart was overflowing 
toward them; I reached forth my arms to clasp 
them to my bosom ; the empty air I folded chilled 
me at first, and then anger rose. The pride of a 
despotic will, the righu of the natural lord, were 
wounded from the tender side, and thus became 
aroused to an embittered consciousness of strength, 
and a willful purpose to use it against my gentle 
playfellows. ^ 

It was not tnat I grew cruel suddenly, and sought 
them with the dark curse of Cain in my heart at 
once, but that I was impatient of this liberty that 
could lake them from me when they willed, and de- 
tired to restrain them to come to me when I willed. 

I had no thought of murder at first when I learned 
to ensnare them. It would have broken my heart 
then to have slain one ; and so full was I of love for 
them that I oould not fully realize how much they 
sufiered in being deprived of freedom. Though they 
did struggle desperately, and cry aloud in fear and 
sorrow, I comforted myself in thinking that it was 
because they did not understand what I desired, that 
when they came to know of the good I intended, 
what a nice little bouse I should build for them, 
what delicate food I would bring, and above all, how 
dearly I should love them, that then they would 
learn to love me, and become reconciled to every 
thing, and happy as I was in having them. 

3o in my simplicity I tried to believe until the 
whole thing became as real as if it were true, and 
the sunny atlio I proudly called my room, soon be- 
came a sort of caravansary filled with these captive 
travelers of air and wood* What a happiness it was 
to me to fiuniliariM each new prisoner with my 



presence, and sit and watch in low-breathed quiet, 
all their ways, as I used to in the woods, and laugh 
out suddenly, until the old house rang at some odd 
whimsicality of passionate gesture. How I loved to 
have them on my person to caress me— to feed from 
my hands and mouth, to peck at me in feigned 
wrath, or seize my hand with harmless teeth in 
fierce dissembled savagery. Ay, I was lordly proud, 
then, and happy as a king. 

When the snow came, too, what a joyful time 
that was to be— for now I was to capture many morq 
lovely friends. 

When the gray, heavy cloud gathered over night, 
and a few broad flakes came scattering slowly down 
through the twilight, then I knew there would be a 
heavy now in the morning. What a restless, fidgety 
fever I was in ! I went to bed early that night that 
I might get up early, and meanwhile sleep away 
the suspense. ' 

I forgot to say my prayers, for I 'did say them 
nightly in those sinless times, and lay tossed in rest- 
less visions of traps, and snares, and dead-falls ; of 
monstrous hares, big as my dog Milo, swung up 
by the neck at the end of a pole ; of great flocks of 
quails, with strange, beautiful birds among them, 
fluttering and peering their heads through the sticks 
of my traps; of white foxes and black foxes, or of a 
great opossum, lying with crushed heads beneath my 
dead-falls, or of tracking some creature that loA the 
foot-mark of an elephant on the fresh snow for miles 
through the bowed and foreign-looking woods, until 
I had treed it at last ; whon, after toiling and tugging, 
with sweaty brows, I had drawn it forth from the 
hollow, and held it in my hand, I saw without the 
least surprise that it was a soft little wood-mouse ! 
Ah! delicious fantasies were they. 

When at cock-crow I bounded out of bed and ran 
to the window the firat thing, how I clasped my 
hands and danced for joy, and waked everybody 
with my shoutings, " The buow ! the snow ! a deep 
snow !'* 

Then what a fussing time !— making new traps, 
stealing dap-boards, and every other kind of boards 
that were available to be split into trap-pieoas ! 
What a teasing my father for triggers— to make me 
triggera for spring fails, mooees, partridge-traps, 
traps for little birds, and all. How I wondered I 
could not get the old gentleman to undentaud that 
I should be ruined '.—dead ruined I— if I did not get 
my traps ready to be set early— even by breakfast- 
time ; for the other boys would be setting theirs, 
too, and take all the host places. 

Little did I care for the hot cofibe and cakes that 
morning, but snatching a sup and a bite was ofl; 
whistling for Milo, and shouting for Pomp the negro 
boy, to accompany and help me. Eagerly did we 
discuss, by the way, as we lugged our heavy traps 
through the deep snow, whether the sink-hole in the 
pasture, the thicket in the cornfield fenoe-row, the 
blackberry patch in the corner, or on the edge of the 
woods, were the surest plaoe for " Bob Whites" 
(partridges) or " Molly Cotton-taiU" (hares.) Theip 
was no deriding between them; so, to settle tho 
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matter, a trap was set at each place, and one in ad- 
dition, for larks, doves, red-birds and sparrows, by 
the old wheat-stack behind the barn. 

Pompey, who carried the spade, dug away the 
mow from each sagaciously chosen place, and ex- 
posed the black earth beneath, so that our tempting 
bait might show from afar. Then was the trap 
placed over it on the bare spot, and set with much 
careful nicety. Then, with many a wistful look be- 
hind, to see if the birds were not at it already, we 
went on to set the next. 

When this first and most important business was 
got through with, then came hare hunting under the 
snow. 

Ah, that was the sport I Molly Cotton woiild sit 
still wUierever the storm overtook her, and when the 
snow began to cover her over, she would keep 
crowding and pushing gently back and forth, pressing 
it to one side, until she had formed a roomy little 
chamber all about her. The snow would go on 
heaping and heaping until a domed arch grew over 
all, with just one little rouad hole kept open through 
its top by the warm air of her breathing— and there 
she would sit, snug as a Russian princess in her 
palace of ice, dreaming of luscious cabbage leaves 
and tender apple-shoots in the neighboring garden. 
But Molly's golden visions were subject to be as 
rudely dispelled as those of other people. 

See ! Mild*s keen nose has scented one of those 
very breathing-holes on the smooth, glistening sur- 
face of the snow— he has stopped suddenly oo the 
plunge, with his foot laised! *' Steady! Steady, 
boy !" We are up with him in long l6aps ! Now 
for it ! " Hie on, boy !" and helter, skelter, here we 
come! I, Milo, Pompey, ail together, tumbling 
heels over head upon the snowy roof of Mistress 
Molly's palace! There she is— I feel the soA, 
warm fur ! Squeak ! quai ! quai ! quai !^her plain- 
tive cry rings •out. We have her. " Hold hard, 
Pompey ! she kicks so with her strong hind-legs 
that she will surely get away. Down, you Milo ! 
There now ! we have her tied— she is seeure." 

Every hour or two the traps near at hand are 
visited, and those at a distance twice a day. We 
start upon our round. From afar we can see that 
one is down ! My heart jumps \ I long sorely to 
run ! Pompey starts off, I call him back ! It is 
necessary I should be dignified— should prove to him 
and ail the world by my unhurried calmness. 



— *' that my demerits 
May speak nnbonneted to as proud a fortune 
As this that has befaUen.'* 

I walk slow and stately, feeling exalted by my self- 
denial— speculating after what manner the fates are 
about to reward me — thinking of a whole doxen of 
partridges, a splendid male red-bird, or, it may be, a 
large fat pheasant, or some entirely new and won- 
drous creature, as best befitting our just claims. 

We are close at hand— we can see the little tene- 
ment shake— hear the heavy beat of struggling 
wings. Too much for my stoicism is that sound ! 
"^ith flutteriiig pulse I spring eagerly forward— 
Bah ! it is nothing but a oommon thieving jay I 



I almost stagger with the revulsion of my soarinip 
aspirations— while Pompey proceeds to get out the 
poor bird, with sundry abusive epithets and gabbled 
threat of neck-wringing. " Yah ! yah ! ole feller ! 
cotch at last ! Carry sticks to de debbil, to make fire» 
bum dis child wid — will you ? Da ! now you cany 
sticks to debbil!" and away flutters the obnoxious 
jay's headless body over the bloodied snow. 

I have said I was not cruel, and it was a perfect 
agony to me to witness the death of any of my pri- 
loners— but the shock of the fall of my high-flown 
hopes was too much for me, and in this case I did 
not recoyer in time to save the unlucky victim of a 
superstition universal among our negroes, and to 
which, if I were not ashamed of the confession, 
1 might admit iiaving been more than half inclined 
myself ^ 

But this was not all our sport on. the snow either. 
If it grew damp toward evening, then the cold night 
winds would freeze ito untrampled surface, and by 
the time morning came again there would be a hard 
crust over all— hard enough to bear Molly Cottco's 
weight at any rate. 

Now, such grand chases as we would have aAcr 
her upon the crust ! Milo's nose was to find her in 
the old stubble-field, by the little breathing-holes 
through the top of her palace under the snow, then 
we had all the little dogs from the Quarter, who 
were not much heavier than she, to chase her on the 
crust. 

Ah, this was the greatest aflfair of aU ! greater than 
catching her at once in her Hole, for here we gave 
Molly a fair start, and could see the whole chase to 
the end. 

Before sun-rise Pomp had assembled from the 
Quarter the other young darkies, Dick, Sambo and 
the rest, with their cur dogs, fioes, terriers, and all 
other kinds of light dogs, each one Jed by a tow 
string around iu neck— for it would spoil the fun and 
interfere with Milo to have them loose until the 
time came. Such a gabbling and a yelping as they 
made, the darkies and their dogs between them, 
when Milo and I came running out and took the 
lead through the deej^ crackling snow toward tho 
great field. 

Sometimes tho snow would bear us for a moment, 
and then up somebody's heels would fly, and such a 
shrieking and tumbling about with the laughter as 
there would be; then the eager mongrels, when 
they saw Milo run. ahead with long, high plunges 
through the snow, would yell with anger at being 
tied, and leap against their tow leashes, or darting 
between the holder's legs, trip him up and break 
away. Then there was no catching the little wretch, 
for he would be cunning enough not to come when 
his master called, just to be caught again, so I would 
have to order a halt and call in my obedient Milo to 
us, and then the runaway would be decoyed in 
reach of some one, who would snatch the trailing 
tow string and make him prisoner once more. 

So, at last, with all our stoppages in this way, and 
in climbing the half buried fences, where the negroes' 
degs would be sore to get nearly hung to death in 
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jiunping through the wrong places, we would come 
to the old stubble just about whea son-rise scattered 
the purple dawning and every thing was a-glitter 
with the yellow blaze. We veiled our eyes from 
the daszle with coat sleeves and caps, when the 
white glare of the wide unbrolcen surface was thrown 
into our faces. 

But my eyes would soon bear it when I caught a 
glimpse of ftilo's long, flying ears, almost disappear- 
ing in his deep plunges through the snow, then rising 
again with his high leaps. He knew the time for 
action had come in earnest, and the little dogs, 
straining on their leashes, would whine and shift 
their feet, and yelp to get away, while they watched 
him with great white eyes almost popping out of 
their heads with their choked eagerness. 

We all stand still in breathless watching as he 
covers his ground right and leA, scientifically, as if 
there were no snow to hinder. But standing still 
over the knees in snow is very hard for boys, and I 
begin to stamp with the cold and impatience and rub 
my hand»— while Pomp and his darkies gradually 
draw their breaths and commence gabbling away as 
noisy as ever. 

" Yah ! yah ! Mass Charles— see dat Milo jump ) 
He long ear down dat sink-hole dar look jes like de 
big p'easant fly 'long de snow ! He hab dat Molly 
Cotton soon now." 

*< Keigb ! hush, you nigger dar ! D' aim no Cot- 
ton-tail down dat briah-patch *t all !" 

" Sambo, what you know? Milo know more 'n 
ten sich nigger ! He find him !*' 

*< There— he stops ! That *s a point !" 

"Whoop! Yah! yah! Told you, nigger ! Dar 
dat Cotton—" 

" Hush your noise ! Steady, boy ! Steady ! Si- 
lence! Hold on to your dogs! Come on quiet! 
Steady, boyj Steady! Sleady!" 

Bursting almost witli impatience, I have great 
trouble to hold back my rabble, for we must get 
close before Milo is hied on, so as to have a fair nm 
of it. 

" Steady, boy ! steady ! Hold back there, Dick, 
you rascal ! Hold the doga ! Steady, old boy !" 

I can see the point of his tail shaking, and his 
ears quiver with restrained excitement. We are 
within ten steps. Now for it ! 

"Hie on, boy!" One long bound— he plunges 
beneath the snow amidst the briars— one breathless 
moment— there she is ! 

From beneath his very feet she bursts through the 
powdered snow, and, shaking it from her, at ono 
leap she is clear upon the Qrm crust, and afler slip- 
ping up once or twice makes steadily off. 

Such a burst oC yells, yelps and screeches ! Such 
a jumble-together helter-skelter heels-in-the-air start 
as we make of it— I, little dogs, negroes and all ! 
Such falls and tripping up! Such crackling and 
cnukhing! Now the little dogs, that have at first 
slipped up and rolled over each other all in a yelling 
heap, gather their legs together and stretch away 
with fierce cries after poor Molly> who is going ofi" 
like a bird, with her black shadow on the snow. 



We are wild, frantic with the excitement, and 
whoop and screech as if tearing out our very lungs 
as we follow, throwing each other down in the 
jostle, and soon leaving the smallest ones far behind. 

" They are closing on hei^-she slips up ! Whoop ! 
Hurrah!" 

" Golly ! dat 's Snap ! Yah ! yah ! He de dog !" 

" You Pomp, dat 's my Sanch ! O you nigger, 
dat 's no Snap ! Da now ! he got het !" 

" You StLttch ! you Snap ! got out, you dogs ! get 
out! begone!" I shriek— but it is too late now to 
save poor Molly from being torn. 

" Hoo— ey ! dat my Snap ! Yah ! yah !" 

" You nigger, dat Sanch fust ! Mass Cha's, dat 
Sanch! Yah! yah! dis nigger's dog! Hoo-ray! 
Hoo-ray!" 

When the crust had melted, then came tracking 
hares on the snow, and here Pempey and I were 
better than Milo's nose — for we could see the beau- 
tiful little triangles Molly left behind with her ftset, 
at each bound, laid as plain along the snow as three 
ink-marks on white paper. 

Out from the cabbage-patch or the nursery we 
would follow it, winding round and round, through 
the fences and by the briar-patches, across the fields 
and away toward the wood we would follow, bend- 
ing down to look as we went, and keeping Milo 
back behind us. Now the edge of the wood is 
reached, and here the track gets all mixed up with 
others, and twisted back upon itself, so that for a 
long time we cannot make it out; but Pompey 
strikes a circuit round in the wood, and after a while 
he shoots 

" Here he. Mass Cha's! Got he agin — soon find 
dat hollow now !" ' 

Away we tramp again— Pompey as eager on the 
new trail as any hound— crashing through hazel- 
thickets, falling over buried logs and grape-vines, to 
be up and scramble on again until — " Ha ! that great 
old oak tree ! That 's the place— see, the tracks go 
right into the hollow at its roo^ We 've got her— 
we 've got her !" 

Matches were not known in those days, but we 
had a little steel and flint, with some " punk," be- 
tween us, and now soon wc had scraped away the 
snow to get at the dry leaves, and broken ofl" all the 
dead boughs and twigs we could find around for a 
heap — a great heap at the mouth of the hole. 

It was very hard to keep Mile's nose out, for snuff 
and snuff he would in spite of us when we turned 
our backs. Now the punk bums— the pile is fired, 
and then we throw on damp leaves to make a great 
smoke to rise up the hollow. Milo stands by look- 
ing on now with a very wise expectation— but 
Pompey kneels by his side and holds him round the 
neck tight. A little while, we hear snuff! snuff! 
and scrambling inside the hollow. Now she comes ! 
thump! sneeze! There she bursts through the 
smoking pile, stifling and helpless. I sieze her 
quickly. 

"Down, Milo, down ! Hold him, Pomp!" as I 
wheel round and round to escape h^m, swinging 
poor Molly above my head. Now she had got her 
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breath agaia— quai! quai! quai! How sad her 
wail is. But after a desperate struggle Milo is beat 
off, and she is saved ! 

By the time the snow was gone my attic had be- 
come populous enough ; but when the breezy, gay 
and glowing Spring had come, and the caroling out 
of doors, and the warm deepening green, and the 
iaint odors of the youngest flowers came stealing on 



the air, the prisoners there grew so restless, and 
looked so out of place in their bare wooden cages, 
that day by day compunctious visitings grew upon 
me, until one after one, with many a yearning sigh 
as I looked after them, all were turned loose upon 
the sunny earth again. I would be saddened for 
days to think of their ingratitude, for no one of them 
would ever come back to me again. 



PSYCHE. 



Shs is ever at my side 

When I thread the crowds of men ; 
And doth always with me glide 

To the far and lonely glen. 
Without her, crowds of men 

Would be solitude to me ; 
With her, the lonesome glen 

Teems ¥rith goodly company. 

In the city's crush and hum 

She hath never me forsaken } 
And the country sparse and dumb 

She hath aye with me partaken. 
Without her, the city fall 

Is all desolate and drear ; 
And with her, the country dull 

Is alive with stirring cheer. 



Without her, the noontide bright 
Doth a poll of darkness wear ; 

But with her, the gloomiest night 
Is sown thick with msnjr a star. 

I have proved that human ties 

Are than gossamer more light ; 
And, when adverse gales arise, 

Are quick rent and scattered quite. 
But the heart, so sad and sore, 

She doth lave with healing dew ; 
And the feelings hard and frore 

Melt to warmth and softness new. 

Then bless thee, gentle sprite, 
My companion true and fair, 

Who with many a gleam of light 
Tiat'st a dusky scene of care ! 
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The more the human mind eootemptatea the sub- 
ject of poetry, the more deeply is it impressed with 
the might of its power and the immensity of its do- 
main. Between poetry and the sister arts there may 
be an occasional comparison, but there can be 
little competition. For while it is common to them 
all to be conversant with tlie taste and the imagina- 
tion, Poetry alone lays hold of the whole circle of the 
mental faculties, and calls them each into its appro- 
priate exercise. In Milton's Paradise Lost there are 
specimens of as sublime reasoning as was ever ad- 
dressed to the human understanding, while the in- 
stances of beautiful imagery are as abundant as the 
finest imagination ever invented. The Poet^ accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the word, is a Creator 
and a Combiner. He is the true architect of thought, 
who plans, arranges, constructs, adorns and distri- 
butes into harmonious proportions. He " builds the 
loAy rhyme." To our own perception the dignity 
of genius never appears more imposing, unless we 
except those instances of extraordinary scientific ra- 
tiocination and invention, which have bowed the 
very heavens to the intellect of man, and laid bare 
their mighty mechanism, or seixed, combined and 
applied the elements of earth in such ways as can 
never cease to astonish us, however familiar we may 
become with their operations. 

Great inventions and discoveries are counted by 
eenturies, while poets of some kind appear from 
generation to generation, and not a few illustrious 
ones have from time to time adorned the world. It 
will be found, too, that the most natural poets have 
been the most successful, those who have touched 
the actual chords of emotion which the hand of the 
Creator has strung in the interior of man, or copied 
with a faithful pencil the ever-varying features of 
the external world. Human passions are so strange 
and strong, so various and vivid, that he who truly 
deals with them, he who in the progress of his ima- 
ginative creations departs not from the principle of 
verisimilitude as concerning the passions of the hu- 
man soul, can never fail to arrest attention and se- 
cure admiration. Hence the perpetual triumphs of 
Shakspeare, who wrote of man, to man, and for 
man to the end of time. Those rich flowers of his 
fancy were but incidentally scattered by the way. 
The grand march of his mind was through the inte- 
rior of the soul of man. Other poeU have been skill- 
fnl and powerfbl in the delineation of particular pas* 
rions, whether profound or impetuous, tender or 
terrible, gentle or cruel. Like the insect which spins 
its web out of its own bovrels, they have woven to- 
gether threads that have been painfully drawn oat of 
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their own hearts. Whatever the theme they have 
chosen, they have essentially described or illustrated 
the same set of passions. Whether they sang in the 
major or minor key, the character of the tunes was 
the same. Btron is always reproducing himself 
with his train of fiery passions, his pride, misanthro- 
py, defiance of God and man, illicit love, vaulting 
ambition, self-torture, and destruotiveness in general, 
relieved ever and anon by all that is beautiful in crea- 
tive poesy. MooRK, over whose birth, according to 
the doctrines of astrology, the planet Venus must 
have presided in solitary beauty, is forever melting 
away in the passion of a romantic, oriental love, 
while his lines flow like the music of a bird that just 
opens its mouth to let forth strains that seem all but 
involuntary. Campbell, amid all his elegant con- 
ception and polished execution, constantly betrays 
his love of liberty and hatred of despotism, and is 
never satisfied until by some single creation, like that 
of the Ode, he can give vent to the smouldering fine 
of patriotism within his breast. Those spirit-stirring 
Odes of his, if they do not, like the Pleasures of 
Hope and Gertrude of Wyoming, prolong the plea- 
sing enchantment of the mind in the perusal, da 
rouse all that is excitable in our bosoms. They are 
as perfect, as polished, as expressive as those beauti- 
ful forms of statuary, which have conveyed to us the 
conceptions of the Grecian mind, while in animation 
they surpass them, as burning words surpass the oold 
marble. Cowfxr may always be found communing 
with the sweet charities of domestic life, describing 
the most obvious and simple features of external na- 
ture, or marking with his gentle satire the folliee of 
society, with an occasional strain against every form 
of oppression. The genius of Tbokson spreads itself 
out over the whole panorama of Nature, giving us 
one vast and varied picture, the colors of which are 
found to be very enduring. 

Now, in analyzing these and similar productions 
of the muse-inspired mind, or of genius as it produoea 
other results, whether in the walks of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, or the drama, nothing strikes ua 
more agreeably than the element of liloness. It 
seems to be an original principle of our nature to be 
pleased with resemblances. The accurate painting 
of a flower, a shell, or even a vegetable esculent— the 
sculptured imitations of animals, either of the fierce 
or gentle class— the pictorial representation of the 
homeliest scenes of peasant life— the poetio deline-> 
ations of life even in poor and coarse aspects, as m 
the pages of Goldsmith, Bams, and especially Crahbe 
— the dramatic imitation of the actions and manners of 
men and women who have figured on the real stage of 
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the world, whether in comic or tragic strains — all these 
never fail to interest, and that in proportion to the 
perfection of the resemblance. But this is only one 
element of pleasure, however widely diffused. A 
celebrated critic, with perhaps too strong a tendency 
to generalization, has said : " The chief delight of 
poetry consists, not so much in what it directly sup- 
plies to the imagination, as in what it enables it to 
supply to itself; not in warming the heart by its 
passing brightness, but enkindling its own latent 
•tores of light and heat; not in hurrying the fancy 
along by a foreign and accidental impulse, but in set- 
ting it in motion by touching its internal springs and 
principles of activity." Then this must be done by 
striking a note to which the heart's living affections 
wiU instinctively respond, by rousing one of a large 
family of kindred impressions, by 'dropping the rich 
seed of fancy upon the fertile and sheltered places of 
the imagination. '* Hence the power of what may 
be called reminiscent poetry, or that which leads us 
back to past scenes, or in the fertility and truth of its 
imaginations so describes things to us that we in- 
stantly recognize their likeness to what we have 
ourselves experienced. The scenes of childhood 
and youth— the fireside enjoyments— the rural walks 
•^the sail over the bosom oi the lake — the mineralo- 
gical, botanical, piscatory, in venatory excursions — 
the wanderings among the sweet and solemn wood- 
lands, vocal with the music of the heaven-taught 
WBrbIers-4he old school-house, and even the ** old 
oaken bucket," in which we drew the sparkling 
waters from the deep fountain below— all these are 
animating themes, however minute, and we feel a 
kind of reverence for him who can raproduce them 
to our view. 

The poetry of Young is not without its tenderness. 
How could it be otherwise when the spirit of afflic- 
tion had so oflen troubled the fountain of feeling in 
his heart? The reading world is familiar with the 
apostrophe to the <' Insatiate Archer," by whom the 
peace of the poet was "thrice slain." Hence the 
solemn tone which pervades most of his poetry. 
He seems to luxuriate in a kind of delicious melan- 
choly, which gives a character and zest to the pro- 
ductions of his muse, and awakens our sympathy for 
one who has been so oflen placed in the furnace of 
affliction. His imagination, unlike that of Milton, 
which invites the light of Heaven's day into his soul, 
rather chooses the night for its creations, and so- 
lemnly invokes 

'( Silence and Darkness ! solemn siaters, twins 
From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thonght 
To reason, and on reason build Resolve, 
Assist me ! I will thank yon in the grave." 

With the whole strain of the poet's reflections, 
whatever be the theme, the solemnity and stillness 
of night seem congenial. Hence there is a profound- 
ness of contemplation, a seriousness of manner, a 
sublimity of thoqght and devotion, even a weight of 
instruction in his poems which deserve the highest 
commendation. The criticisms of Johnson in his 
Lives of the Poets, on Edward Young, are unworthy 
the author and the subject. Indeed, either from in- 



dolence or indifference, Johnson was content to pub- 
lish a meagre letter from Herbert Crofl, instead of 
writing a full and satisfactory memoir, like those he 
bestowed on Pope and Dryden ; a letter which is 
chiefly taken up in the indulgence of empty specula- 
tions, in settling trifling dates, or narrating unimport- 
ant circumstances, without the slightest attempt to 
do justice to this loAy genius, or to investigate the 
philosophy of his poetry. 

Johnson does indeed say that " the Universal Pas- 
sion is a very great performance," and bestows, posi- 
tive, though brief praise on the Night Thoughts. 
Here, indeed, he confesses there is " original poetry, 
variegated with deep reflection and striking allu- 
sions, a wilderness of thought, in which the fertility 
of fancy scatters flowers of every hue and every 
odor." The style and sentiment of the Night 
Thoughts are peculiarly favorable to the use of blank 
verse, so that the poet exhibits judgment as well as 
genius in the composition of this work. Amid all 
the reverent emotions that seem to fill his soul, there 
is a boldness of thought, and a freedom of utterance 
which demonstrate that the flight of that genius is on 
a strong and sustained wing. Tims, Life, Death, 
Immortalitt, with all their intrinsic grandeur, their 
mighty adjuncts and vast consequences, constitute 
the themes on which he dwells, and which kindle 
the "thoughts that breathe and words that burn." 
If he be not so exact, he is always copious. If 
there be lines that might be excepted to, or amended, 
there is great power in the work as a whole, for in 
this " there is a magnificence like that ascribed to a 
Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast extent 
and endless diversity." If there be a failure in any 
portion of his works, it is in his Last Judgment. 
Not that it does not breathe the spirit oi genuine 
poetry in its conception; not that many of its details 
are not graphic, powerful, and striking, but that it is a 
subject to which neither painter nor poet can justly 
aspire. Inspiration itself barely touches it, and 
passes on to things more intelligible to man, more 
suitable for his investigation. It is sparing of de- 
scription, and Young is the most descriptive of poets. 
Things gross, visible, tangible, audible, must neces- 
sarily be dwelt upon to set forth a purely spiritual 
process, quite different we may presume, from any 
thing the imagination has conceived, or is capable 
of conceiving. The idea of limbs dangling in the oir 
in pursuit of their fellow limbs is deeply incongruous, 
and would be ludicrous but for the solemnity of the 
theme and our respect for the intentions of the au- 
thor. So the comparing the assembling of the atoms 
of the human body to the collection of bees into a 
swarm at the tinkling of a pan, has been justly cen- 
sured by critics. Some of these descriptions present 
extreme cases of that rankness of metaphor, which 
is a characteristic of Young. Still, the poet is there, 
and the preacher is there, and it is impossible for a 
serious mind to study these strains without being 
deeply affected; as it would seem difficult for a 
thoughtless mind not to be made serious by the same 
study. They proceed from a devout and meditative 
soul, inclined to turn the ordinary affairs of life, and 
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even domestic arrangements to a good account. 
Yomig had an alcove in his garden, with a bench so 
well painted in it that at a distance it seemed 
to be real, but upon a nearer approach the illusion 
was perceived, and this motto appeared : InviaiMia 
non dedpiunt, TA« things unse&n do not deceive 
us. Nor was he destitute of wit, for occasionally 
he indulged in an epigram keen and caustic, as when 
hearing of the ridicule the infidel Voltaire had cast 
upon Milton*s allegorical personages of Death and 
Sin, he extemporized the following : 

« Thoo art ao witty, profligate and thin, 

Thou aeem'st a Milton with his Death and Sin !" 

Much of his poetry is in fact seriously epigramma- 
tic. Strong, figurative, yet sententious and striking, 
it has fastened itself with a firm grasp on the readers 
of the English language, and while Dryden, of the 
same century, precedent in the race of fame, and 
SwiA nearly contemporaneous in birth with Young, 
are comparatively neglected except by scholars, 
Young maintains his place among the living classics 
of the language, read, meditated, and admired. The 
truth is, that with all his turgescence and want of that 
simplicity which is the charm of some writers, he 
strikes deep into the soul of his fellow man, and we 
find, in fact, that what seems to be turgid is an ele- 
ment in his composition, which, like the leaven that 
swells the staff of life, is making the food he presents 
us light, palatable, and suitable for the nourishment 
of our moral nature. 

SwiA observed that if Young in his Satires had 
been more gay or more severe, they would have 
been more pleasing, because mankind arc more in- 
clined to be pleased with ill-nature and mirth, than 
with solid sense and instruction. This may be true, 
but he would no longer have been Young. Doubt- 
less there is a class of readers who would rather 
feast on the failings and follies of others than be de- 
lighted with their virtues. Such would be more 
gratified with the scorn and the venom of Byron's 
muse, than the gentle inspirations of Cowper, or the 
serious strains of Young. But the fame founded on 
such a ba^is is evanescent. Doubtless the shade of 
that proud peer of the realm of poesy would gladly 
exchange all its earthly honors and posthumous fame 
for the consciousness in the world of retribution of 
never having written a line to impair the sense of 
virtue, or to invest vice with such enchantments as 
none but such a poet is capable of creating. Far 
difiierent must be the feelings of him, who, while he 
held the pen of composition in his hand, felt the 
weight of responsibility at his heart, and sent forth 
to an admiring world " no line which dying he would 
wish to blot," no sentiment which in the land of 
retribution he would wish to recall. It were prefer- 
able even to be subjected to the charge of being 
gloomy, were the heart made better by that sadness, 
than to jest at sacred things, and deride the hopes 
founded upon the sublime revelation from God to 
man. 

The contrasts of Young constitute one secret o£ 
his impressive power. Thus : 



How poor, how rich, how abject, bow aagnst, 
How complicate, how wonderfai is man I 

An heir of glory, a f nul child of dost, 
Helpless immortal, insect infinite. 
A worm, a Ood— I tremble at myself! 

No man can attain to the true dignity of his na- 
ture without a long and patient introversion of the 
observing faculties. If <* the proper study of man- 
kind is man," the greatest proficiency is attained by 
studying ourselves, by descending into the interior 
chambers of the soul, and observing the operation of 
its complex machinery. Nobly does Young say, 

Man, know thyself, all wisdom oeatres there. 
To none man seems ignoble but to man ! 

If Michael has fought our battles, and Raphael has 
sung our triumphs, and Gabriel has spread his wings 
from distant worlds to bring messages for the benefit 
of man, why should he live so far below his dignity ? 

Young followed in the track of Miltoo, when he 
taught us to believe more firmly in the proximity of 
celestial spirits to the dwellings of humanity. In 
yielding our faith to such a theory, we are not merely 
led along by a poet's fancy, we are warranted by the 
authority of the inspired orades themselves, which 
speak of the << angels as ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation." 
A beautiful idea is that of the secret interlinking of 
those heavenly ones with us poor visible pilgrims of 
earth. How often, when fainting in the wilderness, 
like the poor Egyptian mother, has the angel of 
hope appeared to revive our spiriu, and point to 
some grateful fountain in the desert, unseen by us, 
because our eyes were dimmed with teare. And so, 
under the same icind Frovidenoe, we are taught that 
friendship is something more than " a name." 

'( Heaven gives ns friends to bless the present scene, 

Hesnmes ibem to prepare us for the next, 

All evils nataral are moral goods. 

All discipline iadalgence, on the whole.'* 

There is, in fact, in the poems of Young a mass 
of true philosophy, which, were it but drawn out in 
scholastic form, would constitute quite a volume of 
sound instruction on good ethical principles. The 
purity of his productions is most exemplary, con- 
sidering the license indulged by his contemporaries, 
and the fact that the age of Anne had by no means 
freed itself from the pestiferous influence of the age 
of Charles II., the royal debauchee, who enthroned 
vice in his court, while he banished virtue to seek 
a refuge among the despised Puritans. Dryden 
himself sometimes dabbled in pollution, nor was 
Swift altogether free from the charge of pandering 
to the baser passions of the human heart. But the 
most bitter enemy of Young could never bring such 
an accusation against him. 

How much domestic experiences, in fact the gene- 
ral fortunes of a man's life have to do with shaping 
and coloring his works as an author, it is not neces- 
sary to discuss. The connection is as important as 
it is undoubted ; of this the history of authon is 
abundant proof. In his preface to "The Com- 
plaint," Young says that " the occasion of this poem 
is real, not fictitious, and the facts mentioned did 
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naturally pour these moral refleotious on tlie thoi^ht 
of the writer." 

Much of the character and achievements of the 
executive portion of our race depend on the interior 
discipline of the mind, not alone the intellectual, but 
the moral discipline to which men are subjected. 
The true heroes in every department of exalted ac- 
tion have been thus tried in the crucible. Such 
names as have been given to a deathless fame will 
immediately suggest a train of trials, the history of 
which has been disclosed to the world. How great 
a portion has been endured in secret we can only 
conjecture. Take two great names in England's 
literary hi&tory, Milton and Scott, for the latter 
was a thorough English loyalist, though a true 
Scotchman. What burdens those men carried 
through life ! On genial tempers such discipline has 
the happiest effects. On the sullen and morose it 
descends like water on the rock. Many a tender 
thought, many a touching description have we from 
our author, in consequence of the heart-crushing he 
experienced by his repeated bereavements. 

Some authors have a peculiar faculty of dilating a 
sentiment, until its spirit and vigor have almost eva- 
porated. The thought may be original, it may be 
valuable, but they spread it out as a gold-beater ex- 
pands gold-leaf, until it becomes all but impalpable. 
Not so with Young. There will be found in his 
works a great amount of real bullion, weighty and 
valuable. Nor is he wanting in variety. For 
although, as his poetry falls upon the ear, there may 
be a seeming sameness in it, there is, in fact, in the 
staple of it great diversity of thought, as well as 
richness of metaphor. There are poets who have 
had a finer ear for the harmony of numbers, and the 
impressive melody of well chosen cadences, but 
who are deficient in that sustained vigor which 
characterizes Young. 

He has a peculiar versification, so much his own, 
that it would be recognized by the ear as soon as the 
face of a friend by the eye, on the repetition of a 
half dozen lines, even if they had never before been 
read. He is no copyist except from the book of na- 
ture and the heart of man. "He seems to have laid 
up,*' says Johnson, no " stores of thought or diction, 
but to owe all to the fortuitous suggestions of the 
present moment. Yet I have reason to believe that 
when once he had formed a new design, he then 
labored it with very patient industry, and that he 
composed with great labor and frequent revisions. 
His verses are formed by no certain model." 

His antithesis, which is perpetual, is not the 
polished and carefully balanced antithesis of Pope, 
but of Young, sudden, striking^ weighty, and making 
a constant demand on exclamation points. Witness 
this bold succession of lines : 

Is it in words to paint yon, oh ye rsllen ? 
Fall'n from the wings of reason and of hope ! 
Erect in stature, prone in appetite ! 
Patrons of pleasure, posting into pain ! 
Lovers of argument, averse to sense. 
Boasters of liberty, fast bound in chains ! 
Lords of the wide creation, and the shame ! 
More senuUss than the irrationals yon scorn. 
More base than those yon rule, than those yon pity * 



Deepest in woe l^om means of boundless blias ; 
Ys eursed by blessings infinite ! because 
Most highly ftvored, most profoundly lost ! 
Ys motley mass of contradietiom strong I 



A reader who should travel through the pages of 
Young at consecutive sittings, would feel that an 
overwhelming impression was made upon his mind. 
What it would definitely and distinctively be, it 
might be more difficult to say than what it would 
not be. It is certain the sense of the obligations of 
virtue would not be relaxed, the consciousness of 
immortality would not be enfeebled, the anticipa- 
tions of the retributive period would not be impaired, 
nor the dignity or the destiny of man be diminished 
in their apparent importance. 

His poetry is not only descriptive, but didactic, and 
that in a diflereot sense from the didactics of Pope. 
It is a serious improvement on the ethical tone of 
that ambitious poet, for it reverently draws from a 
higher source the motives for obedience to the lessons 
it inculcates. 

" In all his works," says Blair, « the marks of 
strong genius appear. His 'Universal Passion' 
possesses the full merit of that animated conciseness 
of style, and lively description of characters, which 
I mentioned as particularly requisite in satirical end 
didactic compositions. Though his wit may oAen 
be thought too sparkling, and his sentences too 
pointed, yet the vivacity of bis fancy is so great as 
toentertain every reader. In the * Night Thoughts,' 
there is much energy of expression ; in the first three 
there are several pathetic passages, and scattered 
through them all happy images and allusions, as well 
as pious reflections occur." 

If, as rhetoricians have pronounced, description be 
a good test of a poetical imagination, distinguishing 
an original from a second-rate genius, a creator from 
a copyist, then must Young claim and hold a high 
rank in the tuneful tribe. In him we have exem- 
plified a poet of bold conceptions, and decided origi- 
nality in his chosen style of composition, with an 
imagination inventive and luxuriant indeed, if not 
" all compact," the very exaggerations of which, 
while evidential of genius, aim at the support of the 
principles of virtue, and the extinction of falsehood 
and hypocrisy ; an imagination which, if it some- 
times does violence to a delicate and fastidious taste, 
never offends our moral sense, or tinges with a 
blush the cheek of innocence. 

His poetry is the effusion of a mind that held com- 
munion with sacred thoughts, and solemn associa- 
tions. In some parts it approaches even the dignity 
and grandeur of the epic, for that one thought which 
was enthroned in the mind of Milton — ** the vindica- 
tion of the ways of God to men" — seems to have 
been regnant also in that ot Young, and thus was 
his spirit ever kept in awe in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation, having little of the fear of 
God before its eyes. It was an age of frBe-thinJterSy 
men who, in the plenitude of their vanity, boasted 
in that self-bestowed name. Young demanded of 
them to "look on truth unbroken and entire," on 
truth in the btbtsm of Ood. 
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Parttf like half Mntenoes, eoafoond; th* whole 
Conveys the lenie, and Ood is anderatood, 
Who not in fragmenU writes to human raee ; 
Read his vhoU volumtt skeprie ! tA«ii reply ! 
This, this is thinking /rttf a thoacht that grasps 
Beyond a grain, and looks heyoaa an hour. 

Let the reader perme the dozen Bucoeeding lines 



in Night VII., The Complaint, and he will be 
struck with their power and sublimity. If, indeed, 
my criticism should allure him to the perusal or le* 
perusal of the whole volume, I shnll not have 
written in vain. 



THE LOST DAUGHTER. 



BT WILLIAM H. C. KOSMXE. 



The sea is the largest of cemeteries, and all its slamberers sleep without a monument. AH other grave-yaros, ia 
all lands, show some symbols of distinction between the great and the small, the rich and the poor, but in toe ( 
cemetery the king and the clown, the prince and the peasant are alike undistinguished. Oilss. 



All lonely is thy hearth. 

Dusk shadows round it fall, 
And tones of love and mirth 

Are hushed within thy hall. 
Her lips have drank the brine, 

Her poise is cold and still : 
A raonrnftel lot is thine, 
Though jewels of the mine 

And gold thy coffers fill. 

The church-yard turf below 

Her sainted mother lies, 
And there spring up and grow 

Bright flowers of varied dyes : 
And sorrow for thy child 

lisss desolate woold be, 
If near that mother mild 
Her grave-mound was np-pUed 

Beneath the same old tree. 

For thee the dawn is bright. 

Eve geouned with stars, in vsins 
Then moomest for a light 

That ne*er can shine again : 
Thy garden-bowers with grass 

And weeds are overrun ; 
The friends of old, alas ! 
Ungreeted by thee pass. 

For thon with earth hast done. 



By night her eyes of blue 

Upon thee sweetly gleam, 
But moraiog proves untrue 

The brief, but blissful dream; 
Her lute no longer rings. 

To dust and silence wed, 
And to its shattered strings 
The spider's drapery eliags— 

Drear sign that she is dead. 

With mutter sad and low. 
Why read those lines— 4<r loit— 

Then, with a cry of wo, 
Interrogate the blast? 

The star of Hope grows dark. 
And ocean's barren shore~- 

With straining eye to mark 

Some home-returning bark- 
Is paced by thee no more. 

Cheer up! the ssads of life, 

Old man, are running fast; 
TThe fever and the strife 

Will terminate at last : 
Beyond Time's drifting strand 

An Everlasting Rock 
Towers in a radiant land. 
And round it, hand In hand. 

Will meet Love's scattered flock. 



PERENNIAL FOUNTS. 



BT B. AirirA LSWXS. 



Tbibk not that I am hapless, ye who read 

The pensive numbers of my fervent lyre- 
Think not because my heart dStb sometimes bleed 
That on its hearth-stone glows no cheerful fire. 
By which congenial spirits love to sit, 

When hurtling tempests bleakly beat aronnd. 
And catch the joyance that its beams emit : 



Think not because I 've stood on every round 
Of Fortune's ladder, that no oasis 

Amid the deeert of my heart is blooming, 
Feeding the arid sands with dews of bliss. 

And all the sere and sallow waste perfuming— 
Not all the lava fires upheaved by Wo 
Can drain the roseate streams that through my heart 
vales flow. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AH wu so ■till, ao soft, in earth uid mir, 

Yoa scarce would start, to meet a spirit there ; 

Secure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene, on such a night ! Btbor. 

The shades of night were just descending, and 
the sombre shadows of a cloudy^, moonless evening, 
were rapidly commingling into one hug^ outline, 
what, but an hour prior, had been a lovely tropical 
landscape. All was tranquil, quiet, and seemingly 
enjoying that repose which the Omnipotent, in his 
wisdom, has made the business of the dark hours. 
The light land breeze, as it came softly through the 
tree-tops and floated oceanward, sighed scarcely 
louder than an Eolian harp ; the small waves, as they 
rippled on the smooth sand beach, murmured with 
a drowsy, dreamy sound, as if they were moving 
unconsciously, like an infant in its slumbers ; and 
the notes of the myriad insects, whose tiny voices 
arose from the forest's bosom, resembled strains of 
fairy harmony, sounding from some sweet spirit- 
land. 

Soothing and comforting would it have been to 
the disturbed soul, and care-worn heart, of any of 
Adam's toil-stricken sons whose lot is cast amid the 
city's noisy, busy hum, could they have been trans- 
ported to that still spot, on Cuba's extreme eastern 
shore. 

But even there, not long would they have been 
allowed sole possession of the pleasing scene ; for, 
scarce had gloom usurped the place so lately gilded 
by the brilliant rays of the departed sun, ere, gliding 
in from seaward, like a phantom of the deep, came 
an exquisitely moulded, tant, heavily sparred, full 
rigged brig. Gracefully and rapidly she approached 
the land ; and rounding-to, under the lee of a pro- 
montory that jutted far out into the water— a splash 
was heard, as her anchor dropped— a slight, creak- 
ing noise for a moment disturbed the quiet, as her 
sails were clewed up— and then, beautiful, motion- 
less, and deathly silent, she floated as if she was, 
and had always been, as stationary, and as little sub- 
ject to the will of man, as the high neck of land be- 
yond her. 

Hour followed hour, and the silence that reigned 
on board the brig remained unbroken. The square- 
ness of her yards, the loftiness of her spars, the 
neatness of her rigging, all went to show that she 
contained a large and efficient crew ; but no sound 
of bell, or other token, gave evidence that any one 
held ward or watch on her decks. 
But just at midnight, when it should have struck 



eight bells, a low whistle from a boatswain's call 
resounded ; two seamen sprang over the hammock- 
nettings into the starboard quarter-boat, which was 
immediately settled away, and in a few seconds was 
riding at the gangway. Eight stalwort sailors joined 
their companions, and taking their places on the 
thwarts, in less than two minutes from the sound of 
the call, the cutter was manned with a crew of ten 
men and ready for service. Some time elapsed, 
however, and still she remained unemployed— «nd 
her men were beginning to indulge in conversation, 
when the command of— 

" Silence in the boat, there !" uttered by a voice 
breathing authority in every tone, proved that the 
one for whom they were waiting was not far off. 

Quickly the individual who had given the order 
came down the side; and seating himself in the 
stem sheets assumed the tiller-ropes. 

The promptness with which his order had been 
obeyed attested the awe with which the seamen re- 
garded their superior : and the quick, stem manner 
in which he asked — 
<< Are you all armed?'' called forth a ready 
"Ay, ay, sir." 

"Are your weapons in good order? Are your 
pistols loaded, and your cutlases sharp?" he then 
asked. The crew again answered in the affirmative. 
" Shove off, then ! Oars! Let fall! Give way!" 
were the commands rapidly uttered, and as quickly 
obeyed ; and pulling around the bows of the brig, the 
armeoboat sped swiftly across the cove. 

Propelled by twenty strong and practiced arms, it 
was but a little while until the boat arrived at the 
mouth of a small creek, or rather bayou, about half 
a mile to the westward of the brig. A slight motion 
of the steersman's right hand, and the cutter shot 
into this bayou, up which, at the same rapid rate, 
she proceeded for a quarter of a mile. 

Dark, heavy masses of foliage, rising from the 
very surface of the water, prevented any thing from 
being visible but their own dull outline, the black 
looking clouds that were scudding along on high, 
and the murky water. Not a word had been snoken 
on board of the cutter since she shoved off, and as 
she flitted through the shadows in that dim light the 
monotonous click of her oars, as they turned in the 
rolocks, had a ghoul-jike, ominous sound, and she 
seemed, what she really was, a special messenger 
of the Evil One's bent on an errand of wickedness. 

Abruptly the direction of the boat's head was* 
changed. "In oars!" whispered the officer; and 
shooting through what appeared a cleft in the solid 
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looking mass of mangrove bnshesi the cutter's bow 
grated on the shore. Leavixig the boat, the officer 
followed by eight of his men, in single file, imme- 
diately started at a quick pace on a small path that 
led down to the water's edge; and with which he 
must have been very familiar, or he could never 
have distinguished it in that dusky light, so indis- 
tinct was it. 

Leading through the thicket for a couple of hun- 
dred yards, the path opened on the edge of a large 
and tastefully arranged garden, across which was 
seen the back part of a commodious and elegant 
dwelling. 

When arrived at the indosure, the officer halted 
his men for a moment, and adopting a much kinder 
tone and manner than he had used during the night, 
though they lost nothing in dignity or authority, he 



*< Yon house, my men, contains a priceless trea- 
sure ; in it there is a jewel of surpassing value, upon 
whose possession I have set my heart. It is the 
mansion of Don Manuel Candido ; and a pearl above 
all computation is his only daughter. To obtain her 
is the object of this visit ; and although it is not a 
very fashionable hour to call upon a young lady, yet, 
as we are but rough sea-dogs, I hope she will par- 
don the intrusion." 

A peculiar chuckle, half laugh, half grunt, was 
littered by the sailors, and the speaker continued— > 

'^ The house, as you see, is but (^ a single story. 
The windows, it is true, are barred with iron, but 
the grating across the one I wish to enter, if there 
is any potency in gold, we will find easil/ put aside. 
The dwelling contains, besides the servantu, at least 
half a dooen gentlemen visiten and the old Don ; so 
I oommand you, as you fear my displeasure, to be 
OS silent as if you were in Davy Jones' locker. 
Follow me ; keep quiet ; and, as you dread death, 
speak not above your breaths !" 

Every thing in and around the house was in deep 
repose. No fairy or good angel appeared watching 
over its inhabitants, to warn them of the hideous 
wrong with which they were threatened. No men- 
tal forebodings or warning dreams disturbed their 
slumbers ; and peacefully, all unconscious of danger 
near, they slept; whilst the party from the brig 
crept stealthily, with panther-like tread, through 
the garden, to a window at the left comer of the 



After the fashion of the Spaniards, the window 
was covered with iron bars, running through cross- 
pieces of the same metal, reaching from below the 
lintel on the outside above the coping— and at the 
first glance it looked strong as a fortress. But slight 
effort was required from the three seamen who 
grasped iirto wrench it from its place; and to show 
that the household had been tampered with, and that 
every bar had been out. And in less time than we 
have taken to tell it, there was no other protection 
between the occupants of the chamber and the rough, 
lawless men without, than the heavy white curtains 
which served to keep at bay the night air. Lightly 
stepping through the open window, which came 



nearly to the ground, the officer of the cutter passed 
into the apartment; and there a picture of such 
purity, innocence and loveliness met his eyes, that, 
had not his heart been formed of stone, or been gov- 
erned by passions that know neither fear, pity nor 
remorse, he would have turned and relinquished his 
fell purpose. But when did man, influenced by his 
baser feelings, falter in his eflbrts! Would that 
mortals were as strenuous in the paths of virtue. 

The room was a large one, luxuriously furnished, 
and in the far corner, reclining on a low couch — 
which the ruys from a small chamber-lamp on the 
table brought out in strong relief— slept one of the 
most beautiful of nature's most enchanting works— 
a young girl, just passing into womanhood. Her 
oval face, perfect in its outline, was resting upon an 
arm that for synunetry and tapering beauty would 
have shamed Canova's masterpiece, whilst its 
snowy whiteness contrasted charmingly with the 
dark volumes of her rich, glossy, raven tresses, that 
were scattered over the pillow above it. 

Tranquilly she slumbered; and entranced, with 
his eyes riveted on her face, first gazing at her ruby 
lips, and then at her long silken eye-lashes, the bold 
intruder within the sanctuary of virtue, purity and 
youth stood for a time as if bereft of the power of 
motion. A slight movement of the beautiful sleeper 
recalled him to his senses, and stepping to the foot 
of the couch he laid his hand gently, but firmly, 
upon the shoulder of a mulatto girl who was sleep- 
ing on a rug near her mistress. 

As if the visit had not been unlocked for, the girl 
awoke without manifesting surprise or alarm ; and 
after listening to a few whispered words, she and 
the man under whose influence she seemed, softly 
stole to the couch of the still unconscious lady. 

Dexterously the treacherous muhitto slipt a scarf 
across the lovely one's mouth, who, startled, awoke 
to find herself enveloped and pinioned in a coverlet, 
and being lifted in the strong grasp of a kidnapper. 

But a moment before, she had been roaming in the 
enchanted paradise of youth's vision realms, happy 
as an angel, her mind full of blissful imaginings— 
now she awakened to find herself a captive in her 
father's house! enclosed in the embrace of a 
stranger ! about to be carrried she knew not where, 
she dared not think for what! Even her trusted 
servant in league against her ; and she unable to cry 
for that help she was aware was so near, and that 
she felt confident would be so readily affbrded. The 
wild, the mournful, despairing, heart-broken glance 
she cast around was expressive of hopeless and 
anguished feelings— and uttering a low, choking sob, 
she swooned upon the shoulder of him who was 
bearing her ofi*. 

" Thank the devil for that ! she has fainted, and 
will neither struggle nor cry," exclaimed in sup* 
pressed but exulting tone the bold man in whose 
arms she was. " Come, Bonita, bear ahand, and 
gather what yon wish to carry ofi"; we have no 
time to tarry." And stepping out on the ground as 
easily as if he had been all unburthened, the robber 
bore his prey swiftly toward his boat. Two of the 
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meo entering the apartment he had jurt left, piekad 
up a large trunk, and, followed by the mulatto, they 
with their comrades hurried after their leader; 
whibt the inmates of the dwelling eootinued to 
slumber in happy ignorance of the sorrow that 
awaited them in the morning. 

"Give way with a will, men! A long stroke, 
and a steady one. A hundred dollars apiece you 
shall have for this night's work,'' said the officer as 
soon as the boat was manned. And the bright streak 
of foam that soon flashed in her wake proved that 
her crew were doing their best. 

In a brief space they neared the brig. A hail— an 
answer ; the Isdy was passed on board, and then be- 
low ; the mulatto followed ; the officer then sprang up 
the side and took his place on the quarter-deck ; and 
as the cutter was rising from the water, to its ac- 
customed berth on the quarter, the anchor was got, 
the tacks and sheets were hauled home, and with 
helm a-port and yards braced op, the brig was 
standing with a stlflf breeze, rapidly toward the Isle 
of Pines. Leaving the cove and its surroundings as 
calm, as quiet, and as lonesome as if it had never 
been the scene of aught ungentle or soul-troubling. 

CHAPTER II. 

Beaaty *• a doubtful good, a glass, a flower, 
Lett, faded, broken, dead within an hoar ; 
And beauty, blemished once, forever 'a lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost. 

SKXaSPXAES. 

The mommg's sun was shining brightly on land 
and ocean, and the brig that had the evening before 
anchored in the cove, was hurrying across the 
smooth sea, heading W. S. W., as if she were 
making toward the Spanish Main. 

Many as are the gallant vessels that have been 
illumed by the tropic son, jiever did its rays dart 
.athwart a more sightly hull, handsomer spars, or 
neater top-hamper, than belonged to the craft whose 
shadow it was now casting on the water. 

In the dim night-light> when at anchor, the 
witchery of her model was unappreciable ; but now 
as her beauties stood revealed, she looked a perfect 
sea-nymph; and as she gracefully rose with the 
long-rolling swell, and, shaking the spray glittering 
like a shower of diamonds from her sharp bows, 
sunk again into her native element, she appeared a 
pure ooean-Bprite, possessed of life and animation, 
gamboling in very exuberance of spirits. And the 
muxsles ef the heavy guns, seen through the half- 
ports, looked as if they would be used only ih case 
of self-defense. 

But appearances, in vesselfl as in men, are oit 
times deceptive ; and the denizens of this world are 
too often found to be, sad as it is to acknowledge it, 
bad in proportion to their beauty— and the splendid- 
looking brig was neither more nor less— than a 
pirate ! 

Her crew, strong in numbers, stout of arm, bold 
of heart and consoiencelesfr— were renegades from 
every clime. Men of more than a thousand crimes, 
and possessing but the single virtue of bravery ; or 



to name it more aptly, recklessness. True it is, 
they were faithful one to the other ; for this, in other 
men a virtue, they, however, deserve no praise ; tor 
against them was every man's hand, and theirs 
against the world ; so that their existence and safety 
depended, and they knew it, altogether upon the 
integrity of each to each, and of the whole to their 
leader— who was their head, their mind, and upon 
whom they depended for direction. And fit cap- 
tain for such a crew was he who commanded the 
brig. Gifted by nature lavishly with every quality, 
physical and mental, that would have rendered him 
an ornament to society, an honor to his family, n 
valuable citizen to his oountry-^through mistaken 
kindness on the. part of his guardians, in his early 
youth, he had been allured to follow, without re* 
straint or hindrance, the dictates of his own feelings. 
What wonder, then, that with an ardent temper^ 
ament, quick parts, a handsome person, and reckleaa 
disposition, he had listened to the voice of the syren 
that lureth annually to destruction, so many hundreds 
of the most promising youths of the nation. 

The commencement of his course toward the pit 
that is bottomless, was the same that has wrecked 
the prospects, blasted the hopes of countless yoong 
men, born apparently for better things, fitted for 
nobler ends. F irst, vanity and dress ; then gambling 
and lewd company entangled and ensnared him ; 
and then came pecuniary embarrassments ; and then, 
as the downward path is ever swiftly traveled, a 
forgery ! Fear of discovery came next— for pride is 
a feeling that ever, in strong natures, maintains the 
ascendency ; and dreading lest he should be die- 
graced among his associates, not sorrowing for the 
crime, but fearing the consequences, he fled from 
the place of his nativity, the beautiful city of Sa- 
vannah, to the West Indies. 

And now, whilst yet but in the first flush of man- 
hood, scarce twenty-five, Frank Vincent wns 
widely known and universally feared, as the daring 
commander of the most dreaded pirate that had-evor 
harried the peaceful traders of the southern seas. 
£ven the swift-sailing slavers, though near akin to 
pirates themselves, at all times kept a bright look- 
out for his brig. For the Fire-Fly never yet had 
met the craft she could not overhaul ; and many a 
time, when other quarry was scarce, like the eagle 
after the fish-hawk, had she pounced upon some 
heavily-ladened Guineaman, relieved him of his 
living freight— and left him empty, cargoless, when 
almost arrived at port. 

Such was the Fire-Fly, her captain, and her crew, 
all, spite of many external beauties and material 
perfections, morally loathsome, dark, polluted. But, 
as if the AUwise in his mercy desired to leave naught 
so abandoned as to be deprived of all rea^ why it 
should be suflered to exist— even on board that brig, 
devoted as she was to rapine, robbery, and murder; 
the home of men careless of Heaven, honor, and 
virtue, who delighted in all sinfulness— in bright and 
glorious contrast to every thing around— like a pearl 
of price in a bed of mire— was one spirit, pure, un- 
spotted, unpolluted, almost angalio in iu innocence. 
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It was the bou] of the captive maiden who, the 
evening before, had been ao rudely hurried from 
the home of her childhood; and who now, with 
heart almost bursting, was pent-up in the Fire-Fly's 
cabin. 

CHAPTER III. 

She standi, as stands the stricken deer, 
Checked midway in the fearfal chase, 

When barsts upon his eye and ear 

The gaunt, gray robber, baying near 
Between it and its hiding-piaiee— 

While still behind, with yell end blow, 

Sweeps, like a storm, the coming foe. 

Whittisb. 

Nothing was there in the cabin of the Fire-Fly 
to remind an occupant of the character of the brig. 
The apartment, it is true, was of unusual size for 
the dimensions of the vessel — whose measurement 
barely reached two hundred tons— 4)ut that might be 
for the accommodation of passengers ; whilst the 
splendor displayed in its fittings and furniture, could, 
without much stretch of the imagination, be attri- 
buted to a desire to enhance their comfort. Two 
large state-rooms occupied its aAer oomers, which, 
like the bulkhead that divided it from what in a 
man-of-war would have been the ward-room, were 
enameled green and gold. The beams, heavily 
gilded, appeared solid bars of the precious metal ; 
whilst plate-glass let in between them, the whole 
length of the ceiling, reflected the brilliant hues of 
the rich emerald and gold-cdored carpet that covered 
the floor. Pictures of sea-scenes, and of female 
heads, that would have graced the cabinet of a con- 
noisseur, hung around the sides, and were let in be- 
tween the two large stem-windows that lighted the 
cabin. Across the transom stretched a broad, luxu- 
rious couch, covered with green silk — opposite to 
which, against the bulk-head, and on both sides of 
the door to the companion-way that led on deck, 
were chastely finished rose-wood beaufets, loaded 
with gold plate and chrystal. Books, too, and 
musical instruments were scattered about in pro- 
fusion on lounges in various parts of the cabin, and 
on a round-table that stood in its centre. And, more 
beautiful than any of the works of the limner's art 
that surrounded her, kneeling by the table, her arms 
resting upon it, and her head bent down until her 
forehead touched its cold marble top, was she who 
had so unexpectedly and suddenly been installed 
mistress of this gorgeous apartment. Gold, how* 
ever, is even heavier than baser metal; and though 
fetters composed of it may look brighter, they gall 
as deeply as those of rusty iron ; and never was the 
spirit of captive in loathsome dungeon more racked 
and oppressed, than was the bosom of the fair tenant 
of that rich and costly prison. 

Since sHI had recovered from the deep, almost 
deathly syncope, which the first shock had thrown 
her into, and from which she did not awaken until 
the brig was far out at sea, the kidnapped one had 
been constantly engaged in prayer. At first her ap- 
peals to the Virgin Mary, the saints, and to the 
Father of Light were frantic, and nttered with 



maniacal ferrar ; but as if she found relief from the 
violence of her speech and gesture, or, mayhap, from 
faith in the efficacy of her prayers, slie gradually be- 
came more calm. Food and refreshment of all kinds 
she had sternly refused; and indignantly she had 
ordered the girl Bonita, to whose faleieoew she at- 
tributed her misfortunes, from her presence, every 
time she came, and she had been frequently, to 
press her to sleep or to eat. 

Long had Garcia been kneeling by the tabl»— 
maintaining so rigidly the same attitude, that had it 
not been for a nervous tremor that occasionally agi* 
tated her frame, and a low moan that escaped her 
lips, it would have been impossible to have persuaded 
a spectator that she was not a faultless piece of 
sculpture, when a slight noise was heard at the door 
that led on deck. It was, however, unheeded by 
the maiden; and the door opening, Bonita soAly 
entered the cabin, and walked toward her mistress. 

When almost to the table, the mulatto paused ; 
she was a woman of not more than thirty years of 
age, -with straight hair and regular features, of a 
clear dark-olive complexion ; and besides possessing 
an appearance of unusual intelligence for one of her 
class, she had a kind, open, frank-looking face, the 
expression of which was strangely at variance with 
the conduct she had been guUty of toward her too 
confiding mistress. 

As the servant gaxed at the sweet being still pros- 
trate by the table, and heai^ one of the plamtive, 
mournful sobs she uttered, the feelings of sorrow, of 
pity, of true compassion that were at work in her 
heart became visible on her dusky countenance, and 
tears began to trickle freely down her brown face. 

Creeping slowly toward her kneeling lady, the 
girl addressed her in a voioe naturally soA and sweet, 
but now rendered musical by the depth of her emo- 
tions, in the language of kindest endearment. Every 
torm of aflfection she could think of— and no tongue 
aflfords more beautiful terms by which to expreaa 
love than the Spanish— she lavished upon her mis- 
tress in vain. Bonita, seeing her words all unheeded, 
drew still closer to the lady she had served so long, 
and, until lately, so fiuthfuliy, and the woman-feeling 
getting uppermost in her heart, forgetful of the dif- 
ference in their stations and of her mistress's anger, ' 
laid her hand on the maiden'a waist, and knelt by 
her side. 

Though the words of the girl had produced no 
perceptible impiession upon the lady, the touch of 
her hand wrought an instantaneous change. No 
sooner had ita weight been felt, than Garcia sprang 
to her feet, and stepping back several paces with 
gleaming eyes, contempt and scorn lighting every 
feature, stood regarding the still crouching mulatto 
with agaze as hard and pityless as if the girl's touch 
conveyed pestilence and death. 

Magnificent did Garcia look as thus she stood 
Though young, seventeen summers having hardly 
passed over her, her form was fully developed, and 
her figure, faultless in ita proportions, was above the 
average standard of woman. Her oval face, ex- 
quisitely shaped nose, dark, lustrously brilliant eyes, 
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with long black Iftshes, her mouth, that looked as if 
it could express every emotion of her breast, her 
luxurious tresses, her classical head, all together 
rendered her a woman of surpassing beauty — one 
such as the Italian artists love to paint. And as she 
now stood, with every nerve tense, every feature 
** of her intellectual and expressive face brought into 
' play, with confidence created by the necessity of 
self-reliance showing forth in her very attitude, she 
looked fit queen for a warlike people— charming and 
beautiful enough to carry captive and retain in bond- 
age, the heart o( any thing mortal. 

** Silently, for a brief space, the lady gazed at the 
mulatto, who remained crouched where she had first 
kneeled, her head sunk upon the floor, as if to de- 
IHrecate the wrath of her incensed mistress. But 
her presence seemed loathsome to the maiden, who 
exclaimed, in accents vehement and full-tooed, 

'* Out, vile, treacherous slave ! Begone ! Leave 
me ! Never let me see you more ! Your presence 
will kill me!" 

" Oh ! pity ! pity ! dear mistress," sobbed the girl. 

" Pity ! pity you ! For what— for betraying, for 
selling me ! Me— who have ever treated you with 
kindness ! Leave me I Leave me ! You are too base 
to bandy words with !" was the reply of the lady. 

" For the love of the Blessed Virgin, have mercy 
on me, and pardon me ! Indeed, dearest, sweetest, 
mistress, I am not so guilty as I seem. I knew not 
what I was doing. Listen to me, oh ! turn not away 
from me until you have heard me, and then, if I 
speak not the truth drive me away forever," ex- 
claimed the mulatto, as crawling across the cabin- 
floor she approached her mistress, and taking the 
hem of the lady's dress in her hands, sank at her 
fee^ 

There is an eloquence in genuine feeling that sel- 
dom fails to produce conviction ; and the deep pathos 
of the girl's appeal, the sincere repentance she un- 
doubtedly felt for the part she had acted — for her 
look9, her voice, her position, were all too true to 
nature to be simulated — caused a reaction in the 
feelings of her mistress. As a storm cloud from be- 
fore the sun, the dark and angry expression flitted 
from Garcia's face — ^which resumed its habitual calm 
^*and mild appearance, as raising Bonita from the floor, 
she spoke to her in tones sad but kind. 

'' Ever, until now, hast thou been true to me, Bo- 
nita. Since earliest childhood have you waited upon 
me aflectionately, and faithfully performed thy du- 
ties. And, oh ! the blessed saints above know, that 
I would love, better than words can tell, to find thee 
still trustworthy— for sorely do 1 now need some one 
in whom I can confide." 

" Trust me then agam ; oh ! ffi» vu/0, mi aima, 
and save your poor Bonita's heart from breaking. 
More than my own life, I love you, dearest mistress 
—and if you will only again place confidence in your 
slave, there is nothing a determined woman can do, 
that I will shrink from, to prove my devotedness to 
yon, my angel, and to show my repentance for the 
folly I have been guilty of.'* 

" 1 will believe you, my poor girl, and foiigive you ; 



for I think your sorrow now is almost a match for 
mine. And now tell me frankly, Bonita, by what 
arts you were induoed to lend yourself so thoroughly 
to my foul wronging." 

And seemingly relieved to find that her favorite 
servant was not leagued against her, and that she 
still had one friend, though an humble one, to depend 
upon, the fair captive seated herself upon the 
cushioned transom, whilst Bonita, half-sitting, half- 
reclining at her feet, commenced her explanation. 

" But once, eara ntfu*, has your Bonito been ab- 
sent from you since first she nursed you, an infant, 
in these arms. It was, as you remember, last win- 
ter—when I, confined by sickness, was prevented 
from accompanying you to your aunt's in Puerto 
Principe. Since your return home you have been 
as you never were before. In your sleep you have 
started and talked aloud, and nightly called upon 
Henrico ; a name I did not know. You were quiet 
in the day time, and seemed sad, and almost ceased 
talking. And I thought, was I wrong, that you had 
given your heart to some gallant you had seen in the 
city." 

" Too quick, and yet not altogether wrong, hast 
thou been in thy guessing, girl." Interrupted the 
lady, the expression of her countenance suddenly 
changing to a more hopeful air as she continued — 
" Yet, surely, Henrico can have had no hand in thus 
hurrying me unasked and unattended, away from 
my father and my home. Speak girl, quick ! is it 
Henrico that holds us captive." 

" He told me, mistress, that he was so called. He 
also said that you were willing to go— that you were 
fearful your father would not consent to his suit, and 
had agreed to be stolen. It was very strange to me 
that you should have so suddenly allowed your love 
for your only parent to be so soon over-mastered by 
that for a stranger. But the Senor spoke so kindly 
of you, he talked so sweetly, he made me such hand- 
some presents, that, poor simpleton that I was, he 
coaxed me to believe him, and said it would be but 
a matter of a day or two and then your father would 
be reconciled. And I, fool that I am, and knowing 
your father's love for you, assisted to carry you from 
him." 

** Oh, my father ! my good, kind, indulgent father ! 
What will become of you without your only child, 
your heart's idol ! And what, oh ! what will yoa 
think of her afiection, if you believe she has wil- 
lingly lefl you," sobbed Garcia. <* But tell me, Bo- 
nita," she instantly continued, " what manner of man 
is he in whose power we are ? If it is Henrico — 
yet no it cannot be, ho would scorn to take such an 
advantage of a lady— but should it by any chance be 
he, no harm will reach us, for, when he knows the 
sorrow and trouble he has caused, he will hasten to 
carry us back to my dear lather." 

A noise on the companion-way prevented the de- 
scription the girl was about to commence, and the 
door quickly opening, the subject of their conversa- 
tion entered the cabin. Different indeed was the 
eflfect produced upon the mistress and the servant by 
the appearance of the captain. 
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The girl jumped toward luxn, ezolaiming— 

"Oh, SeSor, SeHor, are you not Henrico?" 

Whilst Garcia, with horror and fear depicted in 
every lineament, shrieked-* 

'* God in Heaven have pity ap<Mi me ! I am lost, 
lost," and overcome by the intensity of her feelings, 
■he sank back upon the seat from which, at the 
opening of the door, she had arisen. 

As he stood by the table, in the centre of the cabin, 
there was nothing visible in the appearance of Frank 
Vincent, calculated to cause so much alarm in the 
breast of a woman. * Tall, with a good figure, hand- 
some face, and well-shaped head, covered with a 
profusion of brown, curly hair, and large deep-blue 
eyes— he had more the semblance of one likely to 
gain favor in lady's hearts, than to scare the rich 
blood in terror from their cheeks. And as he re- 
garded the beautiful Spaniard, with a smile on his 
lip, no one would have imagined that a form so iair 
to look upon, a face so seeming frank, could belong 
to one who had so hard a heart« so fierce a spirit, so 
unalterable a will, as belonged in verity to the pirate 
captain— in despite of his youth, and of the early 
moral instruction he had received. 

In a rich, deep and finely modulated voice, but 
with a slightly jeering tone, he addressed G«rcia— 

" A bright good-morrow to you, lady fair. J hope 
you find the poor accommodations I have to oflfer 
not altogether unbearable. And 1 have come, to 
crave in person, your pardon for the liberty I took, 
all unasked, of bringing you to share this, my narrow 
home." 

To this salutation Garcia paid no attention— though 
the tears, which began to show through the fingers 
which covered her face, proved she was no uucon- 
oerned listener. 

" What, my coy lady, not even a word, or a look, 
for a man who adores you. For one who will be 
your slave for life, if you will only render him one- 
half the love he tenders you. Speak, my shy one, 
speak ; you have to do with one who has seen too 
much of woman's weeping to set it down for more 
than it is worth. Gome, lady, dry those needless 
tears— look up, and tell whether we are to be friends, 
or whether you put me at defiance." 

The captain paused, as if he expected a reply, and 
Garcia, subduing her emotions by a strong eflTort, 
rose calmly to her feet, and looking steadily in the 
face of her interrogator, replied in a voice that, 
tremulous at first, became firm and decided, as with 
flashing eye and swelling bust, she answered-- 

" Friends ! Ay, such friendship you bear to me as 
the wolf does to the lamb. Such love you have for 
me as has the hawk for the poor bird he awoops 
upon. Well dost thou know, base man, the feelings 
I entertain toward thee. At Principe I told yon that 
I loved another, and besoogfat you to Uouble me no 
mora with your hateful presence. And then, to 
show your love and your manhood, which I take it 
are about on a par, you stole me from my father's 
house in the dead hoar of the night. And now, you 
offer me your love! Outuppnyou! Outnponyou! 
Do you think so little of a Spanish maiden's spirit as 



to dream even, that one could love such a thing as 
you are ! a robber of unarmed men's houses ! a kid 
napper of defenseless woman ! No ! though ail alone, 
unsupported, save by the Holy Father above, the 
blessed saints, and the stout heart they have given 
me, here, in your own cabin, on board your own 
ship, on the wide sea— I defy you, sir captain, for 
death at least, will not desert me." 

Quietly, without change of feature, Vincent lis- 
tened to the impassioned accents and biting words of 
his captive. He had spoken truly when he $aid he 
could not be moved by woman's teara; for the 
prompting of his own willful breast, was all that ever 
influenced him. In the same jeering tone that he 
had at first used, he continued — 

Brave words, bravely spoken, my bright one. 
Right worthy are you to share a rover's home — and 
by all that I hold dear, and by all that I bate in this 
world and all others, share my lot thou shall, I like 
the spirit you show— it suits me exactly— for the 
fiercer the gale the quicker it subsides. And now, 
my pretty one, one kin I claim as my reward for 
hearkening to you so patiently." 

Suiting his action to his words, the pirate captain 
advanced to clasp Garcia in his arms. But, as ho 
was about to touch her, she leaped past him, and 
rushing to the boaufet on the other side of the cabin, 
snatched from it a massive gold goblet, armed with 
which, she retreated to the farthest corner of the 
apiurtment. 

A merry laugh burst from Vincent, as he saw the 
determined and lovely girl snatch the goblet and 
place herself in the corner as if to resist him. 

" Surely, fair maid," he said, " you mu^t hold my 
manhood at a cheap rate, indeed, to think that so 
slight a weapon, in so weak a grai'p, would scare me 
from such sweet lips as thine. Stop your nonsense, 
lay down your trinket, and force me not to use vio- 
lence to reach your lips— for a kiss I will have, if it 
kills us both." 

"Keep ofi"! keep ofi'! Defile me not by your 
touch !" was the reply of Garcia, as with uplifted 
hand she retained her positi<». 

The pirate's outstretched arm was almost touching 
her, when summoning her entire strength, (lie daunt- 
less girl with all her force thrown into the blow, 
struck him on the temple. Suddenly, as if stricken 
by a bullet, the captain dropped to the deck, whilst 
his blood spouted over the dress and person of the 
brave maiden— who, forgetful of her own position, 
and of the provocation that led to the act, with her 
gentler instincts predominant exclaimed — 

**0h, father! forgive me for the deed I have 
done," and stooped to aid in distress, him, whom but 
a moment before she had been in terror of. 

The mulatto, who during the dialogue between 
her mistress and Vincent had seemed pamlyzed by 
fear, found her tongue as the pirate fell, and uttering 
shriek upon shriek, she hastened across the cabin to 
the assistance of the lady. 

The echo of the girl's first shriek had hardly died 
away, ere it produced an eflect the very opposite of 
that desired. For, startled by the clamor, the officer 
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of the watch looked into the oabin to lee what was 
wrong, and perceiving the body of hia commander 
lying on the door, motionteM and bathed in Uoodi he 
shouted — 

"Fire-Fly's ahoy, there!" as he jumped, and 
leaped at once down the companion-way. 

Scarcely had he reached his captain ere the orew 
came tumbling, in hurried confusion down the stairs, 
as many at a time as its limits would allow, and in a 
moment the gorgeous cabin, that lately had not been 
tenanted save by the fair Spanish lady, was crowded 
with truculent-looking sailors, of all ages, nations 
and colors, and only alike in the ferocity of their as^ 
pects and their readiness for deeds of Uood. 

A murmur arose in the cabin as its rough and 
hardened occupants learned the situation of their 
leader. And as some of them picked up the captain 
and carried him on deck, a fierce shout was raised 
by the rest of the semi-demons of— 

" Ovecboard with the hussies ! To the sharks with 
the pair of them*'— «nd a rush was made toward 
Garcia and the mulatto. 

Retaining her presence of mind amid even the 
great and imminent danger that now surrounded her, 
Garcia endeavored to speak to the rode throng. But 
their savage cries of— 

"Blood for blood!'* « Overboard with them !" 
"Blast them, clear them out!" drowned her more 
feeble tones. 

One glance the Spanish maiden cast at Bonita, as, 
swooning, she saw her carried ofi" in the grasp of a 
couple of swarthy wretches— and then, as she felt 
the coarse hands of their terrible associatea press 
painfully upon her shoulders, as they prepared to 
hurry her ofi", too, to oonstgn her, as she well knew, 
to a sudden and violent death and a watery grave, 
she also happily became unconscious. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Fate is above as all ; 
We •tmggle, bat what matters oar endeavor t 
Oar doom is gooe beyond oar own recall ; 
May we deny or mitigate it f— Never ! 

Miss Lahbox. 

Slight, indeed, is the barrier that oft times stands 
between man and his apparent destiny; and the 
seemingly trifling incidents or accidents that inter- 
pose to prevent the execution, of intended designs, 
changing the events anticipated to those directly 
opposite our desires, proves that what too many 
class under the sweeping but unmeanmg title of cir- 
cumstances— a term which can only be attributed 
correctly to the care and watchfulness of an over- 
ruling Providence— has much more to do with the 
xegulation and guidance of the daily affairs of life, 
than most of us are willing to admit. To our finite 
comprehensions, it is true, that the cause of these 
interpositions is generally unfathomable; for often 
we observe men snatched, as it were, by a miracle, 
from evils of no very great magnitude, to be imme- 
diately after plunged into a dark sea of troubles, from 
which they never escape. But despite our boasted 
intellectual privileges, and our claimed auperiority 



over all other dwellers on this mundane sphere, man, 
though made after the image of his creator, and eelf- 
suffieient in his advantages over the brutes, and in 
his free agency, goes blundering throi^h his few 
brief years, committing crime upon crime, the slave 
of first one passion and then another, as years change 
his cravings ; seeking always something that escapes 
his grasp, and fulfilling a destiny and a course that 
he never premeditated, so steadily and certainly, as 
to clearly demonstrate the existence of some invisi- 
ble and compelling power that guidea where it 
listeth, for its own wise ends and purposes. 

So it was with the pirate orew, as with shout 
and yell, and horrid blasphemy, they hurried Garcia 
up the companion-way— the fixed purpose of heaving 
her into the ocean reigning paramount in every 
heart— if such wretches, either at sea or ashore, can 
be said to possess hearts, other than the muscle that 
bears that name— with their coounander senseless, 
and incapable of preventing their fell design ; out of 
reach of all human power, it seemed as if the 
Spanish maiden's fate was fixed— her destiny in life 
accomplished. 

And yet, 'when all appeared so certain, a thing 
most trivial in itaeif, changed the current of events. 
The ruffians who had carried the mulatto from 
the cabin, with a long and loud "yo heave ho!" 
were just about launching her over the lee gang- 
way, as the party who were bearing her mistress 
reached the deck. Treating the whole matter as a 
jest, these swore that the lady should stiU maintain 
the prerogative of her rank, and precede the servant 
—and with a loud about, one of them sung out, 

" Blast your eyes there, ye lubbers ! hold fast and 
belay ! Our craft 's to be launched first— she 's the 
one that flies the broad pennant !" 

A severe blow on the aide of the head, from the 
butt of a pistol, laid the tipeaker prostrate on the 
deck ere the words had fairly passed his lips ; and 
his startled companions gave back on ail sides so 
suddenly, as to leave the two seamen who carried 
Garcia, alone, in the oentre of the deck, to face their 
recovered and infuriated oommander, who, with 
cheeks pale from loss of the blood that covered his 
clothes and streaked his face, and eyes, gleaming 
with concentrated rage and tiger passions, looked 
the personification of some Incarnate demon, who 
had just escaped from the regions below to assert 
his supremacy in power and wickedness over the 
demon-mortals who manned the Fire-Fly. 

Grasping a cocked pistol in each hand for half a 
minute, the pirate-captain stood regarding his crew ; 
seeking with eager gaxe to find who it was that had 
dared to be the ringleader in what he thought an at- 
tempt to deprive him of his fair captive. 

But the men, who had on many former occasions 
felt the foroe of their commander's wrath, and knew 
well the ferocity of his disposition when aroused, 
stood quietly, with downcast gaze, like truant 
school-boys confronted by their teacher. Those by 
the gang-way had laid Bonita on the deck, and slunk 
away for'ard ; whilst the two who supported Garcia, 
stood almost trembling with dread, within two paces 
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of their captain^ wishing to be rid of their dangerous 
burden, but afraid to move. 

*' Ye hell-hounds! did ye think I was dead, and 
that the brig and all that *8 in it were yours ?'* said 
the captain, in a low but clear voice, addressing him- 
self to the crew ; and then turning quickly to the 
two seamen who stood near him, he fiercely asked, 

«* What 's yonr purpose with that lady, you bloody 
rascals ? How dared you lay your hands on her, or 
any thing else I have a fancy to? Speak, speak 
quick, or I blow your lubber brains out !*' 

The nearest man, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
muzzle of the elevated pistol, answered, 

it I i)eg your pardon, Captain Vincent. I meant 
no harm or disobedience, sir ; nor did any of us. We 
thought this lady had killed you, sir; and, according 
to our law of blood for blood, we were about to 
throw her overboard." 

** Take her to the cabin, sir. Bear her carefully ; 
and a couple of you pick up that mulatto and bring 
her to— then carry her to her mistress. And, hark 
ye, lads, I '11 forgive you all this time ; but if ever 
you dare to lay your hands, nay, but a finger, ay, 
even a look, upon another lady of mine, I Ml make 
you wish you had seen the devil first," said Vincent, 
OS he walked toward the main-hatch, down which 
be disappeared ; whilst a loud huzza from the crew 
proclaimed their gratification at their captain's re- 
covery, and their pleasure at having escaped punish- 
ment for their interference with his captive. 

CHAPTER V. 

Is thsre oo eonataocy in earthly things f 
No happiness in us but what roust alter ? 
No life without the heavy load of fortune ? 
What miseries we are, and to onrselres ! 
Even then, when full content sits by ns, 
What daily sores and sorrows ! 

BSAUMORT Axn Flztcku. 

Having endeavored to depict the situation of the 
fair Garcia, we will now return to the home from 
which she was so rudely and unexpectedly hurried. 
It was the morning after the night in which the 
most lovely and cherished inmate of that luxurious 
house had been removed from its precincts. Several 
gentlemen were in the large drawing-room, which 
looked forth upon a wide piazza, up and down 
whose polished door some two or three more ca- 
belleroes were walking. By the restless manner 
with which every now and then one or the other of 
them would glance at his watch, or change his po- 
sition, it could easily be seen that they were anx- 
iously awaiting a summons to the matutinal meal, 
apparently already delayed beyond the usual hour. 
One, the eldest of the party, whose quick glancing 
eye, as he, from time to time, looked with a some- 
what nervous glance toward the door, teemed even 
more troubled than his younger companions; but the 
expression on his countenance evinced a deeper east 
of anxiety, than could have arisen from either slight 
vexations or the cravings of a keen appetite. 

He was a large and portly gentleman, who had 
numbered some fifty-five or six years, of command* 
ing appearance, and with an air of unmistakable 



breeding pervading his whole appearance. His 
large black eyes, which still retained their brilliancy, 
and fine features, proved that in his younger days he 
must have been eminently handsome ; and even now, 
though his head was thickly sprinkled with those 
tell-tales of time, silvery hairs, he would have been 
a dangerous rival to many a younger man, where 
ladies' smiles and favors were the prizes. 

After waiting some moments, this gentleman's 
anxiety overcame his patience, and taking up a small 
hand-bell that was lying on the table, he loudly rang 
it ; a servant quickly answered the summons, and in- 
quired his wishes. 

" Where is your mistress ? Has she not yet made 
her appearance?" were the simple questions he 
asked ; but the tone of voice in which they were put, 
betrayed considerable uneasiness. 

«( I don't know, Senor; I have not seen Senorita 
Garcia this morning," replied the ly>y. 

" Go and find Bonita then, and send her tome," re- 
turned the gentleman—and the boy left the room. 
In a few moments, however, he returned, and re- 
ported that Bonita had not yet left her mistresa'a 
chamber. * 

With a rapidly increasing dread and anxiety, for 
which he could not account, the old gentleman 
listened to the servant's answer. Leaving the 
drawing-room, he hastened to Garcia's room-door, 
at which he knocked. At first he tapped gently, but 
no answer being made, he rapped loudei^-nnominoua 
silence still reigned ; and being now really alarmed, 
he called, " Garcia ! Bonita \ Daughter !" in accents 
each time louder and more expressive of alarm. No 
reply was, however, returned to his numerous calls, 
and almost frantic with dread— it was Don Manuel, 
and his daqghter wasall in all to him — he dashed i^is 
foot against tbe door with such violence that the 
strong fastenings gave way, and he rushed into the 
chamber. Still was the fond father doomed to dis- 
appointment; for, as the reader knows, the sweet 
one who had occupied that chamber was already 
far beyond the sound of her parent's voice, else 
would she quickly have replied to the shrill and 
frantic shout he uttered, when he reached her couch 
and found it tenantloss. 

Although the father's cry did not reach the ears of 
the one for whom it was intended, it was distinctly 
heard in the drawing-room, and on the piazza, and 
the Ibntlemen there, alarmed, came hurrying into 
the bedchamber. 

The first one who entered was a gentleman of 
some twenty-five years of age ; of a noble figure, 
and classical regularity of feature, upon who(« face 
and in whose eye might be traced an anxiety almost 
as great as that exhibited on the father's countenance, 
as hurrying toward Don Manuel, he exclaimed — 

** In the name of Heaven, Senor, what ill has be* 
fallen you ? Is the Senorita Garcia ill ? " 

" HI, ill, Don Henrico," replied the old man, appa- 
rently bewildered, " ill, ill, did you ray Garcia was 
ill ! Take me to her, oh ! be quick, and take me to 
her — why did you keep it from me so long." 

Becoming still more alarmed by the Don's reply, 
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Don Henrico, for a moment, conid scarcely think, 
until a touch from one of the group of gentlemen who 
were standing by in breathless expectation, brought 
him to his senses. 

** I did not say that Senorita Garcia was ill, Don 
Manuel; I asked if she were." 

" What ! do n't you know where she is, Don Hen- 
rico? She is not here, the servants say she has not 
been out this morning; the door was locked — and 
look ! the saints have mercy upon me, look ! 
the grating has been removed from that win- 
dow !'* and as he spoke, the old Don hastened toward 
the window at which he pointed, and sprang through 
it into the garden, followed by Don Henrico, the rest 
of the gentlemen, and all the servants ; for by this 
time the disappearance of their young mistress had 
become known throughout the house, and all the ser- 
vants had collected in her room. 

The poached %roua<^» ^^^ broken shrubbery, the 
removal of the iron-grating, showed conclusively 
that violence had been used in the abduction of Gar- 
cia ; and the broad path made by the cutter's crew as 
they passed through the g|rden to their boat, plainly 
pointed out the direction they had taken. Headed 
by Don Manuel, the party of gentlemen and many 
of the servants hurried to the water's edge, in hopes 
of finding further traces of the lost lady ; but when 
they arrived at the bank, all that they could discover 
was the impression left in the soft mud by the cut- 
ter's bow. 

So soon as Don Manuel was convinced that his 
daughter had been violently carried off, his whole 
manner changed; and from a nervous, fidgetty, 
anxious bearing, he became cool, collected, and de- 
termined—a deep and settled feeling of revenge 
usurped the place of the fearful forebodings of un- 
known ill that had at first beset him — and he looked 
and acted like the bold and gallant gentleman he was. 

Turning to Don Henrico, he asked — 

"What think you of this, Senor? Who is it that 
has dared to steal a noble Spanish lady from her fa- 
ther's house? Who, think you, is the man that has 
thus boldly set at defiance the wrath of a father rob- 
bed of his only child— and that father a Spaniard and 
a soldier!" 

" Would to Heaven that I knew, Don Manuel," 
replied Don Henrico, " right speedily would I make 
him pay the penalty his baseness merits. But the 
more I think of it, the more am I astonished, and 
at the greater loss am I to imagine who has dared 
to do you, and the laws of the land, and our honors, 
this wrong." 

"And you, gentlemen," asked Don Manuel of the 
others, " can you, from your knowledge of those 
who reside in the vicinity, throw any light on this 
fell outrage that will help a bereaved parent to re- 
cover his only child." 

But before any of the group had time to reply, a 
negro came running from the house ; fear, intense 
fear, was depicted on every feature of his ebony 
face, and ere any one had time to ask him the cause 
of his hurry and alarm, he addressed his master in 
ehort sentences, and in an incoherent manner — 



" Oh, SeSor \ The saints protect us ! We will all 
be murdered ! The devil himself; the homed devil, 
the one the padres tell us about, has been here ! He 
was here last night. I saw him. Oh, master, take 
care of yourself !" 

"Are you crazy or drunk, sirrah!" interrupted 
Don Manuel, who, impatient to learn what the negro 
had to communicate, had attentively listened to his 
broken sentences, without being able to make any 
thing out of them but the fact that the boy was much 
frightened. " Speak plain, and speak slow ; nothing 
shall hurt you here. Tell us what it is that has 
scared you out of your wits, and where it was yon 
saw it ; and speak to the purpose, for we have but 
little time to idle." 

More afraid of bis master's anger than even the 
dread that afiected his mind, the short tones of Don 
Manuel's voice brought the negro quickly to his 
senses, and in an intelligible and clear manner he told 
his master that, the night before, whilst he was fish- 
ing in the bay, a short distance up the coast, he had 
seen a brig at anchor ; prompted by curiosity, he had 
approached her as nearly as he could on the shore, 
to see if he could make out what she came after — 
but, that as he got nearly opposite to her, ho recog- 
nized her to be a pirate that had captured a vessel 
in which he had been once coming up the coast, and 
as he was debating in his own mind whether or not 
he should return home and tell his master, he saw a 
boat full of armed men shove off from the brig, com- 
manded by the captain ; and he then became so much 
alarmed, that he ran into the woods and hid himself, 
and had not been able to muster up courage enough 
to leave his hiding-place until then. 

" Has the brig gone ?" hastily asked Don Manuel, 
when the boy came to this part of his narrative. 

" Yes, master ; she be clean gone." 

" Then a malison be on your coward heart, you 
black wretch, for not sooner telling us. Do you 
know your cowardice has enabled your mistress to 
be carried off?" And turning away from the boy, 
as if he was too much engrossed with thoughu of his 
daughter to waste any upon him, Don Manuel spoke 
to Don Henrico and his companions. 

"Yes, gentleman, this negro's story solves the 
whole mystery. But, Heavens and earth ! it is even 
worse than I could have imagined. My Garcia in 
the hands of that infamous pirate, Vincent ! but her 
innocence and the saints will protect her — and if God 
shows favor to those that trust in him, we will end 
the career of that curse of the seas, that man without 
a heart, Frank Vincent !" 

" To the death we will follow you, Don Manuel," 
exclaimed with one voice Don Henrico and all tho 
gentlemen of the party. 

" To the house then, gentlemen ; my thanks you 
know you have for your kindness— and when we 
recover my poor girl, and punish that worse than 
devil, my gratitude I 'II prove for the gallant aid I 
will receive from you. But to the house ! to the 
house ! time is precious— every moment the distance 
becomes greater between my Garcia and her home, 
and our plan has yet to be matured." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Oh ! how this tyrant, doubt, tormenta my breast ! 
My thoQghtt like birda, who, frightened from their neat, 
Around Uie pkiee where all waa nuahed before, 
Flatter, and hardly nestle any more.— Otwat. 

- For once fortune aeeined to favor the cause of 
justice, though as in many other cases, the means 
presented were thote least expected. Whilst Don 
Manuel and his friends were proposing different 
means by which to obtain an armed vessel in the 
shortest possible time— some suggesting expresses to 
one port on the island, and some to another, in the 
hope of finding a man-of-war in harbor; word was 
brought to the mansion that the slaver Fairy had 
just touched on the coast a few miles from there, 
on some business with a neighboring planter. As 
soon as Don Manuel heard the intelligence, his eyes 
brightened, and a fierce gleam of satisfaction shot 
from them. 

" That is just the thing, gentlemen," he said. " I 
will charter the brig, and we will be able to right 
our wrong without troubling the government, and 
also learn this pirate that we can protect ourselves 
by our own means." 

"But, Don Manuel," interrupted Don Henrico, 
« will not the captain of the slaver be afraid to risk 
his vessel against the notorious Fire-Ply 7 And, if 
be is not, is his brig heavy enough to encounter the 
freebooter's craft?" 

" I have had dealings, and am well acquainted 
with the captain of the slaver, and know him to be a 
man entirely devoid of fear, whose sole end and aim 
is to accumulate money. In fact, he himself is al- 
most a pirate; and he would like no better amuse- 
ment than fighting the Fire-Ply, against which he 
has an ancient grudge, provided his pay is sure. For 
that he is certain that I am responsible, and all that 
I am worth in the world I would cheerfully give to 
lecover my precious Garcia. Oh, money ! money ! 
what art thou worth when man has nothing but 
thee ! And then as to the slaver's ability — his brig 
is about the same sixe, and carries about the same 
number of guns as does the pirate. But, gentlemen, 
justice is on our side, and we will not be heretical 
enough even to dream of failure. Come, come, 
gentlemen," exclaimed the old men, " let us to horse ; 
collect all the assistance we can as we go along, and 
then to sea—never to return alive until oar duty and 
our end is accomplished." 

A few short hours afterward and a splendid-look- 
ing brig stood off from the coast, heading in the same 
direction the pirate had taken ; for the freebooter's 
haunt was thought to be on the South American 
coast, and to that it was believed he would betake 
him. 

The wind was both fresh and fair, and as the per- 
fectly^ modeled vessel dashed high the spray, and 
rushed through the water at the rate of twelve knots 
an hour, the spirits of the bereaved father rose al- 
most to ecstasy, as he paced the deck and imagined 
that in a little while longer he would agam clasp his 
beloved child in his arms. 

But, between hopes and thoir realization there is 



a wide differenoe. All that day and night, with 
every stitch of canvas spread that could be offered to 
the breeae, did the noble vessel speed on her way : 
and yet nothing had been seen of the pirate's brig. 
The patience of the father was becoming exhausted, 
his feverish hopes were beginning rapidly to change 
almost to despair, and he would have had the direc- 
tion of the brig's head changed. To this, however, 
the captain of the Fairy would not listen. He said 
" that their best chance was to keep the course they 
were then holding, and run until they made land, if 
they did not fall in with the blasted thief they were 
looking for before. If we make land," he continued, 
** which I do n't think we will, without meeting him, 
then we will head to the southward and run the coast 
down ; and we will then certainly overhaul him — ^for 
he has a nest somewhere down the coast, and there, 
I am certain, he will strive to take the pretty bird he 
has stolen." 

Silenced, but not reassured by the captain's argu- 
menu, Don Manuel gave up his opposition ; but 
hailed the look-out on the fore-to'gallant yard every 
five minutes, to know if there was not a sail ia 
sight. 

It bad just struck four bells in the forenoon watch, 
and the old gentleman, almost hopeless, was about 
hailing the yard, when the look-out cried— 

"Sail ho!" 

"Where away! where away '"burst from fifty 
eager voices; for Don Manuel's party numbered 
about sixty persons, besides the regular crew of the 
brig, and they ail shared largely in the old Don's 
anxiety. 

" About two points on our larboard bow !" was the 
reply. 

" Can you make her out? How 's she heading ; 
and what sail does she carry?" — were the questions 
quickly asked by the captain of the Fairy. 

" She 's a square rigged brig, sir ; standing to the 
south'ard, under nothing but her to'sails, for'sail and 
jib, sir," answered the seaman. 

" Our man as sure as fate, Don Manual," exclaim- 
ed the captain, as hastening forward, bo rapidly went 
up the fore-rigging with his glass, to take a closer 
look at the sail in sight. 

He had hardly brought his glass to bear upon the 
stranger ere he cried out in an excited and exulting 
voice — 

" It is her ! it is her ! I know her by the steep of 
her masts, by the sharpness of her bows, by the 
squareness of her yards, and by her saucy rakehelly 
air. Great thunder ! what a clinking slaver she '11 
make, when we capture her," he continued, as he 
gave a long and eager look at the beautiful propor- 
tidns of the brig, which, laxily rising and falling with 
the swell of the sea, seemed bent upon no particular 
voyage— appeared a mere idler upon the ocean. 

A clear and ringing shout burst from those on deck 
when they heard the captain's confirmation of their 
hopes, that the vessel in sight was the one they 
were seeking. An extra pull was taken upon the 
halyards fore and aft ; small sails, that could not pos- 
sibly do any good, were rigged outside the cloud of 
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Btudding-nils which already covered the briff— «o 
eager were her crew to get withta reach of the pi- 
rate— a atem and determined calm settled upon Don 
Manuel and his party, as they silently looked to their 
swords and cutlases, and loaded their pistolfl, pre- 
paratory to the desperate atniggle they knew so soon 
awaited them. 

With her magazine open, her gona loaded, her 
erew at quarters— almost dying through the water, 
the Fairy hastened toward the object of her pursuit. 
Soon she had approached within a mile and a half 
oi her, and yet the pirate brig held carelessly on the 
same course she was heading when first discovered. 
Neither by making sail, altering her course, or by 
signal, did the freebootere give any sign that they 
were even cognizant of the existence of the craft 
that was rapidly approaching. Under the same 
Hght canvas she held on her way, as if she was 
either assured that nothing near her own tonnage 
would interfere with her, if they could avoid it— or 
else, that she was competent to any emergency. 

The apparent confidence of the pirate— for the 
captain of the Fairy had too correct a knowledge of 
the commander of the Fire-Fly to think it careless- 
ness — ^had a perceptible effect upon the movements 
of the slaver. Her captain, fearing some deep laid 
scheme, took in his studding-sails and lighter canvas, 
and handing his top-gallant sails, reduced his vessel 
to proper trim for fighting. To his surprise, how- 
ever, and that of his crew, even this clear expression 
of his determination to engage produced no visible 
impression upon the apparently impassable pirate ; 
who, from any thing they could discover in his 
movements, seemed, even yet, entirely ignorant of 
the Fairy's approach. 

To learn if such was the fact, let us look at mat- 
ters for a moment on board the Fire-Fly. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Alas ! the brsast that inly bleeds. 
Has naoffht to fear from outwara blow ; 
Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
Cares little into what abyss. Btbon. 

Whilst many of the old saws, adages, and pro- 
verbs that are handed down from generation to gene- 
ration— by oral tradition in those benighted lands 
where the electric light diffused by the printing 
press has not yet penetrated, and by every variety 
of means through those favored countries vivified by 
its presence — are substantially incorrect in their 
doctrines, and tend only to keep in practice long 
since discovered falsities and ridiculous super- 
stitions ; yet some few of these chips of thought from 
minds that flourished in the days lang syne, are 
replete with truth; and not one of them is more 
entitled to credence than that which admits no man 
to be so bad but that good still remains in him. It 
is true in regard to individuals ; and we regret our 
experience of life prevents us from saying that they 
are few and far between, like the needle in the hay- 
stack, the good that is in them is not easily dis- 
covered. We are, however, charitable enough to 
believe, even in their cases, that hidden, deep though 



it may be 'neath numy a hard and animal feeling and 
demoniac sentiment, lurks— carefully pui away, too 
good for daily use, as the peasant's wife cherishes 
|ier holyday attire— at least one ennobling trait, one 
humanising principle. And we attribute its total 
non-appearance, its seeming absence, to the obtuse 
nesB of our perceptive faculties, rather than imagine 
for a single moment, that one who can, by even the 
outward semblance of form and feature, claim kindred 
with the pure and virtuous, should be more brutal 
than the brutes, more earthy than the dust. 

And Vincent, though he was pirate, murderer, 
desperado, by the welling up occasionally of soum 
long-abandoned and almost forgotten honorable sen- 
timent, whksh, struggling for vent through the super- 
incumbent mass of unworthy passions that governed 
him and kept it smothered, would, for a space- 
evanescent, sometime, as the flash of the summer- 
lightning, then again for a longer period, causing 
him, against his desire to pause and reflect, even if 
it could not control his eventual purpose— proved 
that within him still remained at least one little spot 
not altogether hardened, a faint ray not quite ex- 
tinguished, of that divine light which emanates 
from on high. 

So soon as Gareia recovered her senses and self- 
possession, unsettled by the near approach of the 
horrible death from which she had seen no possibility 
of escape, Vincent had sought another interview. 
And the lady's calm bearing, her eloquent, womanly 
appeals to his nobler nature, her prayen to be taken 
back to her parent, her defiance of his power, her 
contempt of his advances, though so completely at 
his merey, combined in producing an effect upon 
the captain's mind and heart, such as nothing befoie 
had ever effected ; and he left her in a state of in- 
decision and perplexity that to him was^ novel and 
imusual. 

Immediately upon reaching the deck, after leaving 
the cabin, Vincent ordered sail to be taken in on the 
brig until she was reduced to the short canvas she 
was carrying when discovered by the Fairy ; for 
there was something so congenial to the pirate cap- 
tain's nature in the high, stem pride, the cool braverj, 
the entire self-confidence of the Spanish maiden, 
that, respect for the traits he could appreciate in her 
character, compelled him involuntarily to entertain 
almost a feeling of veneration for the noble girl who» 
rising superior to the weaknesses of her sex, all un- 
daunted by terrors e&ough to appal the bravest man, 
thus scornfully set him and his terrible authority at 
defiance. This sentiment of respect, mingled with 
pity, would at intervals become so powerful, that 
the pirate would almost gain his own consent to put 
his vessel about, and return the captive-one, unin- 
jured and in safety, to her father and her home. 
Then again, however, the remembrance of the 
lady's surpassing beauty would vividly present itself 
to his imagination ; the fact, too, that she was en- 
tirely in his power, that no mortal influence could 
prevent him from compelling her submission to his 
wishes, would thrust itself upon his attention— and 
the evil inclination, if it could not entirely overeonie 
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the better dispoeition, at least served to keep it com- 
pletely in abeyance ; so that hour after hoar passed, 
and he who generally acted from the impulse of a 
single thought, could neither obtain his own sane* 
tion to carry the captive lady back, nor to make sail 
on his vessel, and take her forward to his haunt 
on shore. 

Thus was the captain of the Fire-Fly's mind oc- 
cupied, as with irregular strides, now quick, now 
slow, indexes of his state of feeling, he paced the 
weather side of his quarter-deck. The alert look- 
out, on board the pirate, had reported '*a sail in 
sight," as soon as the Fairy's royals showed above 
the horizon, and even before the pirate had been 
seen by the look-outs of the slaver. Though the 
fact of a strange sail being in sight, and bearing 
down toward them, was duly reported by the officer 
of the watch to Vincent, he paid no attention to it, 
gave it no heed, and btill continued his hasty walk 
and mental struggle. 

As we have seen, the Fairy steadily and rapidly 
advanced toward the pirate, whilst the officers and 
crew of the latter vessel, with eager eyes were gaz- 
ing, first in the direction of the daring craft so rashly 
hurrying to meet them— as if unconscious of the dan- 
gers they were courting— and then, with wondering, 
though cautious glances, scanning the person of their 
dreaded commander. The astonishment of the free- 
booters was equally great as to the motives of the 
course pursued by each of the objects of their curi- 
osity — both so directly the opposite of that they were 
accustomed to observe: for ordinarily all vessels 
used their best speed to give the Fire-Fly a wide 
berth, and her captain had ever before been deeply 
interested in the fact of a strange sail being in 
sight. 

No one, however, on board the pirate dared to in- 
trude upon their captain, and supposing he had some 
premeditated purpose in his conduct, none were 
bold enough to take the liberty of reminding him of 
the approach of the strange brig. 

Accidently looking up, when the Fairy was almost 
within gun-shot, Vincent for the first time became 
aware of the fact that there was a vessel even within 
sight; so engaged had he been with his own 
thoughts, that the reply made to the officer who had 
reported the vessel to him, was purely mechanical ; 
neither the report nor the reply had made any im- 
pression upon his mind. 

Somewhat startled then was he, on castmg his 
eyes to windward, to find a strange vessel, armed to 
the teeth end full of men, almost within reach of 
him. Turning sharply around, he sternly demanded 
of his first officer who was standing on the other 
side of the deck: 

** What means this negligence, Mr. Leech. Dearly 
shall you rue it unless your explanation proves satis- 
factory. I have no time to hearken to it now," he 
continued, interrupting the lieutenant as he was 
a}>out commencing an explanation — " My glass ! my 
glass ! we will punish the insolence of that bold gen- 
tieman coming down oa us so fi»t, and then inquire 
into your disorepanoy." And leizing the telescope, 



Vincent took a long and steady look at the brig, 
which now had approached within half a mile of the 
Fire-Fly. 

Something that surprised or pleased him had the 
pirate captain learned by the aid of his glass, for an 
entirely different expression took possession of his 
countenance, as without uttering a word, half-hand- 
ing, half-throwing the instrument to Leech, ho hur- 
riedly left the deck, and in an insunt after was con* 
fronting Garcia in the cabin. 

" Once more, and for the last time, lady, am I a 
suppliant before fou," was Vincent's abrupt address 
to the Spanish maiden, as soon as he approached 
within a few feet of her. "I have oflered you, 
what I never tendered to woman before, what never 
female shall refuse again, my love ! Love entire, 
complete, without a rival or a sharer ! I am free 
from all restraints and afifections that bind other 
men ; I have neither home, country, kindred ! Even 
ambition shall not divide your sway over mo. You 
shall be my hope, my conscience, my deity, my 
every thing upon earth ! Nay, even my soul, if there 
is such a thing, you shall sway to your lightest 
wish, if, as my wedded wife, too, not as my leman, 
if you will but grant me your heart ! Or, I will not 
even ask so much for all I have to ofier, if you will 
only grant me your hand and act toward me aa a 
wife, I will fulfill to the echo every word I have 
spoken ! Say, will you again refuse me ! " 

Immovable had Garcia sat whilst the j^irate ad- 
dressed her, and for a few seconds after he ceased 
speaking she remained seated — then, quietly rising, 
in a low, clear and even-toned voice, she answered : 

** Captain Vincent, you tell me that you love me ; 
that you almost venerate, worship me '. and yet, in 
the very face of your own assertions, you strive to 
compel me to do that which you know would be in- 
finitely more horrible to me than death and all its 
(earful accompaniments ! Such love I cannot appre- 
ciate, neither can I accept it nor return it. I am but 
a woman — an unprotected woman ; seemingly com- 
pletely in your power. Yet, if you hare not manli- 
ness enough in your nature to feel pity for my de- 
fenselessness, you will find that I am strong ib my 
very weakness ; beyond your control by my extreme 
hopelessness ! And now you have my answer once 
more, and for aye! To you, I will be nothing I 
Neither mistress nor wife, now, nor never ! And so 
do your worst, for I have that within me which 
places me beyond your reach, great as is your power 
over this vessel and its inmates." 

Stem looked the pirate, as with attentive ear he 
gathered each word and syllable uttered by his cap- 
tive; and, as she finished speaking, a gleam of such 
fieweness shot from his eye, as visibly foretold that 
the maiden's fortitude would be put to the test; his 
voice, however, was pitched on even a softer key 
than he generally used, as he replied— 

"Maiden, you have had your say, and have 
deemed it fit to slight my profiered love. You are 
bold, very bold, I grant, and think yourself strong 
enough to bear aught of earthly trouble that will bo 
piesied upon you. You will, mayhap, and that ere 
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many days are past, regret the words you have just 
upoken. You seem to doubt it ! But hearken, for I 
swear, and mark well my oath, that you shall be my 
wedded wife ! And that, too, by your own consent, 



voluntarily granted— now, I leave you. When nert 
we meet, it will be to marry you !'' 

And turning suddenly, Vincent leA the cabin as 
unceremoniously as he had entered it. 

[To be eoniinved. 



EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 



IT JAXXS W. WALL. 



It has been our intention, in the previous articles 
upon the early English Poets, to bring before the 
reader of the present day a few of the old writers of 
the se^'enteenth century, to lead him away from the 
modem circulating libraries and booksellers coun- 
ters, to those repositories where, as fine garments in 
chests of cedar, the elder authors of our tongue are 
laid up for immortality. We now add to the list the 
name of Sir John Suckling, and in preparing a bio- 
graphical sketch of " this delight of the court and 
darling of the Muses," we are fully aware of the dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking. Most of the amatory 
poets, who were contemporaries with Sir John, 
have passed into comparative oblivion, even their 
very names being foigotten, save by the quiet 
seholar, who loves to linger over their literary 
beauties, and trace in the efibrts of their muse the 
gradual progress of our language toward its present 
refinement. Selwyn, Walter, Bartlets, Carew, 
Matthews! How few in our day know that such 
poets ever had existence? and yet to the mind of the 
student of early English literature, they form part of 
that literary galaxy of wits and poets, whose lively 
productions nfibrded instruction and amusement to 
the refined court of the first Charles; and from 
whom, many a greater poet since their day, has bor- 
rowed some of his finest thoughts and most beautiful 
imagery. The age in which our poet flourished 
gave birth to a number of these amatory poets, pos- 
sessing considerable merit ; but the palm of supe- 
riority most undoubtedly belongs to Suckling in the 
judgment of his contemporaries, and the literary 
award of after times clearly sustains the correctness 
of that judgment. When it is taken into considera- 
tion that the verses of Suckling consist mainly of the 
careless eflfusions of a gay courtier of the time of 
Charles the First, they certainly possess remarkable 
merit. He did not elaborate like Sedley, or indulge 
in the metaphysical style which so delighted Wal- 
ler; but certainly none of his own school can be 
found that can at all compare with him. He pos- 
sessed M much wit and poetry as either Carew, 
Rochester, or Dorset, while in the harmony of his 
verse, and the refined character of his thought, he 
stands superior to all. In some respects there is a 
striking similarity between Suckling and Beranger, 
the present song poet of France. The same harmony 
of versification—the same vividness of imagery— the 
) devotion to the charms of the fairer portion of 



creation, equally distinguish both. We do not wish 
to disparage by the comparison. There ere un- 
doubtedly some points in which the French poet is 
the superior of the English; but we very much 
doubt whether Beranger has ever produced any 
thing equal to those beautiful lines of Sucklini^ on « 
wedding, and conmiencing — 

" I tell thee, Dick, where I have been. 
Where I the rarest things have seen, 
Oh, things beyond compare.*' 

Among his contemporaries Suckling was highly 
esteemed, and fairly beloved by his brother poet&. 
With them he was the sweetest songster, the meet 
refined gentleman, and the boldest, and most dashing 
cavalier of the age. The social circle was his thea- 
tre for display, and in the sessions of the poets and 
wits of that day, when those glorious spirits came 
together to enjoy gay converse, Suckling was the 
master mind. 

What man is there, of so little taste and imagina- 
tion, upon whom the romance of the past has not at 
all times made an impression. There is in the re- 
trospect of every age a kind of literary oasis, a par- 
ticular knot of gifted beings to whose eloquence it 
would have been rapture to listen, and whose social 
mirth it would have been delightful to join. To 
have tasted sack with Shakspeare, to have made a 
third with Jonson and Drummond— to have listeoed 
to the roystering mirth of Charles and Steenie— to 
have witnessed the wit combats between Shak- 
speare and "glorious Old Ben" at " the Mermaid" 
— to have clinked glasses with Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Carew and Donne, at that resort of "good fellows" 
of the olden time— to have seen those things 

" Done at the Mermaid, heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one^ from whom they came. 

Had xneaat to pat his whole wit in a jest." 

This indeed would have been a feast for the gods. 
It was in the midst of such brave spirits as these that 
Suckling shone in all his lustre; with wit to set the 
table in a roar, with powers of conversation adorned 
with a most brilliant and rare fancy, he was indeed 
the master-spirit of these revels. And although we 
cannot subscribe to the character he gives of him- 
self, that 

" He loved not the Muses so macb as his sport." 

We can readily conceive how the social talents of 
our poet must have been ippreciated by the litemy 
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wits end gallant courtiersi whose preaeooe made the 
court of Charles at that time, the most polished aod 
refined in Europe. Of the early history of the sub- 
ject of our narrative very little is known. It is well 
ascertained (bat he was descended from respectable 
parentage. His mother was sister to Sir Lionel 
Craniield, afterward created Earl of Middlesex, and 
Lord Treasurer. And his father, who had been re- 
turned in 1601, as member for the borough of Dun- 
wich, was subsequently made Secretary of State, 
and Comptroller to the Household of King James I. 
Under the unfortunate Charles he retained those dig- 
nified positions, and was by that monarch elevated 
to the additional rank of Privy Counsellor. It is re- 
ported that the wit of the son was derived from his 
mother, for his father was but a dull fellow. We 
doubt, however, whether this is correct, for upon 
reierence to the parliamentary debates at this period, 
we find some speeches of Suckling, the elder, the 
father of the poet, remarkable for their great solidity 
of judgment, and vigor and terseness of language. 
His mother appears to have been a lady endowed 
with many virtues, and most tenderly beloved by 
her husband. In the church of St. Andrew, at 
Norwich, a splendid tomb, rich in statuary and alle- 
gorical sculpture, still commemorates her saint-like 
piety and many virtues, in the one comprehensive 
lino— 

** Thou wert so good, m chaste, m wise, so true.'* 

AAer passing through the preparatory schools of 
the day, in 1623 Suckling was removed to Cam- 
bridge College, and matriculated at Trinity. He 
was then in his sixteenth year. While at Cam- 
bridge, he is reported to have distinguished himself 
by his facility in the acquirement of the dead lan- 
guages; and although the statement of one of his 
biographers, that ** he spoke Latin at five, and wrote 
it at nine, may be well looked upon as fabulous, we 
have the united testimony of many of his biogra- 
phers, that at Cambridge he distinguished himself by 
the strength of his genius, and his capacity as a 
linguist. 

On the 27th of March, 1609, his father died, an 
event which no doubt contributed in a great degree, 
to the development of his disposition for gayety and 
dissipation, as it may be supposed that the well- 
known gravity of the father's character would have 
operated essentially in diverting him from the many 
youthful indiscretions into which ho aAerward fell, 
from his early exposure to the allurements of a gay 
and dissipated court. Shortly aAer his father's 
death, in accordance with the system of education 
then so common among the wealthy. Suckling wtat 
abroad, being then in his nineteenth year. During 
his absence from England, he visited France, Italy, 
Germany and Spain. No doubt his talent for obser- 
vation enabled him to study with correctness the 
picture of human nature, under the varying influence 
of climate, manners, laws, and difiering religious 
creeds ; though the assertion of his panegyrists that 
he made a collection of their virtues, without any 
tincture of their vices and follies, is unhappily con- 



tradicted by many extravagancies and youthful in- 
discretions. 

Germany, at the period of his visit, was an object 
of universal attention— upon her rested the eyes of 
Europe, attracted by the wonderful exploits and 
glorious victories of Gustavus Adolphus; and yet 
more strongly regarded by England, in consequence 
of the misfortunes of the Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, who had married the only sister of the Bri- 
tish monarch. The Marquis of Hamilton, commis- 
sioned by the English monarch, commanded at this 
period a body of six thousand men aiding the King 
of Sweden in behalf of the Palatinate. Suckling 
joined the forces of the marquis, being one of the 
forty gentlemen who served about his person. This 
body of English troops rendered very effectual ser- 
vice to Gustavus at the first defeat of Tilley, befoie 
Leipsic, a battle of considerable importance at the 
time, and most vigorously contested. Suckling was 
also present at the sieges of Crofl6en,Guben, Glogan 
and Magdeburg, and obtained considerable mili- 
tary reputation for his conduct in several other ac- 
tions fought daring the inroads of Hamilton in the 
provinces of Lusatia and Silesia. The only letter 
extant, written by him daring this period, we f^ve, 
as afibrding an instance of the easiness and vigor of 
style for which his epistolary correspondence was 
celebrated. It is as follows : 

Mr NoBLB LoHD : 

Your humble servant had the honor to receive 
from yoar hand a letter, and had the grace, upon the 
sight of it, to blush. I but then found my own neg- 
ligence, and but now coald have the opportunity to 
ask pardon for it. We have ever since been upon a 
march ; and the places we are come to have aflTorded 
rather blood than ink ; and of all things, sheets have 
been the hardest to come by, especially those of 
paper. Jf these few lines shall have the happiness to 
kiss your hand, they can assure you, that he that 
sent them, knows none to whom he owes more 
obligation than to your lordship, and to whom he 
would more willingly pay it ; and that it must be no 
less than necessity that can hinder him from oAen 
presenting it. Germany hath no whit altered me. I 
am still the humble servant of my Lord >— — that I 
was ; and when I cease to be so, I must cease to be 
John Svcklxng. 

On the conclusion of his campaigns, he returned 
to England, having obtained considerable reputation 
for courage, wit, and gentlemanly bearing. *' To a 
frankness of manners and a graceful person," says a 
contemporary, " he at this period united an easiness 
of carriage, and an elegance of address so remark- 
able, as to draw forth the obsert'ation that he had 
the peculiar happiness of making every thing he did 
become him.-' " He was so famous" at court, says 
Sir William Davenant, " for his accomplishments, 
and ready, sparkling wit, that he was the bull that 
was baited— his repartees being most sparkling when 
most set on and provoked." 

To understand the value of the accomplishments 
thus awarded to our poet, it is necessary to take a 
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retronpect of the particaUr period in which they 
were called into actioa. 

The love of liberty was then fast springing into the 
bone and sinew of that lusty manhood which in a 
few short years found itself strong enough to overturn 
the throne, muhler the king, banish the royal family, 
and upon the ruins it made, rear the stem and 
gloomy Protectorate. A class of men were growing 
up in the state who were nerving themselves by 
close study and simplicity of life, for the momentous 
duties they were afterward to perform. On the side 
of the court, the rigid asceticism and stem manners 
of these state reformers were opposed by a spirit of 
devoted loyalty, as magnificent in its display as the 
other was humbling and debasing. The severe 
habits of the popular party, combined with their 
democratic principles, rendered them the more 
odious to the dashing cavaliers, who sought to 
' drown, in the gay and refined amusements of the 
court, and in the brilliant whirl of pleasure, the re- 
membrance of their staid and gloomy habits. The 
pleasures of the court at this time, says Lord Wal- 
pole, in his " Pleasures of Painting," '* were carried 
on with gorgeous taste and magnificence— poetry, 
painting, music, and arohitecture, were all called in 
to make them rational amusements." Ben Jonson 
was the Laureate— Inigo Jones the inventor of the 
decorationa— Laniere and Ferebosco composed the 
symphonies. The king, the queen, and the young 
nobility, danced in the interludes Masques, plays, 
oourt-balls, were the every-day amusements of this 
brilliant court— day was turned into night, and night 
into day, in order to give time for their enjoyment. 

The wealth and position of our poet enabled him, 
among the young and dashing cavaliers, who made 
the court of Charles, at that time the most polished 
in Europe, to give direction to these amusements. 
He was at this period, in the language of Winstanly, 
" The darling of the court." At his house at 
Wilton, entertainments similar to the court-masques 
were given, in the arrangement of which his 
poetical ingenuity and talent for invention were ex- 
hausted. 

One of these magnificent entertainments given in 
London by Suckling, is thus noticed by Aubrey, a 
contemporary, which we give for the entertainment 
of our fair readers. 

"Every court-lady was present at this entertain- 
ment of Sir John Suckling— all who could boast of 
youth and beauty were present— his gallantry ex- 
cluding those not soblessed ; yet so abundant were the 
fair faces in that day, that the rooms wore overflow- 
ing ; as if nature was resolute in producing objects 
of adoration, as their admirers were numerous and 
devoted. These ladies Suckling entertained with 
every variety, which wealth could collect, and taste 
prescribe. But the last course displayed his sprightly 
gallantry ; it consisted not of viands yet more de- 
licate and choice, but of silk stockings, garters, and 
gloves, presents at that time of no contemptible 
value." 

It was under the inspiration of such scenes as 
these that Suckling wrote some of his sweetest 



verses in praise of female loveliness, and originated 
the most exquisite sonnets ever penned. 

But with such amusements, unhappily, were com- 
bined pursuits of a more odious character. It is too 
often the fate of genius to unite great vices with 
high accomplishments, and a passion for gaming 
early seized upon our poet, against which he oflen 
struggled, but which obtained the mastery over him 
to such an extent, as to be reported of him, that he 
would frequently lie in bed the greatest part of the 
day, with a pack of cards before him, to obtain by 
practice the most perfect knowledge of their manage- 
ment. This was the master-vioe of the poet's earlier 
years; but as he attained to greater maturity, and 
gave more constant employment to his vigorous 
intelleot, he was enabled to conquer this passion ; and 
we soon find him the companion of the greatest and 
best in the land. Abandoning this vice, he culti- 
vated the acquaintance, and became the bosom 
friend of such distinguished statesman and philoso- 
phers as Lord Falkland, Roger Boyle, and Lord 
BroghHl ; while Stanley, the learned editor of £s- 
chylus, Davenant, Jonson, Shirley, Hall and Nabbes, 
shared his conversation, and enjoyed his com- 
panionship. 

An incident is related of Suckling, about this 
period, by one of his biographers, which, as an illus- 
tration of his virtuous inclinations, and the power of 
his pen in reclaiming a relative from the path of 
folly, is worth recording here. 

Charles Suckling, the youngest son of the poet's 
uncle, Charles Suckling, Esq., of Woodton, had for 
some years indulged a strange propensity of paying 
attentions to very young women, whom he deserted 
as they became marriageable, when he transferred 
his love to fresh objects more juvenile, who in 
their turn were discarded. To wean his relative 
from this weak and dishonorable conduct he tried, 
at his uncle's request, the effects of raillery and sa- 
tire—engines of very formidable caliber, of which 
Suckling well knew the use. In his letter on this 
subject, which he addressed to his cousin, he ridi- 
cules him as " the founder of a new sect of fools in 
the commonwealth of lovers;" compares his con- 
duct to that of the jackanapes in the fable, who let 
out bis partridges, one by one, for the pleasure of 
staring after what was irrevocable; and with ad- 
mirable sense reminds him, that while engaged in 
such senseless sport, the " fugaces unni" of life were 
fleeting at a rapid rate. <' S'foot, it is the story of 
the jackanapes and the partridges ! thou starest after 
a beauty till it is lost to thee, and then lettest out an- 
other, and starest after that until it is gone too ; 
never considering that it is here, as in the Thames, 
and that while it runs up in the middle, it runs down 
on the sides ; whilst thou contemplatest the coming- 
in tide and flow of beauty, that it ebbs with thee, 
and that youth goes out at the same time.'* It may 
be added that the wit and raillery of Suckling's re- 
marks were well directed, as they efiectually cured 
the trifler of his fickleness of heart. 

In 1607, Suckling wrote his first poetical produc- 
tion, styled the *' Sessions of tbe Poets," and his 
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first prose essay, his admirable tract od Soeinianism, 
styled ** An Account of Religion by Reason." A 
discourse which has been characterized as an effort, 
that for learning, doseness of reasoning, and ele- 
gance of style, may put to shame the writings of 
men of far greater pretensions on like subjects. The 
** Sessions of the Poets" is remarkable for its good- 
natured criticisms on some of the literary celebrities 
of the day. The Poets are assembled at this session, 
to prefer their claims before Apollo, for the poetic 
bays which were to be awarded to the one best 
entitled. 

Otlie laurel that had been long reserved. 
Was now to be given to him best deserved. 

After the assembling of tl^ poets, we have an 

allusion to Jonson, in the fiAfa^erse, as follows : 

The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 
Prepared before with Canary wine ; 
And he tnld them plainly he deserved the bays, 
For his were called works, when others were bnt 
plays. 

Bid them remember how he had purged the stage 
Of errors that had lasted many an age. 
And he hope* they did not think the ** Silent Woman," 
<t The Fox,'' and " The Alehymist," outdone by no 
man. 

The decision of the " God of the Laurel" is given 
in the two verses next the last, and is intended as a 
aatire upon the select ion that was often made in that 
age, of the Laureate, on account of the weight of 
his coin, and not of his brains. 

At len^ who bat an Alderman did appear, 
At which Will Davenant hmn to swear, 
Bat wiser Apollo bade him draw ni^ber, 
And when he was mounted a little higher 

Openly declared that the best sign 

Of ffood store of wit *■ to have good store of coin ; 

Ana without a ayllable more or less said. 

He put the laurel on the Aldermaa*s head. 

This poem is said to have made quite as much 
sensation in iu day as did the English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers" in Byron's time. Some of the 
poets considered themselves insulted by the allusiooa 
made therein ; and our poet exposed himself to a fire 
of jeu d'esprits, and satires, that would have over- 
whelmed a less sensitive mind. In 1638, Suckling 
published his play of " Aglaura." As this play was 
published with a 

Rivalet of text, and a meadow of margin, 
the wits of the day compared it to *< a baby lodged 
m the great bed of Ware," or "to a small picture in 
a large frame. This is said to have been the first 
play acted with regular scenery, such decorations 
having been previously confined to the roaques. 

Bat the rude sounds of civil disturbance soon 
roused our poet from his literary ease, the golden 
days of literary success and felicity soon gave place 
to the iron age of " stem-visaged war. " The Scotch 
were damoringfor liberty of conscience which they 
considered shackled by the promulgation of the 
national liturgy. Charles, averse to sanguinary 
measures, parleyed with the rebels, thereby com- 
mencing a course which eventually caused him the 
loss of his throne, and his life. The great error that 
h0 always fell into was-tha dangerous policy of 



temporixing, opening negotiations, and arguing with 
the malcontents. It arose from the native goodness 
of his heart, and his disinclination to shed the blood 
of his subjects. Prompt and active measures would 
have crushed the first effort of the rebels. The time 
at last arrived when further forbearance would have 
been criminal, and the king was compelled to draw • 
together an army for the prevention of total dis- 
order in his government. His exchequer was but 
poorly furnished, and considerable diffiipulty existed 
in sustaining a sufficient force in the field. It was 
at this crisis that Suckling exhibited a noble spirit 
of patriotism and devotion. He owed much to the 
royal favor, and his gratitude for past kindnesses ex* 
hibited itself in something more than mere words. 
He stood forward with alacrity to show his country* 
men, at such a crisis, the duties of loyalty in a man- 
ner that has never been surpassed, and rarely para^ 
lelled. He presented his majesty with one hundred 
horsemen, whom he clothed and maintained from his 
private resources. The libiform adopted for this 
body of men was white doublets, with scarlet coats, 
breeches, and hats, while a feather of the same 
color attached to each man's bonnet completed his 
attire. With this force he joined the king on his 
march to the north. This expedition terminated, 
owing to the vacillating course of the king, in a 
bloodless compromise. And that this would be the 
result of the expedition Suckling predicted in n letter, 
written from the banks of the Trent, in which he 
says, ** The enemy is not yet much visible ; it may 
be it is the fault of the climate, which bnngs men 
as slowly forward as it does plants. But it gives us 
fears that the men of peace will draw all to a dumb 
show and so destroy a handsome opportunity, which 
was now offered, of producing glorious matter for 
future chronicle." 

The return of Suckling with his splendid troop 
without striking a blow, gave rise to several pas- 
quinades from the popular party ; one of these on 
account of its humor, we insert. 

Sir John he got him an ambling nag, 

To Scotland for to ride-a 
With a hundred horee more, all his own he swore, 

To guard him on every aide-a, 

No errant-knight ever went to fight 

With half so gay a bravada, 
Had you seen but his look, yon Md have sworn on a 
book 

He M have conquered a whole armada. 

The ladies ran all to the windows to see 

So gallant and warlike a aight^a : 
And as he paaaed by. they aaid with a aigh. 

Sir John, why will you go flght^-a T 

But he, like a cruel knight, apurred on ; 

Hia heart would not relent-«, 
For, till he came there, what had he to fear ? 

Or why ahoald he repont-a ? 

The king (God bless him) hod singular hopes 

Of him and all h is troopni ; 
The borderera they, as they met him on the way. 

For joy did hoUow, and whoop-«. 

None liked him so well as hia own colonell. 

Who took him for John de Wert-a ; 
Bnt when there were shows of gunning and blows. 

My gallant was nothing so pert-a. 
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To cure bis feara, he wai Mnt to the rear, 

Some ten milea back and more-ii ; 
Where Sir John did play at trip and aifray, 

And ne'er aaw the enemy more-a. 

But these censures on our poet were unmerited, 
as it was not from any want of courage on the part 
of Sir John and his troop, that caused the army to 
• return without striking a blow. It arose from causes 
beyond his control. The treachery of Lord Hol- 
land, who commanded the cavalry, and who ordered 
the retreat, at Dunse, was no fault of Sir John's. 
The lampoon of Sir John Mennis is therefore re- 
markable more for its humor than its justice. Had 
Suckling and his troop disgraced themselves, they 
would, without doubt, have been rendered amenable 
to martial law. But we find Suckling retaining his 
monarch's favor after this affair, and continuing with 
the army till a negotiation was concluded with the 
Soots ; when this campaign, which was commenced 
in expensive preparations, ended in bloodless trea- 
ties. AAer his return Suckling was chosen to the 
Parliamentof 1640, afterward known as the Long 
Parliament. While a member of that body, he took 
a very active part in its proceedings, and distin- 
guished himself in the debates. He took the side 
of the royalists, and dealt some very sturdy blows 
on the heads of the leaders of the popular party. 
Space will not permit, or we might furnish extracts 
from some of his speeches on those occasions, re- 
markable for a high order of eloquence, great con- 
centration and vigor of thought. 

Upon the arraignment and imprisonment of Went- 
worth. Earl of Stafford, Suckling became involved 
in a conspiracy, having for its object the release 
from prison of that unfortunate nobleman. The 
popular party being then in the ascendancy in Par- 
liament, immediately issued orders that further in- 
quiries should be made into the matter, and sum- 
moned Mr. Henry Perey, Colonel Goring, Mr. 
Henry Jermyn, and Sir John Suckling and others to 
attend the next day at 3 o'clock, to be examined as 
principals. 

They all absented themselves from the House, and 
in consequence thereof, were chaiged with high 
treason. Suckling and his friends thereupon fled to 
France ; wisely convinced that th^ court which had 
shown its inability to protect Stafford, was unable 
to shield his adherents. 

The sun of our poet's prosperity had gone down 
m clouds— the popular party in the contest triumph- 
ed, the estates of Suckling were confiscated— there 
appeared to him no hope in the future. He was an 
exile in a strange land ; the ills of poverty pressed 
hardly upon him, and despair seized upon his soul. 
His energies at length gave way to the complicated 
wretchedness of his situation, and he committed 
suicide by taking poison at Paris. This took place 
in the year 1641, when our poet was in his thirty- 
fourth year. His remains were buried in a cemetery 
attached to one of the Protestant ohurehes of Paris. 

As a writer. Sir John Suckling will command ad- 
miration so long as a taste for whatever is delicate 
and natural in poetry shall remain. His verse has I 
been pronounced by Philips, " as having a pretty I 



touch, savoring, however, more of the grape than 
the lamp." And this delicate criticism is .in the 
main correct ; his poetical productions bear no mark 
of labor, they are thrown off with the imagination 
at a white heat, full of sweetness and harmony. In 
descriptions of feminine grace and beauty he is pe- 
culiarly happy, and no succeeding writer, notwith- 
standing the continued progress of elegant literature 
since his day, has ever surpassed him. Take, as a 
specimen of his powers in portraying the charms of 
woman, his description of the bride in his Wedding 
Ballad : 

The maid, (and thereby bangs a tale ; 
For, each a maid no Whitaon ale 

Could ever yet produce)— 
No grape that '■ kindly ripe could be 
So round, so pluw;>) ■<> >oft as she. 

Nor half so fajH>i juice. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out. 

As if they feared the light ; 
But oh ! she dances such a way- 
No lun upon an Easter day 

la half so fine a eight. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes coraparienn, 

(Who sees them is undone;) 
For streaks of red were mingled there, '' 
Such as are on a Kath'rine pear ; 

(The aide that 's next the sun.) 

Her lips were red, and one was thin. 

Compared to that was next her chin, 

(Some bee had stung it newly.) 

Or take his description of Francelia's beamy, in 
his play of " The Sad One," how exquisite is the 
portrait : 

She has an eye, round as a globe 

And black as jet ; so full ofinajeaty and life, 

That when it most denies, it most invites. 

Her lipa are gently swelled like onto 

Some blushing cherry, that hath newly tasted 

The dews from heaven. 

Or, the description of Donazella in the same play : 

a spriffhtly girl above fifteen, 

Eyes full ana auick with breath 

Sweet as double violets. 

And wholesome as dying leaves of strawberries. 

Thick silken eyebrows, high upon the forehead ; 

And cheeks mingled with pale streaks of red, 

Such as the blushing morning never wore. 

Or, Bellamino's ardent ejaculations upon kissing 
Francelia. 

Heav'ns, what a breath is here ! 

The wanton air 

Chafed by the hot scents of Arabic spices 

Is nothing nigh so sweet ; the ambrosia 

The ffoda themselves were drunk with 

Dwells on thy lips. 

Or, those sweet lines in " Aglaura :" 

Lips 
Perfumed by breath sweet as the bean's first blossom. 

But space would fail us were we to attempt the task 
of culling from all Suckling's chaste and beautiful 
descriptions of feminine loveliness and beauty. It 
was a subject on which Sir John ever seemeU wil- 
ling to dwell, and which he never attempted without 
originating something fragrant and sparkling. 

His songs are remarkable for their sweetness and 
delicacy ; the structure of the stanzas is simple, and 
the versification for the age smooth and flowing. It 
was in this species of writing in which our poet de- 
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lighted, and in which he excelled. Take aft an 
instance — 

I prithea. tand ma back my baart, 

Since I cannot hava thina ; 
For if from youri you will not part, , 

Why than •hooldat thoa have mine T | 

Tet BOW I think on % lat it lia ; 

To find it wara in vain : 
For thoa *rt a thief in aitner aye 

Would iteal it back again. 

Or, that song inserted in one of his plays— 

Halt thou Been the down in the air, 
When wanton blasts have tossed it ? 

Or the ship on the sea, 
When ruder winds have crost it T 

Hast thou marked the crocodile's weeping, 
Or the foz*B aleeping ? 

Or hast thou viewed the peacock in his pride, 
Or the dove by his bnde. 
When he courts for his lechery T 

Oh ! so fickle,— oh ! so vein— oh ! so false is she. 

There is great delicacy and sweetness in the song 
commencing'^ 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover T 

Prithee, why so pale ? • 

Will; when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prithee, why so pale ? 

Or, those lines on Love*s Representation— 

Leaning her hand npon my breast, 
There on love's bed she lay to rest; 
My panting heart rocked her asleep. 
My heedful eyes the watch did keep. 

It is seldom that we find Suckling attempting the 
metaphysical style so common with the poets of his 
day. But he never indulged in it without using it 
with great propriety of expression. He falls in this 
style in his stanxa taken from his " Love's World." 

The sea 's my mind, which calm could be. 
Were it from winds, mv passions, free ; 
But, out alas ! no sea, I nnd, 
Is troubled like a lover's mind. 
Within it rocks and shallows be. 
Despair and fond credulity. 

We have a specimen of what Suckling himself 
denominates bis rollicking style in his *' Love and 
Debt alike Troublesome.*' 

This one request I make to Him, that sits the clouds 

above. 
That I were freely out of debt, as I am out of love ; 



Then for to dance, to drink and sing I should be verv 

willing J ' 

I should not owe one lass a kiss, nor ne'er a knave a 

shilling. 
'T is only being in love and debt that breaks us of oar 

rest: 
And he that is quite out of both, of all the world is 

blest. 

As a dramatist, Suckling did not excel. His plays 
are destitute o( originality, and are deficient, more- 
over, in that sweetness of versification, which else- 
where distinguish his compositions. Whenever, in 
the course of his dramas, he describes female love- 
liness, the poet *s " himself again ;" and he breaks 
loose from the trammels that evidently have sur- 
rounded him, into that easy and joyous style, for 
which he is remarkable in describing female beauty. 

His epistolary productions are remarkable for 
their vigor of thought and terseness of expression, 
and in their animated descriptions, have seldom if 
ever been surpassed. They are models of their kmd, 
and might with advantage, be imitated in oar 
own day. 

Suckling's works have gone through many edi- 
tions, but are rather scarce now. Hera and there a 
volume may be found in some public library, or the 
collection of some lover of the curiosities of litera- 
ture—but even these cases are rare. 

The following is a correct list of the successive 
republications of his writings, and the contents of 
each volume. 

1. FragmentaAarea. London: printed by Mosely, 
1646, 8vo. It contains his Poems and Letters, 
together with <'An account of Religion by 
Reason," and a Portrait. 

2. Fragmenta Aurea. London : Mosely, 1648. 
A smaller edition than the first. 

3. Large 12mo., containing the Poems, etc. 

4. The Works of Sir John Suckling, containing 
his Poems, Letters, and Plays. London: 
printed by Jacob Tonson, 1709, 8vo., with a 
Portrait. 

5. The Works of Sir John Suckling. London : 
Tonson, 1719, 8vo., with a Portrait. 

6. The Works of Sir John Suckling, containing 
his Poems, Letters, and Plays. No Portrait. 
2 vols., 1770. 
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What land, Columbia, can with thee compare ? 
Grand, brave, bold, beautiful, without eontrol, 
Reign'st thou supreme in freedom of the soul — 
Shines not the sun upon a clime so fair. 
Where golden barvssta load the sunny plains, 
Where plenty sheds her bounty in such showers 
Of grain and fraits and iacense-baafiag flower*— 



What son of thine of want or wo oomplalas, 

While ranging free thy mountain ridges o'er. 

Or sailing down thy river-atreama sublime-^ 

Thy far, far west is now a golden clime. 

Where thy bold eagle shall in triumph aoar. 

While great Niagara his psean sings. 

Of homage unto Him who reigneth King of kings 
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CHAPTER I. 

Love Ib that madness which all lovers have ; 
Bat yet 't is sweat and pleasing so to raye. 
'T is an enchantment where the reason 's boand; 
Bat Paradise is iu th' enchanted ground. 
A palace void of envy care and strife, 
Where gentle hoars delado so much of life. 

DSTEHN. 

Thb warm yellow simlight gtreamed through the 
open, broad-seated window into a pleasant lillle 
room, famished rather more comfortably than houses 
—belonging as that did to an artisan — were in that 
day. It was toward the close of Charles the Sec- 
ond's reign, but Renatus Harris, whose residence 
the house was, had come from France, where his 
English parents had fled during the revolution, and 
had passed most of their married life there, return- 
ing to England only after the Protectorate, al the 
time of,the restoration, when Renatus was a young 
man. 

The fumiture of the room gave evidence of the 
owner's foreign culture. The window was draped 
with a crimson tapettrie hanging. On the walls, 
covered with dark green serge, and borderings of 
gilt leather, were hung a few choice pictures, works 
of Italian masters. A curiously carved cabinet stood 
tall and erect in one comer of the room. A square 
of prettily worked carpet— a rare possession even 
to gentlefolk— vras spread on the centre of the oaken 
floor. Soft cushions, covered with dark green 
seige, lay on the broad window seat. Large square 
chairs, richly carved, with comfortable cushions and 
footstools stood about the room ; and on a narrow 
strip of more costly carpet, near the window, was a 
little table, holding what was also rare in those days, 
a clock in a curious, quaint-looking China stand. 
This little table vras a great wonder, and a highly 
prized possession by the owner, for it was a gift 
from a dear friend, the maker of it, and inventor of 
the curious gilt work with which it was adorned, 
and which gave a graceful appearance to this heavy 
and deeply carved little piece of furniture. M. M&r- 
quet had sent this little table from France, across the 
water, to his dear friend Renatus Harris, as a mark 
of kind and afiectionate memory, as well, also, as to 
show him, with an artisan's pride, a specimen of 
that curious and beautiful gilt work afterward named 
from him, Marquetrie^ and which was received 
vnth such favor by his royal master Louis Quatorze 
and his court. A small, but neatly finished, organ 
stood open at one end of the room, with loose music 
sheets on its lid, and a violin case that leaned against 
the wall, carefully locked and covered, with piles of 
music books and sheets of manuscript music on an 
oaken stand, near the organ, told the musical taste 
of the family. 



Renatus Harris though only an organ-builder was 
a prosperous one, as his father had been before him, 
and his foreign culture and associations had given 
him gentle tastes. He was now no longer young, 
and fifteen long years before he had laid his darling 
Provenfal rose bride in a oold English grave. Grief 
would have overwhelmed him, but his Marie loft a 
sweet bud behind her ; and for her child's sake— for 
Renee, he still labored ; and loved to eollect around 
her, as he had around her gentle mother, all beaoti- 
ful things, far above her birth and station, in order 
to make life and home pleasant to her. 

Renee was a bright, beautiful creature, with a 
good, wkrm heart, though she would sometimes be 
a little wayward and capricious; but every one 
loved her as well as her fond father, and no wonder 
she was a little spoiled. She looked so very beau- 
tiful as she stood by the open window, chirruping 
note for note with her shriU-voiced singing-bird, 
that hung on the window frame ; her graceful, wil- 
lowy form bathed in the mellow golden atmosphere 
of the setting sun, which made her seem as some 
sweet saint, or at least so thought Arthur Byfield, 
as he stepped over the threshold of the door, and 
paused awhile, unseen by his mistress, to gaae lov- 
ingly on her. 

The street below vras crowded with passera-by — 
for it was near sunset— and many a hard-working 
Londoner was hurrying to his home. The girl was 
so occupied with singing to her bird, and playfully 
throwing it seeds, and saying " good-e'en" .to friends 
who lingered a moment in their hurry on the flag- 
stones beneath, to look at Renatus Harris' pretty 
daughter, that she did not see her lover, nor hear his 
step when be lightly glided across the room, and, 
half hidden by the curtain, stole a kiss from her 
rosy cheek, as she tumed back suddenly from the 
window, to avoid the too earnest gaze of some gay 
court gallants, who were fluttering along on the side 
walk, with the party-colored ribbon knots that 
adorned their sword hilts, knees, shoulders and 
breasts. 

*' Fie, Arthur,/ ^ofM," said the startled, blushing 
girl. *< Thou shouldst not fright me thus." 

<* Nay," said the lover, laughing, and his full blue 
eye danced, as he added, " I only took what was 
my own, sweet." 

*' How so, malapert," answered the girl, tossing 
her pretty curls, though her face did not express 
much vexation, if the full, red lips did pout a little. 

" Why, Mistress," replied Arthur, drawing her to 
a large chair, and seating himself on the footstool at 
her feet, he held her fair little hands in his and 
looked with all a lover's eamesmess up into her 
rich, dark, foreign eyes, bestowed on her by her 

40 
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PfoYen^al motlier, until their blae-veined lids droop- 
ed ia maiden shyness, and strove with their dark 
fringes to cast a shadow over the deep rose hue of 
the soft, peachy cheek ; " why, Mistress, didst thou 
not promise me the rich boon of a kiss when my 
labor should be completed?" 

" And is my father's great organ i«ally done ?*' 
exclaimed the girl, clapping her little hands with 
delight. « Oh, Arthur!" and she buried her face, 
to hide the blu^h of joy, in the dose clustering sunny 
curls of his hair 

" Thanks, thanks, Benee !" exclaimed the young 
man; *• thanks, my beautiful bride, for thy sweet 
delight. Now I am «ure, notwithstanding thy capri- 
cious wgu0trM, with which so oft thou dost tease 
me, that thou dost truly feel, as I do, happiness at 
thy father's promise. Why, sweet one, when he 
told me, twelve long months ago, that, so soon as his 
great organ should be completed and accepted, thou 
shouldst be my bride, thou didst hardly deign to 
smile upon the promise, and but for the pressure of 
these pretty Sogers on my odd, trembling hand at 
the time, and some sweet recollections of past even- 
tides, golden and loving as this, my poor aching 
heart would have fiuled me, and I would have set 
sail to fofeign lands, where I might have been far 
away from my cold, cruel Renee." 

"And wouldst thou have foigotten me there?" 
said the girl, half saucily, as she turned her Ace 
and rested her cheek on his head, mingling the rich 
jetty ringiets of her magnificent hair with the golden 
brown of his. " Couldst thou have ceased to love 
B«n^ in those distant lands V* 

" Only in a foreign gravo, darling," answered the 
young man, looking up into her arch, wild face 
earnestly. Straightway the capricious, saucy ex« 
presaion faded, on the instant that she saw his full, 
large blue eyes were swimming with feeling, and 
conscience-stricken with the reooileetion of how 
often she had pained his noble, l<yving heart with 
thoughtless eoqu^triey and affected indifference, her 
lips trembled. «< Dear Arthur !" she said, and one 
who only listened to her in her common moods 
would scarcely have known her voice, it was so 
filled with rich, deep tenderness. Close he folded 
her to his breast—their lips met— and pardon for the 
past was mutely asked and granted ; and the young 
summer moon that shone in on them an hour after- 
ward found them still there. The little bird had 
gone to sleep on ite perch : the night air played and 
toyed with the curtain, and stole round the lovers 
caressingly ; there they sat, talking untiringly over 
the same old story— of their love and the future. 
They had exchanged characters it seemed with 
hearts, for she was quiet, gentle and subdued ; he 
glad, joyous, full of energy for the future— for was 
not Renee's future soon to be blended with his?— 
Sweet q^ittg season of the heart and life ! 



Where whilom wont the Templar Knighto to bids, 

Till thAV a4M»JIVA«l thvyvn^k ~>i<lA 



Till they decayed through prid 



th» unthinking crowd 



Sfinibx. 



CHAPTER 11. 

,«-__..,,. -.: those brickv towers. 

The which on Thames' broad aged back do rida, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 



Tread tiiooghtleBsly the aacred ground, and throne 
Beneath that holy roof) unmindful that 



senaaui mac noiy roof, unmindful that 

In a^es past Knights Templara raised the shrine 

In pious mera'ry of that bleased spot 

In Palestine— ths Church of Holy Sepulchre. 

Anoictmovs. 



A great crowd assembled at Temple Bar, and 
jostled each other in their haste to pass through the 
arches for foot passengers on either side of the 
Temple gate, while hackney-coaches and the fine 
glass coaches of people of quality drove rapidly 
through the centre carriage-way. Not only the 
Benchers of the Temple, but all classes hurried on 
to the ancient Round Church of the Knights Tem- 
plars, to hear the two magnificent organs that had 
just been erected in different parts of the venerable 
building, by old Father Bernard Schmidt, as this 
great organ-builder was called, and Renatus Harris, 
"the French-bom Englishman," who had been 
taught " across seas" to construct these marvelous 
pieces of mechanism as well as his great elder Ger- 
man rival. 

Eight or nine months before, the Master of the 
Temple and the Benchers announced their desire to 
purchase an organ, which should be as complete an 
instrument as possible. The two great organ- 
builders, Schmidt and Harris, both sent in proposals, 
and wore recommended by an equal number of great 
musicians and distinguished friends. The Benchers 
could not decide whose proposal to accept, and at 
last it was suggested that the two builders should 
each erect an organ in different parts of the church, 
and after trial that organ should be retained which 
should be pronounced by a majority of the ju4ge8 to 
be the better of the two. This proposal had been 
accepted, and the two oigan-builders had just com- 
pleted their work. 

This was the day of trial. The famous Master 
Henry Purcell and the great Dr. Blow were there 
as Schmidt's friends, and were to play on his organ 
in order to display its wondrous excellence. Rena- 
tus Harris had procured Queen Catharine's organist, 
good Monsieur LuUy, who was a skillful and cun- 
ning player, and he felt sure that the foreigner's 
witching touch would surely secure favor for his 
organ. Great musicians, great men were ranged 
on both sides, and parly spirit ran high. 

First pealed out the grand notes of the German's 
organ, for it had been placed there a few hours be- 
fore Harris' had arrived, and was entitled to the first 
trial. Sweet Master Purcell played, and he was so 
inspired that those who had heard him often play, 
said they had never heard him bring forth such me- 
lodious sounds; and many averred afterward, that 
on that day they first heard passages of his great 
" Te Deum" and " Jubilate," which were then un- 
written. Good old Dr. Blow stood behind this 
much-loved musician, and while the solemn move- 
ments of fugue pealed out, tears streamed down his 
cheeks, and he ejaculated what he afterward bade 
I them write on his grave-stone, 
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" I was the Master of thii famoac Horry Pnrcell !" 

Dryden stood close beside him, with his beautiful 
wayward wife, the Earl of Berkshire's daughter, and 
when her poet-husband whispered, " Only in heaven 
can Harry Purceli's harmony be exceeded,'* she 
curled her pretty lip with an aristocratic sneer, 
though the next moment she was seen smiling 
sweetly on the composer, and talking " insipid no- 
things'' to him with a gracious air. Truth was, her 
husband made her feel too deeply the distance be- 
tween mediocrity and genius, while she probably, 
on her part, exaggerated her own possession of 
beauty, and the 'Mordly blood of the Howards" 
which flowed pure in her veins, but not all sweet 
Master Purceli's skill could have resolved into har- 
mony the discordant tones that jarred the life-chords 
of this ill-matched pair. 

« The Frenchman's organ cannot equal this won- 
drous miracle of art," said some of the adherents of 
Schmidt, as M. LuUy came bowing and rubbing his 
hands, to take his seat at Harris' organ, aAer Master 
Pnrcell had finished his voluntary. 

Rich, old music pealed out ; strains that had not 
been heard for years under that sacred roof. The 
life-warm current of old Catholic Cathedral music 
flowed from that grand organ, as the Frenchman, 
with skillful touch, managed the keys and stops. 
The enthusiasm of many a half-avowed Catholic 
present was kindled; and the most imaginative 
fancied the good old times had returned, and they 
almost looked to see a train of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, in the white habit and Red Cross, march out 
of the transept up to the ancient chancel, and chant 
a litany to the blessed patroness of the church, the 
most Holy Virgin. 

The tide turned, and parties were again equal. 
Before M. Lully's performance, it was thought no 
instrument could equal Father Schmidt's in richness, 
volume, and sweetness ; even Harris' adherents had 
paled and trembled, but now their courage revived, 
and their earnest voices were again heard speaking 
confidently. 

Down in the interior of the church was Arthur 
Byfield with the beautiful daughter of Renatus 
Harris, who clung close to her lover's arm, and 
looked earnestly through the dense crowd that sepa- 
rated her from her father, who was in the oi^n-Ioft 
with his distinguished friends, to see if his face ex- 
pressed sternness or satisfaction. Arthur Byfield 
felt more than a mere artisan interest, but his anxiety 
was softened by the earnest and afiiectionate man- 
ner of his mistress, which assured him of her love, 
and made him feel tranquil and happy, even though 
the handsome Raphael Courteville, a gay gallant, and 
son of one of the king's chapel gentlemen, stood on 
her other side, and whispered sweet compliments in 
her ear. The young gallant was fair to look upon, 
according to the taste of the times— for he aflfected 
in his dress all the fopperies of the day, and the 
costume of his betters. Neither the laced cravat 
nor peruke were wanting, and he was a mass of flut- 
tering ribbons from head to heel. Bows of diflerent 
gay colors were placed wherever it was possible— 



not only his sword-hilt, breast and shoulders, but 
even his shoes were thus ornamented, and verified 
Moliere's satirical couplet, 

De ees sonliers mignon de nibans revdtoa 
Qai VOQS font resaembler k das pigeons pattus. 

He was loud in his praises of " skillful Master Re- 
natus' " instrument. 

" The organ of the German is like himself, heavy 
and dull-sounding," he said, while playing with his 
little cocked-hat, which was turned up in the style 
called the " cock-fanciful," and in a manner that made 
him imagine in his vain little head that he looked like 
the beau of all beau, De Grammont. ** Ah, Mistress 
Renee, your father's noble instrument is the grander 
by far of the two. Had I the matter to decide," he 
continued, dropping his little ekapeau and leaning 
closer and more gallantly to her, " I would make 
those beautiful eyes decide for me." 

Arthur Byfield muttered, "Coxcomb!" between 
his shut teeth, and would have given much to have 
had a chance to shake the poor little fluttering gallant 
to pieces. Another time the naughty Renee would 
have indulged in what she would have called " a 
little harmless pleasantrie;" but now she felt too 
deeply to trifle with love, and pressing her tiny hand 
on her lover's arm, she replied coldly but courte- 
ously, 

" Nay, good Master Raphael, you are too partial. 
Farther Schmidt's organ is a wondrous instrament, 
and he is a great builder. Only last night I heard 
my father say, it would be a fair struggle end a fair 
victory, which ever gained ; for he felt he had an 
equal to cope with in Father Schmidt, and greater 
would be his glory if he conquered him." 

Just then the crowd pushed closer, and from the 
busy hum of voices it was gathered that the affair 
could not be decided ; that Father Schmidt and Re- 
natus Harris had gone to the great Hall of the Mid- 
dle Temple, with the Committee, who were to de- 
cide, with soma mutual friends, the contest, and for 
the present all was over. The audience dispersed, 
and Renee, accompanied by her two gallant attend- 
ants, left the Temple Church. 

" Good even to you, Mistress Renee," said the 
young gallant, when they reached Master Harris' 
door, after he had stood some few minutes whistling 
to the bird who hung at the window of Renee's 
room, in the upper story, vainly hoping Renee 
would invite him in ; but sorrowing love and dis- 
appointment mode her inhospitable to the court- 
gallant. " Good even, and pleasant dreams to you ; 
bright omens of your father's success. Mistress. 
And good e'en to you. Master Burjle" he con- 
tinued, a little spitefully, ** you, I suppose, feel a little 
interest in this same oigan, as I believe you are one 
of the 'prentice hands." 

Renee saw instantly the sneer intended by the dis- 
appointed youth, and before Arthur could answer, 
she took his hand in hers, saying, while the rich 
blood mounted to her temples, 

" Nay, you are at fault, good Master Courteville, 
Master Byjield is a valued head workman, and dear 
friend of my father's ; so dear," she added, with a 
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little exertion, for maiden modesty} not 

her shy, ** so dear, that he haa given his only child 

to him as an affianced bride." 

Young Raphael Coarteville stammered, crimsoned 
—and ai\er a few broken words, which displayed 
more of woonded vanity than feeling, turned from 
the door, and left them. The lovers proceeded 
silently to the upper room. When there, Byfield 
clasped Ren^ dose to his breast. 

" Now thou art, in truth, my own dear bride,'' he 
murmured, as he kissed off a large tear-drop that rolled 
from beneath her drooping eye-lid. ** Nay, do not 
-weep, my Renee, while I am sure of thy love, sweet, 
I can be patient, and wait an age. Gome, cheer 
up, darling. Who knows what news thy father 
may bring ? news that will set a rmging our mar- 
riage«bella." 

CHAPTER III. 

A grand old Hall I 
That icreen of heavy oaken timber carved 
With Bkillful grace, waa made, 't is said, from ipoila 
Of that far-famed Armada, in the day* 
Of good queen Bess. And see, the wainscoting. 
The richly carv6d cornice mounting high. 
Those windows mark— with rich emblazonments- 
Through whiph the sun in straggling, throws those red 
And purple golden lights upon toe crowd 
Of men assembled there in council. Look- 
That grand old window in the sonth-west end — 
A ray of ruddy light streams from it, on 
That pietored semblance of a mounted king. 
And some who look upon it cross themselves 
With air devout, and think they see descend 
A halo on the Royal Martyr I 

MiDOLB TzxPLK Hall, 1684. 

While the lovers were, with the bright hopeful 
nesB of youth and love, picturing forth an end to 
suspense, good Renatus Harris, with his old rival. 
Father Schmidt, were with the Committee in the 
magnificent Hall of the Middle Temple. Strong 
arguments were iirged on both sides; but still the 
case remained undecided— as many names standing 
for Harris as for the German. 

"Listen, good father Schmidt," said Harris, at 
last, stepping up to the old man, " 1 have a fair 
challenge to offer. I am willing to run great risks 
in this matter, and undergo great expense— and so 
are you, I have no doid>t, for it is a matter oi artisan 
pride to both of us, and not one of pounds, shillings, 
and pence." 

" Yell, veil," interrupted the old German, gioffly, 
<< vat ish de shallenge ?" 

'< It is this," said Harris; "our organs are now, 
it would seem, as complete as the finest can be—" 

" Yah, yah !" muttered the old man, "either ish 
better ash goot— mein besht I ever made." 

" So is mine," laughed the good-natured Harris, 
'< but I will engage, if you will, to add to my oigan, 
three of those newly invented reed stops your coun- 
trymen have given us, and which a skillful work- 
man of mine, Arthur Byfield, knows well how to 
construct. I have three now making in his work- 
room—the Vox Humana, Cremome, and Double 
Courtcl." 

''Vat you call Krimmer and duile Kwrt?*' 
growled the vexed German, for the enterprising 



spirit of his younger rival annoyed him; he thought 
both organs good enough as they were, and no use 
of further work on them. 

"Cremona and double Courtaud, good Master 
Sohmidt," said Dr. Ludway, a musician, friend of 
both parties, "the first means a violin stop, from 
Cremona violin ; and the second signifies a stop, in 
imitation of the bass flute; and marvelous sweet 
sounding they are, I have been told. Am I not right 
in my explanation, friend Renatus?" he added, as be 
saw Harris smilingly shaking his head. 

"Not quite, Dr.,", replied the organ-builder. 
" Cremome means soft hora ; and the double Coiir- 
Uud, or Courtel, is to imitate the double bassoon. 
Good Father Schmidt knows them well, I am cer- 
tain; and if he will engage to do it, I will prepare 
these same sweet stops for my organ, and have them 
completed in whatever time he sets, ready to stand 
another trial." 

" A bargain ! a bargain !" exclaimed the adherents 
on both sides. 

Father Schmidt demurred, and grumbled some- 
what, but his friends overruled his objections, and he 
consented, but was heard muttering, to the infinite 
merriment of Harris and his friends, 

" Vat use these shtops ? Both ish better ash goot ; ' ' 
but no one heeded him, and the Committee ad- 
journed. 

At nightfall, when Renatus Harris entered the 
pretty bower-room of his daughter, and found her 
and Arthur standing by the window, looking at the 
gold and yellow clouds in the western sky, band in 
hand, he went up to them, and after tolling them the 
decision of the Conmiittee, said, 

" No wedding yet, my children. As the solemn 
old Puritans would say, Arthur, thou must serve for 
thy Rachel a twelvemonth longer. I will be a stem 



" And it will be better for them to wait," said the 
kind father, to himself, as he left the room ; " Reneo 
is all too young to wed yet ; she is only seventeen, 
and the gold they give me for this organ shall be 
added to Arthur's capital when I Uke him into 
partnership with me, which will be when the 
priest's blessing makes him my son." 



CHAPTER IV. 



Oheavt 



heavenly gyft, that rules the mynd, 
Even as the sterna doth rule the shippe ! 
O mnsicke, whom the gods assinde 

To comforts manne, whom cares would nippe ! 
Since thou both manne and bests doest move. 
What beste ys he, wyll thee disprove. 

PxaADiss or Dairtt DavisKs, 1596. 

Fnll moon and high sea, 
Oreat man shalt thou be ; 
Red dawning, stormy sky^ 
Bloody death shalt thou die. 

Old Pbophsct. 

A twelvemonth had passed, and it was announced 
that the Temple Church would be opened on a 
week day, for a final examination of the two organs. 
The new stops had been added by both organ- 
builders, and had been heard with great delight by 
the crowds who thronged the church at every trial ; 
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but the imitatioos of the different stops were so euust 
on both sides, and the fine tones and rich volume so 
equal, that it was difficult to determine which was 
the better of the two. All London talked of the 
contest, and all London thronged to hear the beaatilol 
music Master Furcell, Dr. Blow, and M. LuUy drew 
from these grand instrumento. Excellent judges, of 
equal number and merit, were ranged on both sides; 
and the most liberal and good-natured could not help 
admitting, with a laugh, that the old German had 
said truth, when he had grumbled out, " Both ish 
better ash good.'* 

Among the Benchers of the Inner Temple was 
the Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys ; and in this dilemma 
the two societies resolved to leave the question to 
his decision. Little this coarse, vulgar man knew 
or cared about the matter ; with a gross, sensual na- 
ture, music possessed no charms for him. But the 
Benchers wished to show deference to their dis- 
tinguished brother, and pay court to this bold, bad 
man, who, by force of an unblushing, impudent 
front, had lifted himself from the Old Bailey Bar to 
the office of Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
and stood in the sunlight, men said, of further 
favor. 

The morning of final trial arrived ; and again the 
church was crowded with nobility, gentry, and 
commonality. The Lord Chief Justice had a dis- 
tinguished seat prepared for him on an elevated 
platform in the centre of the church, in a situation 
that was deemed best by judges for the sound. 
When he entered the church in state, to take his 
seat— though the crowd was so dense— there was little 
need of commanding the people to stand aside for his 
lordship to pass — ^instinctively each one shrank from 
him. In youth the Lord Chief Justice might have 
had a fine personal appearance, as his biographers 
say, but at this time he had lost all these natural 
advantages. Habits of the grossest sensuality had 
destroyed every remnant of good looks. His figure 
was bloated with intemperance; and his glnring, 
distended eye-balls shone out with animal ferocity 
from under the shaggy brows that overhung them. 
Costly robes enveloped his disgusting body ; insignia 
of rank and office were about him ; but the rough, 
frank populace could not help expressing by a low, 
partly suppressed murmur, their loathing of this 
detested man. He heard it, and as he took his seat, 
he glared round on the crowd, muttering foul im- 
precations, and clenching his fist, with a savage 
growl, which made not only women, but strong 
men shudder. 

" He is monstrous ill-favored, this Lord Chief 
Justice, Arthur," said Renee, as she shrank back 
from a sight of him. 

<*God help the man!" exclaimed Byfield, with a 
shudder. " He has the countenance of a devil." 

"You may well say that, Master Byfield,*' said 
one Master Hubert, a scrivener and dear friend and 
kinsman of Renatus Harris, who was standing near 
them. " I could no more bring myself to look upon 
my Lord Chief Justice's fhoe, than on the Arch- 
Fiend himself. I was once brought up before him 



on a charge that liked to have proved dasgeroiis, 
but verily, no punishment oould have equaled the 
fright he caused me." 

" But thou didst get off, Uncle Hubert," aaid 
Benee, affectionately. 

«< Get off!" ejaculated the man, and then added in 
a lower tone of voice, ** Yes, girl, I escaped from 
the terrors of that man's face, which I would scarce 
undergo again to save my life ; and I shall certainly 
have the impression of it as long as I live." 

Little did the Lord Chief Justice think how fatal 
the impression his rude brutality had made on thia 
humble man would prove to him. Five years after- 
ward that feared and hated Chief Justice, wiu> aat 
there aloft in all the pride and plenitude of power, 
was flying through the streets cNf London, to escape 
the fury of an angry and outraged populace. The 
morning after the flight of King James and his de- 
tested advisers, among them the terrible Chief 
Justice, good Master Hubert was walking slowly 
along a street in Wapping, meditating on the great 
events that had taken place, and as he murmured 
thanks to God— for Master Hubert was a pious man — 
he suddenly lifted his eyes, and saw, looking from a 
window of the Red Cow, an ale-house on the oppo- 
site side of the way, the never-forgotten face of the 
Chief Justice. He stared aghast; the man he saw 
was clothed in a shabby, half-worn dress of a com- 
mon sailor, with a large tarpaulin-hat flapping over 
his eyes ; but the scrivener felt that he could not 
be mistaken, that no other man living had so detest- 
able a countenance. Quick as thought he crosaed 
the street, and entered the tap-room of the ale- 
house. 

" Whither so frut. Master Hubert ?" said one of a 
crowd of shouting men and boys, who were paaaing 
the house. *' Look, comrades, good Master Hubert 
is jolly on the good ne ws !" 

<< That 's right, man !" shouted another; " take a 
draught of ale, it will bring a little color in your 
cheeks. Let 's all drink death and destruction to our 
enemies, if they have slipped through our fingers !" 

*< No, no !" gasped Hubert ; '* one has not escaped, 
for I see the Lord Chancellor now before us !" 

" Where !" yelled the infuriated men, as in one 
voice. 

" There !" replied the scrivener, pointing with 
trembling finger to the cowering sailor, who stag^ 
gered beck under Hubert's accusation. The mob 
seized the unhappy man ; but Master Hubert inter- 
posed, and saved him from being torn limb from 
limb, and had him conveyed to the Lord Mayor's, 
where he had a chance of receiving what he never 
gave— justice. 

History tells how thia wicked man came to hia 
woful end ; and we will waste no longer time ; for 
while we are lifUng up the veil that then hung over 
the future of Master Hubert and the Chief Justice— 
so strangely and onriously blended— skillful M. Lully 
is playing a choice piece on Master Renatus Harris' 
organ, using with wonderful effect, the sweet new 
reed-stops, and the great Chief Justice is, after a 
faint pretence of listening, fidgettiiig with impatience. 
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M. Lully concluded, and the great Dr. Blow seated 
himself at Father Schmidt's instrument. Some 
little detention occurred ; and while those who were 
in the organ-loA were arran^ng the difficulty, the 
Lord Chief Justice, rolling bis clumsy person to one 
side of the chair, said to a young man who stood 
near him, 

*'Io God's name, Master Courteville, tell me, 
where are the men who made these noisy instru- 
ments ; instead of being paid the round sum o( gold 
my brother Benchers propose, I would have them 
flayed alive for constructing such means of torture. '' 

Raphael Courteville— for it was Renee's discarded 
lover— smiled at the ^^plMsanirie" of the Chief 
Justice, and charmed at being noticed by the great 
man, pointed out in the two lofts, Renatus Harris 
and the German, Schmidt, adding a few disparaging 
words against Renee's father, from malicious spite 
to her. 

The two men presented a strong contrast to each 
other. Renatus was leaning against a pillar, with 
folded arms, and his excellent countenance expressed 
mildness and sweetness. M-. LuUy's seraphic music 
had charmed his very soul, and given rise to the 
most devotional feelings. His full hazel eyes beamed 
with a calm, bright light, even though they had 
k>oked at fiAy successive years, and some of them 
years of dark, blinding trouble ; and his clear, ample 
forehead was shaded by soft, brown hair, just sprin- 
kled with what the old ballad so sweetly calls "the 
bloeaoms of the grave." 

Father Schmidt presented a strong contrast to 
this quiet picture. He was a coarse, heavy German, 
quite old ; but age did not sit gracefully upon him, 
for his hard-favored countenance expressed a sour, 
ill-temper, which expression was heightened just at 
the time by some cause of vexation ; his hands were 
clenched, his coarse, white hair was disordered, and 
his face was distorted with rage, while his lips 
moved as though the most terrible curses were 
pouring from them, though he was too far off to be 
heard. 

*^ Fore God !'' shouted the Chief Justice, with a 
ferocious laugh, " Father Schmidt, as you call him, 
is the properer man of the two. That sniveling- 
looking knave of a Harris is no man, but a calf. 
See, how psalm-singing he looks ! 1 '11 wager thy 
bead, man, he 's one of those infernal eonventicle 
ra<9cals. But the Dutchman there is a man after my 
own heart. Lord ! Lord ! look how his eyes roll, and 
I 'm sure he 's spitting out oaths as fast as his thick 
Dutch tongue will let him— ha! ha!"— and the 
crowd shrank back at the demoniac laugh of the 
chief justice. 

By this time a messenger approached the stand of 
the judges, and, bowing respectfully, informed them 
that a terrible mishap had happened to Father 
Schmidt. Some unknown enemy had gained ac^ 
cess to the church the night before, and had cut the 
bellows of his organ in such a manner that it could 
not be played upon, for no wind could be conveyed 
into the wind-chest. 

** Aha !" bellowed out the Chief Justice, as soon 



as they made him comprehend the difficulty. " It 's 
that rascally, sanctified-looking knave that did it, 
I '11 be sworn." ' 

"Who, your lordship?" asked one of the 
Benohers. 

" Why that fellow Harris, to be sure," replied the 
Lord Chief Justice. " I never knew a saint yet that 
was not a vile rogue. Look ye, rascal," he con- 
tinued, shaking his fist fiercely at Renatus Harris, as 
he walked boldly up to the platform, to deny the 
charge, upheld by Master Pureell and other good 
men of both sides, who knew his integrity. " Look 
ye, do not speak one word ; and you, Master Harry 
Furoell, hold your peace. I have decided. Father 
Schmidt's organ is the organ for me— it makes the 
least noise. So you see, rogue Harris," he added, 
shaking his finger at tho indignant organ-builder, 
" you have gained naught by your vile cheating con- 
trivances; and I promise ye, if your lumbering 
machine is not carted out, before to-morrow's sun 
sets, it shall be broken up and burned, every inch of 
it. Yes, thou impudent, roguish knave, bless God 
for so easy a judge, and so lenient a punishment." 

It was useless for the unjustly treated, insulted 
man to answer, or for his friends to defend him : the 
disposition of the Chief Justice was too well known 
by all present, for any one to dare to utter a word; 
and the crowd dispersed, but not without murmurs 
against the detested Chief Justice. Father Schmidt 
was informed of his unexpected good luck, and with 
restored humor promised to have the bellows 
straightway repaired, that the organ might be fit 
for use. 

CHAPTER V. 

As some fair tulip by a storm oppressed, 

Shrinks up and foldi it silken arms to rest. 

And bending to the blast all pale and dead, 

Hears from within the wind sin^ round its head ; 

So, shrouded np, your beauty disappears j 

Unveil, my love, and !ay aaide your fears, 

The storm that caused your fright is past and done. 

DaTDXH. 

The little party that sat round the table at Renatus 
Harris' house, that night, were silent and sad. Poor 
Renee stole a look at her father's face, now and 
then, and large tear-drops rolled down her cheeks, 
as she saw how deep was the expression on it of 
mortification and anger. To be accused of so un- 
worthy a trick, as that with which the Chief Justice 
had charged him, was too much for his proud, honest 
spirit to bear. True, he had much to sustain him, 
for Master Henry Pureell and Drs. Blow and Lud- 
way, with many other distinguii^hed men, had done 
him the honor of calling at his house, to assure him 
how entirely every one acquitted him of the slightest 
knowledge of, or participation in, the wicked piece 
of spite that had been done to Father Schmidt ; but 
still the sting of mortification remained and rankled, 
and he sat by the board silent, and left his evening 
meal untouched. 

Arthur looked at his mistress sadly, wishing he 
could kiss off those glittering tear-drops; and once 
when she went out of the room to give old Eleio 
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some domestic directions, he followed her, and in 
tho dimly lighted passage folded her doae to his 
strong, stout, loving heart, while she wept freely, 
the tears her father's presence had restrained. 

" Nay, don*l take on so, sweet Reneo," he whis- 
pered, *< no one can believe the bad Chief Jostioe ; 
thy father is too well known and honored for such 
an unjust charge to be credited against him ; and as 
for the wedding, darling, it will soon come, and 
then we will be so happy ; my Renee will never 
have cause to shed tears." 

" Ah !" sobbed the ahnost heart-broken girl, " we 
must never think of happiness for ourselves while 
my father is so bowed down. Fray Grod it may not 
kill him!'' 

Whilo Arthur was soothing Renee, a load knock- 
ing was heard below, and soon old Elsie came hob- 
bling np the stair-case, followed by the heavy tramp- 
ing footsteps of men. The alarmed Renie flew in to 
her father, for in her little innocent heart she feared 
that the wicked Lord Chief Justice — whom she 
thought all-powerful to work evil— had sent to con- 
vey him to prison. Harris stopped short in his hasty 
stride up and down the floor, and demanded their 
business ; while Arthur drew the half fainting Re- 
nee to a large chair near the open window, where 
the fresh, soft night air breathing on her soothed 
her, and she sat shedding quiet tears. 

" We have come. Master Harris, on bosineflB," 
said one of the men. " My comrade hero has been 



sent from the great Cathedral in Dublin town for an 
organ, and I am empowered by the vestrymen of St. 
Andrew's, Holbom, to purchase a new organ for 
their church. Wc have listened to your marvelous 
instrument, in the Temple church, for some time 
with great delight. We cannot either of us buy that 
organ, as it is too costly for our means ; but Master 
Pnrcell told us you could divide it, and, with some 
little labor, make it into two small organs ; if so, 
hero is the sum of gold Master Furcell told us the 
Benchers would have given you, if your organ had 
been chosen," and the man set on the table a bag 
containing the stipulated gold. 

« But you have forgotten, friend," said his com- 
panion, *< a very important thing. One of your prin- 
cipal workmen. Master Harris, told us this after- 
noon, if we concluded to make you this proposal, 
and you accepted it, he would do all the needful 
labor free of charge." 

** Who?— What one of my workmen made that 
ofler?" asked Harris. 

** I did," said Arthur Byfield, stepping forward, 
" and still engage to do it moot cheerfully." 

The bargain was soon concluded, and the men 
departed, perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 
As the door closed on them, Renatus Harris took 
Bjrfield by the hand, aud leading him up to his 
daughter said in a tender, loving voice, 

** Jacob, thou hast won thy Rachel. God blen 
thee both, my children !" 



BERTRAM. 

AN ITALIAN SKETCH. 

BT W. GXLICOaS SIMMS. 



ScBKi : Tht DwtgiOH^Btrtram <» th§ Ca$iU ofLtomi. 

LXONX. BXXTRAM. 

Ltoni. Thoa ileap'it as one who hath no fear— no 
grief! 

Bertram. As one who hath no fear ; and, for my griefs. 
That they permit me sleep at each an hour. 
Would show them much more moreifal than thee. 

Ltoni, I, too, am mercifnl— will bring thee deep 
So deep as will shnt oat all sense of grief 
From thy onlaboring senses. 

Btrtram. Be it soon! 

Ltomi. Is this thy prayer f 

Btrtram. Dost ask T 

Ltoni. Enough ! Then hear ! 

To-morrow thou ihalt have no charge in life— 
The fair sky shall reject thee ; the bright sua 
Lei^ thee no lueeor— and the wooing breeze 
That sweeps so sweetly through yon window grate, 
Shall only stir the long grass on thy grave ! 
Dost hear what I have spoken t Thoa sholt die ! 

Bertram. >T is well! 

Z^toni. No more ? 

Btrtram. What more wouldst have T Thy power 
To which I may oppose nor prayer nor pleading. 



Needs not ray vain acknowledgment of grief ; 
And fears I have none. 

Ltcni. li all sense of hope 

Utterly dead within thee ? Does no dream 
Rise up before thy fancies, fraught with pleasure, 
That life prolonged may bring thee— happiest hours. 
In sunshine or in shade-^ach as thy bosom 
Was once most blest to dream of T Thoa hast been 
A very bird of the sanuner, in thy flight 
No less than masio. Thoa eoaldst clip the air 
With ever glad embraces ; eouldst delight 
The groves with the spring sweetness of thy song. 
And fed^st on all the flowery fields of life. 
With never satiate appetite and hope ! — 
Is thy privation nothing? the great loss 
Of the things visible and glorious, thou 
Hast ever sought with such a fresh delight ? 
The woods and waters— this fair earth and sky. 
Glowing in birds and blossoms, and the night 
Proud in Its starred laxurioace, and that moon. 
Whose pallid disc looks moamful through yon bars, 
As if to yield thee sympathy. Awhile, 
Her beams will gleam upon thy silent grave, 
And seek thee through the grasses on its slopes, 
And thou know nothing. 
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Bertram. Be it u thou tay'st. 

Leomi. I tell thee, by the morrow thou ihalt deep 
I' the iron graep of death. 

Bertram, One word for all !~ 

Time ceaeed with me to-day— and in her giaye 
Sleep all my earthly morrowi. 

Leomi. Obdurate ! 

Yet would a prayer become thee. 

Bertram. Not to thee ! 

My prayeri are not for life— nor yet for death— 
And if for mercy, but to Him whoie power 
Leadi through the awful future, in whoie ahadowi 
I aee no iway of thine ! Thou eouldst not answer 
To any prayer I make thee. 

Leant. Not for life t 

Bertram. No ! 

Life were no mercy now. The light which made 
My life on earth, now beckon* through the gatei 
Which thou may'st ope, not ihut ! Thou haat o'eritept 
The limit! of thy policy. Thy power, 
That emote too soon the victim in thy graap, 
Forever lost its sway in the foul blow, 
That rather spoke the madness of thy hate 
Than made its purpose sure. For prayer of mine, 
Invoking life for me, denied to her, 
Thou wait'st but vainly. Not to mock thy power 
Do I contemn thy mercy ; but that blessing 
Were now no boon to me. I hear the doom 
Thy lips have spoken, and I welcome it ! — 
W^ill meet it with no struggle and no prayer, 
But in such meek humility of heart — 
Not reft of every hope— which best becomes 
These bonds, this weakness— conscious that I breathe 
In thy forbearance only. Let the aze 
Be sharpened and in readinese— the neck 
la bared, and bent already, for the blow ! 

Leon*. Die in thy pride! I would have wrung the 
prayer 
From thy unnatural bosom, to deny thee; 
Would first have moved thee to the abject homage, 
That shame, as well as death, might fasten on thee, 
Defiling thy past honors; and have shown thee 
Clipping with eager arms about my knees, 
While my feet tramp thee to the kindred dust 
Which stains thy insolent forehead. 

Bertram. Oh ! I know thee ! 

LeoiU. Thou know'st me ! Well ! it needs not that I 
teUthee, 
Thy doom is written ! With the sun, thou diest ! 

[Exit Leoni. 

Bertram (soim.) I will not shame his brightness ! He 
will blaze 
For other seasons. He will bring their fruits, 
And cheer to song the throats of merry birds, 
And ripen yellow harvests for the race, 
In multitudinous lands ; and I shall lose 
These joys, which never failed till now to gladden 
This weary heart of mine ! But now their sweets 
Bring me no hope ; nor, with their sweets denied. 
Do I feel loss. *T was in her love that grew 
The season's bounty, and the glorious smile 
That blessed me in the rising of the sun, 
And cheered me in the music of the bird. 
And charmed me in the beauty of the flower. 
And taught me, in the frsgrance-blesaing earth, 
The way to countless blessings, which no more 
I find in earth or sky, in song of bir^ 
Beauty in flowers, or glory in the day. 
My day is night : my pnyvr ia for that sleep 



That sees no more the day from which is gone 

The soul's one beauty, giving charm to all ! 

Nor is the night which now approacheth fast — 

Through which my feet must go— the final night. 

Whose coming makes men falter, with a fear 

That in the unknown still dreads the worst of knowledge, 

Without its welcoming light ! I have overcome 

The natural fears of Death, who, in our youth, 

Must ever be a Terror ! Doubt and dread 

Grow passive in that weariness of soul 

When life maintains no hope ; and death puta on 

The aspect of a friend to him who feels 

How toilsome and how endless is the day 

Consumed without a quest, through barren realms 

That Love has ceased to brighten with his beams, 

Or freshen with his flowers. My woes that brought 

Despair for one dread season, and dismay 

That still overwhelms my heart, hath also taught 

Elsewhere to seek the Comforter ! And Fear 

That found on earth but Tyranny, beyond, 

Looks upward for protection. He whom Power 

Drives from the shelter of the Throne, finds strength 

In the more steadfast Altar ; and the man 

Who knew no safety with his kindred fellow, 

Soon finds the need of Him, who, throned apart. 

Repairs the wretched sorrows of the race, — 

Rebukes the injustice— from the oppressor plucks 

The scourge— and to the victim, soon or late, 

Atones for the worst suflTerings borne on earth. 

Oh ! Death shall be no pang, though sharp his blow— 

And loss of life— however glad before 

In beam and blossom— bring no sorrow now. 

And yet, to tread that passage of thick gloom 

Into the world of doubt ! To take that plunge, 

From consciousness to the bewildering change 

Which may be wo, or apathy, still worse. 

In loss of that large consciousness, whose hope 

Clings to the soul as to its only life. 

Secure in joyous certainty of wings,— 

High powers that yield not to the outward pressure. 

And, with the will, a never-pausing progress keep 

To the mind's best achievements. Oh ! that doubt, 

Whether, in passage from the state we know, 

We rise elsewhere erect, or grow to nothing ; 

Never know waking— with one pang lose feeling ; 

Lose, with the sky and earth, all sense and seeing — 

The all that we have lived for— while the loved one, 

Most precious to the heart of all aflections. 

Lies silently beside us, and we know not ! 

Hushed each divinest instinct that, while living. 

Taught us, unseen, of the approaching footstep. 

And with a breath, infusing still the zephyr, 

Quickened each pulse within the trembling bosom 

With intimations of that precious spirit 

So natural to our own. Oh ! my Franeesca ! 

Where glid'st thou f— through what region, breathing 

glory- 
Through what sweet gardens of delight and treasure,— 
That I behold thee not— and drink no promise 
Of what awaits me in the world hereafter, ' 

From the sweet whispers of thy passing spirit, 
Stealing beside me ? Thou art freed the struggle. 
And, in the unlimited province of thy wing. 
Why fly'st thou far— why bring'st me no sweet tidings 
To strengthen the dear hope that gave us courage 
When we were torn asonder— made us fearless 
Of all the tyrant might decree agamst us. 
Assured of that blest future which his power 
Might never enter ? Wert thou nigh— about c 
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InfaiiDg with thy sweetxieM the damp vapor 
That chilli this gloomy dungeon, I had known it ! 
My aoal had felt thy pretence, as one gathera 
The scent of flowers that grow in foreign gardens, 
Whose blooms he doth not see ! Didst thou look on ma, 
I should not droop this hour. Oh ! wouldst thou speak, 
I should not feel this dungeon— dread this death— 
That, in thy absence from my spirit now— 
Thine freed — takes on a shape of during darkness, 
That never hopes a dawn ! Who comes f 

[BmUr Friar, 

Frxax. Bsktram. 

Friar. My son ! 

Btrtram. Art thou mine executioner? 

JPWar . Thy saviour rather— 

If I might execute upon thy pride, 
Thy sinful thoughts and passions, and thy fears, 
By bringing thee, in penitence and sorrow, 
To the white feet of Him who came to save. 
And perished, for thy safety, on the cross ; 
Ob, son ! the moments leave thee. A few hours, 
Is all the remnant of the time allowed thee. 
I would prepare thee for the terrible change 
The morrow brings thee— would entreat thy prayers, 
Thy meek repentance of thy evil passions. 
And not less evil thoughts— and such confession 
Of each foul secret festering in thy soul, 
With the dae sorrows which should follow it— 
As may commend thee to the Saviour's grace, 
And make thee fit for the Eternal Presence ! 

Bertram. Behold me then most guilty. Pride was mine, 
And sinful thoughts, and dark imaginings. 
And reckless passions, and uiq^racious fancies. 
And all the thousand tendencies to evil 
Which ever urge the impatient soul of man 
To heedless forfeiture of Heaven's sweet mercy. 
What need the dark detail— the nice relation— 
The name and character of each offense. 
Too numerous for name, for recollection — 
Too foul for the now blushing consciousness 
To summon into sight, or give to speech ! 
Enough, that I have sinned— that, in my sorrow, 
I could weep tears of blood ; and that I perish 
Forgiving all mine enemies — imploring 
Of all forgiveness— and of Ood, o'er all. 
Most doubtful of his mercy, as well knowing 
How great mine undesert. 

JPWar. Alas ! my son. 

This will not answer thee. Thou must disburden 
Thy heart of each dark secret. 'T is thy pride. 
And not the shame and grief of thy contrition 
That locks thy secret up ! 

Bertram. I have no secrets 

From God, to whom for judgment I must go ; 
No hope from man, of whom I have no fear. 
And no confession for his ears, whose judgment 
Can do me hurt or service now no more. 

JFWar. Beware, my son! This stubbornness! This 



Francesco— who hath perished in her guilt — 
She was to thee no wife ? Her full confession— 

Bertram. Ah ! now I know thee ! Get thee to Leoni : 
I have no secrets for thy keeping, father. 
Or thy revealing. Yet a prayer I make thee j 
Leave me to God— in quiet. 

FHar. If I leave thee— 

Thy conscience unrelieved — the truth unspoken— 
I leave thee to the enemy of man, 
Who lurks in waiting for thy soul— 



Bertram. Away I 

Friar. The curse — 

Bertram. Oh ! fit for curses only— hence ! 
Thou hast usurped the white winga of the dove, 
To do the serpent's office ! Who is there ? 

ISmter Frtmusca. 

Bertram. Ah ! now is Heaven most merciful ! She 
comes ! 
Hhe glides, a form of light, athwart the darkness ; 
I see her radiant beauties, starred by Heaven 
With supernatural brightness, and 1 feel 
The lightness of a brosth that 's balm for angels 
Uplift me as with wings ! Oh ! blessed being. 
That hallowest where thou com'st— how doth thy pre- 
sence 
Prepare me for the sacrifice. One moment | 
I shut mine eyes in doubt ! I open them. 
Once more, to rapture ! Dost thou see, old man ? 
Thy lips had spoken curses as from Heaven — 
ho I now, its angel ! 

F^wueeta (to the Friar.) Hence, father, to Leoni. 

Bertram. Leoni ! Can she speak of him— Leoni ! 

Franeeeea {to the Friar.) He summons thee ! He needs 
thee ! Hence, with speed ! 

Friar. Then hast thou answered wisely. All goes well ! 
I leave thee. 

Ftanueca {to the Friar.) Hence ! [Exit Friar. 

Bertram. Is it Franceses speaks— 
And speaks she of Leoni ? Thou wert mine, 
Franeesoa— and In robes elect of heaven, 
Speak'st thou of him who was thy enemy. 
As he is mine ? 1 tremble, with a dread. 
That tears my very heart-strings ! Oh ! Francesca 
Pure spirit of the purest of earth's mortals, 
Speak, and uplift me, with a voice of mercy; 
From this dark sphere to thine. 
Francesea. Bertram! 
Bertram. That name! 
Which still was the dear burthen of thy lips 
When thou wast mine, and mortal— still to me sounds 
As thou hast eVBT said it. There 's uo change, 
To eye or ear, in thee. Oh, heart ! be hopeful, 
Since death makes free the living to their mission. 
Nor robs the loved one of those precious beauties, 
That fashioned thought and sense, and fiery passion, 
To one sweet frame of love ! 

Francesea. Dost think me dead, 
Dear Bertram ? 

Bertram. Dead, my Francesco— dead to earth — 
But O ! not dead to me ! They ahowed thee to me, 
Even through these grates, arrayed la innocent white, 
And robed as for a bridal with the stars, 
In pure white blossoming flowers. 

Francesea. They mocked thine eyes. 
As they hove mocked my ears. I am not dead . . . 
I live OS thou hast known me. I am thine. 
As still I vras before ; but rouse thee briefly. 
For we hove little space. Reserve thy wonder 
Till we go hence in safety. We must fly 
While the dread baron sleeps. Leoni sleeps- 
Sleeps soundly I I have left his bed but now ! 
Bertram. Thou ! Left his bed but now ! 
Francesea. Marvel not, Bertram, 
However marvelous all seemings be 
That cheek us in this dungeon. Thou sholt know 
The dark, dread t^lh hereafter. 

Bertram. Left his bed I 
His bed ! The lustftal murderer— the foal satyr, 
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WhoM very eye bat teinU the thing it looki on, 
WhoM very broath ii ineeiiMof poUntloB, 
WhoM very tooeh ie ain ! Ok Qod ! I heerinB 
And live ! He Uvea ! . . . She lives ! Fnmceiea - 

mine!— 
All live ! Yet hath the left his bed but now !— 
Beath! death! O friend ! where art thoa T I had lost 
The sense of feaf I I lived bat for one hope-* 
That the short, rapid Interval of time 
'Twizt this impatient eonseioDsness, and that 
Which made my faith assarance absolate, 
Of life with thee hereaAer— woold be o'er— 
With hot one shock— one moment of thiek darkness, 
And then all light and rapture !— and I wake. 
To feel the scorpion sting of agony, 
That tells me of the death that follows death, 
In which all hope lies baried smothered sore 
In loss of that most preeioas of life's fancies, 
Its dream of the pare angel, whitest of all 
Above the elondy confines of the grave, 
Waiting with welcome I Death ! O, death ! O, terror ! 
That I shonld live for this!— that thon shonldst tell me, 
Franeesca, with no orimson on thy cheek. 
No gushing eyes, no husky, tremulous voioe, 
That thou oom'st freshly from Leoni's bed. 
No longer fresh— yet Uving 2 [FtUis en hufat$, 

JP^ameesea, Were thy fears— 

Thy dark suspicions true, O ! cruel Bertram, 
How vain were tears or tremors, conscious blusheii 
Or all the broken agonies of speech, 
To show my shame or thine ! 

Btrtrmm. Yst didst thou leave 

Leonl*s bed but now I Thy own lips said it, 
Nor faltered in the speech. 

Wmu§$ca, Oh ! had I left 

My virtues on his bed, there had been need 
For faltering and tears. I left his bed. 
But left no living bed, my Bertram I No ! 
Look on this dsgger— let it speak for me I 

BiHmn. It bleeds— it drops with blood. Tite crimioii 



Gleam brlghUy dark before me. O I Franeesca, 

I see what thon hast done— yet do not say it ! 

I feel the terrible need that stood before thee, 

And comprehend the fate that forced upon thee, 

The dreadfnl stroke of death. And yet, Franeesca, 

I would it had been any hand but thine 

To do this deed ! ICovering hU eft$. 

jFVmMMa. Thy life was on it, Bertrsm— 
And mine— and something more to me than life; 
And in my soul, a voice that cried—" Be cruel, 
Or thou art lost to Bertram and to Heaven !*' 
Thon hat'st— thou fear'st me ! Ah ! I see it, Bertram I 

Bwirom. Hate thee, Franeesca t No! How much I 
love thee 
No words may speak. Tet there 's a deadly horror 
That shakes my frame— that seizes on my heart ! 
Look how thy hand is crimsoned 1— up thine arm, 
Even to thine elbow, drips the clotting current ! 
Ood ! what a terrible stroke ! Thou didst not do *t— 
Thou, once so gentle, whom a wounded sparrow 
Had brought to feminine sorrows ! Thou hast wept 
The fate of the Cucnyo when I brushed it, 
To loss of wing and glitter from thy garments ; 
And not a beggar's babe, with plaint of hunger, 
But, with thy bounty, won a boon of tears, 
Sweet as the angels weep o'er woes of mortals ; 
And thou to strike this blow ! I'U not believe it} 
Some other hand than thine, Franeesca I 

4 



Mine! 

Mine only, Bertram. Do not curse or chide me ; 
Turn not thy faoe away. 'T was for thy safety. 

Birtram, As if Death had one terror in his keeping, 
To wound a fear of mine ! 

FnuMsea, Yet have a thought 

Of poor Franoeaea's danger. Bee her struggles. 
At midnight, in the darknese, with her tyrant ; 
That bold, bad man, with all his power around him I 
Hear her wild shrieks, which all refused to hear : 
How vain were all her pleadings ! How the danger 
Threatened the whiteness of her innocent bosom, 
That knew no claim but thine ; and think how madly 
The spasms of fear and horror in my aoul 
Impelled the deadly weapon to the heart, 
Orown viperous with its luste— its snakes about ne, 
Ready to sting with deathsome leprosies ! 
Oh ! think of this, my Bertram ! 

Birtram. My Franeesca, 

Dost think I bUme thee ! 'Twos a fate thatnade thee 
Thus stem and fearful ; yet, to me, thy beantiea 
Were those of meekness only. In mine eyes. 
Thy mould was still of those celestial beings 
That find their virtues in their tenderness, 
C h a st e n ed by love to purity. All pessinna 
Grow modest in thy presence. Every feeling 
That ministered to make thy loveliness. 
Seemed to have had its birth in angel meekness. 
That spread a hallowing moonlight at its eoming, 
Making the rugged soft. How could I know thee, 
Thus terribly incarnadined by veageanee 
For any purpoee ! Could I dream of thee. 
Thus robed in crimson horrors, and believe thee 
The pure white thing thou wast, when first I found thee 
In groves of green val d' Amo, singing sweetly. 
With eyes of dewy glist'ning, to pale sisten 
That watched above in fondness f Oh ! thy nature 
Hath been o'erwrought to madness ! May I fold thee 
Once more to this lone bosom, and remember 
The thing thon wert, but are not t 

FVanc08ca, Let me save thee, 

Even though I loae thee, Bertram. 

Bertram, Lose me, never ! 

The flight that saves thy Bertram— 

Francttea. Saves not me— 

Since thus he holds me altered— if he alters 
In the dear faith he gave me. The worst death 
Grows up before me, though we fly together. 
In these so foreign glaneee— in this speech. 
That tells how much he loses in the change 
That outraged what I was, and, in my terrors, 
Made me achieve the deed, however needful, 
That makes me thus a terror to his love. 
Yet must we fly. These keys undo thy fetters- 
See how they fail about thee ! Rouse thee, Bertram ! 
Thy hands, thy feet are free. The tyrant sleeps. 
No more to cross thy fortunes ; and Franeesca, 
If stained with blood, is pure for thee as ever 
In happy vale of Amo. Yet I ask not 
That thou shouldst deem me so— that thou shouldst 

love me. 
As then, in those sweet hours. 

Bertram, I 've done thee wrong 

By this ungrateful chiding. I will take thee, 
As all confiding to this hopeful bosom 
As when thy hands were innocently white. 
We '11 fly together. I am thine, Franceeca, 
Never to wrong thy hearing with a thought 
That love may deem rebuke. Let us away 1 
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JV«jic<«ea. (asidt.) Yet is thB thoaght tlw riudow to 
th« aonli 
Thongh aavwT abowa by epMch. My doom If writtan 
In the deap horror which fait spirit fMls, 
At what this hand hath dona. O I in the fotaro, 
I Boe the icy draad— I hear the accent 
That speaks the chilled affeetion-Zoreed and idle, 
As bom no more of fondness. I most perish, 
In the denial of the love whieh made me 
At first a breathing woman. I must perish ; 
Yst to the last, in loving him I oherish 
The hope, that when the ieebolt fails between 
Onr lives, our hearts shall rennito onoe more, 
And death retrieve the whiteness life hath loet. 

Bertram. Why lingerest thon, Franceecat 

JVtMMMa. Bat for prayers- 

Heaven's mercy may be yielded to onr flight 
If not our hearts. Dear Bertram, let bm lead fhec, 
Bat take the dagger—I will bear the keys ! 

B«rfy«m. Oh I give it ms ; far better graced in mine. 
Than in thy hands, Francesca. Give it me! 
Oh, heart ! >t is my infirmity that speaks ; 
Bat I coald easier strike a host of hearts, 
Than see it in thy grasp I And yet, Frsneesca, 
I would not wrong thee by reproach. Thy danger 
Made the dread weapon a necessity 
Thou conldst not 'scape, and shonldst not. Let my arm 
Bnfold thee } and should danger threaten now, 
Thine eye shall see this arm more nd than tUae, 
In ihielding thy white bosom. 

Framutta^ HmUUff, May I hold 
Thy hand, my Bertrsmt 

Bfftrmn. Heart and hand, Ffmbsw. [BMrocMf . 

JPhmef «ea. Now eould I go to death ! 

Bertram. We go to life, 

To love and safety, dear one I 

Franetseaf asid€. Through a night, 
Where all is cloud before me, never-lilUng 
Till the last cloud descends. O ! love no longer, 
As once we knew it— wings and sunniness. 
With muiic in the pauies of the breeze. 
While leaves drop down in odors ; but a love 
That chills while it enri>mces and sweet aooents 
That never warm to meaning. 

Btrtram. What say*st thou t 

JVoiiMica. Of cold and darkness, Bertram. 



Birtram, Soon, the light 

Will gather round ai with its eheerful ufpeeta, 
That smile amoqg the stars f and Heaven's fsaeh bcenth- 

inga 
'Scaped from the pestilent atmosphere of death, 
WUl Ua our spirits with a glad surprise. 
The bolts undoes I O ! see you not, Praaoeeoa, 
How swifUy darta the maaaenger of light. 
As glad to do us lervioe, o'er the threshold. 
And waves his glow-worm torch to guide ne on ; 
While the fond sephyr, through the yawning portal. 
Wraps us in sweet embraee, that bears us forward, 
On wings made r^ree like his. Oome forth, Franeeeea. 

Frtmctseaffalutimg, Whither t 

Btrtram. To life— from death !— Doat aee f 

Firamettea, The bleaaad stare ! 

Btrtram. Now fly we with the urgent feet of fsnr ; 
This vplley must not hold us. To our hiUs : 
There we may breathe in safety. Bat thou shrink'st ! 

FVanctsea. The light! They s e e t he etars! Tlieae 
bloody proofs^* 

Bcrfram, ateeniug hit syss. And I—alas ! 

F^tmusca. Lead where thou wilt, my Bertram. 

Btrtram. Among the hills ! I know where nms a 
brooklet, 

Shell cleanse thee of these staiae-.Jestt ! how black ! 

jntMCMea. How black! how black/ (asidt.) Alas! 
the stream may cleanse— 
The arm be white once more as when he took it, 
To Wrap about his breast ; but O ! my heart. 
The dread impresnon fastened on hie soul. 
Leaves only night to mine ! I follow, Bertram ! 

Btrtram, a»idt» How terrible ! How had aha heart 
for it r 
So fearfal even in her Innocent ways, 
So tender still and merclAil ! 

Franetea. Thou speak'st T 

Berifom. Of the great debt I owe thee— of the struggle 
That nerved thee to this blow ! And yet, Francesca, 
Wonld w6 had died before—together died - 
Even at the moment when our lips first met, 
In love's first sweet delirium ! 

FWmcffMa. Thou art right ! 

Would we had died, O, Bertram ! in that hour, 
And had not lived for this! Would I bad died ! 



STANZAS. 



BT EXKA. C. XKBITET. 



" Hope springs eternal in the human breast." 



« DVK spiro spero"— white I breathe I hope— 
Oh ! God be thanked above all elae for this— 

The only gift within the world's wide scope, 
Which la ite ceaielesi promise bringeth blise. 

" Dum spiro spero"— life and hope entwined— 
Qrief may o'ershadow us and pain destroy 



But In our Inmoit spirit ii enshrined 
The sweet expectancy of coming joy. 

** Dum spiro spero"— till onr latest breath 
Our human nature hath its eherished dream, 

But Immortality is bom of Death, 
And bliss eternal dims Hope's earthly beam. 
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The name of Martin Farqnhar Tapper has be- 
come popularly known, not only in this country, but 
in America, and on the Continent, as that of an au- 
thor of great original genius, a highly cultivated in- 
tellect, extensive scholarship, and very superior 
poetic powers. He is the eldest son of the late emi- 
nent surgeon, Martin Tupper, Esq. F. R. S., who, 
after a prosperous and successful practice of five and 
thirty years, died suddenly in his sleep, of angina 
pectoris^ on the 8th December, 1844, at Southill 
Park, the residence of the Earl of Limerick, only a 
few hours after that nobleman had himself expired 
in his arms. The subject of the present sketch was 
bom in London, in 1810. The family from which 
he is desceuded, an ancient and honorable one, be- 
longs originally to Germany. In consequence of the 
persecution of the protestants by Charles V., they 
left Hesse Cassel, in 1551, and settled in Guernsey. 
They have never been below the rank of gentlemen, 
and the circumstances of the author of *' Proverbial 
Philosophy" are affluent. With him literature is not 
a profession, but a recreation, and he has done high 
honor to it. 

# The above sketch of Mr. Tapper'! literary career ie 
from the pen of William Anderson, author of " Land- 
■cape Lyrics,*' and is copied (with the permission of the 
pnblishers) from Messrs. E. H Batler ft Co.'i autho- 
rized edition of hit writings. 



He received the first part of his education at the 
Charter House, and afterward went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took the degrees of B. A. and M 
A. He subsequently entered at Lincobi's Inn, and 
in due time was called to the bar, but never prac- 
tised as a barrister. At the age of twenty-six, he 
married, and has a fine young family of sons and 
daughters. 

Mr. Tupper's first publication was a little work 
issued in 1832, entided <' Sacra Poesis,'' which we 
have not had the good fortune to see. The first 
series of "Proverbial Philosophy, a Book of 
Thoughts and Arguments Originally treated," was 
published in December, 1837, and the second series 
in 1842. This work at once excited attention, and 
called forth the most favorable criticisms. It was 
hailed as the production of one who, while he 
thought and reasoned like a true sage, wrote and il- 
lustrated like a true poet. The pages of " Proverbial 
Philosophy" are full of instruction and wisdom, and 
breathe throughout the finest spirit of genuine poetry. 
Well does the writer of this sketch remember the 
pleasure with which he firec read that remarkable 
production. Ho was then connected editorially with 
the Metropolitan Conservative Journal^ in which 
paper the first series was reviewed at length at the 
time of its appearance. In that review, the volume 
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was described as " a work aboundiog in rich thoughts 
and delicate faiicie»— io sound philosophy, and high 
moral resolutions, and which may be read over and 
over again, by the young philosopher, or poetical 
dreamer, with equal profit and delight." And, as if 
writing prophetically of the proud and enviable po- 
sition to which Mr. T upper was yet to attain in lite- 
rature, the reviewer triumphantly asked— *< Have 
we now not done enough to show that a poet of 
power and promise— a poet and philosopher both, is 
amongst us to delight and instruct — to elevate and 
guide? Do we err in saying that a fresh leaf is 
added to the laurel crown of poetry ?'* The praises 
of the other reviewers were no less enthusiastic, and 
no less just. " There is more novelty in the senti- 
ments," said the Monthly Review, " a greater sweep 
of subjects, and a finer sense of moral beauty dis- 
played by Mr. Tupper, than we remember to have 
seen in any work oC iu class, excepting of course the 
Proverbs of Solomon. We also discover in his 
Philosophy the stores of extensive reading, and the 
indisputable proo^ of habitual and devout reflection, 
as well as the workings of an elegant mind." The 
work met with unprecedented success ; and six large 
editions of it have been sold.* The author was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in conse- 
quence of it. He had already shown himself to b^, 
in Shakspeare's phrase, " a Fellow of Infinite Wit," 
and, we may add, of Wisdom too. The King of 
Prussia, in token of his majesty's high approbation 
of *' Proverbial Philosophy," sent him the gold 
medal for science and literature. The work became 
very popular in the United States. In New York 
alone, we are informed, ten thousand copies were 
sold during last year, and the work is known to be 
published in several other American cities. Its 
reputation is also great in the British colonies. 

Mr. Tupper's next work was " Geraldine, a sequel 
to Coleridge's Christabel, with other poems," pub- 
lished in 1838; of which an opinion has been already 
expressed in this paper. The ideal plan of the 
Christabel has been well brought out by Mr. Tup- 
per, in his Sequel; and it is no small praise to him to 
say, that the wild and original spirit that pervades it, 
is every way akin to the sublime and beautiful in- 
spiration of the great but unfinished poem of Cole- 
ridge itself. The minor poems contained in the 
volume are singularly pleasing and graceful, and 
abound in touches of real beauty and genuine feel- 
ing. Besides *' Ellen Grey," already quoted in these 
columns, the pieces entitled "The Alpine Elf;" 
" Children ;" " A Cabinet of Fossils ;" « The African 
Desert ;" and some of the Sonnets, are our favorites, 
although all are good. 

Inl83S^, he published **A modem Pyramid; to 
Commemorate a Septuagint of Worthies ;" designed 
to furnish illustratiions and descriptions of character 
of seventy of the most remarkable personages of sa- 
cred and profane history, aneient and modem. 
Among them are some of the patriarchs, some of the 

• The tenth edition (of 6000 copies) is now selling in 
London: and in America nearly 900,000 have been sold. 
— AnMneofi Pmblishere. 



ancient sages of the East, some of the most noted 
men of Greece and Rome, chiefly philosophers and 
authors, some of the Apostles, and some of the most 
remarkable personages of the middle ages, and 
downwards, in the stream of time, to the present 
century. From the nature of the work, and its 
limits not admitting of more than seventy names, 
there are, of course, many omissions ; but each of 
" the Worthies" introduced is the subject of a sonnet 
and brief biographical sketch. The work exhibits 
all the peculiar qualities oi Mr. Tupper's genius and 
style ; high poetic feeling, fine taste, great fertility of 
imagination, and boldness of opinion and specula- 
tion; with profound practical thought, extensive and 
varied learning, a general knowledge of mankind and 
history, and great command of language. 

In 1840, Mr. Tupper produced a pleasant volume 
of odds and ends, called "An Author's Mind." 
Among the contents are pieces entitled, " The Au- 
thor's Mind, a ramble ;" " Nero, a tragedy;" " Opium, 
a history ;" "Psycotherion, an argument;" "Hea- 
thenism, an apology;" "Woman, a subject;" 
"Toilomastrix, a title; "Appendix, an aAer-thought ;" 
" Home, an Epic ;" etc. Some poems of remarkable 
beauty arc also introduced, with great efl*ect, among 
the other pieces which compose this agreeable col- 
lection of "gayeties and gravities." 

Mr. T upper's next work, a rural novel, entitled 
" The Crock of Gold," designed to illustrate the 
commandment, " Thou shalt not kill," as well as to 
show the curse and hardening efliect of avarice, waa 
published in 1844. It is a simple talci very beauti- 
fully told ; but nevertheless full of an extraordinary 
interest and attraction ; one of those books, indeed, 
which by its wit and pathos, its deep insight into 
human passions, and its powerful delineations of vir- 
tue and crime, enchain the attention of the reader till 
he has finished its perusal, and leave behind a strong 
but wholesome and salutary impression on the mind. 
The plot purports to be the history of a poor laborer 
and his family, who, from a life of peaceful and con- 
tented drudgery, became discontented and repining, 
and were gradually involved in sore trials and seri- 
ous troubles. The principal charactera of the story 
are honest Roger Acton, the luckless finder of "the 
Crock of Gold," his pura and simple-hearted daugh- 
ter Grace, her lover Jonathan, Simon Jennings, the 
murderer, his aunt Bridget Quarles, and Ben Burke, 
the poacher. The murder of Bridget by Jennings, 
is very graphically described; and the chapter 
headed " Next Morning," being that following the 
murder scene, is one of the finest pieces of writing 
in modem literature. The " Crock of Gold" is very 
popular in America; and it has been repeatedly 
dramatized and acted with success. In this country 
it has been extensively read. 

The same year (1844) Mr. Tupper published two 
other works of fiction, in one volume each ; namely, 
"Hoart— A social novel;" and "The Twins— A 
domestic novel." The main design of these works 
appeare to have been, upon something better than a 
mere sketchy foundation in each, to introduce some 
exciting scenes, and some episodial bursts of hearty 
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religions writing; and they, more or less, illustrate, 
the one the commandment " thou shalt not commit 
adultery," and the other that of ** thou shalt not 
covet." The twofold object of the author in the 
two stories— that is, the depicturing of virtue and 
vice in their appropriate colors, and that as strongly 
as possible, and the pointing the moral, of each ob- 
taining in due course its appropriate reward — is 
powerfully worked out in both ; and as one of the 
most discriminating and competent critics who re- 
viewed them said : — " In every page there is some- 
thing which a reader would wish to bear in his me- 
mory {or ever. For power of animated description, 
for eloquent reflection upon the events of every-day 
life, and for soA, touching, pathetic appeals to the 
best feelings of the heart, the volumes are worthy of 
a place on every library table in the kingdom." The 
aame reviewer says, very justly, of Mr. Tupper's 
style : " There is a genuioe, hearty, straightforward, 
downrightness about him that brings him right on 
the mark at once. His sentences are neither long, 
labored, nor parenthetical, but they are animated by 
a fine racy idiomatic vigorousness of style that im- 
preises their meaning on the mind and memory. 
He forme, as it were, a sort of half-way house be- 
tween Dickens and Carlyle. Without the regularly 
sustained power of Box, he has much of his pic- 
tur§$qumu»s in deseriptioo and his pathos; and, 
without his eccentricity, he possesses no slight por- 
tico of the full-toned energy and characteristio raci- 
nesa <^ the author of (Sartor Resartus.'" Ofsaoh 



works as these three novels of Mr. Tupper, we 
hope yet to see many more specimens from his 
graphic pen. 

His next work, published in 1845, is entitled "A 
Thousand Lines," a little tract of but sixty psges, 
containing poems on various subjects, written in his 
most captivating manner. Thought vigorous and 
fruitful, imagery vivid and beautiful, feeling warm 
and unaffected, clothed in language, strong, hearty, 
and emphatic, or soA, pathetic, and musical, as the 
theme or the rhythm required, with an originality 
that cannot fail to be acknowledged in them all, are 
the characteristics of the verses of this little book. 
A new version of ^* Rule Britannia !" a stirring song 
for patriots in the year 1860, has in it a genuine fer- 
vent English spirit and tone, that make the very 
heart bound when perusing it. "The Emigrant 
Ship" is indeed an exquisite little lyric, full of deli- 
cate pathos, and instinct with gentle music ; and a 
sound and high-souled spirit of philosophy breathes 
in the noble and cheering stanzas entitled " Never 
Give Up!" 

In appearance, Mr. Tupper Is, we believe, about 
the middle size ; young-looking and well favored ; 
with black hair, cheerful aspect, and cordial manner. 
Both in his deportment and in his writings, he has 
all the elements of popularity. Of tbe former, how- 
ever, the writer of this sketch cannot speak from 
personal knowledge, as he is altogether unacquaint- 
ed with him. With the latter he is quite familiar. 
His usual residence is at Albury, Surrey. 
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Bid the closed gates shut bftck the bloom and beaatyi 

Of that pare paradise whence thou wert banished T 
When the glazed serpent 'gulled thee from thy duty, 

And the lost Eden from thy vision vanished r 
By the arehangeli were those gates so gnarded, 

That through their bars no beam of light might 
wander? 
Were all the treasaree of thy home disoarded 

And not <mw relie left whereon to ponder T 

Didst thoQ lose all beneath that Tree of Knowledge, 

Whose golden-fruited clusters glittered o'er thee ? 
When through its boughs of starry-gleaming foliage 

The smooth snake thrust his gilded bead before thee f 
And with such subtle sophistry allured thee 

From thy allegiance to the voice of Heaven f 
With false beguiling promises assured thee 

That a Ood*s wisdom should to thee be given ! 

O, Exiled Eve ! were not the trees of Eden 

Arrayed for thee in emerald robes of splendor ? 
For thee its flowers with balmiest perfumes ladeni 

Flushed with rare colors, radiant and tender f 
Came the fresh breeze its day-break anthem singing, 

With fountain melodies, at eve, to woo thee r 
Game light and bloom, and melting bird-notes winging 

Through the palm-grovea and cedar-shades unto 
thee? 

The world was young yet— earth wore not a furrow, 
When thou wert thrust upon its soil a stranger. 

To take thy heritage of sin and sorrow, 
Through desert paths of darkness and of danger ? 



« *T was all before thM when to ohooM" thy dweU* 

Amidst those solitudes vast, void, and lonely ; 
A mighty world ! in which thy heart was swelling 
With memories of that forfeit Eden only ! 

For the pure buds and silvery-penciled bloesoms 

Of the Fair Tree of Life, how didst thon languish ! 
And bear their beauty in thy blighted bosom 

When hurried forth in still despair and anguish ! 
No more to roam by the four shining rivers. 

Where thou wert wont the onyx-stones to gather ; 
And pluck the queenly lily where it quivered 

In the soft scented gales of Eden weather 1 

'T is a quaint thought ! and yet, O outcast daughter ! 

Not all alone, methinks, ye left the garden ; 
On* truant ray of native light stole after. 

Despite the sword of the cherubie warden ! 
Ona wandering flower-leaf on the gale's light pinion 

Eeeaped to ofler tiUl its fragrant duty ; 
While the void air of this, thy tuw dominion. 

Thou didst refine with part of thy first beaaty ! 

I will believe that blade, and leaf, and blossom — 

Sunshine and song— odors, and hues, and flowar»— 
Were brought with thee from Eden's fragrant bosoai 

To beautify this lower world of ours. 
That still they flourish as in ages olden. 

When Ood came down, and «arth was trod by 
angels; 
Preserved to tell us of that season golden. 

When thou Mrert given to be man's pure Ev«-aBgel ! 



«I AM ALL ALONE. 



BT ** BAPBAXL.' 



Not " all alone"— though from the room 
Familiar tones and steps have gone ; 

Though deep the silence— dark the gloom— 
Thou surely art nou^** all alone." 

For look around— how many a traeo 
Of DIM, now absent, meets thine eye ; 

The book, half open at the place 
Where favorite thoughts well noted lie. 

The chair— not vacant now to th$§~^ 
Hi* chosen seat in hours of rest ; 

When his dear trust and sympathy 
Have made those hours so deeply blest ; 

Where in low tones he oft has breathed 

The secrets of his noble heart { 
And from the ahadowy tatato wreathed 

A bliss in which thy life has part. 

Not " all alone," while such fair dreams 
Lend their sweet ministry to cheer ; 



While memory gives such sunny gleams, 
Thy solitude can ne'er be drear ! 

And when thy heart in sadness turns 
Unsatisfied from human love; 

When thy immortal spirit bums 
For the enduring rest above. 

Thou art not « all alone !" for Fafth, 
Which gives thee courage in the strife. 

Takes from thee every fear of Death, 
And points thee to the promised Life. 

Oh, blessed one ! to whom is given 
Such happy dreams— such noble lovo— 

Such steadfast hope in yonder heaven — 
Such holy trust in One above I 

Then lift that radiant brow and say, 
" In my shut heart such wealth I own, 

That in the darkest, dreariest day, 
I never can be all alone." 
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TazBX i« ft roek on whieh I >Y<e itood at 
And hailed ths riling ran; and at high noon, 
When danced hia glittering fayi on land and atnam, 
I have been there ; and there hare lingered yet, 
(While np the moantalna slowly crept the thadaa,) 
Until the lait of all his myriad beans, 
Upon the topmost peak a moment trembling, 
Fled to its natim region of the skies. 

It is a bare and isolated rook, 
On which no tuft of moss has ever grown. 
In front, a precipice descends fhr down, 
Where a broad rirer sweeps along. Behind, 
Nature has shaped an opening in the clUDi, 
(Which look with frowning brows npon the seeae,) 
To the resemblance of a lovely garden. 
There wild-flowers bloom, and scent the evening 



There birds resort and warble all day long ; 
There lovers meet and whisper tales of love 3 
And there, regardless of its hallowed peace. 
The slave of barbarons custom steals, at dawn. 
To slay his fellow slave in private brawl ; 
Breaklag the law of man, of nature, Ood ; 
Staining the pure turf with a brother's blood ; 
PUnting a scorpion's sting in his own breast ; 
And calls it by the sacred name of honor. 

Long years and centuries sgo, before 
The axe and pnming-hook had there disturbed 
The wild dominion of wild-bird and beast, 
And the yet wilder Red Man ; in a dark 
And stormy night, an Indian maiden stood 
On that same rock. With steadfast eyes she gazed 
Far across and down the river, as if 
She hoped, by a stray moon-beam*8 friendly aid, 
(Which haply through the driving clouds might 

atmggle,) 
To trace the form of some loved object there. 

So calm, so motionless her attitude, 
(Though her breast heaved like the wild waves below,) 
You would have thought some bold and cunning hand, 
From the huge rock, the statue of a Nymph 
Had carved ; and, on that lofty pedestal, 
Left it to stand, relieved against the sky. 
That after-times might see and own his skill. 

At length she moved ; her arms were thrown to- 
ward heaven ; 
With mingled joy and gratitude, she cried, 
<< He comes ! he comes ! Great Spirit, guard him safe 
Amid the darkness of this dreadful night !'* 
Then passionate tears frmn her dark eyes wellad out, 
And trilled in rivnleU along her cheeks. 
By a transient glimpse of moonlight she had seen 
A light canoe leap from the shore, and toward 
Her lonely watch-tower skim along the wave. 
Is it the wind, or is it fear, that speeds 
That winged barque so swiftly f Darkly lowers 
The gathering storm, and darkly roll the waten j 
But darker, deadlier far, O warrior youth ! 
The wrath of the avenger at thy heels. 
That youthful warrior was Ohocorea ; 
In whom were blended, natural or acquired, 
Ail the most cherished virtues of his rase. 



In conneil, wise above Us years, ha Mt 

Among the fhthers of his tribe. His voice 

Rivaled the moantain torrent in ita wild 

And varied eloquence ; now dashing down 

Abrupt and headlong; now, with rapid flight, 

Gliding directly toward ita destined goal ; 

And now, meandering slowly to and fro, 

With marmnring cadence, soft and naisical. 

Swift and untiring in the forest chase. 

He sent his arrow with unerring aim 

To stop the deer or bird in swiftest flight. 

Patient and vigiLsnt in ambuscade. 

He seemed a wild beast lurking for his prey ; 

As deadly in his spring, aa bold and fierce 

In open conflict with aa equal foe. 

The torture he had borne without a groaii'^ 

Sacred his plighted faith to friend or foe, 

As the traditions of his ancestors 

In love all gentleness, he left with Joy 

The chaae, the council, or the battlo*fteld, 

To throw himself befora Kanaka's feet, 

And bask there in the sunlight of her eyes. 

Within this garden they had whispered vows 

Of love, and faith, and truth, which ehonid andure 

Though yonder river might forget to flow. 

Calling the moon and stara as wit n ess es 

For in all times, and in all modes of life. 

And in all lands alike, the moon and stan 

Have been the lover's chosen confidants. 

Soon sterner thoughts demand Ohocorca's care. 
A secret mission must be sent, far off 
Among a warlike tribe of enemies. 
On him and him alone devolves the duty. 
Two moons ago he went, and yesterday 
The appouted time had come for his return. 
Kanaka all day loi^ has watched ; and now 
At last he comes— oae joyful moment seen— 
Then In impenetrable darkness lost. 
Vainly her bursting eye-balls seek to pierce 
The gloom. Not one of all the myriad lights 
Which burn and shine throughout the realms above 
Can lend her now a solitary ray. 
But lo ! a mightier luminary comes ; 
For, while the gentle moon and stars shrink back, 
And hide their heads behind the angry clouds. 
The fiercer lightnings joyously rush out 
To their wild revels. Briefly, yet too well, 
As flash the lurid arrows by, she sees 
Chocorea's boat approaching, as before 
And close behind another, full of men, 
Pursuing it mora swiiUy still. Again 
Night throws her sable mantle over all. 

Then came an interval of dread suspense. 
And then the voice of human strife was heard 
Fiercer than all the war of elements. 
Howls of rage, yells of triumph, dying groans, 
Game mingled with the elamorons jubilee 
Of thunderbolts, and winds and watera. Brief 
The conflict, and the strife of man had ceased ; 
When thus Kazuka's voice the darkness pierced ; 
" Chocorea ! I am hero ! Oh, speak to me ! 
One word, one word, that I may know thou liv'st ! 
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In Tftin, U vain I call ! he boftri me not ! 
Ye onael mnrdereri ! ye winds ! ye waves ! 
Speak, speak, and say what ye have done with him. 
They have no pity, and they will not speak. 
Then come, ye lightnings ! come in fiery floods, 
Though ye should melt the everlssting hills. 
That I may quickly see Chocorea's fate, 
And know my own—for both our fates are one.'* 
Oh ! there are single moments which contain 
The essence of a lifetime. Momente toward which 
A thousand hopes and fears converge to meet 
At last in one intense and luminous point, 
Moments when the bmin reels with rapid motion. 
And the heart swells to bursting, and the spirit, 
Teaming for boundless freedom, knowledge, power. 
Dashes itself impetuously against 
The narrow confines of its prison-house. 
Moments which seal our fortunes for all time- 
Ay, it may be, for all eternity ! 
Such that tremendous moment to Kasuka. 

*T was but a moment, when again flashed by 
A da»ling stream of light, and her eye gUnced 
As swiftly over the recent scene of strife. 
But neither fViend nor foe, pursuer nor 
Pursued, nor barque, nor floating wreck was there— 
The wild remorseless waves had swallowed all. 
And when the darkness closed again, it fell, 
Not on her eyes alone, but far more deep, 
More lasting and more hopeless on her heart. 

Light earae again, but only to reveal 
Her form descending to the flood below. 
A plunge, as when an anchor is thrown out 
Into the deep, and all again was still, 



Save the contention of the elements. 
Whether she had, in desperate mood, leapt down 
To join her lover in bis watery grave, 
Or, with bewildered sense, had reeled and fallen, 
Unconscious, none e*er knew. But on the strand 
Two sleeping bodies afterward were found— 
Chocorea and Kaznka— joined In death 
As they had been in life. Their spirita, too, 
(So the untutored children of the woods 
Believed,) had gone to happier hnnting-gfOBade-* 
The Red Man's paradise— to live and love 
Forever there. Nor venture thou, O maa 
Of stem theology ! to judge their fate; 
Having no law, they were a law unto 
Themselves ; but tremble rather for thine own, 
Having a better guide and purer light. 

Reader ! if solitude, or this poor lay, 
Or happy chance, should ever lead your steps, 
At summer eve, to that lone rook, you there 
Will meet (if there be truth in legends old) 
A great Enchantress, who will sometimee pour 
Such glowing talea of love into your ear 
That, in a transport, you will' spread you anui 
And clasp— a lovely vision ; and, anon. 
Will stir your soul with martial songs, until, 
A hero grown, you will unsheath your sword. 
And valiantly do battle with the Man 
Who frowns upon you from the full-orbed Moon. 
And would yon know her name who weavus 



By mortals she is called— Iiia«xhatxov. 



TO A STAR. 



BT S. n. BASLOW. 



BxAVTivvL, beautlAil star! 
How queenly dost thou wear thy sparkling 

And from thy heights afar. 
Bam a continuous shower of silver down. 

The vast and rounded earth 
Daily thou circnmnavigatest quite 

And tribes of mortal birth 
Do all in tura draw gladness from thy light. 

River, and lake, and ocean 
Reflect thy purely beaming countenance ; 

And with glad, tremulous motion 
Confess the magic influence of thy glance. 

Though storm-clouds gather o*er 
Full oft the glories of this earthly scene, 

Defiant of their power 
Thou far above hold'st on thy way serene 

Evermore at thy task. 
All times, all seasons are alike to thee. 



Nor, man-like, dost then ask 
If thou from 6od*s fixed laws exempt may be. 

Far rover of the skies ! 
Nightly thus gazing on thy constant ray. 

Some thoughts within me rise. 
That haply may not fruitless pass away. 

Thou art a type, bright one. 
Of what man's mortal pilgrim^e should be ; 

Bidding his course be run. 
Like thine, all radiant over land or sea. 

Star-like, but brighter far 
Even than thou, is the pure, faithful soul ; 

Nor may earth's vapors mar 
Its xay serene, but round it harmless roll. 

From its high, tranquil home 
It flings a beauty o'er this mortal night ,* 

And pilgrim's, doomed to roam. 
Do upward gase, and bless its guiding light. 
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Some months ago the books mentioned below* were 
Iwnded to oi. Binee then we have been intending to 
notice them, and endeavor in some mearare to express 
the thoughts caused by the sight of the name on their 
title-pages. With reverence we regard this name^the 
•on and papil of the great Tomaso Trajetta ; and ages 
pass away while we are looking at it, and in oor fancy 
'we seem transported to <* the loveliest city onder the 
•nn." <« 8m NapUSf then «(m,>* is an old Italian saying, 
eaq>re8sing well the prood love the Italians had for their 
peerless city. 

There we stand in the hall of one of those great Nea- 
politan Conservatorios that gave the key-note of mnsio 
to the world ; and we watch the crowd of yoong dis- 
eiples, elad in the uniform of the school— the puce color 
and wbiteofSanOnofriO|Or the pure virgin white of 
Santa Maria, our Lady of Loretto. In the midst of them 
we can see the venerable form of the great Maestro, 
Francesco Durante, directing the earnest boys who sur- 
round him, in singing his " divine duets.*' There is the 
Joyous Pergolesi, whose full eyes glitter with enthu- 
■taam, and swfet, melodious thoughts ; but no one sees 
the heavy pall that overshadows his future, and which 
foretells the early broken-hearted death that awaits him. 
Beside him is the tender Paisiello, with « La Paxx* per 
ilmorc,*' yet sleeping in hit imagination. There is the 
young worshiper of liberty, Piccini, showing already by 
his courageous originality, the great innovations he 
would make in the established conventionalities of musi- 
eal composition, but quite unconscious of that great time 
which was coming to him in the future, when all Italy 
would ring with the melodies of his " La Buana Fig- 
imola ;>' the stores and taverns bear it as their sign, and 
the proud donnas take from it the very names of their 
fashions. 

The serious, almost stem-looking Trajetta is also 
there ; and his wonderful quickness and close applica- 
tion fortell the brilliant triumphs he will have in that 
fhtnre, when a great empress, after listening entranced 
to his " DufoiM," shall send him a costly golden box, 
eontaining her portrait, with a letter, saying that 
*< Didmu" herself presented the gift. 

Lo, the lesson is over, and the boys crowd around 
their great master ; but one youth, as he lays his book 
down, presses it to his lips with rapturous reverence, 
and lifts his eyes to heaven, as if thanking God for so 
great a nuster and bo great a composition. Does the 
Maestro see him ? We are sure he does ; for his eyes 
dwell affectionately on the graceful form of the boy, and 
on their lids we can almost see trembling tears— tears 
of gratification and pride. 

• Rudiments of the Art of Singing ; written and com- 
posed for the American Conservatono at Boston In 1800, 
by Phil. Trajetta. Sixteen small progressive Choruses 
on sacred words, comj>i>8ed for the American Conser- 
VBtorio of Philadelphia In 1838, by Phil. Trajetta. 
Eight small progressive Choruses, composed by Phil. 
Trajetta J pub. by King A Baird, Iftll Six sacred 
Hymns, with an aecompsniment for the Organ: to 
WRieb are added an Overture and fIveRicerearins, mak- 
ing a Cantatat^ entitled » The Day of Rest,»» composed 
by Phil. TrajetU; prmtsd for thm Author by 1^^^ 
Baird, 1815. ' ^ 



The exercises in counterpoint aio examined. Per- 
golesi is encouraged. Piccini restrained, thongh a 
smile of half-repressed admiration passes over the face 
of the old maestro as he reads some bold, daring, but 
beautiful passage. Paisiello is commended. The stu- 
dious, excellent Tomaso Trajetta complimented before 
the whole school, and as the praises of his revered 
master fall on his ears, his lips grow firmer, his head 
more erect, and an expression of determined energy 
beams from his face ; night and day will be given to 
his studies, we are sure, a&d fame shall be won. 

But see, the old Maestro*s eye brightens. The youth 
who kissed the *^Divina DneUos" approficbrs with 
modeet reverence and preeents his MS. The old maa>8 
hand rests aiTectionAely on the boy's bead, and he looks 
down into his clear, fhll eyes with parental love. 

" And what have yon for roe, mio Antonio f " he says, 
in tender tones, as be takes the paper. He reads the 
MS., his eyes flash fire, and his old face lights up with 
the beaming enthusiasm of yonth. 

"Listen!" be exclaims; the whole school look up 
with reverential attention to their Maestro. 

" Young men," said Durante, " yon have in this Con- 
servatorio of our Blessed Lady, a rival. Yes, Tomaso, 
one very difficult to overcome ; and if you do not all use 
very great efforts, in order to at least equal him, he will 
stand alone— he will be the man of the age;" and as 
these words fall from his lips, his finger points to the 
slender form of the youth he had called so affectionately 
** mio AntoniOf" whose downcast eye, deeply flushing 
face, and lips trembling with emotion, show how dear 
to his heart is the Maestro*s praise. 

The boys crowd around their companion with pride ; 
no envy darkens their young hearts, for they are filled 
with true love for their art, and though emulation be ex- 
cited, it is a noble, not a mean feeling, and they are 
gratified that inspirstion has descended upon one of them. 
Paisiello caresses him lovingly; Pergolesi seizes his 
MS. and chants his melodies ; Piccini, with t)old gene- 
rosity, spplauds him ; and the head pupil, the serious, 
good Trajetta, holds his hand in his with respectful love. 
Trajetta*B praise is next sweeter to the boy's ears, after 
his Maestro*s ; and overcome with happiness he throws 
himself into Trajetta*s arms with a burst of emotion. 
Trajetta embraces him tenderly, and they are friends 
for life. 

But this beautifVil tableau^ while we are gazing on it, 
fadee gradually— and now is gone ; and in its place we 
see before us a music-stand, on which are some maaie- 
books, and two or three of them bear the old titles of 
Ricercario* and Cantata, and an autograph written in 
that curious old Italian hand slantingly in one corner, 
tells us that they are by Philippe Trajetta, the son of the 
great Tomaso Trajetta, the friend and companion of 
Antonio Sacchinl. 

An old English writer, on this very subject of the 

• Ktecreorio— an antique title in music, applied to any 
work of fancy and original invention. It was succeeded 
by Fhatcma, and FhnUuia in turn was dropped, and the 
word Sonata adopted. Ricereari were also composed 
for the voice, and were originally a species of VoealiHs 
or Solfeggi, 
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great SehooU of Naples, eaye, ** It if with certain men 
aa with particolar monnmenti, when we speak of them 
or merely pronooaee their names, we are stmek with 
the same respect as that with which we are seixed at 
the sight of a fine work in painting or senlptore. The 
pleasnre their works have procured as, have, as it were, 
given them a consecrated place in oar remembrance.' ' 

And so we feel in approaching the subject we are 
upon; the name of Trajetta fills as with respect. We 
Jiare no intention of reviewing or criticising his works, 
they will be need by as as a text to start from— review 
or criticise ! BCay the shade of onr own master foigive 
OS for even writing each words. 

Good reader, we were trained under the direction of a 
disciple and fervent worshiper of this very Signor Phi- 
lippo Trajetta, and who regarded him as an apostle 
vouchsafed to this present time— a teacher from thoee 
great old masters who floarisbed in that golden Angastan 
age of musie, the beginning of the eighteenth centnry. 
By this master we were taught to valae the ** Divine 
Duets" of Durante; and oh ! so often he would tell us 
the story of Sacchini kissing the book reverentially, after 
studying the duets with his pupils.* 

This musical fanatic, « onr master," lived only in the 
past ; he never realised the existence of a Rossini, Bel- 
lini, or Donizetti. Paisiello, and Pergolesi, and Sac- 
chini, were not mere memories and shadows to him, 
they were in actual existence ; their works were before 
him, and were to him almost as fiesh and blood repre- 
sentatives. 

For five long years we stadied under him. The dif- 
fereat systems of Counterpoint were examined and com* 
pared ; Bameau, and Lulli, and Oretry, and others ware 
praised or condemned, as they approached or varied from 
his darling Neapolitan masters. The great Conserva- 
torios seemed to him still in existence. Tlie changes 
created by Napoleon's invasion he could not realise, 
while he held in his hands the great works composed by 
the mastsrs of those schools, or ascended the rtair-case 
to the chamber of his Maestro Philippe Trajetta, and 
lived over the past in conversations with him. 

Beautifal spring days of life to us were those five years 
of study with this eccentric, remarkable man. Day after 
day he would come to us, his thin attenuated frame worn 
out, partly by disease and partly by the ever burning, 
restless flame of an inefTectual ambition ; his wild, bright 
eye fleshing, Ms high forehead, shaded by hair of that 
golden hue so mach loved by his dear Italian masters ; 
and his trembling, wasted hands clutching some old 
manuscript copy of a rare old piece, or a Solfeggio 
penned— yes, actually penned by the hands of the Maestro 
himself, Philippe Trajetta. He died, poor man ! almost 
onwept^ certainly unhonored and unknown, except by a 
few loving disciples like ourselves. Peace be to thy 
ashes, D. V. H. May thy restless spirit find sweet har- 
mony and repose in that other state of existence to which 
thou hast gone ! 

Many years have passed since his death ; and since 
then, Uioogh so severely drilled under his lessons, we 
have often *' wandered ofl'after the idols of the heathens." 
But when these works of the Neapolitan Maestro met 
our eyes, sweet thoughts of the past thronged around 
OS, and we were taken back in memory to the days 
of those lessons of our yoath. Nourrit, and Perelli, and 
Benedict were forgotten, and Pasta, and Parodi, and 
Lind, the objecU of present emulation. Aided away, 
while before us arose the forms of those great masters 
and prima donnas who were trained in the old Italian 
schools, and who we were taught in early youth to reve- 
rence; Agujari and the willful Oabrielli rolling out ea- 



prUH with delicious facility, and the queenly Tesi, oad 
the excellent Faustina, and her rival, the extravagant] 
unfortunate Cussoni. 

How oftea have we labored with throbbing) aehing 
nerves, to execnte chromatic scales through a rongie 
of ootaves, because onr thoughts were full of Gabrielli's 
triumphant execution of three octaves of chromatiea; 
and how we wished we could have known old Porporm, 
and woald have been willing to have borne with his ca- 
prices and whims for the sake of his priceless l es e on e. 
And then, in sweet summer days, when, with out eorioaa, 
eocentrie naster at the plaao, we wonld be singing firom 
some rare old manuscript Solfeggio, which we felt 
assured AgaJari*B silvery throat-noiss had warbled, 
we would, while looking out into the little garden bear- 
ing a treasure of flowers, ftome the prettiest vidons ; 
we would think of the training of those great singers, 
and fancy scenes in their girlhood—that dear little 
flower-garden, the shrill notes of the mocking-bird hong- 
ii^ in the adjoining yud, striving to sing loader thoa 
we did, and the soft balmy summer air, heavy with the 
fragrance of mignonette, Mexican vines, and jeesamiae, 
all served to deepen the Italian Uloaion onr busy imagi- 
natioa was weaving around us ; we would live over their 
wild, exciting dsMtti ; but ah ! their lives of tenpta* 
tion and sorrowful deaths we seldom dwelt on— ycmth 
is so hopeful and shuns ever the gloomy side. 

We know of no more delicious study than mosie, toon 
imaginative young person, eepecially if blessed with 
an enthusiastic, intelligent teacher, who can blend story 
'with song, and render every Itaaoa dear and tr^Msared 
in memory by the apt and happy recital of beautiful 
events. The eflfect and remembrance of our lessons in 
those happy days will never be effaced ; and now, thoogh 
we are breathing the sober light of maturer years, we 
have an old book of 9ocali$$9 by Hasse, Porpora, Da- 
rante, Leo, and others, with which, if we shut oarsdves 
up for awhile, we forget every thing, and are again 
reveling in that delicious, rosy dream-Und of our yoath. 

A friend said sometime since to us, " I have aa old 
book on music. I met with it up in the State, at an old 
German farm-house. I will send it to you, as you will 
feel more interest in it than I do." It came, and when 
we unfastened the wrappers of paper around it, what 
was our delight to find a rare old copy of Rameaa's 
System of Counterpoint. Poor old book! though ite 
rules are now exploded, and though the author was a 
heretic, even in our day, it was dear to us for the sake 
of the sweet past. Then how much dearer must have 
been these books of good Signor Trajetta's. They oc- 
cupy a distinguished position on our music-desk, and 
will be classed in our memory with the works of those 
great masters we were taught in youth to reverence. 

The golden age of Italian music was in the beginning 
of the last century. Then flourished Leo and Durante, 
with Durante's great pupils Pergolesi, Paisiello, Tra- 
jetta, Piccini, and Trajetta's friend, Antonio Oasparo 
Sacchini, with many other great composers. Then it was 
those great Conservatorios flourished, the brilliant fame 
of which will never be forgotten ; and they are remem- 
bered by the loving disciple of music as the Portico and 
Academy at Athens are, by the classical student and 
adorer of Greek literature. These schools were at 
Bologna, Naples, and Venice. The Venitian and tho 
Neapolitan schools, however, were the meet celebrated. 
The Venitian schools were for girls,* at the Conserva- 
torio de POspedaletto, in Venice, under the guidance of 
Galuppi and Sacchini, were trained Pasqnale, C<mti. 
Agujari, and the elder Gabrielli. The Neapolitan schools 
were for boys ; and from the most celebrated of these 
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■dwola, " Buita MarU di Loretto,'* csnw the majority 
of tboM freat eompoaart who wera the itara of that aga, 
aad nada Italy tha mothar of opantie moaic. 

lliara wara four Cooaarratorioa in Naplai, "La 
Pfeta," <• 6U Povari di Giaaa Critto," " flanta Maria di 
Loratto," and («8aa Onofrio." Thaaa aehoola had 
alwaya two head maatarai one for eompoaition and one 
for ainging. Than there were maateri for every lepa- 
rata iaatmniattt. Bcholara were admitted at rariona 
afea, ranging from eight to twenty; and ware trained 
aeeording to their natural bent, either aa lingen, initm- 
mental performera, or compoaera. After patient trial, 
if a pupil did not eyince Any partienlar talent, he waa 
diamiaaad, to make room for othara. The aehoola ware 
alwaya crowded; Santa Maria di Loretto contained 
ganarally two hundred pnpila. 

At certain timea the pupila had public exhibitiona, 
when they anng and executed little Operas, Oratorios, 
and Cantataa, eompoaed by themaelvea. They alao sung 
in the charchea; and the money they received for their 
exhibitiona, and their lerrieea in the choira, want to- 
ward tha anpport of tha Conaerratorio to which they 



belonged. Thesa sehoola wara anpported by wealthy 
amauwrSf and from them the theatres were supplied with 
singers. From childhood the pupils were taught to sing 
in public, and loat all ahyness and mamvaiu hamtt, by 
executing diiBcult choruses and solos in the fine church- 
muaic of the day, which they sung every Sunday at 
High Mass. A celebrated tenor singer, and Maestro of 
the present day, told us, laaghingly, he had never known 
fear of the public ; for when he waa a little boy ha had 
been made to sing weekly at High ICass, so that when 
he came to appear on the boards, the novelty of a eroMrd 
had worn off, and he felt self-possession which is tha 
great capital of a public ainger, and as necessary aa 
the voice itself. 

In a future number, good reader, we vnll reeume this 
subject, and will give you short sketches of the great 
men of those schools, gathered from the reminiscences 
of conversations with our master, and our musical 
readings, that we may not forget while admiring tha 
composers of the present day, whatmniic owes to Tki- 

fXTTA AHD HIS COKPAJTZOHS. ! 



A BREAM OF LOVE. 



BT aiosax p. Mouis. 



I >TB bad the heart-ache many ttmea, 

At the nwre mention of a name; 
I 've never woven in my rhymea. 

Though, from it, inspiration came. 
It is, in truth, a holy thing, 

Life-eheriahed from the world apart; 
A dove that never tries its wing. 

But broods and neatlea in tha heart. 
Tliat name of melody recalls 

Her gentle look and winning ways, 
Whose portrait hangs on memory's walls, 

In the fond light of other days. 
In the dream-land of poetry, 

Reclining in its leafy bowers, 
Her bright eyea in the stars I see, 
And her sweet semblance in the flowers. 
Her aitlesa dalliance and grace— 

The joy that lighted up her brow— 
The sweet expression of her face— 

Her form— it stands before me now ! 
And I can fancy that I hear 

The woodland aong she used to sing, 
Which stole to my attending ear, 

Like the first harbingera of spring. 



Tlie beauty of the earth waa hers, 

And hers the purity of heaven ; 
Alone, of all her worshipers, 

To me her maiden vowa were given. 
They little know the human heart, 

Who think such love with time expiraa ; 
Once kindled, it will ne'er depart. 

But bum through Ufa with all its fires. 
We parted— doomed no more to meet— 

The blow fell with a stuuning power— 
And yet my pulaa will strangely beat 

At the remembrance of that hour ! 
But time and change their healings brought. 

And yeara have passed in seeming glee 
But still alone of her I >ve thought 

Who 'a now a memory to me. 
There may be many who will deem 

Thia Btrain a wayward, yonthfol folly 
To be derided aa a dream 

Bom of the poet's melancholy. 
The wealth of worlda, if it were mine, 

With all that follows in its train, 
I would with gratitude reaiga, 

To dream that dream of love again. 



YOUNG LOVE. 



Livs hath ita memoriaa lovely, 
That over the heart are blown, 

Aa over the face of tha Autumn 
The light of the aummer flown ; 

Rising out of the mist so chilling. 
That oft life'a sky enshronds. 

Like a new moon sweetly fiUiqg 
I the twilight clouds. 



And among them comes, how often, 
Tonng love's unresting wraith, 

To lift loat hope out of ruina 
To the gladneaa of perfect fUth; 



Drifting out of the past aa UghUy 
As winds of the May-time flow ; 

And lifting the shadowa brightly, 
AsthedalfodUlilUthei 



For even life's withered winter, 

With all iU fearlbl power. 
Blights not from immortal beauty 

The heart's bright paaaion-flower. 
I know I shall be benighted 

Full aoon in a valley low. 
But beyond la the love that lighted 

The beautiful long ago. Aligi Gabit 
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tear, Uwk where I will pare Tlsioni ttiU a-rise, Ibpaintthee pre- tent to my weeping 
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white ihj nwrble brow I riew, The zephfr's breath proeleimi thy perfumed ugh, The heaT'ns re- 
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Baeh etimiii of unuie wakei the rapt'rooe tone, 
Of thy sweet roiee whoie melody ie flown! 
AU thing! in nature, elan, the flowers and sea, 
Are full of beanty speaking still of thee I 
Though all the future lite a desert seem, 
I lore the past, it is my life's sole dream! 
And o'er the waste bright hopes at times appear, 
That we shall meet, ODBe more again be near. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



Curran and kit O^nUmfcrwut, Bf CharUt Pkiilip§, 
A, B, Ntw York : Harpw ^ Brothert, 1 «oL Iflmo. 
Few young men of the preient day, who have gone 
through the discipline of a common school , and who 
began there to learn the art of speaking, can fail to re- 
member the zest with which they declaimed the bom- 
bast of Goonsellor Phillips, and the glee of satisfaction 
with which they screamed ont thp agonized common- 
places which constituted his fine passages. In the pre- 
sent delightfal rolome we have the same lion, but he is 
tamed. He began unpromisingly with an imitation of 
the peculiarities of the great Irish orators, a class of 
men in whom great fertility of thought and imagination, 
and great energy of nature, gave splendor and point even 
to the worst excesses of their sensibility. Phillips, 
when a law-student, caught the manner, and exaggerated 
it into caricature at once frightful and funny; but the 
exercise of a laborious profession gradually took the 
nonsenae out of him; and he is now, we believe, an emi- 
nent lawyer, pretty well emancipated from the rhetorical 
errors of his youth. Here and there, in the present 
Tolume, we can detect traces of the original Phillips, 
but generally the volume is tastefully as well as vigor- 
ously and eloquently written Lord Brougham, in a 
note to one of his sketches of public characters, praises 
this work as one of the best pieces of biography ever 
written ; and Phillips, not to be inferior to his lordship 
in appreciating compliment, dedicates the last English 
edition to him in these pointed flatteries : " To Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. Poetry has said, that ' the friend- 
ship of a great man is a gift of the gods.* In Currants 
I once possessed it, in Lord Brougham's I again enjoy 
it. To these pages, therefore, affectionately devoted to 
the Memory of the One I proudly and gratefully, with 
his own permission, prefix the Name of the Other.'* 

The book is devoted to the description, not only of 
Curran, but of the many eminent orators and celebrities 
with whom he was on terms of friendship or enmity ; 
and as the analysis of their characters is illustrated by 
extracts from their speeches and anecdotes of their 
brilliancy, the volume blazes from beginning to end 
with eloquence and wit. A prominent peculiarity of 
the period to which the volume relates, consisted in the 
union of the orator with the duelist, so that after reading 
some torrent of invective poured ont in parliament or at 
the bar, we are pretty sure to be informed that the con- 
sequence was a hostile meeting. Almost every man of 
eminence as a statesman, lawyer, or judge, mentioned 
in the present work, was a duelist. It might be sup- 
posed that the custom of holding men personally respon- 
sible for words spoken in debate would have checked 
that vituperative loquacity which so strongly marks the 
Irish speeches of the period; but it appears rather to 
have increased the temptation to abuse. Every eminent 
man in Ireland had, literally, *' to fight his way in the 
world." Thus Mr. Toler, afterward Chief Justice and 
Lord Norbury, boasted that " he began the world with 
fifty pounds and a pair of hair-trigger pistols.'' As 
every judge had repeatedly been concerned in duels, it 
was almost impossible to have the offense punished. 
Thus Judge Fletcher, in summing up the case of Fenton, 
accused of murdering Major Hillas in a duel, said in 
conclusion, ** Gentlemen, it 's my business to lay down 
the law to you, and I will. The law says killing a 



man in a duel is murdar, and I am bound to tell yon it ii 
murder; therefore, in the discharge of my duty, I tell 
yon so; but I tell you, at the same time, a/a«rrr dml 
than this I never heard of in the whole cootm of my 
life ! " An acquittal by the jury succeeded such a charge, 
almost by necessity. 

As an illustration of the freedom with which Irish 
orators verbally tarred and feathered each other, we will 
give a few specimens. One of the best natnred men at 
the Irish bar or in the Irish parliament, was Yelverton, 
afterward Lord Avonmore. Fitzgibbon once atUcked 
Orattan in his absence from the House, and Yelvertoa 
defended his friend in such reflections on Fitzgibbon as 
the following : « The learned gentleman has stated what 
Mr. Grattan is ; I will state what he is not. He is not 
ttptd in his prejudices ; he does not trample on the resus- 
citation of his country, or live, like a caterpillar, on the 
decline of her prosperity ; he does not stickle for the 
letter of the oonstitution with the afi!*ectation of a prude^ 
and abandon ita principles, with the effrontery of a 
prostitute." Grattan was a great master of invective, 
condensed, pointed, blasting ; and he did not hesitate oc- 
casionally to refet to physical defects in his opponenta. 
He was himself a man of small stature, and unluckily 
once hazarded a sarcasm on the colossal proportions 
of Egan. The latter retorted by calling Grattan « a 
duedecimo volume of abuse"— a biting remark which 
seems to have suggested to O'Connell his celebratod 
fling at Macaulay, when he pointed to him in the House 
of Commons as " that book in breeches." Grattan's re- 
tort to Egan's reply is in the high-pressure style of vitu- 
peration. « He (Egan) says no man shall allude to him 
with impunity. Why I have no wish to go ont of my 
road to allude to the honorable meipber, but, if he will 
throw himself across my way, I have no objection to 
tread on him. If, however, he imagines that any thing 
like vulgar ruffianism, or paroxysms of fury are to in- 
timidate, he will find himself mistaken ; for the manner 
of that ruffianism, the folly of those paroxysms, and the 
blockheadism of that fury, are too ridiculous to excite 
serious notice." In the duel between Egan and Curran, 
the former complained of the disparity of their sizes, 
Curran, like Grattan, being very small in his person. 
« I might," said Egan, << as well fire at a razor'a edge 
as at him, and he may hit me as easily as a turf- 
stack." " I '11 tell you what, Mr. Egan," magnani- 
mously replied Curran, " I wish to take no advantage 
of yon whatever ; let my size be ehalktd out upon your 
side, and I am quite content that every shot that hits 
outside that mark skonld go/or nothing J* 

The portions of this volume which relate to Curran 
are exceedingly brilliant, and enable us to understand 
that incomparable advocate in the whole height and 
breadth of his nature. The specimens given of his wit, 
though several of them are very pointed and sparkling, 
must do great injustice to his power of whelming a 
whole company in the flood of his mirth ; but the testi- 
mony borne to his merita as an orator, as a patriot, and 
as a man, is as complete and satisfactory as the difficulty 
of the subject would admit. About half of the volume 
is devoted to Curran's contemporaries, Flood, Grattan, 
Yelverton, Fitzgibbon, the Emmets, Burgh, Norbury, 
Plunket, O'Connell, Bushe, Clonroel, Macnally, and 
others, most of whom Phillips knew in his youth. Tha 
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portnlti of thMS mm «re ebbontoly drawn, doqnent 
jnsUoe U&og done to tiieir montal eminence, while 
felicitonaly hittiiv off all the minor peeaHaritiee of fheir 
ehanetara. Of Plnnket, one of Ireland's foremost men, 
^reat as n scholar, orator, statesman, lawyer, and judge, 
nmeh new information is given, especiallf in regard to 
Jus wit. When told that his saeeessors in the Conrt of 
Common Pleas had little to do, he qnietlr remarked, 
" WeU, well, they >re equal to \f.** He was superseded 
in the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland by Lord Campbell, 
the btographer of the English chancellors. A violent 
tempest having arisen on the day of his expected arrival, 
a friend of Plnnket remarked to him that the passsge 
would make Campbell sick of his promotion. « Yes,*> 
melolly rejbined Plnnket, « but it wont make him throw 
up the seals." Though chiefly celebrated as an orator 
for the burning fervor of his impassioned logic, he was 
unexcelled also for his shrewdness and skill as an advo- 
cate. Phillips gives an anecdote of his defense of a 
horee-stealer in a country town of his circuit, in which 
he displayed such consummate tact, that all the thieves 
in the eonrt-rooffi were in ecitasies of delight, and one 
of them, nnable to control his admiration, burst out into 
an exclamation « Long life to you, Plunket t The first 
horse I steal, boys, by Jekers, I 'U have Plunket !» 

Phillipa knew O'Connell intimately, and the sketch 
of the Agitator in the present volume is full of masterly 
touehee. " He was,»» we are told, " the beau ideal of 
an Irish agitator. His every movement was * racy of the 
■oU.' Force, figure, aeccat, gait, and above all, the 
roUlddag, aelf-assorcd independence of hie manner, 
were all eo many proclamations of hie country. . . He 
identified himself with the national peculiarities ,* he 
stood aponaor for the perfection of the Irish peasantry, 
fed their hopes, flattered their foibles, blarneyed their 
pretenaioos; and every word, numtuudy as it was, in 
their own sweet idiom, went directly to their hearts. » 
Some anecdotes are given of his personalities in the 
English House of Commons, the most felicitous of which 
if a parody of some well known lines on Homer, Dante, 
and MUton as epic poeU, launched at Colonels Sipthorp, 
Percival, and Vemer, and which were received by the 
House vrith a tempest of laughter : 

Three colonels, in three distant counties bom, 
Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo did adorn, 
Tile first in matchless impudence surpassed. 
The next in bigotry— in both the last. 
Tlie force of nature could no further go— 
To beard the third she shaved the other two. 

Phulipa adds, in explanation of the last lioe, that 
'< two of these gentlemen looked as i£ they never needed 
a razor, and the third as if he repudiated one.'* 

Another poetical application almost as whimsically 
effective, was O'ConneU's allusion to the smallness of 
Lord Stanley's adherento after a general election : 

Thus down the hill, romantic Ashbourne glides. 
The I>4rb]f DUly carrying War insides. 

The description of O'ConnelPs manner and natter at 
oce of the great Irish aggregate meetings, when he 
wielded " the fierce democracy" of an Irish mob at 
wUt, is one of the best pessages in the book. '* His was 
that marvelous admixture of mirth, pathos, drollery, 
earnestness and dejection, which, well compounded, form 
the true Milesian. He could whine, and wheedle, and 
wink with one eye, while he wept with the other. His 
fun was inexhaustible ; bnt if it ever halted, then came 
out hit now familiar stereotypes— his * own green isle' — 
bis * Irish heart'— his * head upon the block'— his < here- 
ditary bondsmen, know ye not'— and, above all, his inimi- 



table waning—* dead or alive, don't trust the Bices ! — 
and they never failed him." A q>eoimen is.given of him 
at the Clare election. Yesey Fitzgemld, the rival candi- 
date, wan president of the Board of Trade, and though 
he had iaflnenoe, standing, ehanotar, and probably a 
msjority of the legal voters on his sida, O'ConneU, by 
poller teouts against laadlords, and by immmerable 
rows, seared Yesey from the ground. « Next day,'> 
«ys PhUUpa, "was a great day for Daniel. Priest, 
curate, coadjutor, bishop— he who, with no franchise, 
had voted m>twithstanding, and he who, having one, had 
voted ««ry o/Um^t^ whole available population— the 
pur* children of nature, as he called them, and some of 
them, most justly, hailed their champion as he shouted 
from the hustings, « Boys, where 'a Yasy YigaraldT 
Oeh hone, Yaay, but it's me that's dull without ye. 
Bigkiy mavoumeen ! righi, (ran, darling, ran,) and send 
the bell about for him. Here *s the cry for you. 
Stolen or strayed. 
Lost or mislaid. 
The President of the Board of Trade." 
W« must conclude our citatione from the volume, 
with an anecdote of Curran's wit before a jury, almost 
equal to Danning's celebrated rejoinder to Lord Mans- 
field, when the latter petulantly interrupted his state- 
ment of a legal position with the exclamation, " Oh ! 
if that be law, Mr. Dunning, I must fram my law books ! " 
"Better rtad them, my lord," was Duaniag's cutting 
rejoinder. The judge, in Curran's case, shook his head 
in doubt or denial of Curran's arguments. " Gentlemen," 
said the advocate, " I eee the motion of his lordship's 
head ; common observers might imagine that implied a 
difference of opinion j but they would be mistaken; it is 
merely accidental. Believe me, gentlemen, if you remain 
here many days, you will yourselves perceive that, when 
hia lordship shakes bis head, there 's nothing in it :^* 

In conclusion, it may be remarked of this volume that 
it conveys the most accurate as well as the richest and 
raeieet notion of the old orators and statesmen of Ireland, 
that we have in print. One drawback on the positive 
genius implied in their speeches comes from the nature 
of their subjecU. The oppression which Ireland en- 
dured, and the monstrous corruption unblnshingly used 
by the government, afforded materials for pathos and 
invective which no other European country could 
present. The roisgovemmeat was of a character to draw 
tears and curses from a block, and to apeak of them at all 
was to speak of them eloquently. Their mere statement 
is tragedy. We are, Iherefore, but little surprised that, 
when touched by an imagination so sensitive, and a 
heart so quick to feel as Curran's, they should have 
provoked those prodigies of execration which, in his 
Bpeechea, blaze and bum with a vehemence so terrific. 
The exaggeration of his style, as compared with that of 
English orators, is only relative, for the national evils he 
denounced were themselves exaggerations organized— a 
kind of frightful caricature of tyranny, embodied in 
institutions. 

Romanu Dust from th* Historic Ptacer, By W, S. 

MajfOf M. D., author of Kaioolah. New York: Geo. 

P. Putnam. 1 vol, ISmo. 

The quaint title of this book indicates that American 
facts pass as readily into poetic metaphors as the facts 
of other countries ,* and though some may object to the 
title as affected, no Callfomian in reality or in desire, 
can see the impropriety of it. The stories which make 
up the volume have the true taste of romance. In the 
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aecoant of '< Dragnt, the Conair," onleu the Doctor 
llbi A littlo, we hm a Taloabla pioeo of hiatoiy aa wall 
as an exciting narratiye. **Tbe Captain's Btorjr," 
shonld be read by every advocate wbo has occasion to 
ai^ae against circnmstantial evidence in capital eases, 
as it exceeds in point most of the materials he will find 
in the books. " A Real Pirate*' is a good specimen of 
the art of holding the reader's mind in sospense nntil 
he gets to the end of the story, and then satisfactorily 
proving to him that he is a victim of misplaced confidence, 
in the author's marvelons vein. " The Astoniahing 
Adventure of James Botello," is an aoeonnt of a Por- 
tngneee, making the voyage from India to Lisbon in a 
small boat, sixteen feet long and nine broad. Dr. Mayo 
narrates it as a real incident, though he seems to as to 
draw a longer bow than usnal throughout the whole 
narrative. The other stories are equally stimulating, 
exhibiting the same attractive qualities which have given 
popularity to " Kaloolah" and " The Berber." 

Tkt WaUr'Witeh; mrth»8kimmire/th$ Stat, Bf J. 

Fmimor4 Coopw, Nn9 York: ffte. P. Pumam, 

1 vol. lamo, 
Tlu Two Admiralt, By J. t^nimofo Coopor. Nno 

York : <7«o. P. Putnam, 1 vol. ISmo. 

These two splendid romances of the sea conclude Put- 
nam's uniform edition of Cooper's works ; an edition 
carefally revised by the author, with introductions and 
notes to each volume. The collection will have a per- 
manent place in American literature, and we are glad 
that it is issued under the superintendence of a publisher 
of enterprise and taste, who understands the art of com- 
bining elegance with cheapness, and who deserves some- 
thing of a patriot's honors for the attention he has given 
to American literature. The peculiarities of Cooper's 
genius are impressed on the minds of so many thousands 
of readers, that it is almost an impertinence to mention 
them anew ; but we cannot refrain from the temptation 
of laying here the right emphasis upon his possession of 
the leading merit of a novelist. We refer, of coarse, to 
his mode of narrating events and developing character 
so as to create an illusion of reality, and to fasten and 
fascinate the attention by that rare art which gives to 
imaglnsry incidents and persons the character oi veri- 
table facts, while it preserves all their enlivening ro- 
mantic qualities. His novels are full of deeds which 
approach the possible limits of human vigor and daring, 
but they are narrated with such subtle excellence in 
the management of details, and display such an exact 
knowledge of the very logic of enterprise, that we can 
conceive of the author as swearing to their literal truth 
before a notary public or justice of the peace. Such 
truth to nature cannot but be a principle of vitality, 
which will keep his works fresh and alive for many suc- 
ceeding generations of readers, 

Travels in AmtrUa, Tk9 Pottry qf Popt, Two Lee- 
tuns. By tks Bight HonorabU the Burl qfCarlisl; 
{Lord Morpsth^ Ntw York: Qso, P, Putnam, 
1 «0<. ISmo. 

These lectures were delivered before the Mechanics' 
Association of Leeds, in December, 1850, and attracted 
A good deal of attention, partly from what was deemed 
their intrinsic merit, and partly from the eircomstanee 
that they Mrere the prodoction of a noble, representing 
a good portion of the " blood of all the Howards." 
They have no decided intellectual excellence in thought 



or style, never rising above an elegant mediocrity of 
sentiment and expression, but they are good specimens 
of the political and literary small-talk of a sensible, 
amiable, high-toned, liberal and educated English noble- 
man, whose blood seems to have lost all of that fiery 
Norman essence which once glowed in the veins of 
his ancestors. A whig aristocrat, with popular prin- 
ciples—having a real sympathy in the intelleetnal and 
moral advancement of the people, and without any of 
the superciliousness of liigh birth— his tone of speaking 
to the Leeds' mechanics is almost the perfection of 
courtesy. There is nothing in the lectures which ind> 
cates either the demagogue or the aristocrat ; he neither 
flatters nor despises his audience ; but with a fine grace, 
beyond the reach of mere politeness, he glides into an 
easy sympathy with them, and ignores the existence of 
any social inequality between their condition and his 
own. They are Englishmen, and he is an Englishman ; 
they have wit for a social chat, and he finds himself, 
when the convereation happens to light on America, the 
principal speaker. Shortly afterward, the subject of 
Pope's poetry seems to come up, and he chata very 
agreeably in praise of some of the obvious excellences 
of Pope. The result is the present volume— a work 
which can do no credit to the noble earl's talents, but 
which exhibits in a pleasing light his cosmopolitan 
courtesy and innate good feeling. 

Tho Life of Algsmon Sydney; with SkeUket of mm$ 
of his Conumporariet, and BxtratU from his Cor^ 
tespondenee and Political Writings, By O, Van SanU 
New York : Charles Seribner, 1 vol, ISmo. 



This is, we believe, the first attempt at a full bio- 
graphy of the great English whig, who had the honor 
to be executed in the reign of England's rascal monarch, 
Charles II. A full account is given of the political 
events of the time, and the traditionary fame of Sidney 
is vehemently defended from some imputations cast upon 
it by recent historical developments. We have been un- 
able to give the volume a careful perusal, but it is 
written with vigor, and evidences a thorough knowledge 
of Sidney's political writings, especially his neglected 
** Discourses on Government." The narrative of tha 
stirring events of his life is animated and elegant. 

The Alhambra. By Wdshingtom Irving, New Tart: 
Qeo, P. Putnam, I vol, 19mo. 

With this delicious volume, so full at once of Oriental 
extravagance and Addisonian grace, Putnam concludes 
his edition of Irving's works— a collection which nnm- 
bers fifteen elegant volumes, and which has met with a 
success in some degree commensurate with its merits. 
Every American, who has suiBcient taste to appreciate 
the charm of Irving's manner, and the wealth of his 
matter, and who has sufficient patriotism to delight in 
the intellectual excellence of one of bis eountrymon, 
should possess this beautiful edition of his works. 



Jiew Novels, Among the striking novels lately 
issued may be mentioned, **J%e MofJUr-w-Xaie," by 
Mrs. Soathworth, the author of " Retribution," and 
an authoress of nmch power in scenes of passion. 
Appleton ft Go. are the publishers. The Harpers have 
issued, in their cheap Library of Select Novels, " T3U 
Wife^e Sister, or the Forbidden Hdrriage,** by Mrs. 
Hnbbaoh, the niece of Jane Aostu. 
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THE USE AND THE ECONOMY OF INVECTIVE. 



It has become the settled policy of most civilised 
countries that some portion of its members should be 
set up as objects of scorn and hatred to the rest, and 
indignation is' accordingly fast being organized into 
an institution. Among our - people especially— a 
people delighting in the use of strong words inde- 
pendent of the occasions which should call them 
forth,' there is a constantly increasing disposition to 
revel in the rhetoric of execration, and to find an in- 
nocent enjoyment in the demolishment of character. 
Every man in the country has his vocabulary of hot 
and stinging words ; and however scantily furnished 
may be his head in other respects, it can always 
boast of a good stock of big, bouncing adjectives, to 
be tossed miscellaneously among his fellow citizens, 
to avenge the least slight to his vanity, or to the 
thing he calls his opinion. It is to be regretted, 
however, that widely diffdsed as is the taste for in- 
vective, it has made but imperfect approaches to 
the dignity of an art ; and the very prodigality with 
which its terms are squandered, has tended to de- 
grade it into a mere dance of words. Expressions 
which have done great execution in old times, when 
used on fitting occasions, have now lost all their 
force through the frequency of their misapplication ; 
and the word-warrior, in the full blast of his 
sounding cannonade, is mournfully made aware that 
his seeming balls are as ineffective as blank car^ 
tridges. And thus many an aspiring wordling of 
invective, whose forcibly feeble expletives indicate 
an ambition to merit the flattering cognomen of 
Curser-General of the Human Race, is really un- 
worthy to do the denunciation of a debating club. 

Now it is very apparent that, with this genius for 
finding fault, and disposition to inveigh, so diflfused 
among the people, it is a great evil not to have the 
principles of invective better understood. This 
ignorance comes from no lack of terms, for the dic- 
tionaries having been fully sacked for sarcasm, and 
the fish-markets explored for slang ; we have suffered 
of late rather from a glut than a scarcity of vitu- 
perative words. The essential difficulty to be met 
is therefore that which relates to the mode of wield- 
ing weapons notoriously in our possession ; and this 
mode we propose to indicate by guiding maxims and 
appropriate illostratiooB. The spendthrifU of in- 

5 



vective having failed to achieve their objects, let 
us examine the subtler and more searching process 
of the economists. 

It was a remark of Lord Brougham, made many 
years ago, that what strikes the reader of the great 
Greek orators most strongly, is their abstinent use 
of their prodigious faculties of expression ; and it 
has been said of Fox that he hesitated in debate, not 
from the scarcity but from the multitude of his words. 
Indeed every orator of invective has found that 
selection and compression are the conditions of 
rhetorical efiectiveness ; and that the torrent and 
tempest of his rage spent itself in vain, unless 
there flashed from it at last one lightning word or 
phrase, charged with the electricity of imaginative 
passion, and smiting its object with a power which 
both shattered and irradiated it. This condensation 
evinces that intellect and character are working 
with sensibility, and it is never ihe prize of the mere 
word-piler, no matter how richly he may be arrayed 
in the spoils of the dictionaries. It indicates a 
mental vision of the exact point where the blow may 
be dealt with overwhelming effect, and a resolute 
concentration of all the mind's forces in hurling the 
bolt its fusing passion forges. To wander from the 
point, to expend energy on a multiplicity of par- 
ticulars, to wanton in a stupid succession of abusive 
epithets, and blow the trumpet of an imbecile fury, 
and especially to launch general terms of opprobrium 
which have no individual application to the pe- 
culiarities of the person assailed— all this is to ex- 
hibit the scattering rage of the shrew instead of 
the concentrated vehemence of the orator. That 
indifference to the meaning of words, which induces 
newspaper editors to assail their puniest opponentt 
with invective copied from Cicero against Verres, 
or Burke against Hastings, betrays as ludicrous a 
conception of the power of terms as that displayed 
by Loid Campbeirs legal friend, who, enraged that 
his client should persist in refusing to settle his case 
by arbitration, burst out upon him in open court with 
this stunning remark : *' You — infernal rascal, if you 
do n't settle this matter as his honor proposes, and 
as I and my learned brother wish, I shall be com- 
pelled to use strong languags to yo«." 

The purpose of invective being to hold up a person, 
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or class, or instUution, to contempt or execration, it 
is obvious that, to distin^ish it from mere abuse, it 
is necessary that the character of the invective 
should vary with the variety of its objects. Between 
contempt and execration there are many degrees 
of scornful feeling, answering to the degrees of 
folly and crime in the conduct of individuals ; and 
the end of invective being attained only when it is 
felicitously adapted to the character of the thing or 
person assailed, a discrimination of traits and an 
economy of epithets are of the first importance. 
This applicability is wanting in a celebrated phrase 
of Sir Edward Coke, shot at Sir Walter Raleigh 
when he was on trial for his life. He called Sir 
Walter "a spider of hell" — a Satanic metaphor 
which was felt at the time to express rather the 
condensed venom of Coke than the chivalrous will- 
fulness of Raleigh; and, accordingly, in spite of the 
fiendish pungency of the sarcasm, and its abstract 
merit as invective, it is still to be considered as 
abuse. Many splendid specimens of verbal joinery, 
welded together with all the energy of personal 
hatred, have been inefiective from the fact that the 
orator, blinded by his passions, and eager simply to 
demolish his opponent, has missed his mark by 
blundering in his analysis; aiming, perhaps, to 
awaken in the minds of the audience a feeling of 
detestation and horror toward one who was the 
proper subject only of dislike or contempt; and 
ending therefore in accomplishing nothing, by begin- 
ning with an attempt to accomplish too much. 
Such magnificent monstrosities of railing have only 
the effect to make men's minds callous to vitupera- 
tion and stormy threats. Fox made this mistake in 
his assaults on Lord North's administration, during 
the American war. He was continually threatening 
the " noble lord in the blue ribbon" with impeach- 
ment. He would have the noble lord's head. The 
noble lord should expiate his crimes on the block. 
The noble lord, in the meantime, placidly smiled at 
his fury, and sweetly slept in his seat while Fox 
was brandishing his metaphorical axe over his head. 
The only instance in which he used this favorite 
figure with any rhetorical effect was after the sur- 
render of Comwallis at Yorktown. In the debate 
on the king's speech announcing that event, Fox, 
feeling that it would be the death-blow of the 
ministry, and that they would all soon be in his 
power, played his invective with a vehemence at 
once dazxling and pointed. The war, he said, would 
fill the future historian of the country with shame 
and horror ; and, he added, with a significant glance 
at the ministerial benches, " its effects would soon 
he felt on our scaffolds,^* 

In an examination and classification of the different 
kinds of invective, we shall refer first to that light 
and fleering contempt which performs the office of 
the most overwhelming scorn, without seeming to 
go beyond the bounds of good nature. Vehement 
and earnest speakers are very apt to fall victims to 
this delicate instrument of wit, the stroke having the 
unexpectedness of lightning from a blue sky. Lord 
North, who possessed none of the grandeur and im- 1 



passioned declamation of his whig oj^Kinents, kept 
his ground in debate chiefiy by a dexterous use of 
his weapon. Burke and Fox once furiously ob- 
jected in the House of Commons to his calling, in a 
public document, the insurgent colonists by the 
name of rebels. " Very well," replied North, " if it 
will please you better, I will call them gentlemen 
of the opposition over the water!'* Lord Thurlow, 
in a debate in the House of Lords, utterly crushed 
a noble opponent by one fieering referepce to his 
statements. The point was of some importance, as 
the latter testified to what had been said at a meet- 
ing of opposition noblemen in a celebrated political 
tavern. Thurlow lightly touched the evidence in 
this way : " As to what the noble and learned lord 
saffs he heard at the ale-house" — it is hardly neces- 
sary to quote further; the victory was obtained 
without any elaborate argument. Brougham is not 
celebrated for the delicacy of his satire, or the in- 
genuity of his inuendos; but there is one passage in 
which he has given the lie to an adversary with 
singular grace. Lord Melbourne flatly denied one 
of Brougham's imputations on his government, which 
it was for the interest of the latter's argument to 
sustain, without directly accusing Melbourne of 
falsehood. ^'My noble friend," he said, "though 
but a novice in office, made the denial with a gUhness 
and readiness that might have done honor to those 
inveterate habits of official assertion^ only acquired 
by those who are bom at Whitehall and bred in 
Downing street." 

This element of unexpectedness in thought or 
statement, is a charm of invective not confined to 
legislative debates. Hazlitt's most stinging allusioii 
to Gifford is conveyed in a demure sentence, which 
has almost the form of a compliment. " The low- 
bred, self-taught man, the pedant, and the dependent 
on the great, contribute to form the Editor of the 
Quarterley Review. He is admirably qualified for 
this situation, ky a happy combination of defects, 
natural and acquired." The best criticism on 
Harriet Martineau's late atheistical book is con- 
tained in the remark of a London wit, who was 
asked what was the doctrine which it inculcated. 
He replied, "The doctrine seems to be this; there 
is no God, and Harriet is his prophet." Macaulay's 
positiveness oi assertion on the most obscure points 
of history and policy is well known to all his mul- 
titudinous readers. Lord Melbourne, who com- 
bined great accomplishments and unerring political 
shrewdness with the skepticism of a Hume, and the 
languid airs of a Brununell, once hit off this uni- 
versal dogmatism of the great essayist with inimi- 
table tact. " I wish," said he, " that I knew any 
thing as well as Tom Macaulay knows every thing." 

Next in order to this cool and jaunty mode of at- 
taining the purposes of invective without exhibiting 
its form, we may particularize the epigrammatic 
mode of denunciation. Vituperation in epigrams ia 
commonly the most pleasing expression of the art, 
because it enables the benevolent reader to detach 
the wit from the object of it, and at least gives Ro- 
meo's consolation to the sufferer himself— 
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YoD eat my head off with a golden axe, 
And amile upon the blow that tlayi me. 

Mncaalay has contributed more of this kind of in- 
vective to English literature than any other author, 
U^ith the exception, perhaps, of Pope. In his His- 
tcry of the Revolution of 1688, he makes the most 
easeiitially disgusting characters, the rats, rogues, 
e nd liberticides of politics, objects of ideal interest 
by the peculiar beauty with which he racks and 
riddles them with epigrammatic scorn. We think, 
however, that the attentive reader of the book will 
find that the object of invective is not perfectly 
attained. The men he assails, the Sunderlands, 
and Rochesters, and Marlboroughs, are certainly 
hateful characters ; but still we do not exactly hate 
them. Who can hate what is made the occasion of 
so much deliciously pungent wit? Folly, bigotry, 
and crime, seem artistically to justify their exist- 
ence, when thus proved to have in them a nature 
so flexible to the moulds of epigram and the racks of 
antithesis. 

The same remark applies in a great degree to the 
epigrammatic severity of his critical and historical 
essays. Theelementof beauty is in almost all of his 
invective, and we aro too much delighted to be en- 
raged. He complains, for instance, that no sacrifices 
were made at the Revolution ; and so far the reader 
is also disposed to complain ; but then he adds, " ex- 
cept the sacrifice which Churchill made of honor, 
and Anne of natural afiection ;" and this almost re- 
conciles us to the fact. Not even in his History does 
he attack Marlborough with mora lest, than in his 
early essay on Hallam's Constitutional History of 
England. In speaking of the almost universal cor- 
ruption and inconstancy of the politicians of the 
time of William the Third, he ramarks : " It may 
well be conceived that, at such a time, such a na- 
ture as that of Marlborough would riot in the very 
luxury of baseness. His former treason, thoroughly 
furnished with all that makes infamy exquisite, 
placed him, indeed, under the disadvantage which 
attends every artist from the time that he produces 
a masterpiece. Yet his second great stroke may 
excite wonder, even in those who appreciate all the 
merit of the firet. Lest his admiren should be able 
to say that, at the time of the revolution, he betrayed 
his king from any other than selfish motives, he now 
proceeded to betray his country." This is really 
too good to be true. 

The drawback on the excellence of all epigram- 
matic invective is the obviousness of its exaggera- 
tion. It depends for its eflect on flashing a truth into 
the mind through a process of splendid caricature ; 
of surprising us, as it were, into contempt or hatred. 
South, in his sermons, has more of the energy of 
real passion in his vituperative epigrams than either 
Pope or Macaulay, and accordingly the heartiness 
of his hatreds, gives his wit more real severity 
than the sparkling remorselessness of their elaborate 
indignation. The arrow not only hits the victim, 
bm it is buried in his flesh. We perceive the truth 
which South exaggerates at the very moment iu 
wit tingles on our risibilities; and hardly have the 



opportunity, as in Macaulay, of en joying the epigram 
apart from the individual or class it is intended tu 
pierce. Occasionally Macaulay hits upon an author 
whose book defies his powen of scornful deprecia- 
tion, and is really worse than epigram can represent 
it. He who has attempted to struggle through The 
Life of Warren Hastings, by the Rev. Mr. Gieig, 
is painfully sensible of the short-comings even of 
the statements of scorn. " This book," says Ma- 
caulay, " seems to have been manufactured in pur- 
suance of a contract, by which the representatives of 
Warren Hastings, on the one part, agreed to furaish 
papers, and Mr. Gleig, on the other part, agreed to 
furnish praise. It is but just to say that the cove- 
nanu have been faithfully kept on both sides ; and 
the result is before us in the form of three big bad 
volumes, full of undigested correspondence and un- 
discerning panegyric." And we may here add that 
those lovere of Shakspeare who have been bored by 
his officious commentatora of the last generation, 
hardly perceive any exaggeration in the remark of 
a late critic, that they were men " of fifth-rate 
scholarahip and fint-rate incapacity." 

We may mention in connection with the method 
of invective by epigram, a peculiar variety of it 
which springs directly from personal character, and 
is racy of the insolence of a foreible will. It is 
coounonly disingenuous, for it aims to defeat its an- 
tagonist fay a witty process of contempt, more or less 
scornful, and belittles still more those who are na- 
turally little. Thus Sydney Smith justifies his assault 
on a man of moderate abilities, whose purposes he con- 
sidered as mischievous as they most assuredly were 
well-meaning, in this exquisite strain of arrogance : 
" I do not attack him from a love of glory, but 
from a love of utility; as a burgomaster hunts 
a rat in a Dutch dike, for fear it would flood 
a province." Burke is a great master of this 
lofty oonteraptuousness. The English sympathisere 
with the first French Revolution made so many 
confident speeches, and passed so many brave re- 
solutions, that they were considered to be greater 
in influence and numben than they really were. In 
the scoraful sentences of Burke they were made to 
dwindle into ludicrous insignificance. ** Because," 
said he, ** half a doatea grasshoppen under a fern 
make the field ring with their importunate chink, 
whilst thousands of great cattle reposing under the 
British oak, chew the cud, and are silent, pray do 
not imagine that those who make the noire are the 
only inhabitanta of the field ; that, of coarse, they are 
many in number; or that, after all, ttoy are other 
than the little, shriveled, meagre, hopping, though 
loud and troublesome insects of the hour." In his 
celebrated attack on the Duke of Bedford, Burke's 
object is to degrade the whole House of Russell, by 
emphasiaing the corruptANi, servility, and extortion 
of iu founder. KnowiiV that all England was aware 
of the patriots who had been connected with it, be 
acutely makes that fact a deviation from the natural 
oharacter of the family, by remarking that " it is 
little to be doubted that several of his forefathen, in 
that long series, have iUgtn^ated into honor and 
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▼irtue." The duke was, ia Burke*t phrase, " tainted" 
with French principles. Burke, in one sarcastic 
passage, holds up the simplicity of his folly to the 
pitying contempt of his readers. These French 
philosophers, he says, *< consider men in their ex- 
periments no more than they do mice in an air^ 
pump, or in a recipient of mephitic gas. Whatever 
his grace may think of himself, they look upon him, 
and every thing that belongs to him, with no more 
regard than they do upon the whitkers of that little 
long-tailed animal, that has been long the game of 
the grave, demure, insidious, spring-nailed, velvet- 
pawed, green-eyed philosopher, whether going upon 
two legs or four." Fine as all this is, every reader 
of the ** Letter to a Noble Lord," from which the 
extract is made, should understand that the Duke of 
Bedford thus scornfully attacked, was really a man 
of much intelligence, of great liberality of sentiment, 
and of spotless honor. 

Grattan, of all the great Irish orators, was master 
of the most condensed, fiery and annihilating invec- 
tive. But he understood also the effect of the con- 
temptuous method. The best illustration of his 
use of it, is his reply to an obscure but aspiring op- 
ponent, who, in the Irish Hou«e of Commons, as- 
sailed him in a stupidly scurrilous speech, with the 
hope of drawing upon him«elf the invective which 
had BO often smitten Flood and Fitzgibbon. But 
Orattan had too lofty a sense of his own importance 
to waste his wrath on so vulgar and inconsiderable 
an opponent. He declined to give his defamer the 
celebrity of having provoked the rage of Grattan. 
Accordingly, rising in his seat, he simply said, "I 
shall make no other remark on the personalities of the 
honorable member who has just spoken, than merely 
to say that, as he rose without a friend, so he has 
certainly sat down without having made an enemy." 

Macaulay has as great a genius for contempt as 
for execration, and loves to wanton in the assertion 
of personal superiority. His reference to Lord El- 
lenborough, the tory Governor-General of India, 
whose florid and ranting proclamations moved his 
scorn, is perhaps his best stroke in this way of tra- 
ducing. The reports of Barere to the French As- 
sembly were popularly styled Carmagnoles. Mac- 
aulay describes them as "composed of puns, inter- 
jections, Ossianic rants, rhetoric worthy only of a 
sehool-boy, scurrility worthy only of a fish-wife" — 
and thinks, after all this, that his description has 
fallen short of the truth. He then coolly and can- 
didly adds : *< A few months ago we should have had 
some difilculty in conveying to an English reader an 
^raet notion of th« state papers to which this appel- 
lation (Carmagnoles) was given. Fortunately, a 
noble and distinguished person, whom her Maje«ty*s 
ministers have thought qualified to fill the most im- 
portant post in the empire, saa made our task easy. 
Whoever has read Lord Elhnborough*s proclama- 
tions is able to form a oompletb idea of a Carmag- 
nole." A little more obviously exaggerated in its 
contempt, is the reference Macaulay once made to 
Sir Hareourt Lees, a bigoted tory, who was con- 
tinqally wamifig England of political dangers to be 



apprehended from the machinations of Catholics. 
Speaking of the perjuries of Titus Gales, in the legal 
murders which attended the pretended Popish plot 
extemporized in Charles the Second*s reign, Macau- 
lay says that a belief in that plot " has long passed 
from statesmen to aldermen, from aldermen to clergy- 
men, from clergymen to old women, and from old 
women to Sir Hareourt Lees." Perhaps in the 
same class with these examples belongs the inge- 
nious paradox with which Macaulay brings his hatred 
of Barere to the climax of depreciation. In alluding 
to the sensuality of that French terrorist, he takes 
occasion to express a certain satisfaction in survey- 
ing hfm in the styes of vice, after having witnessed 
his employments in the shambles of murder. <* An 
immoderate appetite for sensual gratifications is un- 
doubtedly a blemish on the fame of Henry the Fourth, 
of Lord Somers, and of Mr. Fox. But the vices of 
honest men are the virtues of Barere V 

Sometimes mean and small natures are placed in 
circumstances which enable them to perform great 
crimes: and in that case it is difficult to inveigh 
against them in such a manner as not to give the cul- 
prit the credit of possessing a certain diabolical 
greatness of character corresponding to the enormity 
of his offenses, and of thus lifting a mere vulgar vil- 
lain into a Satanic respectability. The power, there- 
fore, of assailing a criminal of this order, so that our 
horror of his deeds shall be combined with a con- 
tempt for himself, is as necessary as it, is rare. 
Macaulay has succeeded in achieving this with a 
certain degree of excellence, in his long biographical 
diatribe against Barere. Sheridan owed to hiis par- 
tial success in this difficult branch of his art, a great 
deal of the fame which followed his renowned 
speech on the question of Hastings* impeachment. 
But the most masterly exhibition of this power we 
have ever met with in literature, is the portrait of 
Paul Benfield in Burke's speech on the Nabob of 
Arcot's debts, the greatest oration in the whole range 
of English eloquence. Neither in Macaulay 's article 
nor in Sheridan's speech is the combination of con- 
tempt with horror strictly organic. The composition 
is continually exhibiting marks of the artifice, the 
mechanical tricks, of the rhetorician. In Burke it is 
vital in every part, every sentence feeling its way in 
flame to the inward seat of two opposite emotions, 
and forcing the reader at last into an explosion of 
mingled hisses and curses. The same eflect is pro- 
duced, but in a less degree of intensity, in Burke's 
description of Sir Elijah Impey, in his speeches on 
the impeachment of Hastings. He tries the method 
also on Hastings himself, but he does not convince 
the reader that Hastings is the proper object of con- 
tempt in the same sense in which he is the proper 
object of horror. 

In all we have previously said on the subject of 
invective, we have implied that the blow, whether 
prompted by contempt, or passion, or malice, must 
be dealt with coolness and deliberation to produce 
its intended effect. The emotional element in it 
should not be so predominant as to confuse instead 
of sharpening and brightening the intellectual facul- 
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ties. Indeed) all pusion which does not pass through 
the inteileci before it pasaes out at its object— which 
does not give force and impetus to a rational pur- 
pose — soon shatters itself into foam, making its un- 
fortunate victim ridiculous instead of terrible. The 
practical business of invective is therefore best done, 
except on rare occasions, by that method which im- 
plies the greatest self-possession in the writer or 
orator, namely, the ironical ; for irony eats and bums 
its way through the toughest hide to the inmost seat 
of sensibility, and hardly admits of a successful 
reply. In the debates of political assemblies it is 
rare to find good quotable specimens of its felicitous 
use, specimens in which every sentence is vigorous, 
vrhile the continuity of the mockery is sustained 
through the whole performance. One of the best in- 
stances of it which we can at present bring to mind, 
is a passage in Brougham's speech on Catholic 
Emancipation, made in 1825 in the House of Com- 
xnons. Brougham had personal as well as political 
grounds for hating Lord Chancellor Eldon; and 
£ldon was generally believed to be the chief up- 
holder in the cabinet of the old system of excluding 
Catholics from political privileges. The point se- 
lected by Brougham for attack was the chancellor's 
attachment to the emoluments of his office, it being 
thought that he clung with more force to the wool- 
sack than to the party principles which originally 
placed him in it. AAer holding the office for over 
twenty years, he seems to have imagined that he 
possessed a life interest in it. Brougham, in view of 
this, advised that portion of the cabinet in favor of 
Catholic emancipation, to act according to their con- 
victions, regardless of the Lord Chancellor's oppo- 
sition. "What," he exclaimed, "is the ground of 
their alarm? Are they apprehensive that the result 
would be the resignation of any of their colleagues ? 
Do they think that any one of their coadjutors, some 
man of splendid talents, of profound learning, of un- 
wearied industry, would give up his place? Do 
they think he would resign his office ? that he would 
quit the Great Seal ? Prince Hohenloe is nothing to 
the man who could effect such a miracle? ... A 
more superfluous fear than that of such an event 
never crossed the wildest visionary in his dreams. 
Indeed, sir, I cannot refrain from saying that I think 
the right honorable gentlemen opposite greatly un- 
derrate the steadiness of mind of the noble and 
learned individual in question. I think they under- 
rate the firmness and courage with which he bears, 
and will continue to bear, the burthens of his high 
and important station. In these qualities the noble 
and learned lord has never been equaled — ^has 
never been paralleled. Nothing can equal the 
forbearance which he has manifested. Nothing 
can equal the constancy with which he has borne 
the thwarts that he has lately received on the 
question of trade. His patience under such painful 
circumstances can be rivaled only by the fortitude 
with which he bears the prolonged distress of the 
suitors in his own court But to apprehend that any 
defeat would induce him to quit office, is one of the 
vainest fears, one of the most fantastical apprehen- 



sions, that was ever entertained by man. Iiet him 
be tried. In his generous mind, expanded as it has 
been by his long official career, there is no propen- 
sity so strong as a love for the service of his coun- 
try. He is no doubt convinced that, the higher the 
office, the more unjustifiable it is to abandqja it. The 
more splendid the emoluments of a situation — the 
more extensive its patronage, the more he is per- 
suaded that it is not allowed to a wise and good man 
to tear himself away from it." Here the irony, un- 
like that which we admire in the master-pieces of 
SwiA, is all hot with passion ; yet, hot as it is, it 
never becomes pasftionate, never loses its hold upon 
its object) but with a cautious fierceness penetrates 
through all of Eldon's defenses, and insinuates its 
sharp sting into his weakest point. We know from 
his diary that the old politician felt this attack with 
more than ordinary sensibility. In the midst of his 
anger, however, he could not help smiling at the ex- 
quisite appositeness of some of the hits. 

At times this irony slides into a thinly disguised 
personal allusion, and is the cover of the most insult- 
ing scorn. The encounter of Curran with Judge 
Robinson is one of the most celebrated examples on 
record. Robinson owed his elevation to his syco- 
phancy to power, and, especially to his composition 
of .certain miserably written political pamphlets, 
whose only recommendation was their venomous 
personality. Curran, when a young man, and strug* 
gling with poverty, had a case to argue in the judge's 
court, and, in controverting a position taken by the 
opposing counsel, remarked that he had " studied all 
his law books, and could not find a single case where 
the principle contended for was established." "I 
suspect, sir," interrupted the judge, "I suspect that 
your law library is rather contracted." Curran, 
feeling that this was intended as a sneer at his po- 
verty, looked the judge steadily in the face, and said, 
" It is true, my lord, that I am poor, and the circum- 
stance has rather curtailed my library ; my books are 
not numerous, but they are select, and I hope have 
been perused with proper dispositions. I have pre- 
pared myself for this high profession rather by the 
study of a few good books than bff the compoeition 
oj a great many bad ones. I am not ashamed of my 
poverty, but I should be of my wealth, could I sto<^ 
to acquire it by servility and corruption. If I rise 
not to rank, I shall at least be honest ; and should I 
ever cease to be so, many an example shows me 
that an ill-acquired elevation, by making me the 
more conspicuous, would only make me the more 
universally and the more notoriously contemptible." 
The attack was felt both by the audience and the 
judge, but it stunned the bully at which it was 
directed so completely, that he offered no opposition. 
To have committed Curran for contempt of court, 
would have been to acknowledge the application of 
the sarcasm ; and all that the judge could do was to 
allow the advocate to proceed unrebuked, and never 
afterward to provoke his wrath. 

The sneer and the ready sarcasm are exceedingly 
useful instrumento of the debater, especially after he 
has been made the object of declamatory accusation, 
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and cannot, at the moment, retort upon his opponent 
in a similar style of invective. Thus, when the 
managers of the impeachment of Hastings were justly 
reprehended for the harshness of their langnagOi 
Borke sneeringly retorted : " The conunons of Great 
Britain, my lords, are a mstic people ; a tone of nie- 
tieity is therefore the proper accent of their mana- 
gers. We are not acquainted with the urbanity and 
politeness of extortion, and the sentimental delicacies 
of bribery and corruption." Macaulay, several 
years ago. devoted a vacation to explore, in Hansard, 
the varying course of Sir Robert Feel ; and then 
came into the House of Commons and delivered a 
vehement speech, in which he probed, with re- 
morseless accuracy, all the inconsistencies of " the 
right honorable gentleman at the head of the govern- 
ment.'' Sir Egbert made no elaborate defense, but 
carried the House with hiik by the simple retort, that 
the " member for Edinburgh had discharged upon 
him the hoarded venom of a three monthe* prepara- 
tion." Macaulay, perhaps, had his revenge when 
Peel brought in the Maynoolh College bill, by which 
the patronage of the government was extended to a 
Catholic university. Macaulay took the ground that 
the measure was a whig one ; that the late whig go- 
vernment saw its necessity, and lost their places by 
persisting in it; and that Feel and his partyjfend 
come into power solely by exciting a popular preju- 
dice against a policy which they were now compel- 
led to adopt. **But," he added, "shall we vote 
against our own principles because the bill is brought 
in by our opponents. No; for that would be to sacri- 
fice the remaining public character of the country." 
Brougham, in his great speech on the abuses of Irish 
law, sustained his charges by evidence obtained from 
an intercepted letter of some Irish dignitary, which 
had long been before the public. Feel, in his reply, 
assaulted Brougham severely for relying on evidence 
thus meanly procured, and declaimed with much 
heat on the atrocity of stealing and printing private 
letters. Never was moral indignation more unfortu- 
nate in its results, and it would almost seem as if 
Brougham had quoted the letter for the purpose of 
tempting his adversary into the very line of remark 
he pursued. It was notorious that the ministry, and 
Feel among them, had sustained the charge against 
Queen Caroline by evidence procured in the very 
manner thus vehemently denounced; and Broug- 
ham's retort was overwhelming. He cordially con- 
curred in every sentiment that Feel had expressed ; 
he joined in Peel's condemnation of the mode in 
which the letter was obtained ; lie said that he would 
have disdained to quote it had it not been before the 
public for a year, and universally received as part 
of the news of the day; and then, rapidly glancing 
from the subject of Irish law to the trial of Queen 
Caroline, he poured into the occupants of the trea- 
sury bench the most galling discharge of the hot- 
shot of sarcasm and invective that they had winced 
under for years. They were self-convicted on their 
own principles; they were at the mercy of the most 
merciless of debaters; and he taught them a lesson 
on the danger of announcing general propositions re- 



lating to honor and ethics, of which they must have 
preserved an acute recollection to the day of their 
deaths. 

But Burke, in this as in other departments of in- 
vective, bears off the palm. The exquisitely sting- 
ing sarcasms with which he alluded to the tears 
shed by Lord Thurlow on the king's sieknees, are 
familiar to all readers. Perhaps, however, his 
greatest achievement in retort, combining scorn, 
passion, and imagination with the keenest argument, 
is his answer to those advocates of Hastings who 
adduced the fact that the people of Benares had 
erected a temple to the memory of Hastings, as proof 
that he had not plundered and oppressed them. The 
statement created a sensation in the House of Com- 
mons in favor of the accused governor-general, and 
a reply appeared impossible. Burke, with inimita- 
ble coolness of manner, rose and said, that there was 
nothing in the incident which should astonish any 
body. ** He knew something of the mythology of 
the Brahmins. He knew as they worshiped some 
gods from love, so they worshiped others from fear. 
He knew that they erected shrines not only to the 
benignant deities of light and plenty, but also to the 
fiends who preside over small-pox and murder. Nor 
did he at all dispute the right of Mr. Hastings to be 
admitted into such a Pantheon." 

The most common mode of invective among raw 
advocates and debaters is the direct personal assault ; 
but its failures are almost as common as its prae- 
tice. It demands something more than acuteness in 
detecting faults and command of vituperative words 
in exposing them. It requires depth of thought and 
depth of sentiment as well as depth of passion ; in 
short, it demands a certain greatness of characttf . 
"It makes," says Emerson, "a great difference in 
the force of a sentence whether a man be behind it 
or no." This is especially true of the sentences of 
an orator who concentrates his energies for a per- 
sonal attack. Chatham's eloquence is charged 
throughout with this force of personal manhood. In 
his youth he was aptly described as " that terrible 
comet of horse, whose scowl gave Sir Robert Wal- 
pole a pain in the back." The mere presence of 
such a man in a legislative assembly is more dreaded 
by meanness and corruption than the invective of 
less powerful natures. Lord Camden could not 
compare in understanding or acquirements with the 
all-accomplished Mansfield; yet in the House of 
Lords he so bore him down by the energy of his 
will and the force of his sentiments, that Mansfield 
repeatedly cowed before his vehemence, and, m the 
question of the law of libel, absolutely showed the 
white feather. The younger Pitt, who inherited the 
courage and arrogance if he did not inherit the 
genius of his great father, possessed this force in 
large measure, and frequently silenced able debaters 
by a few words and looks of bitter disdain. Erskine, 
the most accomplished advocate and orator of the 
English bar, and whose resolute courage had been 
proved in many an encounter in Westminster Hall, 
always quailed before Pitt in the House of Commons. 
" The fact is, Erskine," said Sheridan to him, " yoa 
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are sfraid of Pitt, and thai » the flabby part of your 
eharaeter." 

The elcxpieiioe of this kind of inirective niimt 
therefore exist ** in the man, in th9 subject, and in 
the occasion ;" and it never rises above the level of 
the orator's personal character. Most of the stafi" 
we read as specimens of it is not invective at all, but 
a mere mush of flaring words. The least character- 
istic form of it is found in vigorous written compo> 
sition, where the man assailed is not palpably before 
the asaailant. We vnll quote a specimen of it from 
Macariajr's Bardre, an article which has already 
famished us with a number of quotations. In allud- 
ing to the constancy with which Barire hated Eng- 
land as the only consistent thing in his character, the 
cunning essayist at first joyously congratulates him- 
self oa the fact. <*It is possible," he says, " that our 
incUnationa may bias our judgment, but we think we 
do not flatter ourselves when we say that Bardre's 
averaioii to our country was a sentiment as deep and 
constant as his mind was capable of enterUining." 
But this is only a stealthy ironical introduction to 
the cumulative wrath which explodes at the con- 
dusion of the long paragraph. " It was but little 
that he could do to promote the honor of our country 
and that little he did strenuously and constantly. 
Renegade, murderer, traitor, slave, coward, liar, 
slanderer, hack-writer, police spy— the one small 
service he could do to England was to hate her; and 
such as he may all who hale her be !" 

This is perfect of its kind ; still the wrath does not 
really bum up from the heart. We say in reading 
it, "By our Lady, these be brave words;*' but the 
esBential heat of moral passion is wanting. The 
same verdict must be pronounced on many verbal 
severities in the poetry of Byron and Moore. The 
invectivie, for example, launched against the traitor 
in *' The Fire Worshipers," is efi*ective only upon 
the ear. AAer denouncing all miseries upon him in 
this life, the rhyme proceeds— 

*< And when from earth his spirit fliei, 
Jnat Prophet ! let the damned one dwell, 

Fu)l in the saght of Pundiae, 
Beholding heaven and feeling hell !" 

This is no raw, and the artifice so evident, that it is 
calculated to east ominous conjecture on the poet's 
depth of leeling. Burke sometimes ofiends in this 
way, being simply witty where the intention is to 
be severe. Thus in speaking of the infidel revolu- 
tionists oi France he remarks— ** They do not be- 
lieve a great deal in the miracles of piety ; but it can- 
not be questioBed that they have an undoubted /aith 
in the prodigies of sacrilege." This is very differ- 
ent from those passages on their enormities in which 
his soul springs at them from the impetus of passion ; 
as when hesay»»*<They have tigers to fall upon 
animated strength. They have hyenas to prey upon 



In the personal invective of the Irish orators there 
is generally real sensibility enough, but it is apt to 
rush into exaggerated abuse. To be sure it is un- 
derstood all the while that if oflense is taken, the 
wntor ia willing to give satisftction to injured honor 



on another field, and is as ready with his hair-trig« 
gers as with his tongue. This somewhat modifies 
our sense of the injustice implied in the unrestrained 
vituperation of Grattan and Curran. The victims of 
it know that the accuracy of the accusations will be 
sustained by pistols as well as arguments, if they 
choose to challenge. One of the grandest specimens 
of this order of eloquence is Curran's terrifie assault 
on Lord Glare, a tirade glowing with all the energy 
of hatred, and in which enmity seems to sharpen 
analysis. Every bad point in the chancellor's cha- 
racter is acutely perceived and relentlessly exposed. 
**In this very chamber," said Curran, **did the 
chancellor and judges sit, with all the gravity and 
afiected attention to arguments in favor of that liberty 
which they had conspired to destroy. But to what 
end, my lords, ofler arguments to such men? A 
little and a peevish mind may be exasperated, but 
how shall it be corrected— by refutation? How fruit- 
less would it have been to represent to that wretched 
chancellor that he was betraying those rights he was 
sworn to maintain ; that he was involving a goven> 
ment in disgrace, and a kingdom in panic and con- 
sternation ; that he was violating every sacred duty 
and every solemn engagement that binds him to him- 
self, his country, and his God ? Alas ! my lords, by 
what argument could any man hope to reclaim or to 
dissuade a mean, illiberal and unprincipled minion 
of authority, induced by his profligacy to undertake 
and bound by his avarice and vanity to persevere? 
He probably would have replied to the most unan- 
swerable arguments by some eurty eotUunuItous 
apothegm^ delivered wtk the fretful smile of irri- 
toted self'-suffideney and diseoneerted arrogance; 
or even if he could be drsgged by his fhara to a con- 
sideration of the question, by what miracle could the 
pigmy capacity of a stunted pedant be enlarged to a 
reception of the subject?" The fine rhetorical iq>- 
propriateness in the use of the word " miracle" in 
the last sentence, cannot fail to be appraciated by 
every reader who catches the tone of the whole con- 
temptuously defiant invective. 

Thia style of denunciation, however, is not the 
severest. Its unreined impetuosity does not actually 
have the effect of one occasional smiting sentence 
from Fox, or Burke, or Webster. No orator prac- 
tices a more rigid economy in his invective than 
Webster ; for invective is not a natural exercise of a 
mind whole leading characteristics are sober depth 
of feeling and tolerant comprehensiveness of thought ; 
but when he does inveigh, he inveighs with all the 
might of his character— and then *' beware the anger 
of a patient man." There is at such times a cruel 
and blinding glitter in his eye, and a metallic tone 
in his voice, ominous of the descending bolts that 
blast whatever they strike. No quotations from his 
speeches can convey to one who has not heard him 
in the Senate, an adequate idea of the electric force 
of his words on such occarions. Every expression 
is instinct with the life and character of the man, 
and the fusing and condensing vitality of his mind. 
Among many splendid examples, let us select one 
not generally known— that passage in which he 
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assails the csongressional manufacturer of the notable 
phrase— <* the natural hatred of the poor to the rich." 
*<Sir," exclaimed the orator, "I pronounce the 
author of such sentiments to be guilty of attempting 
a detestable fraud on the community ; a double fraud ; 
a fraud which is to cheat men out of their property, 
and out of the earnings of their labor, by first cheat- 
ing them out of their understandings. . . Who- 
ever has the wickedness to conceive, and the hardi- 
hood to avow, a purpose to break down what has 
been found, in forty years' experience, essential to 
the protection of all interests, by arraying one class 
against another, and by acting on such a principle as 
that the poor always hate the rich, shows himself 
the reckless enemy of all. An enemy to his whole 
country, to all classes, and to every man in it, he 
deserves to be marked especially as ths poor tnan^s 
eurse .''' The unfortunate object of this swift, fierce, 
explosive series of sentences, might have appro- 
priately referred to the Calista of the old dramatist, 
for terms to express the workings of his shame and 
anger: 

I have endored you with an ear of fire ,* 
Your tongue hu itruck hot irou on my face ! 

Lord Thurlow*s answer to the taunt of the Duke 
of Grafton on his want of noble birth, is a magnificent 
specimen of personal invective combined with lofty 
self-assertion. Ito effect in the House of Lords was 
overwhelming, and may have been all the more ap- 
preciated by the Talbots, Bedfords, Howards and 
Devonshires, from the fact that Grafton's ancestor 
owed his existence to the fact that Charles the 
Second had a mistress as well as a wife. " The 
noble duke," said Thurlow, *< cannot look before 
him, or behind him, or on either side of him, with- 
out seeing some noble peer, who owes his seat in 
^ this House to his successful exertions in the profes- 
sion to which I belong. Does he not feel that it is 
as honorable to owe it to these, as to being the ac- 
cident of an accident ? . . No man venerates the 
peerage more than I do ; but, my lords, I must say, 
that the peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. 
Nay, more~I can say, and will say, that as a 
Peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this Right 
Honorable House, as Keeper of the Great Seal, 
as Lord High Chancellor of England, nay, even 
in that character alone, in which the noble duke 
would think it an affront to be considered, but which 
character none can deny «m— as a man, I am, at this 
time, as much respected as the proudest peer I now 
look down upon." A burst like this, thundered out 
in an aristocratic and supercilious assembly, and so 
loroibly done as to confound at the moment all dis- 
tinctions of birth, should entitle swearing Lord 
Thurlow, rough and profane as he was, to a place 
among the benefactors of the race. 

All the instances of personal invective we have so 
fitf quoted, not only contain but display passion. 
Now an orator who wields uncontrolled dominion 
over all modes of denunciation, is aware that there 
are occasions which demand a certain poised majesty 
and repose of accusing statement, so that the moat 
criminal charges shall have the appearance of being 



free from all that exaggeration which clings to the 
utterances of passion. In the renowned optaing 
speech of Burke in the impeachment of Hastings, he 
has, in the body of the speech, exhausted almost 
every kind of impassioned invective ; but he re- 
serves his greatest effort for the conclusion. Ahaa- 
doning the indignant humanity proper to him as a 
man, he almost assumes the position of un accusing 
angel at the end, where, condensing with deep and 
stem emphasis the various offenses of Hastings, be 
urges his laboring words solemnly up to that climax 
of crime, which cannot be read without a thrill 
through the inmost soul. Tiiis passage is generally 
known by the version of it in the essays of Macaulay, 
who, in his article on Warren Hastings, transposes 
and translates it into Maeauiayete, so that while 
it may gain something in liveliness and brilliancy, it 
loses the peculiar dignity, majesty, and real moral 
povrer, impressed upon it by Burke. " Therefore," 
concludes the orator, after a speech of three days, 
" therefore, it is with confidence, that, ordered by 
the Commons, I impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. I impeach him in the 
name of the Commons of Great Britain in parliament 
assembled, whose parliamentary trust he has be- 
trayed. I impeach him in the name of all the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, whose national character he 
has dishonored. I impeach him in the name of the 
people of India, whose laws, rights, and liberties he 
has subverted, whose property he has destroyed, 
whose country he has laid waste and desolate. I 
impesch him in the name, and by virtue of those 
eternal laws of justice, which he has violated. I 
impeach him in the name of human nature itself, 
which he has cruelly outraged, injured, and op- 
pressed in both sexes, in every age, rank, and con- 
dition of life." It would eeem as if Mscaulay's ear 
could not detect the surging undertone of this 
simple and sublime conclusion, and accordingly la- 
bored to give it that point and passionate emphasis 
which Burke labored to avoid. Poe made rather 
bad work in correcting the sentences of Macaulay ; 
but that act was modesty itself compared with Ma- 
caulay 's assuming to correct the sentences of Burke ; 
for the sentences of Burke always evince the plastic 
hand of his flexible and comprehensive genius, vary- 
ing in form, method, and rhythm with every varia- 
tion in his streaming thoughts and boiling passions. 

Webster occasionally reaches this majestic dignity 
and majesty in invective, and impresses it with a 
might peculiarly his own. His grand allusion to the 
crime of the Emperor Nicholas in relation to Kos- 
suth, is familiar to all American readers. That 
passage in one of his earlier speeches, in which he 
assails the crovrned liberticides of the Holy Alliance, 
is equally powerful and equally well known. But 
this order of invective, noble as it is, is still, perhaps, 
not the very highest which human eloquence can 
reach. There occasionally flashes from great na- 
tures an awful invective, shot forth from an im- 
passioned imsgination in the rapture and ecstasy of 
moral indignation, which bums its mark upon our 
souls more durably than any impress which the 
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most majestic reason leaves. Our first example will 
be from Burke. Addressing the lords in the Hast- 
ings' impeachment, he exclaimed, " We call upon 
your lordships to join us ; and we have no doubt that 
you will feel the same sympathy that we feel, or 
{which I cannot persuade my toul to thini^ or my 
mouth to utter,) tou will bx identified with the 

CRIMINAL WHOSE CRIMES TOU EXCUSE, AND BOLLED 
WITH HIM IN ALL THE POLLUTION OF InDIAN GUILT, 
FROM GSNEXATION TO GENERATION." It WaS at 

this time known to Burke, and their lordships knew 
it was known, that the verdict of the court he ad- 
dressed would be in favor of Hastings ; a fact which 
gives additional force to the tremendous image of in- 
famy with which he concludes. Again, in the House 
of Commons, in his speech on the Nabob of Arcot^s 
Debts, he charged the Prime Minister Pitt and his 
administration, not only with conniving at Indian 
oppression, but with assisting in it for political ob- 
jects. There was, he said, "a coalition between 
the men of intrigue in India and the minister of in- 
trigue in England." Kindling as he proceeded in 
imveiling the iniquity of the system, and especially 
in exhibiting the corruption of a certain election con- 
test, " managed upon Indian principles for an Indian 
interest," he at last broke through all bounds of par- 
liamentary decorum. " This," he shouted, " this was 
the golden cup of abominations ; this the chalice of 
the fornications of rapine, usury, and oppression, 
which was held out by the gorgeous Indian harlot ; 
which so many of the people, so many of the nobles 
of this land, had drained to the very dregs. Do you 
think that no reckoning was to follow this lewd de- 
bauch? that no payment was to be demanded for this 
riot of public drunkenness and national prosti- 
tution?" 

Even grander and more rapturous than these, are 
some of the images of Luther and Milton, in those 
controversial works in which their imaginations, set 
on fire by their passions, produced prodigies of invec- 
tive, so made up of religion and rage, so divinely 
scurrilous, as to make the reader sometimes hesitate 
whether he shall applaud them as soarings of in- 
spired souls, or stigmatize them as outpourings of 
fanatical seal. Whether strictly justifiable or not, 
they are assuredly most invigorating, and sweep us 
along with the force of a mountain-torrent. From 
Luther we have no space to quote, or we should 
favor our readers with some remarks of his on Henry 
the Eighth, which speak to kings in a way that 
kings had never been spoken to before, and which 
republican courtesy might be shocked to hear ap- 
plied to them even now. From Milton, whose 
prose is unequalled for vitality and splendor in 
English literature, we cannot resist the temptation 
of making one extract, as the fit conclusion and 
climax of all our citations of invective. AAer as- 
serting for God's church the right to exercise the 
power of Excommunication, he thus assails those 
degenerate priests who would make this *' sacred 
censure" a matter of merchandise : " As for the 
ibgging proctorage of money— with such an eye as 
struck Gehaxi with, leprosy, and Simon Magus with 



a curse, so does she look, and so threaten her fiery 
whip against that barking den of thieves that dare 
thus bafile, and buy and sell, the auful and majestic 
wrtniles of her brow.** It is but just to add, that 
Milton, in his paroxysms of imaginative rage, seems 
not so much to attack persons as crimes; and though 
names are attached to his severities, we see no evi- 
dence that he realized them to his mind as men. 

In these loose remarks on the general subject of 
invective, we think that we have indicated what it 
is, if not by critical analysis, at least by illustra- 
tive quotations, witty, fleering, sneering, sarcastic, 
ironical, indignant, or denunciatory. We have at- 
tempted to show that vigorous thought and genuine 
feeling are the powers which put meaning into its 
words, and give them the force to wound. Some 
quiet, tender-hearted, and obscure Christian people, 
who can find no pleasure in the infliction of pain, 
may here insinuate an objection to invective itself, 
and call it a needlessly cruel method of punishing 
follies and ofienses. But this is to wander from the 
point. There appears to be now no question even 
among religious controversialists and benevolent re- 
formers, that to fret, and tease, and pierce, and stab, 
and hack, with all sorts of moral stilettoes and 
spiritual tomahawks, is a warlike operation of the 
mind to be cultivated, commended, and reconciled 
to the principles of philanthropy and the doctrines of 
religion. Every American has within him a bill of 
rights, and among the most precious of these is his 
right to inveigh. ** If my stomach cannot stand gin, 
it is no stomach for me," said the valiant toper to 
his warning physician ; and we would solemnly 
suggest that any attempt to represent the doctrine of 
charity as opposed to the practice of mental pug- 
nacity, will result in the sacrifice of the former rather 
than the latter, and deluge the land with infidelity. 

That there is not much danger of so preftumptuous 
an antithesis between religion and railing being at- 
tempted, will be evident to any one who has followed 
the process of an animated theological controversy, 
and observed the satisfaction with which the reverend 
victor held up the scalp of his opponent as proof of 
his prowess. We all appreciate the bland spirit of 
that western clergyman, who, after giving an impu- 
dent parishioner a severe drubbing, came into church 
on the succeeding Sunday with a non-resistant ser- 
mon, in which, after beautiftilly inculcating the 
maxims of meekness and peace, he closed with this 
astounding information to his audience : " All this, 
my friends, is very well ; but still if any of you at- 
tempt to cave in my head, you '11 find that I 'm 
thar !" The intellectual application of this elegant 
and benevolent saying, will be felt by all professors 
of sarcastic ethics and denunciatory theology. AH 
public personages, therefore, whether politicians, 
statesmen, penny-a-liners, lawyers, patriots, reform- 
ers or philanthropists— all gentlemen engaged in the 
business of picking the pockets of the people, and all 
engaged in the business of warning the people not to 
have their pockets picked— seem to agree, in the 
midst of their delightful animosities, in stoutly aver- 
ing, "We do well to be angry;" and accordingly 
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the only thing worthy of being debated, relates to the 
best means and methods of doing their anger well. 
A great reform is certainly needed in this respect, or 
else the whole cause of InvectiTe will be discredited. 
It would be well to have the subject more attended 
to in our seminaries of education, where, we are in- 
formed, ingenuous youth, giAed with a latent genius 
for hating and decrying their fellows, are sufiered to 
ran wild in mere oaths and vulgarities, instead of 
having their denunciatory faculties well disciplined; 
and, accordingly, when they grow up, and become 
politicians and philanthropists, their style of con- 
tempt and execration betrays their want of early and 
orderly culture. Perhaps it would be well to hate 
in every village some paid functionary who will con- 
sent, for a reasonable salary, to combine in himself 
all varieties of folly and crime, and thus, theoroti- 
cally bedizzened with infamy, to set himself up as a 
mark for the whole population to practice upon. It 
is also of the first importance that a chair of invec- 
tivB be established in all our colleges, filled by a pro- 



fessor who combines practical ezperienoe of tlie 
subject with a knowledge of alt the vituperation of 
eloquence from Demosthenes to Burke ; and perhaps 
the most appropriate subject on which the students 
should first air their vocabulary, and the meet worthy 
of such an honor, would be the college itself, its pro- 
fessors, its government, and its prescribed course of 
studies. And if the writer of this unpretending essay 
can feel that, without drawing down upon himself 
any of the invective he would cheerfully see invoked 
upon others, he has done any thing for the great 
cause he has feebly illustrated, he will have that 
benign satisfaction which comes from the serene 
consciousness of having aided, no matter how hum- 
bly, in that noble enterprise which is to make the 
world a more uncomfortable residence than ever 
before, by giving contempt a subtler venom, sar- 
casm a sharper point, scorn a more poisonous sting, 
hatred a more overwhelming vehemence, and in- 
vective a more universal dominion. P. 



THE WITCH'S WHELP. 



BT a. H. iTossAmn. 



Thx wan was ihinisg overhead, at the topmost point of the 

zenith ; 
The landscape winked throngh the haze, the shimmering 

haze of the noontide. 
He cared not a whit for the heat, though it flashed on the 

water before htm. 
Bat lay in the midst of its fierceness, basking at ease on 

the sea-sand : 
Shaggy, and wild, and nneonth, with only one eye in his 

forehead : 
Hnge-handed, with fingers like daws, or the fins of a 

wallowing sea-horse. 
Broad-breasted, with sinews all knotted, and covered 

with hair to his ankles. * ' 

And thus did he mnmble and matter, as he thought of his 

life on the island, 
With a voice like the growl of a wolf when he dreams of 

the prey in his slnmbers : 

" Hie climbing surf slopes down its ledge of rocks ; 
Its waves are coming in, to kiss my feet, 
And ripples break along the weedy beach, 
Carving around the coves and horns of land. 
A stone-cast from the shore the dolphin lies, 
With silver fins above the cloven brine ; 
Along the shore the slimy brine-pits yawn, 
Covered with thick, green scnm ; the billows rise. 
And fill them to the brim with clouded foam. 
And then sabaide, and leave the seam again. 
The ribbed sand is fall of hollow gnlfs, 
Where monsters from the waves do come and lie ; 
Great serpents bask at noon along the rocks, 
To me no terror; coil on coil they roll 
Back to their holes, before my flying feet ; 
The Dragon of the Bea, my mother's god, 
Enormoas Betebos, oomes here to sleep ; 



Him I molest not ,• when he flaps his wing 
A whirlwind rises ; when he swims the deep. 
It threatens to ingulf the trembling isle. 

Sometimes when winds do blow and clouds are dark, 
I seek the blasted wood, whose barkless trunks 
Are bleached with summer suns; the creaking trees 
Stoop down to me, and swing me right and left 
Through crashing limbs, bnt not a Jot care I ; 
The thunder breaks o'erhead, and ia their lairs 
The panthers roar ; muffled in stormy eloads. 
With hearts of fire, great fire-balls rain around. 
And split the oaks ; not faster lizards run 
Before the snake up the slant trunks than I ; 
Not faster down, sliding with hands and feet. 
I stamp upon the earth, and adders rouse. 
Sharp-eyed, with poison fangs ; beneath the leaves 
They couch, and under rocks, and roots of trees 
Felled by the winds ; through briery undergrowth 
They slide with hissing tongaes, beneath my feet 
To die, or ia my fingers squeezed to death. 

There is a wild and solitary pine, 
Deep in the meadows ; all the island birds 
From far and near fly there and learn new songs. 
Something imprisoned in its wrinkled bark 
, V^niU for its freedom; when the bigger light 
Bums in mid-heaven, and dew elsewhere is dried, 
There it still falls ; its quivering leaves are tongues, 
And load the air with syllables of wo. 
One day I thmst my spear within a eleft 
No wider than its point, and something shrieked, 
And falling cones did pelt me, sharp as hail : 
I picked the seeds that grew between their plates 
And strung them round my neck with sea-mew eggs. 

Hard by are swamps and marshes, reedy fens, 
Knee-deep in water ; monsters wade therein. 
Thick set with plated scales ; sometimes in troops 
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TheyctawloniUpperylwiika; ■ometimM they kih 
The iloggiah wayei, among themaelTM at war : 
Often I heave great roeka from off the craga 
And emah their bonea; often I paah my apear 
Deep in their droway eyea, at whieh they howl 
And chaae me inland ; then I mount their hnmpa 
And chaae them baek agaiUi nnwieldyi alow; 
At nights the wolvea are howling round the apot, 
And bati sail there, athwart the ailver light, 
Flapping their winga ; by day in hollow treea 



They hide, and wolvea alink back into their dena. 

We live— my mother Syeorax and I— 
In eaves with bloated toada and created anakea ; 
She ean make eharma and philtrea, and brew atorms, 
And call the great Sea-Dragon flrom his deepa; 
Nothing of theae know I, nor care to know ; 
Give me the milk of goata, in hollow ahells. 
Sweet berries, and the fleah of birds and fiah ; 
Nor want I more, aave all day long to lie 
And hear the moaning voices of the aea." 



THE RIVER AND THE MAIDEN. 



BT OBOBOX H. BOXXB. 



Fbom the aanaet flows the river, 
Melting all its wavea in one; 

Not a ripple, not a quiver 

On the flaming water, ever 
Poured from the deaeending ann : 

Seeming Uke a patiiway lately 
Radiant with an angel'a tread ; 

And yon vessel, moving stately, 

Is the heavenly one sedately 
Walking with his wiaga ontapread. 

What a quiet ! Through the branehea 

Silently the oriolea skip ; 
Not again the flsh-hawk hinnehea. 
Silently his ptnmes he stanehea, 

Silently the aedgeadrip. 

Other sights, and loud commotion, 
Fill this tranquil stream by day ; 
With a solenm swaying motion. 
Wave- worn ahipa foraake the ocean, 
Bound from conatriea leegnea away : 

Odorous with their eaatem spices, 

Rich with gems of the Brazils, 
Persian silks of quaint devices, 
Nameleaa things of wondrons prices, 
Luscious wines from Spanish hilla; 

Furs from the aly ermine riven, 
• Ingots of Peruvian mould, 
Where the deadly tropie levin 
Craahea from the biasing heaven. 
Piercing earth with veins of gold. 

But amid the sacred quiet 

Of this gentle evening-time, 
Toil and sin have ceased their riot ; 
One might judge the awAil fiat 

Were removed from Adam's crime. 

Holiest eve, thy light diaeloaea 
Holiest things; for through the shades 

Mark I where my love reposes. 

Sitting there amid the roaea 
Like a queen amid her maids. 

Through the foUsge, green and goidesy 
Round her head the aunbeama dart| 

Haloing her like aome saint olden; 

And a chapel calm is holden 
In the stillneas of her heart. 



Distant, yet I gvess her singing ; 

Haply aome poor lay of mine, 
Loud with drum and trumpet ringiagt 
Or of ahameleaa goblets swilling 

In the tumult of the wine. 

Wicked ballad f all nnanited 

To the genial season's calm, 
Harah, diacordant, sin>poUnted ;— 
Yet by her sweet voice traxamatcd 
Almost to a veaper paalm. 

See, her steps are hither bending, 

Tliis, our trysting-place, aha aeeka: 
All her wealth la with her wending. 
In the lighta and ahadowa blending 
Round the dimplea of her cheeka ; 

In the eyea that melt at aorrow. 

In the wisdom without wiles. 

In the faith that will not bonow 

From to-day fear of to-morrow, 

In a conatleaa store of smiles ; 

In the heart that cannot flutter 

For a breath of flattery. 
In the month that cannot nttar 
Halting lie or enviona mutter- 
In her aimple knre for me. 

Crowd yon river with your bargea— 

All the navies of the main- 
Till the loaded tide enlarges. 
Till it bnrata ita wonted margea, 
Deluging the pleasant plain ! 

Freight them with the precious plunder 
Of the lands beyond the sea — 

Pearls that make the diver wonder. 

All the virgin ailver under 
The great hilla o( Potoal ; 

All the real and fabled riches 

Of the haughty Peraian Khan, 
All the gold that ao bewitches, 
All the gorgeous broidered stitchea 
Of the girls of Hindooatan ; 

All the fura, the winea, the treasurea, 

Were they at my bidding laid, 
Ten timea doubled in their measures. 
Ten times doubled in their pleasnrea, 
I would rather have the maid ! 
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NORAH. 

A STORY OF IRISH COURTSHIP. 



BT CAXOLINS CHSSBBRO'. 



NooAH CooNST sat spinning in ber mother's 
humble cabin. Since daybreak she had worked at 
the wheel with unresting fingers, but the song with 
which the girl was wont to beguile labor of its 
wearying sameness had not once in all those hours 
been heard in the little room, and the hum of the 
wheel was almost mournful without that pleasant 
accompaniment. But Norah had no heart to sing 
this day ; though it was one of the very brightest and 
pleasontest, though the cabin was resplendent with 
sunlight (!)y there was not a ray to cheer her darkened 
spirit— Norah's heart was almost breaking. 

That very day a letter had come from Tim in 
America, urging his mother and sister, more impor- 
tunately than ever, to hasten before autumn set in to 
that good land of his adoption-^that land which, ac- 
cording to his representations, was literally over- 
flowing with milk and honey. And Tim, the gallant, 
brave-hearted, industrious Tim, had added to his 
entreaties information which, of itself, was power- 
ful to call a very thoughtful shade to the brow of 
mother and sisiei^Tim had married with a Yankee 
girl ! The bride, too, sent word by Tim, that she 
begged her dear mother, and her sweet sister No- 
rah to come with all haste over the waters, where 
they would share one home for his sake who was so 
dear to them all. 

Great as was her love for Ireland, Mrs. Coony 
had now resolved to obey that coll— she would emi- 
grate. Norah had not finibhed reading the letter 
when the old woman expressed her determination, 
her readiness to go to that foreign land. The fact 
that Tim was prospering there, and that John, the 
eldest boy, had frequently written to tell of the glori- 
ous beauty of the strange laud, of the " room and to 
spare,'' the work and the pay, now settled her mind 
on a point that had long been mooted by Norah and 
herself. John went, a married man, from the Eme- 
rald Isle, and as we said, was doing well— but his 
wife was a fiery sort of Individual, and he himself 
was a dififerent person, altogether, from Tim, the 
darling boy whom the mother and sister had seen 
depart from the ould home with so much sorrow. 
All the eldest son's persuasions, if urged to the day 
of doom, would never have induced them to break 
that tie of habit and natural love of country which 
bound them to the native land. But Tim's words 
were now like magic, and Mrs. Coony said that 
another week should see them on the great ocean on 
their way to him. 

There were some reasons why, having decided on 
emigration, there vhould have been more grief than 
joy and curiosity in Norah's heart. 



As the day drew near its close, and the light of the 
setting sun streamed so gayly in at the window, the 
girl's sweet face grew sadder and more solemn, and 
more than once the tears, kept back all day, so 
blinded her eyes that she could scarcely see to go 
on with her work — ^yet she would not rest from the 
labor, so the tears were forced back— and once she 
tried to sing, but that was a feeble, unsuccessful ef- 
fort, that, even if it had not been interrupted by the 
opening of the cabin door, would of itself have soon 
died a natural death. 

The individual about to entev the cabin paused as 
he opened the door, and preparatory to introducing 
his person, gave a single rap. It was Felix Lever, 
Norah knew, for this was the half-familiar, yet re- 
spectful mode of his entrance, always, to that cabin. 
Felix had been Tim Coony's intimate friend, and 
the only reason that they had not emigrated together 
was the deep, passionate love of Lever's old grand- 
parents for their native land. In his ardent longing 
to emigrate the yoiug man had urged every reason 
for their seeking another home and a better living in 
the new world, but their attachment to the " ould 
place" was beyond the reoch of argument. Felix 
might have talked on forever to no purpose. The 
possibility of going without them and leaving the old 
people with no one to look aAer and care for them, 
never occurred to him ; or if the thought did onoe 
intrude itself on his mind, he banished it at once and 
forever — ^resolving that he would always cleave to 
the parents of his deafl mother, through poverty and 
hardship, to the end, whatever that might be. 

After Tim's departure Felix had fully performed 
his duty to his neighbor, calling regularly every af- 
ternoon when he went home from the work for 
supper, to know if Widow Cooney stood in need of 
his help, or "jist to see had they heard from Ame- 
riky sinee the last J" 

The sight of this fine fellow, who had been just a 
brother to Norah since John, and more especially 
since Tim left, caused an involuntary explosion of 
all that grief which had been lying so heavily on 
hq^ heart. Felix paused a moment, quite overcome 
with surprise at her distress. He had never heard 
her sob so piteously before — and he had seen her 
when she was in heavy sorrow too. 

Seeing that she did not look upon him the youth 
gathered courage, and thinking he might in some 
way comfort, at least help her, if she needed aid, he 
went in and sat down beside Norah, and just as he 
was going to venture a word she lifted her head — 
her foot was gently beating again on the foot-board 
of the wheel, and her hands busied with the work. 
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The sudden and unexpected exercise of self-con- 
trol so astonished Felix that he quite forgot what he 
would have said, and there was nothing left for 
Norah but to speak — so she said, but it was with that 
desperate effort which most of us have made when 
we feel we must say something at a time when we 
would give almost the world for power to creep 
away in silence and unnoticed : 

*' I 'm acting just like a fool — ^what did you stop 
to see me do it for?' 

** I feared ye was sick, Nory — shall I go find yer 
mithernow?" he answered, rising as if to go. He 
kept his eyes fixed on her so kindly and withal with 
such a tender look of inquiry, as if he felt for her in 
her sorrow, whatever it was, that the girl felt com> 
pelled, as it were, to say : 

" Stay, Felix, till I tell you, we 're going to Ame- 
riky, that 's all." 

The that *s all was spoken with such a trembling, 
despairing tone, as told that it was the very climax 
' of a stem fate. 

'< Och, do n't be aflher saying that! do n't be laaving 
ould Ireland— there be dark days enough without 
that happening, Norah." 

After a silence of some seconds, he added—" Did 
ye hear from Tim the day?" 

" Yis, this momin' — an' mither will go. Tim 's 
got married, Felix, to one o' thim Yankee girls." 

" The spalpeen ! will he be comin' over here with 
the like o' her?" 

** No—we 're going to thim, I said. Find out 
when the first vessel goes. We must go in that." 

*'An' laavethis cabin, and the nice comfortable 
things that 's bin yer own year in an' year out, iver 
an iver so long ! Faith an' was n't it for the ould 
folks I 'd be afther going along wid ye, mavoumeen. 
It 's not worth much to live away from yees, any 
how." 

She looked up so gladly when he said this, that 
Felix, who had never in his life dared to speak of 
marriage with the girl, dared to do it now. And 
never was a warmer, truer heart oflRsred to young 
maiden than that laid before Norah Cooney in the 
self same hour when the necessity of parting was 
upon them. 

'* Go, Norah, for ye must," he said ; " but tell me 
afore ye do it, that ye 'il take the thought o' me deep 
down in yer heart, where none o' thim foreigners 
will get at it. Give me the token that ye love me, 
an' that ye 'U be thrue to me when ye get to that 
great, new world over the sea. It 'a not much I am 
to ask the like of you, but I've a thrue love that 's 
better nor the best cabin in Ireland with heaps of J^ 
and potatoes ! Jist say that ye '11 keep me in mind 
till I come afther ye, Norah Cooney." 

" I '11 say it, Felix, an' I '11 keep the oath— the 
Holy Virgin forget me if I forget. It 's many an' 
many a time I '11 think o' yees, an' the thought '11 
keep the home-sickness away from me heart, which 
even me own maither, an' Tim that's so dear, 
could n't keep off, darlint. When ye eon come, ye 
will— it 's enough, that— do n't say no more." 

They parted that night with smiles, for the bitter- 



ness of Norah's sorrow was gone; and, in a few 
days later, when Felix's hand clasped hers for the 
last time, they parted with smiles alto— smiles which 
hid the gushing tears— smiles which, when they 
faded from the face, went down deeper into the na- 
tures of these two, to attend in their hearts the hope 
that each cherished there. Around that toilsome 
path which she knew she was to tread in the strange 
land, that distant land to which they were hasting, a 
light was glowing that cast no shadow : in the new 
home which the widow and her daughter were seek- 
ing, a warmer fire than any eVtor made of peat, cast 
its ruddy light abroad : love ! love ! what an annihi- 
lator of time, and distance, and separation, and hard- 
ship it was to that Irish girl ! what a cheerful, 
hope-inspiring friend it was to Felix Lever when he 
was parted from the dear object of his affections ! it 
cheered him through all the trials which compassed 
him, and though he could not fight himself free from 
those trials, he combatted manfully with them, and 
kept his eyes fixed on the one bright point of the fu- 
ture. He was a fine fellow, that Felix Lever ; in- 
dustrious, though his industry was not prospered ; 
religious, and cheerful, and kind always, and if 
ever poor mortal deserved a blessing, it was 
surely he. 

Norah was a very pretty girl indeed— «nd Tim, 
who clasped her so fondly in his great powerful 
arms when they met at last, was not slow in saying 
the same to her face — ^for Tim was a privileged 
mortal, he always said what was in his mind, and 
from boyhood he had been extravagantly fond of his 
sister. Since John and he had left Ireland she was 
grown very tall — ^red-cheeked and fair she always 
was, and her dark hair curled on her neck now as it 
used to when a child— but Norah was become a 
woman — experience and love, those mighty de- 
velopers, had made her so, and neither the Yankee 
nor the Irish sister-in-law might compare with her 
in point of beauty. 

A hearty welcome did the emigrants receive when 
at last arrived at their new home, and gladly was 
room made for the new comers in Tim's little cot- 
tage. This brother was not yet astonishingly rich 
in worldly goods, but his house was certainly an im- 
provement on the cabin where he was bom and bred 
— the neat habits which Mary, his wife, had brought 
from her father's farm-house, were such as made 
the most of all the worldly goods which he had been 
enabled to gather together and endow her with on 
their wedding-day — and so the cottage had a far 
more comfortable, pleasant set-off than the cabin had 
in its best days. 

Norah was naturally swift and handy with her 
needle, and it was not necessary for her to go out to 
service, for through Tim's Influence she found em- 
ployment enough, as a tailoress, among people of her 
own station, to keep her constantly busy. And Tim 
himself, who was in the summer time a gardener, 
in the winter also became metamorphosed into the 
ninth part of a man, and plied his needle with a 
commendable diligence. As to the mother of all, it 
was arranged that she should spend her time between 
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the two son's familiei— of coune, for Normh, Tim's 
house was a constaQt abiding-place. 

So were they settled, coateotedlyand comfortably 
in their new komefr— and Norah turned to ber toil 
with patience, looking forward to the time when 
Felix should come and make their household joy 
complete — ^he alone was wanting to perfect her hap- 
piness. There was nothing, she constantly assured 
him, for the poor to do, but to come to this good 
land where work and pay in abundance were to be 
had — and how he longed to obey her call, and how 
piously he hushed the longing in his filial piety, I 
need not say. 

There was a cousin of Mrs. Tim Cooney, a young 
blacksmith, who lived in the same village with 
them. He was a shrewd, industrious man, who 
was bent on making money, which, in his wise pru- 
dence he laid up ; and never did any one look better 
than he when following his fieturesque calling. All 

the girls in U thought so, and there was not one 

in his sphere of life who could not have summoned 
up a sufficiency of love for him to have warranted 
marriage any day he had chosen to ask for it. But 
the blacksmith had not fixed his heart on any of his 
own kin, nor lost his heart to any of his own coun- 
try ; Norah Cooney alone answered to his idea of 
perfect beauty and wcnth in woman. He had seen 
her oAen in his frequent visits at Tim's house, had 
been enchanted more than once by her touching 
song ; nothing so lovely had he ever heard as her 
" Kathleen O'Moore." *' The Exile of Erin" was 
invested with the very soul of music as it came firom 
her lips. From listening to her songs, firom watch- 
ing her quiet ways, her gentleness, her care for the 
poor mother, her afiection for Mrs. Tim, his cousin, 
for her womanliness in the performance of duty, it 
was, that Miles Brewer loved her, and thought what 
a jewel of a wife she would be. But Miles had no 
courage to tell her of it, and no incident turned up in 
his converse with Norah that would lead directly to 
the broaching of that subject. There was nothing 
left for him but to speak with Tim's wife about the 
matter, and alas for his hopes, they were completely 
knocked in the head by the asking. Think of such 
an answer as this being returned him when at last 
he broached the subject : 

*' It 's too bad. Miles ; but did n't you know it af<»e- 
hand ? Norah left her heart behind her when she 
came from Ireland, she 's engaged to marry some 
man there as soon as he can come to America." 

" No ! is that so ? Some drunken brute of a Paddy, 
I '11 be bound. Do for pity's sake break up the match, 
Mary. I must have her? 

" What you must not do, Miles, is just this. I 
wont have you calling Tim's countrymen names. 
I 've heard my husband often speak of Mr. Felix 
liCver, and he never would consent to the match if 
it was n't a good one for that young angel, as one 
might call her." 

"Now forgive me, Mary! If all Irishen were 
like Timothy Cooney I wouldn't have had reason 
for speaking so disrespectfully, but you know well 
enough what they are." 



" It 's all the fault of the govenmient," interrupted 
Mary. " But about this I can't promise to do any 
thing. 'T wouldn't be right, at all, at all. Yon 
wouldn't want me to say any thing to her, Miles, if 
you were in your senses, but what man in love 
ever was in his right mind ?" 

Miles turned away without answering his ooosin, 
for his trouble was very sore. He did not really 
wish to make disturbance or mutiny in a pre-en- 
gaged heart, but I would not affirm that he did not 
curse his cruel luck over and over again, as he 
wended his way back to the forge. Fortune, however, 
had an idea of befiriending Miles Brewer, even if 
Fate did apparently set her face against him. Every 
month he prospered more and more, till he became 
quite the model money-maker of H., and, as he lived 
in a democratic neighborhood, people took a great 
deal of pride in proclaiming to each other that he be- 
gan life and labor with scarcely a cent at command. 

Three years passed away, and Felix and Norah 
were separated still, and not only so — ^there was lit- 
tle prospect of their ultimate reunion. The letters 
which at first had been so frequent and regular in 
appearing failed, during the last six months not a 
line had come. The lonesomeness and sorrow oc- 
casioned during the first two or three months by this 
silence of Felix, gave way at the close of the half 
year to a settled doubt of his truth. That he was 
living Norah knew, for emigranu from her native 
country in abundance had during three months testi- 
fied to the fact— it was grief even for a momrat to 
harbor such a thought, but even after that thought 
became a bitter and a settled conviction, the young 
girl's natural courage and strong will enabled her to 
bear the grief of desertion with more firmness and 
calmness than a colder-hearted, weaker mortal could 
have shown. Blest would she have been, indeed, 
had one word of assurance come to her in those 
days that accident, sickness, or poverty had pre- 
vented his greeting; but, though the word and assur- 
ance came not, though her faith was shaken, though 
her love returned trembling and fearful to her heart, 
she had no reproaches, no tears, no boisterous sor- 
row for other eyes and ears; whatever she may 
have sufiered was locked up within her soul. 

Believing that Norah was really deserted, and 
watching her cahnness and indiflerence, Mary 
Cooney began to have her own thoughts as to the 
probabilities of her cousin's success, if he endeavored 
at this time to make an impression on Norah's heart 
— and it was owing to her suggestions that Miles 
Brewer's visits at her house became quite an every- 
day afibir. And certainly, whether she regarded 
him as a suitor or not, there was a great deal of 
cordial kindness in Norah's greeting to the black- 
smith—there was nothing of the coquette about her 
certainly, and the gentle-hearted maiden, perhaps, 
laid the charge of the long, long conversations she 
held with Miles to an ordinary courtesy and friend- 
liness ; be that as it may, Miles and Miles' cousin 
thought that the way to heraflections was now quite 
clear, and the lover went on with his building, and 
clung to his industrious habits. 
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The day came round when his house was finished ; 
and hia courage had arrived at the superlative de- 
gree, and that day saw the blacksmith, now a very 
frequent visitor at his cousin's, walking arm-in-arm 
with Mary, and Norah beside him, down the new 
street where his building stood in all its grand com- 
pleteness. It was the finest shop and house in 

H decidedly. Miles was very proud of this 

building ; he had expended a great deal of calcula- 
tion and thought on its arraagements, as well as 
money in carrying these arrangements out ; and very 
eagerly and eloquently did he expatiate to his fair 
listeners on the usea and capacities o{ the whole 
place. From one room to another he led them, until 
at last they paused, that is, Miles and Norah, for 
Mary now took the opportunity to disappear to a 
pretty balcony leading from an upper chamber, and 
there, for the first time in his life. Miles Brewer spoke 
of love to woman. It was a twilight fitting for the 
tale of constant and patient love he had to tell, a 
sweet June twilight, so soft and warm, that it alone 
was enough to subdue the heart ; and that story of 
love could not fall idly on the ear of her who 
listened to it. 

Miles had not counted vainly on the turn afifairs 
had taken in his favor of Jate — he did not have to 
ask for naught. Norah listened with a clear con- 
science to his pleading, and feeling absolved from all 
prior obligation, answered him as he had prayed 
she would. But there were no tears, no smiles on 
her face as she betrothed herself anew— nothing that 
betrayed the girl's heart was moved. Norah's love- 
day was over; her romance had ended, she almost 
wondered at the agitation of the man beside her ; 
she had taken a new view of life in the past mouths, 
its duties and responsibilities had assumed a new 
shape, the fervor of feeling— the heart-glow, the 
great hope—great because undejined — waa gone. 
Miles Brewer was an honorable, kind, respectable, 
fine-looking, ** well-to-do" man ; and what was she 
that she should turn coldly from him— when she 
knew how that would trouble him — merely for the 
fond and foolish memory of one who had forgotten 
her ? Norah was a girl of good sense, and so she 
walked arm-in-arm home with Miles Brewer, his 
betrothed— and there was great joy in the household 
that night when they saw how the blacksmith had 
at last won. 

An early wedding-day was appointed, and the in- 
tervening time seemed to Norah to have taken wings 
when she sat down alone in the cottage the evening 
preceding it, to make some trifling, final preparations. 
Miles' house was all set in order." Norah herself 
had helped in the furnishing ; and she, with the in- 
tended husband, had arranged all the place till it 
looked quite " palace-like," as the mother said. 

John's wife, who lived in C , had heard a re- 
port respecting Norah's speedy marriage, and being 
opposed to the match, as she had been to Tim's 
also, and a free-spoken woman besides, she said so 
much, and caused such disturbance in the family, 
that Tim had forbidden her the house. John, of 



course, took his wife's part, and poor Norah, who 
had been almost convinced by Margaret that she iwi« 
committing a vile and deadly sin in giving up all 
thought of Felix Lever, was not sorry that things had 
come to such a decided pass — ^for now she could 
settle with her own conscience, and compose her 
mind, which it was, indeed, very needful that she 
should do— and thus, with a prayer on her lip for poor 
Felix, she could listen composedly to the soft words 
of another. 

It was while she sat alone in Tim's house, wait- 
ing and wondering how it could be that Miles and 
her mother, and Tim and Mary, could be so late in 
returning from the fair, which was held that day ini 
a neighboring town, that Margaret Cooney passed in 
the darkness to the window in the back of Tim's 
cottage, where, discovering that Norah was really, 
as a friend had told her, quite alone, she tapped at 
the door, and then, without any bidding, quietly 
walked in. Norah was vexed to see her in the 

village, so far from C , at that unseasonable hour ; 

she doubted not that the sister-in-law had come to 
attend the wedding, though in the full consciousness 
that she would be a most unwelcome guest ; much 
surprised, therefore, was she when Margaret laid 
her hand on her arm, sajring hurriedly and im- 
patiently, " You must go with me." 

** I don't know any thing about your musts," said 
Norah, removing herself farther from her sister- 
in-law. 

** What if I 've to tell you something about Felix 
Lever that you've lied to so meanly? What if I 
tell ye he 's livin' an' come over the great sea to this 
place, jist to see the girl who is gone an' proved 
false to him ? What if I tell ye, Norah Cooney, that 
he 's been at the death-door with the /«av0r, an' that 
he 's down at my house this minit, and that I 've 
come here for nothing on earth but to hear what 
ye 've got to say for yourself!" 

"What! Margaret, that I don't believe ye— 
that's all I" 

"Come along, thin, yerself an' see. No! yer 
afraid to come ! afraid to venture to yer own brother's 
house 'cause that bothering Yankee has beguiled 
you; more's^e pity! Come along, I say; don't 
be a fool outright ! Oh ! if ye could a' seen him cry 
when I tould him of yees ! If ye 'd heard him pray 
that I 'd come this distance to fetch ye to him, maybe 
ye 'd not stand there looking at me as if ye waa a 
piece of stone, and not a bit more of heart in ye, I 
do believe." 

" Now hush," said Norah— and her voice was 
more like a whisper coming from a ghost than any 
thing else. " Tell me that ye 'r speaking truth, and 
not intending to deceive me. Swear it to me by yer 
hope in the Virgin, and I '11 go with ye to Felix an' 
it were to the other end of the earth." 

li Yis— if it's the last words I iver speak in this 

world, Felix is down there in C with John now, 

an'— there ! hear thim cars ! I promised to go in 'em. 
We haven't a minit's time. Will ye go— or wont 
ye?— I must be off!" 

Norah never paused a moment to think of the 
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possible results of that night's excursion. Halting 
only a moment at a neighbor's to tell them whither 
she was going, that Miles and Tim might be at rest 
when they heard it, ten minutes more found her in 

the cars with Margaret, and on the way to C , a 

distance of only sixteen mites. 

It seemed rather like a tribunal of justice than any 
thing else (to both those women as they went their 
way) to which they were rapidly speeding— and 
Margaret's eye was as constantly fixed on her com- 
panion as though she had, indeed, the conduct of a 
prisoner in her charge. 

Before nine o'clock the next morning, there was 
a great tumult in the house where John Cooney 
lived— a greater excitement prevailed than when 
Norah entered it in the night time, and fell fainting, 
and with a heart breaking almost with the weight 
of its recovered love, and sorrow and repentance ; 
wilder than when in that still hour poor Felix 
listened to her confession, and clasped her to his 
breast, and pleaded, where no pleading was needed 
to convince, his sickness and poverty, and his trust 
in A«r. 

Tim and Mary and Miles Brewer were there ; 
fearful of much, they scarcely knew what however, 
from the extraordinary circumstance of her nocturnal 
departure, they had started in the first morning train 

for C , and there they were all gathered together, 

astonished, enraged, and far from speechless. The 
prosperous Miles was a striking contrast, indeed, to 
the poor, pale, ill-dressed, and almost despairing 
Irishman; he looked, too, handsomer now in his 
wrath than ever before ; and noibily, and with a great 
and quite apparent consciousness of his superiority 
to the whole group, did he argue the point, that this 
was his marriage-day, and he 'd not put up with such 
a low performance ; Norah Cooney was his by pro- 
mise, and his she should be. 

They all talked, but to no purpose, till the brothers 
and Mary finally reasoned Miles into quiet, when 
Tim said, 

"It 's agreed now, ye '11 all lave it with Norah. 



It 's a bad business, we all know-— and we 're sorry 
it happened. Felix here is almost like a brother to 
us ; and Miles Brewer is a man to be proud of for 
any woman in the land. But we 'II lave it to her. 
This is your wedding-day, Norah Cooney— which 
man shall be your husband?" 

There was a deep silence in the little room when 
he finished his speech ; and. it was many minutes 
before Norah lifted her head and spoke. But she had 
strength at last, and she said, so solemnly, that her 
hearers were awe-struck, 

<af I 'd died afore this day 'twould have been a 
happy thing ; but I 'm punished for thinking falsely 
of Felix Lever. I gave him my heart I had nt 
the right to take it back without he gave me the 
leave. Miles, I knew him from the time when I 
was a child ; I promised myself to him afore I knew 
ye was in the world. Oh !— oh forgive me ! I can't 
be false to him now ! If he 'd take me back to his 
heart, and thrue, kind thought, I 'd be richer nor if 
I had all the gold in the world. He 's of my own 
country ; and, God forgive me ! I 'd not lave him now 
for any other, though ye would a' done great things 
for me ; and you are a noble man. Miles Brewer, a 
better man than I deserve to marry." 

A wild struggle went on in the heart of Miles as 
he listened to that low-spoken, solemn confession; 
but his excellent generosity conquered every other 
emotion as she cea: ed speaking. He came forward, 
then, and leading Felix from the comer where he 
stood, weak and irresolute in his grief and his love, 
to where Norah was, he joined their hands together 
—but his voice was not clear, nor were his hands 
quite dry, as he said, 

"God has joined— man shall not cleave asunder. 
Norah, I don't love you the less that I freely give 
you to him now ; but you love him better than me — 
and it 's right you should marry. Boy, I wish yon 
a happy life with her." 

He turned away as he finished speaking, and in a 
a moment was hurrying rapidly from the house. 
Was n't it noble of him? 



LOVE'S FIRST KISS. 

AN IMPROMPTU. 

BT XSTXLLK AXRA LXWIS. 



I RKTxa treasured np this kiss. 
And foioly now would it forget. 

But with its raptnront thrill of blisi 
My heart, pnlse, brain are throbbing yet. 

Reveling it lies upon my lipe, 
Imbibing all their dewy showers, 

At honey-bee the nectar aips 
From oat the rosy lips of floMrers. 



And other thirsting kisses come 
To claim their share of nectar too. 

But with his little roaeate plume 
He drives them from his cop of dew. 

O, Capid I take thy kiss again ! 
Bid it from off my lips depart; 

*T is sipping life Trom every vein- 
Its beak is fotened on my heart. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 



Gnnned horribly a ghastly Muile, to hear 

Hit fninine should be filled, and bleaaed hia nmw, 

Destined to that good hour. Miltos. 

Whsm the captain of the Fire-Fly again appeared 
on deck, and, takinfc the trumpet from the officer on 
duty, assumed himself command of his vessel, all 
doubt as to what course he would pursue, in regard 
to the maiden from whom he had just parted, had 
vanished from his mind. The tiny spark of humanity, 
which still struggled for existence within him, again 
had been smothered by the torrent of his evil pas- 
sions ; and his subordinates felt, as they studied his 
countenance, that their commander was as supreme 
over them even in their hardness of heart and wick- 
edness as he was in intelligence and physical sym- 
metry. 

Vincent had been absent from his post only a few 
momenta, but they had sufficed to bring the Fairy, 
which steadily advanced, though slowly, in conse- 
qxience of her diminished canvas, within long range 
of the pirate brig; and the captain of the Fire-Fly 
had not issued an order, when the slaver's bow gun 
belched forth a cloud of heavy white smoke, and a 
well directed ball plunged into the water so near the 
freebooter, that it sent the briny drops in a shower 
over her deck, and the person of her commander. 

" The gentleman 's in a hurry to open the dance, 
Mr. Leech," remarked Vincent, as he coolly wiped 
the spray from his face, " and he seems acquainted 
with us too, for he sends his cold iron without wast- 
ing time with courtesies. But if luck holds, and it 's 
said the devil takes care of his own, we will make 
him wish himself out of it in even a greater hurry." 

No order as to the movement or direction of his 
vessel did the pirate even yet give ; and the Fire- 
Fly, still heading to the southward, under the same 
sail as when first seen by her antagonist, gave no 
external manifestation of her captain's knowledge 
of the existence of such a crafl as the Fairy — though, 
steadily watching her as she neared him, he appeared 
busy plotting out the line of action he would adopt. 
Another shot from the slaver, now within range, 
which flew whistling over his head, and left a wide 
rent in the i^panker as it went hurtling through it on 
its course, recalled Vincent to the necessity of im« 
mediate action. And much to the satisfaction of his 
erew, who, crowded to windward, busy with con- 
jectures as to what they would be called upon to do 
first, were beginning to tire of their inactivity, ha 
called out in a clear and ringing voice— 



(«A11 hands, make sail!" and the seamen's wan- 
dering thoughts being brought back to their accus- 
tomed channels, by having something to occupy 
their hands, all their mental energies were imme- 
diately concentrated by endeavoring to perform their 
mechanical duties thoroughly. 

** Loose top-gallant sails ! Cast ofi'the main-sail ! 
Clear away the flying-jib ! Let fall, all— and haul 
away !" were the orders that, rapidly as they fell 
from Vincent's lips, were as speedily executed by 
the large and well disciplined crew of the pirate. 

" Haul in the lee-braces ! ILeep her by the wind, 
quarter-master!" next commanded the freebooter; 
and in as short a time almost as we have taken to 
tell it, the Fire-Fly, with greatly accelerated speed, 
was dashing through the water on a line diagonal to 
that pursued by the Fairy, and directly athwart her 
course. 

When first discovered by the Fairy the pirate was 
heading to the south'ard, and the wind being £. N. E. 
made it free for the Fire-Fly, whilst it was nearly 
dead astem for the slaver. So that though the pirate 
gained some advantage by the change of course, the 
Fairy yet retained the weather-guage of her. 

From the first discovery of the object of their 
search, intense excitement had taken possession of 
every person on board the slaver; now, for the first 
time since she was launched, engaged in a laudable 
enterprise. The motives that caused this strong, 
stem, resolute feeling, though as different as the 
various parties affected, yet served to produce the 
same result in each—a deep anxiety to test the 
strength of the formidable freebooter in sight, who 
seemed so cognizant of his might, confident of his 
ability to maintain his liberty, and so scornfully re- 
g^irdless of those who were hurrying on with the 
determination of crushing his power. 

With Don Manuel and Don Henrico, an implacable 
hatred toward the capturcr of Garcia, combined with 
all a father's aflfection for his only child, and an ad- 
mirer's love for his mistress, rendered them imper- 
vious to doubt or dread as to the result of the ap- 
proaching conflict. Their anxiety to engage at oooe, 
without heeding danger, or submitting to the delays 
incident to manoeuvering for an advantageous posi- 
tion, was so great that it had caused the captain of 
the Fairy much difficulty to prevent the old Don from 
usurping the entire command of the brig. 

Foster, the captain of the Fairy, was, when his 
interests were at stake, as brave as steel ; nothing 
damited, no danger caused him to swerve firom bis 
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object where money was concerned. But having no 
other governing passion than the one absorbing lust 
for gold— which, covered over and kept out of sight 
by a thousand schemes and pretexts, rules so many 
men— he was always cautious, habitually careful, 
when most excited. The amount he had at issue in 
the present crisis was a heavy one ; the largest he 
had ever placed at the hazard of a single throw. If 
he were successful, he gained a great reward from 
Don Manuel, another from the government, and a 
beautiful vessel, besides the honor, which, when it 
cost nothing, he appreciated. If he failed, he lost 
everything. His position he clearly realized; and 
though he had no disposition to shirk the trial, when 
the issue had to come, he felt every disposition to 
act as cautiously and guardedly as circumstances 
would permit. The inexplicable apathy of the pirate 
was an enigma he could not solve ; but, from his 
knowledge of the character of the man who com- 
manded the formidable craA, so peacefully rising 
and falling with the swell, within gun shot o{ a (oej 
he felt assured some deep laid scheme was concealed 
behind his apparent heedlessness. 

Don Manuel was for running the pirate brig right 
aboard, and thus settle the matter, hand to hand, in 
the quickest possible time. The captain of the Fairy, 
.however, was for lying-to, and engaging at long 
arms-length with the guns. The dispute between 
them was growing fast and furious, as to which 
policy they should adopt, when they were both sur- 
prised by seeing the brig, which, a few seconds be- 
fore, had been almost divested of sail, now covered 
with canvas, speeding toward the south'ard and 
eastward. 

*<He will escape! He will escape! Oh! my 
daughter! my daughter!" exclaimed Don Manuel, 
believing the pirate's object was to avoid a combat. 
Kelieved on that score, by Foster, all the old gentle- 
man's impatience and impetuosity returned, and he 
swore that if the Fairy was not run within grap- 
pling distance of the pirate at once, he would blow 
Captain Foster's brains out there on his own quarter- 
deck. 

Maintaming his equanimity even under these try- 
ing circtunstances, the captain of the slaver strove 
to convince Don Manuel of the folly of such a course. 
But the Spaniard would not listen to reason or argu- 
ment. 

<< There, almost within my sight, is my daughter ! 
a prisoner to a vile wretch, who, for what I know, 
or for aught I can do to prevent it, may be now 
heaping indignities upon her. And you, for fear of 
risking your paltry vessel, would have us backing 
and filling about here as if we were on a pleasure 
party. Out upon such logic! Away with such 
reason ! Be a man, Captain Foster ; run us aboard 
the foul villains, and let our good arms, our stout 
hearts, and our just cause, battle for us, and we soon 
will have that infamous rascal and all his crew in 
oar power," exclaimed Don Manuel— his anxiety 
for his child's safety, his fear that, despite all his 
exertions, he would not be in time to save his 
cherished daughter from dishonor, entirely pervert- 



ing his judgment, and rendering him rash and head- 
strong as a child. 

Those who regard effects, with the clear, discern- 
ing eye of unbiassed intellect, can readily diaceni 
errors attributable to the cause, but let their judg- 
ments, no matter bow clear naturally, become sub- 
servient to their strongest and deepest feelings, and 
they will find that those things they most condemned 
in others they are eager to do themselves. So easy 
is it to bear the sorrows that afflict others, to under- 
rate the misfortunes that afflict not ourselves. 

Don Manuel, under different circumstances, would 
greatly have blamed another for not listening to and 
heeding the reasons uiged against the course he dic- 
tated, by the captain of the Fairy; yet now they 
made no more impression upon his mind than would 
a bucket of water upon Sahara's thirsty plains, and 
he swore that it should be as he wished— or blood 
would come of it then. 

Looking around, to take the noiseless suffrages of 
those on board as to the chances of resisting the 
Spaniard's command, Foster found, from the ex- 
pression of their countenances, that all his party 
would back Don Manuel's wishes; and as they 
were quite equal in numbers to the brig's crew, the 
probabilities of any benefit arising from a struggle 
were so slight that, contrary to his judgment and his 
inclination, the captain reluctantly consented to fol- 
low Don Manuel's plan; warning him and his party, 
even whilst agreeing, that it could not result hazily 
—reiterating that those who lived until morning 
would wish they had hearkened to his advice. 

The prophecy and counsel of the seaman were 
alike unheeded by Don Manuel, who only replied, 

" Run us aboard of the rascal, Captain Foster, and 
I '11 take all the risk." 

Thus compelled, the captain of the Fairy reluc- 
tantly ordered his helm a*starboard, and his lee- 
braces rounded-to ; and in a few moments the slaver 
was again heading directly toward the Fire-Fly. 

Vincent, who, so soon as Garcia had spumed his 
last overtures, had clearly and firmly determined 
upon the course he intended to pursue; and who, 
also, thanks to his glass, was aware of the cause of 
the Fairy's pursuit, and of the names and purposes 
of many of the persons he had recognized upon her 
deck, saw with scarcely controllable satisfaction this 
strange manoeuvre of the slaver." 

" By Neptune ! Mr. Leech," he exclaimed to his 
lieutenant, *' the dotards aboard that craft must think 
the Fire-Fly 's turned into a Spanish gttarda-eosta^ 
and is ready to run away, or be run into, as best 
suits their humor. Hell catch me, though, if they 
do not find themselves mistaken. Call the crew to 
quarters, sir ! and man the larboard guns." 

These orders were almost superfluous; for the 
crew, cx>nfident that their commander's object was 
not to run, and certain that a fight must shortly en- 
sue, had gone to quarters, and were at their stations 
ere the call was made ; and, as the pirate's guns 
were ever shotted, so soon as her magazine was 
opened she was ready to engage. 

Could one have looked upon that bright spot on 
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the southern sea, with interests separate from the 
fate of the inmates of those two beautiful vessels, 
how much of loveliness would his physical eyes 
have beheld, how much of loathsomeness would his 
mental vision have kenned. 

The sun, undimmed by a single cloud, was send- 
ing his clear, glad rays, as if to nourish and cherish 
every thing in and on the placid sea, which, undis- 
turbed by waves, rolling in long, slow swells, 
reflected back again, seemingly with joy, the glitter- 
ing light it had just received ; and sole representa- 
tives of man, or his handiwork, were the two brigs, 
which, as yet steadily careering on their courses, 
lent additional grandeur to the magnificent picture. 

But man, where'er he goes, no matter in what 
small force, carries with him the trail of the serpent, 
and in his wake he ever leaves sin, sorrow and 
death. 

The tranquillity of nature's surroundings, the pla- 
cidity of ocean, the effulgence of the king of day, 
were all unheeded by the mortals; who, with 
thoughts centered upon the present, as if it were the 
end, thought but of carnage, conflict and revenge— 
and with all their speed were hastening to mar the 
beauty of the scene. 

Vincent, after glancing at his crew of bronzed* and 
bearded outlaws, and seeing they were all prepared, 
and but waited his beck to fulfill his utmost wishes, 
quietly turned to reconnoitre the movements of the 
Fairy. From the steadiness with which the brig 
headed for him, from the silence of her men, and 
the absence of any of the customary civilities ex- 
tended by men-of-war, even when about to engage, 
the pirate felt assured that the object of the approach- 
ing vessel must be to board him and end the struggle 
as soon as possible. 

" The fools— the fools," he muttered, " not con- 
tent with bearding the lion, they must thrust their 
heads into his very jaws. Well, I can take them 
easier so than otherwise ; and, forsooth, my chance 
for capturing the old Don alive is better thus— and 
I '11 not baulk their wishes." 

By this time the Fairy was almost within musket 
shot o{ the pirate, coming down upon her, bows on, 
in a line 8o straight that, did not the Fire-Fly alter 
her position, she must be struck amidships. Of 
course, none of the guns of the slaver, except the 
bow ones, unless she yawed, could be brought to 
bear upon the pirate, and Don Manuel's anxiety was 
so intense to grapple with Vincent himself, hand-to- 
hand, that he would not permit the captain of the 
Fairy, as he desired, to give the Fire-Fly a broad- 
side before boarding, for fear of losing time. 

The silence on both vessels was so profound, and 
they had approached so near, that the creaking of 
the tiller-ropes could be heard from one to the other, 
and yet neither hail had been given nor gun fired. 
Suddenly, Vincent sprang upon the weather arm- 
chest, bringing at least one half his person above the 
hammock-netting, in full view of his pursuers, and 
shouted — 

" Hard down with the helm! Square away the 
main-topsail ! Haul ov^r the heyijl-sheets ! Steady 



so^!" And as the nimble vessel, which worked like 
a pilot-boat, came up into the wind and lay-to, her 
bow pointing toward the stem of the Fairy, and her 
broadside bearing pointblank upon the slaver — 
** Fire !" in a ringing voice yelled the pirate captain, 
and the loud boom of his six larboard guns, as they 
sent their messengers of death into the devoted 
Fairy, replied fearfully to the volley of musketry 
that had greeted Vincent from the slaver's deck so 
soon as his person was visible over the netting. 

Far different was the effect produced by the two 
discharges; for the balls aimed at the pirate had 
gone singing harmlessly over his head and past his 
person, as if he were wound-proof, whilst every 
shot from the Fire-Fly's guns had worked a fearful 
havoc on board the Fairy. 

Fired, in fact, within fifty feet, even the virads from 
the pirate's guns had slain many of the slaver's 
crew ; but Don Manuel, Don Henrico and Captain 
Foster had escaped untouched. And, ere the smoke 
from the freebooter's cannon had fairly lifted from 
the Fairy's deck, the vessels came together with a 
heavy, grinding crash, and the grappling irons from 
each fell upon the other at the same time ; whilst 
busy hands, with many plies of stout lanyatd, lashed 
spar and spar in close embrace. 

"Kill the villains! No quarter to the pirates! 
Think of Garcia!" shouted Don Manuel, as, at the 
head of his own immediate friends, he strove to 
board the Fire-Fly from the Fairy's bow. 

" Down with the thieves ! Overboard with the 
lubbers ! Remember the reward !" was heard from 
the lips of Captain Foster, who, gallantly leading on 
his crew, strove to obtain a footing on the pirate's 
forecastle. 

" In to the sea with them ! In to the sea with 
them! Show yourselves, ye Fire-Flies!" Vincent 
cried in trumpet tones, as at the head of half his 
men he opposed himself to Don Manuel's party, 
while Leech and the balance of the pirates were 
contending with the boarders on the bow. 

Chivalrously Don Manuel, Don Henrico, and their 
companions fought, nerved as their arms were by 
thoughts of her for whom they battled. But not- 
withstanding they strove manfully, exposed their 
lives cheerfully, and rallied each other hopefully, 
yet all their efforts gained them no advantage ; and 
though now and again one would reach the pirate's 
deck, it was only to be driven back or thrust over 
into the ocean. 

Vincent, though apparently cool and collected, 
fought like a famished tiger. Every stroke of his 
cutlas left a gaping wound, yet the weapon always 
returned in time to meet the blows aimed at his per- 
son, and ward them harmless off. His men, too, 
seemed urged on by a love for bloodshed, and struck 
with the ferocity of murderers and the vindictive- 
ness of fiends. So that but a little time eli^wed be* 
fore nearly all the su^^rters of Don Manuel were 
forced, wounded and bleeding, back upon the Fairy's 
deck. 

The old Don, stoutly seconded by Don Henrico, 
still held his own, and, side by side, their backs 
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against the pirate's bulwark, Don Manuel and hia 
friend were now, all uaaun^rted, desperately fight- 
ing against most unequal odds. Quarter Vincent 
had ofiered, as his object was to capture, not slay 
them— bat they both indignantly refused hia protec* 
tion, and replied to his offers of mercy with curses. 

Determined to take them both alive, if such a 
thing was possible, Vincent urged his men to a rush, 
and charging down upon the two brave Spaniards, 
the pirates bore them to the deck by sheer force of 
numbers— but not until eeveral of the ruffians had 
lost the numbers of their mess was the victory 
gained, for the gentlemen struggled whilst there was 
room to move a hand. 

AAer Don Manuel and Don Henrico were over- 
come, it was but the work of a moment to disarm 
and bind them, and just as this was accomplished, a 
loud hurrah from the forecastle of the Fire-Fly in- 
£>rmed Vincent that hia officer's party had also been 
successful. 

Captain Foster had done his best, had exerted 
himself to the utmost, and had been assisted hand- 
somely by his crew. But the perfect indifference 
to danger manifested by the pirates, their entire 
recklessness of life, the aatigfroid with which they 
fought— as if it were a thing of daily occurrence- 
proved too much for his men, and when the captain 
of the Fairy fell, covered with gashes, all his fol- 
lowers that were able immediately retreated to their 
own vesbel. 

Such was the panic that seized upon the renmant 
of the Fairy's crew, when they found their leaders 
had been captured or killed, that, had it been in their 
power, they would at once have sought safety in 
flight. But so firmly had the vessels been fastened 
together at the commencement oi the contest, that it 
was a work of no little time to separate them. And 
but feeble resistance they offered to the avalanche 
of blood-stained, shouting devils who, led on by Vin- 
cent and Leech, soon came sweeping across their 
craft. 

" Quarter to all who throw down their arms and 
surrender!" were sounds that the Fairy's crew 
hailed with gratitude, as they were pealed forth by 
the pirate captain. And the sharp ring of cutlas, 
pike and boarding-axe, as they were hastily cast 
away by hands afraid to wield them, proved how 
pleased the slaver's men were to get off so easily. 

Deeply gratified was Vincent at the result of the 
conflict ; he had been most desirous of getting pos- 
session of Don Manuel and Don Henrico — and both 
of them he had, unhurt, in his power. 

In far greater proportion was the pain experienced 
by Don Manuel upon finding that his rashness and 
headstrong obstinacy, which now he viewed in its 
proper light, had caused such deplorable results. 
Gould he have done so, he would at once have ended 
his earthly troubles, by letting loose the flood-gatea 
of his life. Even this was now beyond his control, 
for both his hands and feet were closely confined, 
and nothing but his mind, which he wished enthral- 
led, was at liberty to act. The misery he sufiered 
^waa indescribable, scarcely possible to imagine, for 



every deep and tender feeling of his nature as parent, 
soldier, man, was racked and tortured. 

Don Henrico, silently lying near his friend, in like 
helpless situation, trammeled with cords, sufiered 
scarce less ; but his heart was so moved by aympar 
thy for the sorrows of his companion, that hia own 
troubles were nearly unheeded. 

Captain Foster, though his distress sprang froo 
causes very different from those afiiicting Don 
Manuel and Don Henrico, was also sufferinir requi- 
site anguish. He had lost his all ! What more caa 
man lose? To him wealth was every thing, aad 
his brig, his all, was gone forever — ^and he, even if 
he escaped with life, would be pennyleaa. So much 
did these reflections worry the slaver captsun, tint 
even the pain of the many grievous wounds wish 
which he was hacked appeared light in comparison 
to his mental miseries. 

And thus it too oAen is in life ; the happiness, lbs 
success of one, being built upon the ruin, the sorrow 
and the pain of others. But the end is not now, aad 
transient joys are no evidence of permanent blisa. 

The pirate's as well as the Fairy's crew had suf- 
fered severely, many of both having been killed and 
wounded ; and busy, the balance of the day and all 
thafuight, were those who remained unhurt amongst 
the Fire-Fly's men in attending to their own and 
the slaver's maimed, in burying the dead, in repair* 
ing the damage done by their shattering broadsida 
to the Fairy, and in removing from both vessels all 
traces of the sanguinary struggle. 

To the relief and astonishment of his prisoners, 
Vincent had caused them to be treated with the ut- 
most kindness and consideration. Their wounded 
had received the same attentions that had been 
shown his own, their dead had been buried w^ith the 
same marks of respect that had attended the c<Bn- 
mittal of his own killed to that great grave of sea- 
men, the ocean. His own men were even more 
surprised at the conduct of the pirate captain than 
were his captives, but his commands had been im- 
perative, and though the surly savages uttered many 
deep oaths, as they stooped to assist the slaver's 
men to rise, or bore them below, Vincent's orders 
were in every case obeyed, if not with good will, at 
least with good faith. 

The prisoners, including Don Manuel, Don Hen- 
rico and Captain Foster, were removed to the Fairy, 
on board of which vessel they were confined, with 
as much comfort to themselves as comported with 
their perfect security; and the brig and her freight 
was taken charge oi by Leech, the first lieutenant 
of the Fire-Fly, and a large priae crew from the 
pirate. ' 

And when the sun arose, the morning aAer the 
fight, its rays served— as they had done thousands of 
timea before, and will do times without number to 
come— to gild the pathway of successful might and 
remorseless vice, as it led in triumph, and with 
pride, conquered right and vanquished virtue to its 
doom. The brigs, too, as with snowy decks and 
canvas gently swelling to the summer breene, thky 
sailed lovingly together over the calm water, a^ 
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jQct to the same will, how much they looked as if 
they had accomplished some praiseworthy pmrpose, 
or were bent upon some generous errand ! But such 
is life ; that which is most fair to look upon seldom 
merits the meed its appearance so boldly ohallenges. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Misfortune does not always wait on yiee ; 
Nor is saceess the conslaat guest of Tirtoe. 

KkYAXD. 

It was the fifth day after the sea-fight. During all 
this time Garcia's situation had been 4f the most 
impleasant character; one of all others the best cal- 
culated to break the spirit and subdue the constancy 
if it did not unsettle the reason of the strongest nerved 
iMroman — a stale of continued doubt, suspense, and 
dread, with yet nothing tangible or visible to struggle 
against and overcome. 

After Vincent left the cabin, and before the battle 
commenced, she and Bonita had been removed to 
the cabin-tier of the Fire-Fly, where, safe from 
danger, they remained during the contest. The noise 
of the conflict had reached them in wavy murmurs, 
indistinct, it is true, but still sufllciently plain to en- 
able them to know that a struggle was pending ; but 
with whom, or for what purpose— whether the 
pirate had attacked some peaceftil merchantman, or 
whether it was an avenger of blood striving to render 
justice to the freebooters, they were profoimdiy 
ig:norant. 

Garcia hoped and prayed that the latter surmise 
might prove correct, and that she might be freed 
from her bondage, even by the swamping or blow- 
ing-up of the pirate-brig, and at the expense of her 
existence — ^for nothing, save religious scruples, pre- 
vented the maiden ftt)m courting the embraces of 
the great assuager of human woes ; death, aside from 
the sin of self-murder, had no terrors comparable to 
the fears she entertained for the other dangers that 
encompassed her. 

No satisfaction, however, or alleviation, did the 
battle bring to the Spanish maiden ; for so soon as it 
was over, she, with her servant, whose companion- 
ahip was all the consolation she possessed, were re- 
cooreyed to the cabin. Here they found an unplea- 
sant alteration ; the light of day had been excluded 
by fastening in the dead-iights that closed the stem- 
windows, and a small lamp suspended from a beam 
overhead, whose faint rays only served to cast a 
melancholy, gloomy illumination through the apart- 
ment, in itself enough to depress one's spirits, was 
all the light allowed them. Bonita was forbidden 
to leave the cabin ; their food was brought by an at- 
tendant, who, though courteous in his manners, never 
uttered a word; and thus, confined, ignorant of 
whither they were traveling, doubtful how long their 
security of person would last, trembling each mo- 
ment for fear of violence, or that they would be sepa- 
rated from each other, the mistress and the servant 
had passed four tedious, tedious days and nights. 

This dreadful monotony was interrupted on the 
morning of the fifth day, by a knock on the door that 
led to the deck ; bidding the person enter— -for it was 



an idle ceremony, the door being fastened on the 
out-side— -Grarcia looked up with a siqikening sensa- 
tion, expecting to see Vincent enter, %nfi be again 
tormented by his importunities. To her agreeable 
surprise, instead of the pirate-captain, it was Leech, 
his first officer, who sought admittance. Bespectfiilly 
saluting the lady, he informed her " that it was 
Captain Vincent's order that she should accompany 
him." 

It was folly to reftise ; but still Garcia was so loth 
to leave the cabin, which had aflbrded her a sort of 
negative protection, that she could not refrain from 
appealing to the lieutenant. 

<* Oh ! where am I to go? Have pity upon me," 
she sobbed, " and protect me, if you are a man ! 
Remember the mother that bore you, and for her 
sake, if not for mine, tell me what new grief is now 
in store for me?" 

Touched by the lady's loveliness and distr ess f or 
Leech, though an officer, was an illiterate man, and 
consequently had not that flinty obduracy of heart 
that belonged to Vincent, and is always attached to 
educated villany, he kindly answered, 

" I, lady, intend you no harm ; where, or for what, 
you are siunmoned I am not at liberty to say. My 
captain's commands are that you follow me; and 
it will be worse than useless for you to resist " 

" Come, then, Bonita, let us go. When the worst 
comes, this hideous anticipation will have ended," 
said Garcia, turning to the mulatto. But the officer 
motioned the girl back, saying she could not accom- 
pany them, that she must remain behind. And now, 
feeling as if her last earthly stay had been removed, 
with a suffocating sense of undefined dread weighing 
heavily upon her breast, and the sobs and lamenta- 
tions of Bonita ringing in her ears, the maiden, pre- 
ceded by Leech, left the cabin. 

On reaching the deck, Garcia was startled to find 
that, instead of being at sea, as she expected, the 
Fire-fly was at anchor in a small and completely 
land-locked bay. The familiar and luxurious tro- 
pical vegetation on the shores around, reminded her 
so forcibly of her lost home, that for a moment, and 
her heart flattered wildly at the thought, she ima- 
gined that the pirate had relented of his cruelty, and 
intended returning her safe to her bereaved father. A 
closer look at the surrounding objects convinced her 
that the land in sight was one she never before had 
seen ; the sloping banks, covered with magnificent 
trees, some pendant with feathery foliage, others 
with broad, fan-like leaves— the birds that fluttered, 
chirped, and sung joyously in their branches— the 
houses, indistinctly seen 'mid the vines that covered 
them— the mirrored surface of the limpid watei^- 
tho symmetrical vessel that floated upon it near the 
Fire-Fly— the clear, blue heavens overhead— all 
imaged quiet and content. But it was only the 
peace and happiness of nature and of nature's works ; 
to Garcia it was an unfamiliar scene that held forth 
no hope of deliverance— and stupefied by the reaction 
of her own emotions, she followed the footsteps of 
her conductor passively, scarce conscious she was 
of life. 
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So wobegone did the maiden look that Leech'a 
heart, hard as it waa, moved with pity for her eu^r- 
iDgs ; and be handed her down the side into the boat 
waiting for them tenderly, aa if she had been an in- 
fant When the boat landed at the nearest shore, 
supported by the officer, she accompanied him, heed- 
less of where he led. 

Thus in a trance as it were — ^for nothing so deadens 
the faculties, so benumbs the mind, so stagnates life 
without stopping the breath, as hopeless grief— 
Garcia was conducted through the forest for nearly 
iialf a mile from the bay. 

Leech, her only attendant, had not addressed a 
Word to her; and the fresh air, the exercise, the 
beauty, though unheeded, and the stillness of every 
thing around, was beginning to revive the lady, and 
call back once more her scattered senses, when the 
path they were following turned abruptly to the right 
— and a scene so unexpected, so like a vision, so 
horrible to believe, was suddenly presented to the 
maiden's view, that, pausing with dilating eyes and 
gasping breath for a sufficient space to convince her 
bewildered faculties that it was not some awful 
phantasy, but a shocking reality before her, without a 
groan, a sob or sound, heavily she sunk upon the 
ground; and there she lay, so still, so breathless, 
that it seemed as if the tyrant death for once had in 
pity stepped between a mortal and her miseries. 

No childish bugbear was it that had produced so 
great an effect upon the strong nerves and bold heart 
of the brave Spanish girl, bat a scene, such as angels 
look down upon with blushes and regret, and fiends 
contemplate with gladsome glee ; it was a tableaux, 
such as the arch-mocker himself would have been 
proud of-^so diabolical was the malice it evinced, 
so great the skill displayed in making God's beauties 
of mind and matter sid)servient to man's fell pur- 



Where Garcia fell, the path she had pursued 
opened upon a natural amphitheatre in the bosom of 
the dense woods— an oval space, some hundred paces 
in its greatest length, covered with thick, short 
grass, closely shut in by tall trees, as if to fence it 
off from aught unpure. But man had found his way 
there; and what seemed intended by Deity for a 
chapel, where creature could offer up orisons to 
Creator, with nothing to intercept his view of the 
upper sphere but the imperfections of his vision, 
was now fitted up with all the appliances, was on 
the point of being converted into a huge slaughter- 
pen. The victims were there, ready, waiting— «id 
they were men ! The executioner, too, was there, 
ready, waiting^and he also was man ! 

Drawn up in a semi-circle, its centre facing a 
small hut placed just on the edge of the line of trees, 
stood all the prisoners captured on board the Fairy. 
In the middle of the line, supported on either hand 
by Don Henrico and Captain Foster, was Don 
Manuel ; whilst the others of the crew, a sailor and 
civilian alternately, made up the balance of the 
fearf\il string. Their hands bound behind them, 
their legs fettered together, and a huge pirate, with 
a cocked ship's-pistol in his hand, standing behind 



each captive, showed at a glance the stem object of 
the noiseless parade. 

At the door of the hut, and where he could com- 
mand the varying features of each victim in the 
circle, stood Vincent, in an attitude as easy and n«»- 
ekalant, and with a face as smiling as if he were 
gazing upon a holyday show, or some harmless spec- 
tacle with which he had no connection. 

The place where the Spanish maiden drcppcd, was 
in full view of every person in that dread array ; 
and though their own situations, standing as they 
were on tba very line that divides time's brink from 
eternity, seemed to leave no room in their minds 
for thoughts foreign to their own plight, yet a thrill, 
an electric shock of pity for the sorrows of the girl, 
shivered along the line of doomed ones, causing it to 
bend and waver like a ribbon in the wind. Pre- 
pared to meet their own fates with calnmess, ejacu- 
lations of anger and mortification began to arise from 
the captives at their inability to render aid to female 
loveliness in distress ; but the rough grasps of their 
guards, and the cold muzzles of the heavy pistols 
that were pressed against their heads, soon reduced 
them all to silence, save Don Manuel. 

The father had been kept in complete ignorance, 
as to the situation of his child. Whilst the daughter, 
until she saw him before her, bound and ready to 
be murdered, knew not that her parent was absent 
from his home. 

So deathly oppressive were the sensations that 
came upon the Spaniard, when he first beheld his 
darling girl, that it required all the pride of his cha- 
racter and the remembrance that his weakness 
would only afford additional trium]^ to his sneering 
foe, to prevent the old man from swooning. But by 
a strdng effort he controlled his feelings enough to 
maintain his senses, and gave them vent by heaping 
revilings and taunts upon Vincent. 

"Devil!" he exclaimed, addressing the pirate, 
" you have destroyed my child's peace ; now finish 
your fell work, by ending her life with her father's ! 
or have you just brought her here that the cup of 
your fiendish malice may be full '. that you may 
revel in the tears of a daughter wimessing a father's 
death, and feast your eyes with the torments of a 
father seeing before him as he dies, the wreck and 
dishonored remains of what was his earthly bliss ! 
Thief! liar ! hell-hound !" he continued, " if you 
have a drop of manly blood in you, I challenge you 
to loose my hands ! and with my feet in shackles, 
I '11 make you feel the force of a father's revenge !" 
And wrought almost to madness by the poignancy 
of his emotions, and his desire to punish the author 
of his wrongs— who stood in front of him smilingly 
listening — Don Manuel struggled so powerfully to 
break his bonds, that, though he cpuld not start the 
stout cord that bound him, he and the seaman who 
was holding him came forcibly to the ground. 

A glance from Vincent, and several sailors hurried 
from the shelter of the woods, and assisted their 
companion to place the old man, foaming at the 
mouth and grinding his teeth, again in an upright 
position. 
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Leech, wo booh as Ghurcia fainted, had taken her 
in his armB and bore her to the hut, where, by the 
lue of brandy — the only stimuIaBt within his reach— 
he had euooeeded in reviving her; and just as her 
father had regained his feet, she rushed past Vincent 
— ^who remained standing, apparently a mere spec- 
tator, in front of the cabin — and throwing herself 
upon Don Manuel's breast, her arms clasped tightly 
about his neck, she cried, 

" My father ! oh, my dear father ! I am still your 
own daughter ! your own, own Garcia ! I am pure, 
and all free from dishonor; and will ever so remain 
while life lasts !" 

" Thank God for that, my child !'' burst from Don 
Manuel. " Pirate !" he continued, addressing Vin- 
cent, " now do your worst ; you can kill the parent 
and the child with the same bullet !" 

Instead of repljring to Don Manuel, Vincent spoke 
to Garcia, saying, 

<* Come, lady, if you have aught to say to that old 
man, speak it quickly, for his lease of life is of the 
shortest — he and his companions have but five 
minutes to live. I am getting tired of this nonsense, 
and have already wasted more time than I have 
to lose.'* 

*' Spare them ! Oh, for pity's sake, spare them ! 
What can their deaths benefit you?" plead the 
girl, as, leaving her father's neck, she hastened to 
the pirate-captain, and fell upon her knees at his 
feet. " For your soul's sake, save them ! Think ! 
you are about to hurry them, unprepared, into the 
presence of the Great King, who, ere long, will 
judge your actions ! Show them mercy, that you 
may receive it in your time of need !" 

Lovely enough to move any thing not harder than 
the hinges of the gates of hell, looked the Spanish 
maid, as, with colorless cheeks, lustrous eyes, and 
long, disheveled hair, she crouched upon the earth, 
her gaze riveted on Vincent's face, in the vain hope 
of tracing upon his smooth, smiling, sneering fea- 
tures some gleam of pity. 

But all unmoved was the pirate, as far as outward 
symptom evidenced, by either her beauty or her 
words. 

*' For my sake, then, if not for your soul's sake, 
spare them !" continued Garcia, her anxiety for her 
father overcoming all other feelings. ** You said 
that you loved me ; prove it, by saving my father and 
his friends!" 

A transient expression of gratification, suppressed 
almost as soon as exhibited, was visible on Vincent's 
countenance as he answered, 

"Why should I heed your supplications, lady? 
What was the answer you vouchsafed me when a 
pleader to you ? Was my prayer granted ? Why, 
then, should I hearken to yours. But I am not so 
hard-hearted as you think ; it rests with you whether 
your father lives or dies. As my father-in-law I 
will spare his life, and give his comrades their free- 
dom for his sake. No other thing shall save them. 
I have said it, and my purpose is fixed." 

" My father ! oh, my father I God strengthen me 



— ^what shall I do !" gasped the poor girl, shivering 
convulsively with excessive agitation. 

" Make your choice quickly, lady ; two minutes 
more, and I give the word to fire," continued the 
pirate, as he closely watched the efiTects of the 
mental struggle that was racking Garcia's frame. 

*' Save them ! save them ! and do with me as you 
will!" exclaimed the noble girl; aflSection for 
her beloved father, and pity for his companions, 
causing her entirely to forget self and the sacrifice, 
worse than death, that she was making. 

" You will marry me here, now ; and trust to my 
honor to send your father and his friends home ?" 
asked Vincent. 

" Yes ! yes ! if you will promise to save them," 
she replied. 

*' The priest ! the priest !" shouted the pirate ; and, 
accompanied by a couple of seamen, as if they had 
had him in waiting, a Spanish friar, the fruit of 
some former capture, appeared on the edge of the 
forest. 

Wiih trembling steps the padre approached, doubt- 
ful whether it was not to his own. death he was 
being led. 

" Marry that lady and I, sir priest," said Vincent, 
as soon as the churchman was within speaking dis- 
tance, " and your freedom shall be your fee." 

Time and again had Don Manuel called to Garcia, 
and besought her to cease pleading with the pirate, 
but to let him slay them all. So great, however, 
was her anxiety to effect her object and save his life, 
that she had not heard her father's supplications. 

When the priest first appeared, the captives thought 
he came to give them final absolution, preparatory 
to their execution ; and he had half finished the 
marriage ceremony before even Don Manuel sus- 
pected his object. 

So soon as he did imagine the duty the priest was 
engaged in, the old Spaniard heaped execrations so 
loud and fierce upon his daughter's head, for dis- 
gracing herself, even to save his life, that, had she 
heard them, the maiden would have drawn back 
from the rash promise she had made. But she was 
as in a dream, a waking stupor, having but one idea 
in the whole world, the hope of saving a dear life— 
and she heard nor saw nothing — ^had plighted her 
solemn vows to love, cherish, and obey the man be- 
fore her, scarce conscious she had spoken. 

Thus was the pirate's oath accomplished. There, 
as has happened on many another spot, in the glare 
of day, in the bright sunlight, in the face of sur- 
rounding men, was singleness of heart, strength of 
purpose, woman's nobility, sacrificed upon the altar 
of filial aflection. There, as is not seldom witnessed 
by the church's blessing, was parity of mind, youth- 
ful innocence, and maiden loveliness, harnessed for 
life to depravity of feeling, full-blown wickedness, 
and hardened crime. And vice, armed in panoply 
of proof, added one more to his many victories over 
defenseless virtue. 

Two hours after the Celebration of this inaus- 
picious marriage, the slaver brig, dismantled of her 
guns, deprived of every oflbnsivts and defensive 
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weqxm, and agKUt nnder the chaige of Capuin 
Foeter, stood out to tea ; and as ahe rapidly disap- 
peared, hard indeed would it have been to have told 
in which breast lodged the heaviest heart— in that 
of the father, who, compelled against his will to seek 
his luxurious home, yet forced lo leave behind him, 
lost forever, the only charm that made life desirable ; 
or in that of the daughter, who, to save a parent's life, 
had become a pirate's bride, with nothing to console 
or comfort her in the gloomy present, or more 
threatening future, but the consciousness of her own 
rectitude. 

Vincent, of all the persons who had lately thronged 
the shores of that small bay, was the only one who 
felt a sentiment, even akin to joy ; and at what a fear- 
ful amount of suffering to innocent numbers had 
his gratification been purchased. 

What conqueror though, from Napoleon to the 
pettiest Indian chief, ever stopped to count the cost 
to others of the triumphs they enjoyed ? 

CHAPTER X. 

Affliction It the wholeaome aoil of virtue ; 
Where patience, honor, tweet humanitv, 
Calm fortitude, take root and strongly floorish. 

Mallst. 

Time, of all things known to man, is the only one 
whose movements ever can be relied upon, about 
whose progress there is neither uncertainty nor 
variableness ; as he steadily glides on, he takes the 
aame measured stride now that he started with at the 
commencement of his long journey toward eternity, 
nothing accelerating his pace, nothing retarding the 
regular, ceaseless advance of his irresistible motion. 
To mortals, fanned by Time's wings as he flits along, 
his pace seems unequal ; but the hour that passed so 
quickly and unheeded over the gladsome heart, was 
of the same duration, varied not a second's length 
from the one that appeared an age to the tortured 
breast. Happy for us that it is so, else would our 
woes crush us. But for our comfort, the hand that 
bears the poison, carries also the antidote ; and the 
old man with the scythe, whilst he places the bitter 
ohalice to laughing lips on this side, smooths the 
troubled brow, and dries the fast-falling tears on that. 

Wearily, wearily had a year passed over Garcia 
since she became the pirate's bride. During all that 
time no word had she heard from her father or her 
friends. But patiently, uncomplainingly, without a 
murmur she had borne her fate— a Christian woman, 
though a freebooter's wife ! 

The value of the sacrifice she had made she pro- 
perly estimated ; but though she had saved the lives 
of her father and his friends at the expense of her all 
of earthly comfort, yet, with woman's angelic dis- 
interestedness, so difficult for man to understand, in 
thinking of the boon Bhe had gained for others, she 
regretted not the equivalent that obtained it. And 
influenced by that genuine religion which vaunteth 
not itself, but that really bdievM it benefits man no* 
thing to gain the whole world, if thereby he loses 
his own soul; feeling that the past was irrevocable, 
the future uncertain, and the present all that was con- 



trollable, valiantly she strove to so act that if her 
happiness was blasted here, it would only be the 
more entire hereaAer. 

Vincent loved his wife ; but it was, as man's love 
too often is, a selfish feeling. His heart had felt that 
aching void occasioned by the need of something 
lovable ; cut off by his pursuiu from the virtuous, 
and virtue's ways, he yet had remaining within him 
enough of his early sentiments to prevent his mental, 
inner longings from being satisfied by sensual grati- 
fications ; and he was too bad himself, too thoroughly 
acquainted with the depravity of humanity, when 
governed by naught higher than ambition, lust, or 
avarice, to entertain any emotion deeper than con- 
tempt for those libels upon their sex— the woman 
who would voluntarily have shared his lot 

Grarcia's greatness of soul, her gentle patience, her 
enduring fortitude, the pirate appreciated; and 
though he could not, or at least would not, under- 
stand or sympathise with the cause of her strength, 
he yet was a happier man for her presence. A 
better man, too, he was since his marriage; for 
though a pirate still, his wife's tearless eloquence 
had prevailed upon him to ever spare the lives of 
those he robbed— and, save in actual conflict, since 
their captain's nuptials, the Fire-Fly's crew had not 
committed a murder. 

For her husband, the Spanish lady felt nolov« ; he 
was kind to her, treated her tenderly, and saving he 
insisted always upon taking her to sea with him, 
and would not relinquish his terrible trade for her 
pleadings, he strove to gratify her slightest wish ; 
but a stem sense of duty, a morality that looked 
higher than the technicalities of law, or the usages 
of every-day life for its definition, assumed with her 
the stead of affection ; and governed by its dictates, 
she was, what many men are fortunate enough to 
possess, yet undervalue until the treasure is lost, in 
the widest extent of its signification — a wife ! 

When the pirate-crew first learned their captain 
had married his captive, they looked iqx« it as a 
flaunting jest, that soon would pall upon him — and 
they passed it silently by. But when they found 
that, contrary to established custom, he intended to 
respect the vovrs he had idly spoken, and caused 
them to treat Garcia with the same courtesy exacted 
by himself, ibey rebelled ; and it required all Vin- 
cent's authority and determination to drive them into 
acquiescence with his will. When they became 
acquainted with the lady's character, a chunge took 
place in the feelings of the pirates; the civilities that 
had been extorted from them by fear of their com- 
mander's vengeance, were now proffered as free- 
will offerings. Were they wounded, Garcia soothed 
their pains by her soft words and tender sympathies ; 
if ill and suffering, she assuaged their miseries by 
gentle nursing and womaiyaj^ttentions. And before 
she had been amongst th^nmaly months, so con- 
ciliating is the power of purity and kindness, that 
the most hardened wreteh who trod the Fira-Fly's 
deck, would not have raised a finger to harm her — 
looked upon her as a guardian angel. 

Severe as mjgte the trials which had already racked 
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her heart, until ehe believed its BenaibiUties mutt be 
benumbed, Garcia knew that another grievouf tor- 
row was yet in stofe for her. She was about to be- 
Qome a mother ! Aiid under what disheartening cir- 
cmnstances would she have to pass through that dread 
ordeal entailed upon earth's daughters as penance for 
£ve*s trancgression. 

No kind friends surrounded her; no home-S3rm- 
pathies cheered her; no sister, mother, was there 
to comfort her; and except the affectionate at- 
tentions of the poor slave, Bonita, who by every 
effort that came within the scope of her ability, strove 
to obliterate from her mistress' mind the share she 
had had in her troubles, Garcia, so far as her ieelings 
were concerned, was now, in her time of dread and 
danger, alone on the heaving, angry ocean, with not 
even a Christian hand to close her eyes, should death 
claim her. 

Vincent, to gratify a whim that his child's first 
breath shonld be the salt air, had put to sea when his 
'wiie most desired to remain on shore. And now, 
just as the lady's full time was complete, as if to 
heap new terrors upon her head, the Fire-Fly was 
contending against a fierce gale, struggling with the 
huge waves oi the rough Atlantic. 

Clouds, heavy and black, like death-palls, scudded 
across the heavens ; the howling wind whistled and 
Bang fearfully, as it rattled through the rigging ; and 
the vessel trembled and quaked, and her timbers 
gromned mournfully as she was tossed about by the 
strong waves ; and thus, while the storm-king raged 
in his wildest might, was the Goeaa-Bom ushered 
into existence. 

Tliire, amid the crash of elements, seething water 
under, around, tempestuous winds and cursing 
sailors overhead, was a ray of brightness and purity, 
direct from Deity, admitted into the cabin of the 
pirate-brig. 

And the spirit of the mother, as she gazed upon 
her beauteous boy, experienced a sensation of inex- 
pressible relief; for th ugh the ve^ael was in immi- 
nent danger, though the storm increased in violence, 
no terrors did it bring to her. A fresh and sparkling 
fount of joy hsd been opened in her bosom ; and she 
knew that if it were her master's will that she and 
her innocent babe were to be summoned hence, it 
would be no los»to her, and the child's great gain. 
Or if it were ordained that they were yet to live, she 
felt a foretaste of the pleasure she would find in 
teaching the soul that had been entrusted to her care, 
its proper duty. And anticipated the labor of love 
that would devolve upon her, in shielding her pure 
one from temptations, in warding ofi' such miseries 
ss she had suffered, from the spirit of her dear 
Ocean-Bum. 

X CHAPTER XI. 
It often faDs, in coorie of hnmao life, 

That right long time is overborne of wrong, 
Though avarice, or power, or gnile, or strife, 
That wwkens her. and makes her {Mirty strong: 
But justice, though her doom she do prolong. 
Yet at the lujt she will her own oaoae right. 

BrsHsxa. 

In life, stem, real, actual life, there is no such 



thing as an isolated feeling ; a sentiment complete 
within itself— eelf-prodttced, self-satisfied: nor an 
action, that in its conception or fruition, dees not 
draw within the eircle of its oonsequenoes, those 
apparently beyond the limits of its influence. Could 
the dense veil thrown over man's mental naturet by 
the crudities and opacities of his animal belongings 
be removed for an instant, he would behold the har- 
monious symmetry, the glorious beauty and regu^ 
larity of that faultless chain of o uses and efiects— 
which, fofged perfect in its completeness, no link 
wanting at the creation, reaches through all time, to 
be continued throughout all eternity. Observing 
things as we now do, partially, 1^ interrupted 
glimpses, never getting a gisnce at more than a small 
fragment, we persuade oiuselves nevertheless, that 
what we are cognizant of is the w ole( and like the 
antiquary, who from an imperfect brick, endeavors 
to picture forth the sine, dimensions and uses of the 
edifice of which it formed a part, we, poor moles 
that we are, strive to square God's justiee by our 
ani>reeiation of our own worthiness. Whilst assent- 
ing with our lips to the truths promulgated by the 
inspired volume, we act as if this present state of 
existence was not to be followed by another. Our 
deeds prove, talk as we may, that we prefer an 
almost infinitesimal amount of happiness here, to an 
all-sufficmg share of beatitude hereaAer. Else would 
not the countries, so strangely miscalled Christian, 
be the scenes of so many unoharit|ble acts, the 
abiding places of so many suflbring, starving poor, 
the haunts of so much moral depravity and legalised 
rascality. Nor would the world at large, which has 
been making such rapid progress in intellectual im- 
provement, be yet not one jot or little more advanced 
in moral rectitude than it was a thousand years ago. 

Don Manuel differed not from others, and his hu- 
man nature rebelled fiercely against the cross which 
it was his fate to bear. He thought it was an injus- 
tice that he, of all his neighbors, should be selected 
as the one to be punished. He asked himself what 
he had done to merit this severe aflllciion 7 Wherein 
he waa worse than others? Had he not always 
been honest? Attended church, b^en a good master 
and a good citizen? And ahnost tempted to for- 
swear his belief in the integrity of Deity, he con- 
centrated all his hopes, thoughts and aspirations 
upon the anticipation of revenge. 

The Fairy's voyage from the Pirate's haunt— a 
small island to the southwaid and westward of St. 
Thomas— so far as accidents of wind and water 
were concerned, had been a prosperous one. But 
never men who had just escaped a sudden and fear- 
ful death, landed from vessel with less of thankful- 
ness and more malignancy in their hearts, than did 
Dob Manuel, Don Henrico and Captain Foster, when, 
afker a few days passage they once more fbund 
thems^ves at the old Spaniard's hou«e. 

Captain Foster's greatest giief, arising from the 
loss he had sustained by the seizure of his guns and 
arms by the pirate, and by his failure to secure the 
large reward that he fully expected to lealize by the 
capture of the freebooters, was within the reach of 
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consolatioa, though the petty disappoiotmeat he had 
met with, seemed to harass him almost as much as 
the greater and more positive trouble that afflicted 
his companions. A cheek from Don Manuel on his 
banker in Havana, for the full amount of the money 
he had calculated upon making, in addition to the 
value of the cannon he had been deprived of, soon 
restored the captain to a state of comparative happi- 
ness. 

Money, that panacea to bo many of the ills of life, 
and which though it is necessary to comfort, is yet 
unable to command it— could not soothe the anguish 
that oppressed Don Manuel and Don Henrico. Of 
lucre, they both possessed more than enough, and 
either of them would willingly have given all they 
had of this world's goods could they have restored 
the lost Garcia to her home. 

To Don Manuel, without his daughter, every 
thiog, life itself, seemed valueless. She had been all 
in all to him. His wealth, property, standing in so- 
ciety, had only been dear to him because it enabled 
him to render more comfortable and happy his 
cherished and only child. 

Don Henrico loved Garcia with the enthusiastic 
abandonment of a noble nature, certain that the ob- 
ject which claimed iu admiration was entirely 
worthy of the precious heart-treasures lavished upon 
it. The maiden, it is true, had not given voice to 
her sentiments in words, but Henrico felt assured 
from the language he had read in her speaking eyes, 
that nothing but the peculiar and unexpected situa- 
tion in which she found herself prevented Garcia 
from doing justice to his devotion by returning his 
adoration. 

Little wonder then that the feelings of the lover, 
so rudely robbed of his mistress, were almost as 
poignant as those of the father so cruelly deprived of 
his daughter. 

No time, however, did the gentlemen waste in 
useless and idle repinings; but accompanied by 
Captain Foster, whose services Don Manuel retained 
at a heavy fee, they set off by express at once for the 
capital to lay their grievances before the captain- 
general of the island. 

This functionary, touched by compassion for the 
father's visible distress, and by pity mingled with 
sincere admiration for his heroic child, immediately 
ordered all the naval force at his disposal to sea 
forthwith ; offering a generous bounty for the cap- 
ture of the pirate's vessel, and a still more liberal 
reward if they succeeded in rescuing Garcia. 

The Spanish men-of-war, accompanied by Don 
Manuel, Don Henrico and Captain Foster, ransacked 
every island, bight and bayou in the West Indies ; 
untiringly J hey cruized upon the open sea, along the 
Main, and in and out through every intricate passage 
in that labyrinth of islands and sand keys that lies 
between the tenth and thirtieth degrees of north lati- 
tude, for months without success ; and though they 
boarded every thing, not smaller than a cockle shell, 
they came in sight of— not the slightest tidings even 
could they gather of the whereabouts of the Fire- 
Fly. 



Guided by Captain Foster, they easily discovered 
the island where the dreadful marriage had taken 
place ; but nothing found they there save a few de- 
serted houses to show that man had ever visited the 
spot before— no living soul was in the vicinity. In 
hopes that Vincent, lured by its security from weather 
and curious eyes, would return to that land-locked 
bay ; a vessel was stationed there to intercept him, 
but though she faithfully maintained her position 
until hope became hopeless, nothing did she ever 
see of the freebooter's craft. 

Thus, after months had passed without any intelli- 
gence having been gained of Vincent, his vessel, or 
the lost one, supposing the pirate had betaken his 
desperate craft to other waters, where his evil fame 
was not so widely disseminated, the government in 
despair gave up the pursuit, and the men-of-war re- 
turned to their usual employment of taking pleasure 
trips up and down the coast. 

Though government became weary of seeking for 
the marauder, not so Don Manuel. He swore that 
while life lasted, or until he either recovered his 
lost child or slew the destroyer of his and her hap- 
piness, he would never relinquish his search for the 
Fire-Fly. 

To enable him to carry his purpose into execu- 
tion he purchased, and fitted out with small-arms <^ 
all kinds and twenty brass cannon, a beautiful dip- 
per-built ship of four hundred tons burden — ^juat 
twice the size of the pirate's brig. Don Henrico 
warmly approved of Don Manuel's plan; though the 
expense of the outfit was laige, yet so great was the 
old man's wealth that it was not beyond his means, 
and it was only at the urgent solicitation at Don 
Henrico, and to ease his mind, that his friend per- 
mitted him to share the cost of the vessel that was 
dedicated to the recapture or revenge of Garcia. 
The Fairy, at Don Manuel's request, had been sold, 
and pleased to think he would at some time have 
the giatification of paying old scores off on Vincent, 
and make money at the same time. Captain Foster 
took command of the new ship— to make another, 
and he felt confident a more successful, pursuit of the 
pirate brig. 

The Blood-Hound, so she had been significantly 
christened, was indeed a splendid specimen of ma- 
rine architecture. Long, low, wilii bows sharp as a 
wedge, great breadth of beam just abreast and a little 
abaft the foremast, then tapering off until the width 
across her taffrail was scarce greater than a common 
sized schooner ; with tall raking mabts, long square 
yards, taut rigging, and every thing about her, 
hull, lower-masts, yards, all painted black, she 
looked the beau ideal of a cruiser ; and her appear- 
anoB promised that if ever she was lucky enough to 
get within gun-shot of the Fire-Fly, that notorious 
craft's days would be numbered. 

From the time the search for the pirate had been 
discontinued by the men-of-war, the Blood-Hound, 
with Don Manuel and Don Henrico both on board, 
had been continually at sea; going into port only 
when compelled by necessity to refit, provision or 
get information, and then immediately putting out 
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■gain to letmae her cetseless, and as yet unprofita- 
ble task. 

But QoUiing is more obstinate and obdurate than 
jm old man*s passion ; and Don Manuel, though he 
had labored diligently, sought unweariedly and un- 
rewarded for more than eix months with the Blood- 
Hound, felt not the least disposition to give up his 
fixed purpose ; not the slightest inclination to falter 
in his object — ^but remained firm in his determination 
to die at sea or to accomplish his end. 

A week had elapsed since the terrific storm in 
which we lost sight of the Fire-Fly, had swept over 
the ocean ; and the Blood-Hound having again fruit- 
lessly visited the island-haunt of the pirate, heading 
to the oor'ard and eastward, was standing out to sea 
on a cruise. Don Manuel intending to run across 
the Atlantic, and if unsuccessful in the passage, 
then to sail down the whole extent of the African 
coast. 

The weather was delightful ; no trace remaining 
on the smooth water, or in the clear heavens, of the 
violent commotion both had exhibited but a short 
week before. The small wavelets that rippled 
around the gallant ship's cutwater, as she glided 
on, made a soft and pleasant harmony, that accorded 
charmingly with the balmy breeze and cloudless 
sky, and seemed attuned by fairy fingers to win man 
from bis mental miseries. But the harsh tones of 
Don Manuel's voice, as pacing the deck he con- 
versed with Don Henrico, proved that nature's 
quietude touched no sympathetic chord in his trou- 
bled brea.*t. 

** To think," said the old Don to his companion, 
" that in this fair world, s^' i, there 

should be so much foul vimu i shore 

ss well as at sea, rascality iful, so 

seldom punished, is enougl n who 

really desires < to do as he w ,' wish 

that he had never been bom. tar, has 

that dooble-dyed scoundrel, _ harm- 

less; and has doubtless chuckled daily over his suc- 
cess. Whilst my angel child, ^o never had a 
thought that was not pure, who never harmed a 
worm intentionally, has been condemned on earth, 
before death, to the tormento of a hell. Where is the 
justice, where the encouragement to do right, in 
this?" 

'*It passes our comprehension, Dogj^anuel," re- 
plied his friend, " but if we ackno^^^lge the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Ruler, we must believe .that 
there is a wise purpose in it, though beyond our 
knowledge. It is yet to be seen whether the pun- 
ishment meted out to transgressors here will not 
folly equal their deserts. Time is short, but Eter- 
nity has no end — and until we pass from this life to a 
better one, all that we can do is to strive to act ac- 
cording to our consciences, and trust to God's mercy 
for eventual justice." 

"Easy to talk, easy to talk, Don Henrico;" con- 
tinued Don Manuel, *< but do you feel it 7 Can you 
practice it ? Methinks I have seen you as rebellious 
against Heaven's decrees as ever I have been." 
''Sail ho!" shouCed by the look-out aloft, pre- 



vented Don Henrico's reply ; and hastily snatching 
their glasses, as Captain Foster asked— 

*» Where away?" they were all soon eagerly 
scrutinixing a dark object upon the sea, some five 
miles distant from the Blood-Hound, and on her lee 
bow. 

" Can yon make her oat. Captain Foster ?" in the 
same breath asked Don Manuel and Don Henrico, 
as after a long and steady look at the stranger, they 
found themselves unable to distinguish her build or rig. 
** No, not yet; she seems to have two masts, but 
there is something odd about her top-hamper, that I 
can't make out. But I '11 go aloft and take a better 
look ;" and seizing his glass, the captain proceeded 
with all haste to the fore-topsail yard. He remained 
on his lofty perch sometime before he was able to 
give any satisfactory answer to the repeated ques- 
tions put to him by the impatient gentlemen. At 
last, when Don Manuel and Don Henrico were rest- 
less with anxiety and hope— for every vessel they 
trusted might turn out to be the one they sought— 
Foster gave food for their wildest delight by crying 
out in exulting tones : 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! By Heaven's we're in luck ! 
As sure as I 'm a living roan it is the Fire-Fly ; and 
under jury-masto at that. Now she can't escape; 
we 've got her at last ;" and gleeftilly the captain 
descended the rigging and lit upon the deck with a 
bound and another huzza, which, being echoed by 
the ship's company, a loud cheer rang over the 
water, pealed forth by two hundred throats. 

High hopes of speedy vengeance, and tender 
thoughts of again beholding their beloved one, min- 
gled together so confusedly in the minds of Don 
Manuel and Don Henrico, as almost to render them 
frantic. Sail was crowded on the Blood-Hound, and 
shortly, from her deck was visible the splendidly 
proportioned hull of the Fire-Fly, as with nothing 
but two short jury-masts, barely sufficient to support 
a foresail and mainsail, in place of her tall and taper- 
ing spars, like a wounded water-fowl, the pirate 
brig came lagging along on her course. 

The gale which had overtaken the pirate, and that 
had howled such a wild welcome, or presaged such 
a doleful doom to his child, had also nearly swamped 
his vessel. All the seamanship, determination, and 
courage of the captain and the crew had it taken to 
save the Fire-Fly from being engulphed in the vast, 
grave-like chasms which the heaving waters had 
continually opened around her, and into which the 
wind, as it sobbed and moaned, and then roared 
hoarsely, seemed striving to force her never more to 
arise. At last, after the fury of the storm abated, 
spite of all their efforts, the brig was mastless, no- 
thing but a hxAX tossing on the vexed vortex : the 
water-el vesfll been cheated, but the spirits of the 
air had seizS^heir share. Having no dock-yard in 
which to refit, th^irates carried a laige quantity of 
spare spars ; but nearly all of them had been washed 
overboard, an i it way|MH||ch i ifflculty that Vin- 
cent had been able^^^^^H|n the scant jury- 
poles he was und^^^^^^Bpd by the Blood- 
Hound. 
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Don MaouePs vessel, in oonsequence of her 
greater altitude, had been seen by Vincent long be- 
fore they made out his docked and diminished spars. 
From the Blood-Hound's rig, the pirate knew she 
was an armed vessel, and he thought a regular 
cruiser. Seeing that the stranger sailed three feet 
to the Fire-Fly *s one, he felt assured it i^aa useless to 
attempt to avoid her, and so, doggedly determining 
to hold steadily on his course, and trust to wits that 
had freed him from many a former peril when force 
would not avail — ^but resolved in any event not to 
be captured— the pirate captain beheld, without tre- 
pidation, the heavily armed and dangerous-looking 
ship bearing down upon him under a press of canvas. 

As the Blood-Hound came up near enough for 
persons on her deck to be distinguished by the glass, 
Vincent, to his surprise, recognized Don Manuel. 
When he first saw approaching him the man he had 
80 shamefully injured, clothed with ample power to 
carry into execution the vengeance that must natu- 
rally be rankling in his bosom, the pirate captain for 
a moment experienced that sickening sense, so hard 
to drive away, of the proximity and certainty of a 
punishment known to be richly deserved. But it 
was only for a few seconds' space that the pirate 
felt disturbed. Summoning to his assistance the 
subtle intelligence and remorseless wUI with which 
he was endowed, suppressing all his human sympa- 
thies and weaknesses, acting but through his mind, 
he saw that though his brig was crippled, and could 
neither successfully fight with, nor flee from the ap- 
proaching ship— that yet, if he was determined to do 
or die, even now, though the chances seemed so 
few, he would be enabled to escape harmless from 
Don Manuel's wrath. 

Small thought had those on board the Blood-Hound 
that by any thing short of a miracle, could Vincent 
or his crew now ward oflf the punishment they so 
long had merited— had so long escaped. 

Ranging up almost alongside the Fire-Fly, with 
crew at quarters, ports opened and tompions out, 
the Blood-Hound appeared about to attack the brig 
at once, without a word. Just, however, as the 
bows of the two vessels were almost parallel, Don 
Manuel, in a loud and excited voice, hailed : 

"Heave to and surrender, you cut-throats! or 
we '11 sink you." 

" Sink, and be blasted ! Your daughter goes along 
with us;" Vincent coolly replied to the hail— as, 
without making any motion toward obeying Don 
Manuel's command, or paying any attention to his 
threat, he kept on his way. 

So staggered was Don Manuel by the recklessness 
of the pirate, and by the remembrance of the fact 
that, though so near her, his daughter was still as 
completely in the pirate's power a^^e had been 
on the ocean alone, that before he Seeovered him- 
self enough to speak the vessels Mkd forged by each 
other, and the Blood-Hound had passed astern of the 
Fire-Fly. 

Calling Don HenjjV and i^kiain Foster to him, 
the old Don cons^B wiihlfBL as to the course 
they had better flbt. Tliey 9i entertained the 




keenest desire to capture Vincent, and punish him 
and his vile associates for the pain and misery they 
had caused Grarcia and her /Hends, as well as for 
the thousand other crimes they had been guilty of. 
But how to attain their end, and at the same lime 
save Garcia, was a question they could not solve. 
They knew Vincent to be fearless, and entirely un- 
scrupulous ; and they were certain he would mur- 
der the lady, and perhaps blow up his vessel, before 
he would be captured. It was therefore with strange 
emotions that they found themselves, having the 
physical strength and the inclination to punish the 
pirates, yet withheld by love for Garcia from carry- 
ing their wishes into execution. Situated as they 
were, however, small choice remained to them; 
they either had to attack the pirates and vanquish 
them, with the certainty of sacrificing the generous 
woman who had so nobly cast herself away to pre- 
serve their lives— and this they could not think of— 
or else make such terms as they best could with the 
pirate captain, and save the captive lady. 

Putting the Blood-Hound about, Dan Manuel was 
soon again within speaking distance of the Fire-Fly ,* 
and as the old man hailed, Vincent gathered from his 
tone and manner that the father realized the dis- 
advantage under which he labored — and the free- 
booter smiled as Don Manuel said, 

" Surrender on board the brig there ! and we will 
give you honorable treatment, and a fair trial on 
shore!" 

"Much obliged to you for your kindness, Don 
Manuel ;" sneeringly answered Vincent, "but I am 
very well satisfied where I am, and would rather be 
th 1." 

four men be upon your 
o^ »ss wretch !'* exclaimed 

D m his coolness by the 

BE e ; " stand by your guns, 



noent, as he asked — 

"Have you forgotten your daughter?" called the 
father back to tl# actualities of his situation. 

" Where is she ! where is she, you heartless brute? 
Let me see her ! Is she safe and alive ? How do I 
know you have not murdered her?" rapidly asked 
the old man. 

" She is safe and alive, Don Manuel," replied the 
pirate, " and itdepends altogether upon you, whether 
or not she realains so. Let us, however, under- 
stand each other, and not behave like school-boys, 
quarreling when they dare not fight. You would, 
I know, like to hang me and my crew ; and you have 
the force to capture us, if we would let ourselves be 
taken. So far so good ; but, on the other hand, we 
have no fancy for hempen cravats — they are un- 
wholesome ; and besides, I have possession of your 
child ; and though I do not wish to harm her, yet, 
sooner than be taken — though she is my wife, and 
the mother of my child — I will blow her, and every 
living soul on board the brig, into eternity. Now 
take your choice— your daughter, and leave us ; or 
else fire a gun, and see her and us flying hell wards !" 

" Give up my daughter, then, and her child. God 
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pity her for having had to bear a child to such a 
wretch! and we pledge our honors to leave you and 
your murderous gang, to find that fate some other 
day, your deeds will surely meet!" was Don 
Manuel's reply. 

** You pledge your solemn honors, and swear by 
the crucifix, that you will ofler us no molestation, 
and grant us a week's grace to make an ofilng, if I 
surrender my wife and child?" inquired the pirate. 

"We do! we do!" replied, in one voice, Don 
Manuel, Don Henrico, and Captain Foster. 

" Swear it !" said Vincent— and the oath was taken 
separately by each. 

** Now send your boat ; but only four hands in her, 
and no officers;" continued the pirate, as he saw 
Don Manuel and a full crew about to leap into the 
cutter. Only the specified number remained in the 
boat, and with a few strokes they reached the 
Fire-Fly. 

Garcia, who was too feeble to walk, was soon 
carried from the cabin to the deck of the Fire-Fly — 
and grateful the lady felt to the Almighty for his 
goodness in permitting her to be rescued from the 
horrible life bhe had been leading. She could not, 
however, part from the father of her child, though 
he had caused her so much sorrow, without making 
aae more effort to turn him from the fatal course he 
was pursuing. Eloquent was the appeal she made 
to Vincent " for his child's sake, if not for her, nor 
for his own, nor for his soul's sake ; yet for the sake 
of his innocent child, to relinquish his miserable 
calling, and seek an honorable livings— so that his 
son would not have to blush, if ever he heard hia 
father's name." 

But it was in the presence of all his crew, in sight 
of his enemies, and whatever were the real senti- 
ments of the pirate's heart-^for he little relished 
parting with the lovely one and the babe, about to 
leave him for ever — he suppressed all manifestation 
of feeling, and answered in his usual cold and 
sneering tone, 

"I take it, lady, were the whole truth known, 
there is but trifling diflferenoe between a pirate and 
many a man who bears a much more honest-sound- 
ing designation. One does his wickedness, if so 
you phrase it, openly, and bravely dares the 
penalty ; whilst the other, slyly performs his rascality 
—and oAimes glossing over the greater crimes with 
smooth and specious titles, if he is lucky and stays 
within the wide boundary of the law — ^that net spread 
by grand rogues to snare petty ones— forsooth, he is 
an honest man, and deserves a monument! But 
your friendit, I see, are getting impatient ; so give 
you good day, lady, and a pleasant voyage to you !" 
And this was the parting greeting of the pirate, to 



her whose young joys he had crushed in the bud ; 
to her, whose morning of life and hope he had dark- 
ened by the storm-clouds of his passion. 

Soul-stirring, heart-touching were the greetings 
that the recovered one received when she reached 
the Blood-Hound. Her father, in his thankfulness 
at having onoe more regained his beloved child, 
almost forgot the hatred he b to toward the catise 
of her sorrows ; and Don Henrico, absorbed in gasfng 
upon his dreams-object, could scarcely persuade 
himself that the pensive, thoughtful woman he now 
looked upon, was the same Garcia he had worshiped 
a year before. 

Bonita's joy at getting back to her master, and 
free from the pirate brig, was beyond all restraint. 
By turns she cried, laughed, shouted, danced from 
joy — hugging the knees first of her master, and then 
stooping down by her mistress, th • excess of her 
gratification seemed to have turned her head. But 
the senses of the affectionate mulatto all returned, 
when her mistress, overcome by the tremendous 
excitement, pleasant though it was, required her 
assistance to reach the cabin. 

An hour after Garcia had been received on board, 
the Fire-Fly could barely be seen from the Blood- 
Hound's deck ; and ere night the vessels— one seek- 
ing a peaceful harbor and bearing happy mortals to 
an innocent home, the other, freighted with heart- 
less, crime-stained men, intent on pillage — had 
entirely disappearc d from each other's sight. 

The Blood-Hound's nm-in was safe and speedy; 
and Garcia again found herself an occupant of the 
chamber from which, a short twelvemonth anterior, 
she had been so rudely kidnapped. 

As the lady noted the familiar objects that sur- 
rounded her— how thick and fast did the scenes she 
had passed through, since she had been torn from its 
shelter, throng upon her. A twelvemonth is but a 
little while, and yet how multitudinous the events 
that can and do occur within its limits. All about 
her Garcia saw was unchanged ; the same furniture 
— the same scenery, the same sky visible through 
the window— and yet how different the lady knew 
herself to be, from what she was, when last the had 
cast her eyes upon those silent mementoes of the 
past. A short twelvemonth, and she had been a 
lovely maiden, to sorrow, dread, regrets a stranger ; 
every thing in the present bright, every thing in the 
future brighter. Now, and the hour-hand of time 
had made but a single revolution, she was familiar 
with sorrow, was a woman and a mother; the 
future had become a dread, and the paj*t she had eo 
bravely struggled through, was too full of painful 
memories to think of. 

[Conclusion in our next. 
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Medniobt in the streets of London ! And yet the 
throng of foot-passengers was almost as great, the 
rattling of carriages as incessanti as at mid-day ! 
But at midnight the moon rose ; and, as if she had 
charmed the city into repose, in a few hours after 
there came an interval of quiet, when the plash of 
the fountains in the parks could be heard ; when the 
cool, soft night-breese dallied with the leaves of the 
trees ; when the moonbeams streamed down undis- 
turbed by noise and tumult, over palace and church 
and tower, and long rows of brick and stone houses, 
and into the miserable and uncurtained abodes of the 
poor and wretched. So, too, on weary eyelids and 
wearier hearts it shed the " sweets of forgetfulness," 
and scattered dreams of many shapes and hues over 
the slumbers of youth and age, of wealth and poverty. 
But to one, at least, in that mighty city, it brought 
no slumbers filled with fair visions ; rather height- 
ened with its charmed silence and freedom a wak- 
ing dream, more exquisite than any that ever the 
magic night conjured into the brain of the sleeper. 

From one of the most princely of those princely 
dwellings, that make London so mighty, and so 
luxurious, a solitary light still gleamed. The soft 
night air stole gently in through heavy curtains, that 
draped the windows, and bore the whisper of the 
leaves and the murmur of the fountain from the ad- 
jacent park into the silent room. The perfume of 
the most delicate flowers, arranged in vasts of an- 
tique form, floated around the apartment, while the 
silver lamp, suspended from the ceiling, shed a soft 
yet radiant light over every object there. Perchance 
the fragrance of the blossoms, the soft music of the 
night, and the beauty that breathed from every thing 
around her, stole through the portals of the senses, 
and gave the essence of their being to be woven into 
the ideal virion that arose fairer than the fair night 
before the motionless occupant. 

The Lady Ida, only child of one of England's proud- 
est nobles, claimed beauty as her birthright, as well 
as wealth and rank. The patrician blood that flowed 
through her veins brought with it the perfectly regu- 
lar features, the elastic, graceful form, that bad 
made a long line of fair ancestresses renowned for 
loveliness. 'T is true the Lady Ida was not thus 
renowned, for, unlike others of her family, she 
lacked the brilliant bloom that constitutes with many 
an essential of beauty. Beside also the fair paleness 
of her complexion, a certain fixedness of expression 
gave her face too much of a statne-like repose to 
make her style of beauty widely popular. We be- 
lieve the soul always shines through the face, 
though not always moulding the features, and as the 
fair lady sat thus hei^ath the bright light, one could 
almost think that the^pirit within had fashioned its 



own tabernacle of flesh, and that a close study of 
those perfect features would reveal the character of 
the life that shone out of them. One could easily 
fancy that those somewhat thin lips, that now were 
parted with a slight, very slight smile, could curl in 
scorn or freeze into unflinching decision, or, as now, 
express softness and sweemess, but there was none 
of that passionate tenderness to be seen there that 
belongs to a more sensual nature. If there imtv 
passion in her heart, its outlet was not to be sought 
there. Perhaps the usual expression, of that in 
others most expressive feature, was a serene repose, 
as if the current of her being were unrufiled by any 
feeling that could stir tne depths of her soul. And 
so the world, the careless world, and they were 
partly right too, said she was as cold as proud, and 
that one might as well attempt to win the heart of 
the Venus de Medici ! But under the lofty, queen- 
like brow, the dark eyes, whose light waxed and 
waned with every emotion and thought, belied the 
proud lips. Those deep, deep eyes could flai-h -with 
indignation, or gaze into the heavens with rapt de- 
votion, or glow with earnest thought, and melt in 
inexpressible tenderness and adoring rapture. If one 
wished the key to Lady Ida's character, one must 
have looked into the imfathomable depths of tfaoee 
usually serene eyes, and learned what all their 
changes meant. But rarely did they thus betray the 
hidden current that flowed on silently but not tran- 
quilly ; she had learned to school their glances, till 
the flattering fools who courted them, or the envious 
ones that shunned and derided them, had truly ^ome 
reason to say that she was as fair and cold as a 
polar night, and that it was as dangerous and vain 
to attempt to reach her heart as to find the north 
pole. 

And why was this ? In natures such as hers the 
intellect matures before the passions. Ere she had 
felt the deed of love, felt the " necessity for idoliz- 
ing" that exists in every woman's heart, she had 
learned to criticize the devotion of her tuiiors ; and, 
if the truth must be told, when a woman begins with 
criticizing she never ends in loving. There was 
also another and more potent reason. Her pure mo- 
ral sense, her consciousness that there was more in 
life than was dreamed of in the hollow philoi^ophy 
of the hollow world aroimd, made her shrink from 
the gayeties and follies of fashionable life, and from 
those who found in such a life all their aspirations 
fulfilled. So she made for herself an independent 
existence; living as much in retirement ^ her 
father's rank permitted, she devoted her time to 
mental culture, to carrying on, with singular firm- 
ness and good sense, many benevolent plan^ fur the 
tenantry on her own and her father's large estates. 
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And thus she was rapidly approaching that period 
of life when the freshness and vivacity of youth 
takes flight, (and a woman likes to throw a haae 
round the years she has passed,) without ever hav- 
ing been in love ! But do not suppose, dear reader, 
that she did not wish to find herself in that delight- 
ful, ecstatic state, in which the poor victim is at one 
moment standing on the summit of bliss, the next 
sinking into the abyss of despair, and really unable 
to tell whether he is supremely miserable or super- 
latively happy ! Yes, indeed, with all the intensity 
of an ardent, true-hearted, matured woman, she 
longed for some being to whom she could devote the 
best part of her life ; whom she could worship with 
all the passion that dwelt in her heart, and reverence 
with all the power of her mind. A being upon 
whom she could rest in her hours of weakness, who 
would lead her ever aearer the true and good, whose 
tenderness should melt the habitual reserve of her 
character, and make her soul ever flow out in one 
full stream of love and joy. But among those whom 
her wealth and rank attracted, there were none who 
thus realized her heart's ideal ; and determined not 
to give her hand taithout her heart, she steadily re- 
fused to listen to the declarations of her lovers, or 
the arguments of her father, who was naturally 
anxious that his only daughter should form a suit- 
able alliance. 

Such was the state of aiTain until about a year 
before our story commences, when a mere accident 
gave a new coloring to her future life. One day, 
while residing in a remote country-seat of her 
father's, during the summer months, she happened 
to take up a London paper, and as her eye carelessly 
ran over the columns, her attention was fixed by a 
short poem. It was a translation of one of Goethe's 
minor poems, and the truth and spirit with which it 
was done could not fail to charm her pure taste. 
In successive numbers appeared many other poems, 
sometimes translations, sometimes original. They 
were evidently the productions of no common genius, 
and Lady Ida soon began to look for their appear- 
ance with real interest. But, like the rest of the 
world, fthe was content to feed on the best that flows 
out of the poet's soul, without heeding its source. 
She never thought of linking these poems to a living 
existence, a breathing, thinking, feeling man, until 
their non-appearance awoke a curiosity to learn the 
cause of such a sudden cessation of what had been 
so great a source of delight. So one evening, in a 
fit of ennui, she snatched up a pen, and wrote a note 
expressing her pleasure in the productions of the 
unknown poet, and regretting the suspension of his 
labors, addressing it to his signature, enclosed it to 
the editor of the paper, without, however, giving any 
due to her own identity. 

Her answer came in a beautiful poem addressed 
to the Unknown Lady. As my heroine read the 
lines, an inexplicable feeling took ^possession of her 
soul ; a dim remembrance floated mist-like before 
her. It <*eemed as if those thoughts had been breathed 
into her mind in some far-oflf state of being ; they 
were strangely familiar, like music heard in a dream, 



whose tones linger still in our memories as we wake. 
There are moments when the soul exerts its supre- 
macy over every thing outward, and leads us on- 
ward, we know not whither, by an irresistiUe fate; 
and thus Lady Ida, without a single misgiving as to 
the consequences, yielded to her impulses, and con- 
tinued a correspondence with the imknown poet. 
It is true, she well knew, he could never discover 
her identity, and thus she satisfied the aristocratic 
conscience that sometimes troubled her, for daring 
to leap over the barrien of conventionalism, and 
commit such a folly as to carry on a correspondence 
with an unknown person, who, doubtless, was some 
literary adventurer, as far rtrmoved from her sphere 
in this great world, as a flower from a star. But so 
it was. The very secrecy and mystery lent a charm 
to this singular freak. Months passed by, and on the 
face of the Lady Ida a new expression beamed. 
There was a light in her eyes, a serenity on her 
brow, a softness in the tones of her voice, in short, 
an atmosphere of satisfaction surrounding her, as 
new as it was delightf .1. 

In her highest and best moods of mind, she felt 
that in this unknown friend ^he had indeed found a 
kindred spirit. Her whole soul was elevated by the 
thoughts he brought, her best purposes strengthened 
by his counsel, a new impulse given to life. What 
before had been but dimly felt was now set before 
her in glowing light. She felt renewed, exalted, 
made better. All the heighths and depths of a strong, 
manly, fresh, youthful being were laid open to her ; 
the experience that life passed in a diflerent rank and 
circumstances had brought, was revealed to her 
without reserve, and with a perfect confidence in 
her, that filled her heart with new and beautiful 
emotions of mingled tenderness and admiration. 
But in some extracts from her letten she shall tell 
her own story. 

" I know not by what spiritual law it is that my 
soul thus opens itself to you. Sometimes it seems 
to me that I must have known and loved you in an- 
other world, and that even now you are bending 
over me from that distant land, drawing me upward 
nearar to God and Heaven. Why is it that when I 
think of you my whole soul seems to flow over into 
words, and the deepest thing in my nature to spring 
up glad and free, to meet your glance ? How earn- 
estly at ball or opera, do I long for the hour when 
silence and loneliness shall bring you to me. When 
I can ponder over your precious words, and pour out 
all that has been so carefully hidden from the cold 
world into your heart. Then your spirit hovers 
round me, and stills into a delicious calm my restless 
heart ; it no longer yearns for a human love, for 
the spiritual communicm we hold together is far 
dearer than the vows of a lover. Then I talk with 
you, my beloved, of those strange mysteries in our 
lives by which we recogniie our divine origin; 
then we look dimly forward to where the finite fades 
into the infinite, till we are led into the presence of 
Him in whose arms we both repoee. 



" How diflerent life is tinoe I knew yon. Nature 
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has a new langaage to me. Formerly I loved her 
for the calm that she brought me. I could thinJk ao 
much better when in her presence. The fairest 
scene that ever the sunniest day drew out of her 
boundless store ofbeauty, only served me as a frame- 
work, wherein my reveries wove themselves into a 
picture fairer than that which lay before me. But 
now a delightful feeling of leisure has taken posses- 
sion of me. I have time to examine the beauty that 
crowds upon my sight. I seek for the meaning of 
this mighty language, in which God is writing his 
thoughts. You have taught me to see in nature the 
symbol and type of the spiritual existence of which 
man's soul is a part. Nature brings me nearer to 
you, in the solemn emotions that ebb and flow as I 
gate upon her glory, and let into my soul the sense 
of her divine beauty ! 

" Existence has become dear to me of late ; there 
is a charm in living that I have just discovered. 
The commonest enjoyments have become positive 
luxuries. Methinks you are the magician who, by 
his enchantments, converts the desert that life has 
hitherto been, into a garden full of shady groves and 
pleasant fountains. 

" I am contented not to behold you ; and am un- 
willing to run the risk of having my actual presence 
dissolve the spell that unites us. No, I will not even 
■end you my likeness. I forbid you to seek to dis- 
cover my name or rank ; when I am with you I have 
neither. I am a woman, daring to love a spirit that 
can only be a voice, whose tones make the music 
of her life. It is true that I wavered for a moment, 
when you told me that you loved me with all the 
powers of your soul— that soul that I know to be so 
lofty ! When you pictured to me how lovely life 
would be passed together, when you told me that 
the actual world around you bad become a dream, 
the hours spent with me the reality. When you 
tell me * that life is insupportable without the hope, 
however distant be its fulfillment, of some time look- 
ing into my eyes, and that death would be welcome 
if brought by one kiss from my lips.' But ah ! my 
friend, your love is too precious to me. I dare not 
meet you. The first glance might dissolve the 
illusion on both sides. Ah, no ! let us live yet longer, 
meeting only in the world of thought. If ours is, 
indeed, as you say, a true spiritual union that nothing 
can dissolve, why should we meet; could we be 
nearer each other, if your arms wore round me, and 
I could hear t he beating of your heart ? How could 
I live and not have you recognize in my person the 
being you have loved, and who has given you only 
her heart. No, no, I can never consent. You would 
cease to love me, perhaps I could not love the man, 
as I do his internal self." 

The summer floated on with wings of light, and 
Lady Ida, shortly afler the evening on which we 
introduced her, left London to spend a few weeks 
with a noble relative at his country-seat. It was 
nearly sunset when she arrived, and excusing her- 
self from dining, on the plea of headache and fatigue^ 



she did not make her appearance before the other 
guests until the evening. When Lady Ida made 
her quiet entrto into the iofiy drawing-room, aba 
found a few guests assembled there, most of whom 
were acquaintances. One quick glance assured bar 
that there were none there for whom she felt any 
very great regard ; and with a slight fee'ing of weari- 
ness at the prospect of spending some days with an 
uninteresting set of people, that cast an almost im- 
perceptible shade over her fine face, she allowed 
herself to be introduced to the only stranger there — 
a young man, who was conversing in low but 
animated tones with her hostess, when she entered 
the room. 

" My dear Lady Ida," said her pretty, graceful 

hostess. Lady Mary M , "will you not assist 

me in convincing this heroic young gentleman that 
the age of romance and chivalry has quite gone 
by ? He declares that there is more poetry in the 
world noWf than in the days when gallant knights 
risked life and limb, to win one glance from their 
lady's bright eyes. I never saw any one so incon- 
sistent, for you must know he is a poet, and of all 
persons in the world ought not to entertain such a 

heterodox opinion." As Lady M thus rattled on, 

Lady Ida regarded more attentively than at first the 
subject of her ladyship's graceful raillery. He was 
quite young, of medium height, with one of those 
slight, elastic figures that give one the idea of a free 
and joyous nature. His complexion was fair, while 
soft, brown curls clustered over the broad, white 
brow, beneath which glowed a pair of large, gray 
eyes. The other features were irregular, and not 
at all remarkable. 

But one never thought whether this young man 
were handsome or otherwise, for the constant 
change of expression, the rapidity with which every 
variation of thought and feeling was mirrored in the 
eloquent face, was more fiucinating than the most 
perfect and regular beauty. 

** You must allow me to hear Mr. Jefiries' argu- 
ments in favor of his unusual opinion, before I quite 
decide so important a question," at last said Lady 
Ida. 

At the sound of her voice he looked toward her, 
and their eyes met. A sudden sensation thrilled 
through both, as, for one instant, each seemed to 
have seen the spirit that looked out from those por- 
tals of the soul. He did not reply to her observation 
immediately. At last he said, with a bow and smile, 

" I am sure it would be quite impossible for me to 
change my opinion with such evidences of its truth 
before me, however eloquent your ladyship's might 
be." 

"Ah! I see it is in vain to argue with you," 
laughed Lady Mary ; " I shall leave you to see what 
Lady Ida can do with such a barbarian." 

So saying, she turned lightly away, and Lady Ids 
and her new acquaintance were left alone. The 
lady was seated near an open window, through 
which came the evening breeze, bearing the per- 
fume of many flowers from the terraced gardens 
beneath. As she sat there, the purple curtaioa 
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swelling in and out aioond her fonn, and half con- 
cealing her from the rest of the companyi so pale, so 
tranquil, so beautiful, she might have been mistaken 
for some creation of a dream, rather than a living, 
breathing woman. At least so thought he who stood 
gazing on her face, vainly trying to think where he 
could possibly have heard that voice before. For 
those low, musical, but colorless tones seemed not 
all strange to his heart. But he did not long remain 
silent. With that impetuosity which characterized 
him, and made always impressive whatever he did, 
he seated himself opposite her, and thought aloud 
somewhat in the following strain : 

" I have a theory, Lady Ida, to which I desire to 
make you a convert." 

Lady Ida looked toward the speaker, and a soft 
smile flitted over her beautiful face, and made it at 
(Hice human and divine in its beauty. 

'* I think," he said, " that the voiee is the index 
of the soul, and not the face. I think we instinctively 
form our likes and dislikes from its tones, and that 
the subtlest character may be resolved by this test. 
Every person possesses an individual voice, as well 
as face, and men cannot school their tones as they 
do their smiles." 

Lady Ida smiled again at the earnestness of the 
speaker, and growing bolder, he said, with a slight 
uncertainty of manner, that only made him more 
interesting to the self-possessed woman of the world. 

" And in the tones of your voice, there is some- 
thing so familiar, that I felt almost startled when you 
first spoke." 

Lady Ida appeared a little, a very little surprised ; 
but as she looked at the frank, open face before her, 
and met the gaze of those only too eloquent eyes, she 
unconsciously imitated his frankness, and acknow- 
ledged that he too did not seem to her the stranger 
he was. The face of the young man brightened, the 
eyea grew tenderer and deeper in their expression, 
as long and earnestly he conversed with the proud 
lady. And when at a late hour she glided with 
stately grace from the room, his eyes followed her 
with a look that told how completely her image was 
already fixed in the ardent soul of the poet. 

SoAly floated on the summer with wings of light, 
and every day brought young Jefiries to Lady Ida's 
side. In the morning they read or walked together, 
and the evening saw him bending over her as she 
sung, or following with his tell-tale eyes, her form 
as the moved through the noble rooms, conversing 
with an easy grace, and even gayety, that quite 
astonished the Lady Mary, who, with some truth, 
thought a great change had taken place in her fair 
cousin's character. Daily they met ; the young poet 
read his poems to a gracious listener, discussed new 
subjects for his muse, confided his future plans to her. 
And in her face a new light glowed, and a smile 
ever hovered in the depths of those dark and tender 
eyes. And did she forget the friend-lover, whose 
/ace she had never seen? An extract from one of 
his letters may, perhaps, enlighten us. 

*< Dearest, why will not you let me see you? 
My soul is wedded to thine ; but oh ! I see every 
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day a face from which your soul looks out, but I 
know it is not thine ! Nevertheless, I will be frank, 
it is in vain that I strive to disconnect you, my ideal, 
from the living woman, in whose presence I forget 
every thing beside. Whenever I look into those 
dark eyes, and read there the evidence of a nature 
deep, tender, passionate as yours, all the fancies that 
have heretofore served me instead of your living 
image, cluster around her, and you— can I say that 
I forget you then ? No, but you seem to have melted 
into her. When I read your letters, waited for so 
anxiously, the sweet thoughts traced on the cold 
paper are involuntarily set to the music other voice. 
But this lady, who divides the worship of my heart, 
that was before I came into her presence all yours, 
is far, far above me. When I recollect the humble 
parsonage, the lonely hills, the lowly cottsges, whose 
inhabitants are the only real friends I have ever 
known ; when I remember that I am not only humbly 
bom, but poor, unknown, only indebted to the whim 
of a petted child of fashion for the privilege of bend- 
ing in worship before the shrine of this high-bom 
woman, supreme in loveliness and grace, who, per- 
haps, if she knew all, all my history, would turn 
away from me too with the same cold smile with 
which I have seen her repel others ! When I think 
of these things, I grow dizzy with despair. This 
Lady Ida— oh, I care not that you know her name — 
has a passionate, ardent nature, I feel it by a divine 
instinct. But she is also proud, ay, proud—why 
should she not be ? She has a right to be proud, if 
any of God's creatures have a right to be so, whose 
gifts it is that have given them the claim they hold 
upon men's worship ! I have read her soul well, and 
I feel that this fairest one, breathing the moral at- 
mosphere that pervades her rank in life, is not ca- 
pable of the sacrifice that loving me would involve ; 
and I— I, too, am proud! I am proud of being a 
man^ and I will not bend before the shrine where I 
must lay my independence, my freedom, as the price 
of worship. Forgive me, I have no secrets from you, 
my truest friend, and you will understand from these 
hurried lines, the tumultuous feelings that are raging 
in my soul. If you would but let me come to you ! 
Oh I could I but weep out on your bosom the mad 
grief that fills me, when I think of what she is, who 
has almost stolen my heart from that purer afiection 
which I feel for you, and what I am ! Let me eome 
to yoUf I know how much nearer to God and heaven 
you ore than I ; and that is the very reason I can 
come to you with such perfect confidence ; for I feel 
that your pure nature could never have bloomed into 
such beauty in the pestilent atmosphere of fashion- 
able life. You cannot be so very far removed from 
me in outward rank, that I may not hope one day to 
win you all to myself. 

** I grow calmer as I write you, dearest. I will 
forget this too lovely woman who has drawn me 
away from you. This contest between the real and 
ideal shall cease ; my love for you is a reality ; my 
love for Lady Ida shall fade away in the light of 
your holier presoice. I leave this place in a few 
I days, never more to look on the face that but for you 
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would have ruined me ; and whether you consent 
or not, I vfill not rest, until kneeling at your feet, 
your hand in mine, I pledge myself to a life loflier 
than any I have yet known. With you for my 
guiding star, what height may I not scale ! 

" Farewell." 
The summer sunset bathed the world in beauty, 
as Lady Ida sat still in the same position in which 
she had sat all the long hours since noon. In her 
hand she held the letter, whose contents had wakened 
her from her dreams to the reality which that letter 
expressed. No sign of the struggle within could be 
traced in the statue-like face. But there was a 
struggle. Lady Ida was more sensitive than she 
could herself believe to the " world's dread laugh." 
Before her rose in fearful array, the wondering 
whispers of friends, the sneers of rivals, the re* 
proaches of titled and haughty relatives. But there 
were more fearful doubto still. This young poet, 
with his fiery hatred of the social distinctions that 
had so much weight with her ; this ardent, whole- 
souled young man, whose genius placed him far 
above those who yet affected to despise him, would 
he, should she humble herself to him, accept the 
sacrifice she offered ? He knew now both sides of 
her character, would he believe, then, that love had, 
indeed, proved omnipotent; and pride — a pride that 
she felt he would despise — ^vanished beneath the 
sway of a nobler sentiment? She knew he was 
proud ; even for her love he would not sacrifice his 
sense of freedom, his social independence. Would 
he not scorn the wealth and rank that she must in- 
evitably confer upon him with her love? The sun 
sunk below the horizon, and the full moon sprung 
up into the clear sky. Lady Ida rose, and standing 
at the casement, looked up into the glorious heavens. 
Better and higher thoughts rose, too, in her soul, as 
she watched the coming forth of constellation after 
constellation. What was this question of rank in 
comparison with the equality of all God's children ; 
why should she vex herself about it, when a few 
short years would snatch both away from the world, 
where only such things could keep kindred souls 
apart ? Would not her lover feel so too, and with 
her forget every thing but the passion that could 
make earth a heaven ? Before her rose the image 
of Jeffries, with all his winning tenderness of manner, 
the natural overflow of a sympathizing, tender na- 
ture ; his lofty views of life, and the relations of life, 
BO different from those of others whom she had 
known ; his fresh, child-like delight in the beautiful ; 
his reverence for the good and heroic. She re- 
collected a hundred trifling acts, and words, and 
looks, by which she htud/elt rather than learned his 
character. Could she cloud all that young life, de- 
prive him of all to which he clung with such pas- 
sionate tenderness? There was a quick sense of 
the pleasures of being in this young man, that gave 
a zest to every thing he said or did, so that the un- 
obiiervant thought him all gayety and lightness ; but 
she knew that the very susceptibility to pleasure 
which he possessed, made him even more alive to 
pain. She knew how such a nature as his was con- 



tinually vacillating between bliss and wo ; aha had 
felt the intensity of his life, and with the instinct 
that love confers, knew how necessary to him was 
the repose of her character. Then she pictured to 
herself the delight of living with and loving one who 
alone could appreciate the hidden passion, that ehe 
felt she could never express ; the delight of feeding 
on his thoughts, and watching and aiding him, aa he 
climbed toward that height which her love pro- 
phesied he would attain. Then, for an instant, she 
imagined herself casting away this youthful, warm 
heart, that so worshiped her, and beheld herself 
living alone and loveless, mourning over the wreck 
of his and her fair life. Then she thought, perh^, 
he would despise her, and learn at last to forget her, 
and find some truer heart on which to lean. Ab this 
idea crossed her mind, she turned away from the 
window, and with an impatient gesture, rang the 
bell for her maid. 

That evening Lady Mary was to give a rural fete 
in the park and grounds. Lady Ida soon euppeved 
among the assembled guests. Never, perhaps, had 
she looked so lovely. Her dress was of the simplest 
kind, not a single ornament on her person, if we 
may except some white rose buds, that Jefiriea had 
that morning given her, and which she wore in her 
raven hair. A secret resolve had slightly flushed 
her cheek, and in her eyes a serene joy gleamed 
tranquilly. Younger, and, perhaps, aa fair ladies 
were there, but none who could compare with the 
Lady Ida in that grace and loveliness that rises from 
the soul into the form and face. Her first look told 
her that Jeffries was not there, but a second dis- 
covered him silent, pale, motionless. He took no 
part in the general gayety. Lady Ida, on the con- 
trary, was all animation. She did not appear to no- 
tice him, but busied herself with arranging for a dance 
a group of children, and assisting Lady Mary in the 
entertainment of the guests. All this time Jeffries 
had kept apart, but though neither seemed to heed 
the other, not a motion of either was lost. 

The night glided on. Every one was agreeably 
occupied. Lady Ida felt that she should no l<Miger 
be observed, so approaching Jeflries she said gently, 
^* You alone, Mr. Jeffries, seem not to enjoy this 
festival." 

He smiled coldly, and with a bitterness in his tone 
she had never heard before, he said, " Amidst this 
mingling of all ranks I was uncertain to which /had 
best attach myself, so I have spent the hours in de- 
bating the question." 

''Well," said Lady Ada, without looking at him, 
'* perhaps I can decide it for you. I feel fatigued — 
will you go with me to my favorite seat under the 
Flantaganet oak ? I am sighing for a little repose 
after my exertions." 

He bowed, and in a few momenta they found 
themselves out of sight and hearing of others beneath 
the broad branches of a magnificent oak, through 
which the soft moonlight fell in broken, wavering 
figures on the green sward beneath. Silently, each 
busied with their own thoughts, they had wandered 
there, and for some time, silently they stood there. 
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Now the decisive moment had arrived, but she was 
irresolute. What woman ever acknowledged her 
love, even when sought, without half-shrinking from 
the avowal, and was she not about to violate all the 
proprieties of love— and, perhaps, he would scorn 
her ? She looked at the pale, cold face before her — 
no encouragement was to be found there. But the 
words of his last letter, that lay in her bosom, " re- 
peated themselves in her recollection." ** Let me 
come to you.'' She knew the struggle in his soul, 
she felt how agonizing was the suffering that now 
the too plainly traced in the face, which when first 
seen, had been so full of life, and hope, and energy. 
Yet still she feared to break the silence that seemed 
now almost to stide her, all the words she meant to 
have said seemed to have flown away: she was 
without the power of utterance, and still he stood 
beside her, almost touching her, yet without looking 
at her. At last the woman's nature conquered. 
That intense silence must be broken or she should 
die beneath iti* spell. Tears came to her relief and 
she whispered his name. He turned, looked into 
her face, saw those tearful eyes, and then again 
turned to hide his own emotion. Again she breathed 
his name, almost inaudibly, and snatching the letter 
from her bosom and throwing it toward him, said— 
" I am ready to answer it now !" 

But her strength failed her, and covering her faoe 
with her hands, she sunk down on the rude bench 
beside her. She felt stunned, all recollection and 
thought seemed to have fled. Jeflries caught up the 
letter, recognized the familiar seal — his own hand* 
writing. The truth flashed upon him, and in another 
instant he was kneeling at her feet, her hands were 
gently drawn away from her face, and bowing over 
them, hot tears were falling thiok and fast upon 
them. 

And did Lady Ida ever regret the events of that 
memorable evening? Did she ever blush to recall 



them ? Or did JeflTries ever shrink from admitting 
to his secret consciousness, the fact that to his wife's 
rank and fortune he owed leisure that allowed his 
genius to ripen and mature without being exhausted 
in an unequal contest with a selfish world? No, Lady 
Ida only recalled that moonlight night, when her 
lover first knelt at her feet, to half- wonder that she 
should ever have feared to make an avowal of her 
love to one so gentle, so kind, and who loved her so 
well! And Jeflries— he was too noble himself, and 
too well aware of the real value of wealth and rank, 
to feel humbled in the thought that he had been 
raised, in the eyes of the world, from obscurity and 
poverty ! Years circled on, many summers floated 
away on wings of light to Lady Ida and her hus* 
band. They passed much of their time on the con* 
tinent. Jeflries worked hard in the cultivation of 
his poetic faculty, and was rewarded by the only 
real reward that genius ever wins^the intense de- 
light of creating forms of beauty and breathing into 
them his own spiritual life. And the fair lady weara 
in her face an expression that can never be counter- 
feited— the perfect happiness of a satisfied heart 
beams in her eyes, and lives in her smile. She is 
really now as tranquil as she once seemed. For 
now there is no want in her life, never a thought or 
feeling rises in her soul that there is not one who 
can understand, without words, its most delicate 
shades. There is an infinite tenderness and sympa* 
thy in his nature on which her heart securely rests. 
Ever to guard her husband from those extremes of 
feeling to which such temperaments as his are pecu- 
liarly liable ; to support, to cotmsel ; to be to him the 
never^failing spring of refreshment that his nature 
requires^to save him from all those petty annoy* 
anoes of oonmon life that so vex the man, whose 
thoughts find their proper home in another sphere— 
this is her Ufe^B loving occupation I And she is 
happy 5 
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Wbsn KQnBner*ft>wen ars wearing 

Their perfnine-wreaths in air, 
And the zephyr's wings, receiving; 

The love-gifts gently bear ; 
Then memory's spirit, stealing, 

Lifts up the veil she wears. 
In all their light, revealing 

The loved of other years, 

When mxmmer stars are shining 
In the deep-blae midnight sky, 

And their brSUhmt rays, entwining, 
Weave eoranals on high ; 



When the fonatahi's waves are singing 

In tones night only liears, 
Then sweet thonghts waken, bringing 

The loved of other years ! 

The flowers around me glowing, 

The midnigbt star's part gleams, 
The fountain's ceaseless flowing, 

Recall life's fondest dreams. 
When all is bright in heaven. 

And tranqnil are the spheres. 
To thee sweet thonghts are given, 

The loved of other years I 
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Enter McDDLETOif, Rashlsioh and Colsman. 

Coleman. The grand characteristic of this age is 
its devotion to the real and practical. The idle 
visions and fantastic dreams which amused and 
occupied our forefathers are no longer tolerated; 
imagination itself is at a discount; and the whole 
world is or should be dressed in sober drab. The 
great discovery of modem times (so prolific of won- 
ders) is the simple truth, that Fact is more wonder- 
ful than Fiction. It is found that all nature abounds 
in the marvelous : the wildest dreams of the imagi- 
nation are daily put to shame by those who merely 
apply their reason and their senses to the study and 
observation of Nature. The creations o( fancy are, 
therefore, too childish for the strong heads and 
ample knowledge of the present generation. It is 
clear, therefore, that sober reality must more and 
more supplant the imaginative : and the millennium 
of the human mind will consist in its entire devotion 
to truth as it is perceived by the bodily senses. 

Rashleigh. Long may it be before that millen- 
nium is reaiiied. Who would be willing to accept 
life on such conditions. It is the gilding of the 
imagination alone that makes it tolerable. Why, 
every hour of our lives we find it necessary to escape 
from the harsh realities which bruise and lacerate 
our hearts — ^into the land of dreams, where we can 
find compensation for our real woes in fancied en- 
joyment The tendency you speak of, therefore, 
can never end in a millennium of happiness to man, 
until there is a radical change in his nature, or in 
the whole constitution of things themselves. You 
may rejoice over this practical tendency of the hu- 
man mind, but I can see in it only the destruction 
of man's noblest and most elevating faculties. 

Middhton. You have both spoken (pardon the 
freedom of my language) in the usual jargon of the 
times. One half the world are rejoicing in the ex- 
tinction of the imaginative faculty ; and the other 
half are mourning over it. The joy and sorrow are 
equally uncalled for ; and the philosophers who in- 
dulge in either sentiment have equally failed, as I 
think, to appreciate the true character of the present 
age. Never did the imaginations of men, in any age, 
run so wild, or soar so high as in this. The difler- 
enoe is, that their dreams are more methodical ; the 
imagination is indulged in reference to more rational 
objects. What has been said of an individual may 
with equal truth be said of the present age : Its elo- 
quence is poetry enchained by reason. The achieve- 
ments of the present age as far surpass the wildest 
dreams of former ages as the flight of the balloon 
does that of the schoolboy's paper toy. You need 
have no apprehension that the imagination of man 
will become impaired so long as it is thus exercised : 



and practical men need have no dread of a faculty 
which is the glorious pioneer in art and science, as 
well as in romance: which ever has, and which 
ever will lead genius on to its triumphs. 

Coleman. In your view, then, I suppose schemers 
and dreamers, visionaries, theorists, and all their 
couisin-germans, are the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, and should be cherished with especial 
favor. 

Middleton. Such characters, like all others, have 
their use in the complicated machinery of li/e. A 
man who regards his character for sober sense, 
would oAen be ashamed to be suspected of conceiv- 
ing those projects which, when realized, he is the 
foremost in pronouncing to be the glory of the age. 
And it is admirable to see how an enterprising man 
of this class will manage to fall in with the projects 
of the despised visionar)'', just at the moment when 
they begin to assume a tangible shape ; and the odds 
are, that he will in the end carry ofi" all the profits, 
and most of the glory. He has no taste for unsub- 
stantial dreams, but he can relish any amount of 
substantial profits. He will join in the sneer against 
the wild projector, and still more heartily in the ac- 
clamation which never fails to greet the skillful 
handicraftsman who gives the practical finish to the 
work of genius. 

Rashleigh. You speak wisely ; and I have not a 
few such grievances of my own to complain of. 
There is, for example, my grand project for reducing 
balloons, which are now but an idle amusement, to 
practical use. If there were but one grain of imagi- 
nation in this utilitarian age, my balloons would now 
be in as common use as locomotives. Just look for 
one moment— 

Middleton. I pray you, my sublime friend, let us 
remain for the present on terra Jirma. If we allow 
you to inflate our imaginations just now, we shall 
be wholly unable to keep down to the level of the 
sublunary discussions that lie before us. A moun- 
tain top may be a very favorable position for con- 
templating earthly and human objects, but when 
your balloon soars above the clouds the lower world 
is necessarily shut out. 

Rashleigh. I pray you, pardon me : I should have 
remembered that the owl is incapable of the eagle's 
loAy flight. But how comes it that this magnificent 
age of yours is so essentially nnpoetic ? Poets— 
the thermometers that guage the spirituality of their 
times— cannot breathe in so gross an atmosphere. 
The fire that glows in the forge, and drives the 
steam-engine, and fills the whole land with the din 
of factories, and the smoke of furnaces, you have 
in abundance on every hill and in every valley; 
but that Promethean fire, which alone can illu- 
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mine the poet's soul, has become a tradition of the 
past. 

Middleton, The true pagers of public senti- 
ment are the conductors of the press in its manifold 
shapes. And if they are not wholly unskilled in 
their craft— and for the most part they are men wise 
in their generation — ^the present demand for poetry 
is beyond all precedent. Poets are found in every 
comer of the land ; every village newspaper has one 
or more of its own; they are multiplying so rapidly 
that the mere men of prose stand in imminent peril 
of being soon outnumbered, and altogether driven 
from the field. Pope's description of Grub street 
has now a much wider application : 

The diW-Btar ragea ! nay, 't is pait a doubt 
All Bedlam or FonuuisaB is let out. 

Rashleigh, And callest thou this heterogeneous 
mob of versifiers— O, thou Boeotian-eared !— by the 
sacred name of poets ? 

MiddUton. Admitting that many or most of them 
are but dim imitations of the true poet, my argument 
is still stronger than before ; for if the poetic thirst 
of the public is so great as to enable it to quafl* such 
enormous quantities of a diluted and adulterated 
beverage, it is impossible to compute how much of 
the true nectar they would consume. 

Rashleigh, It is vain to argue with a man who 
turns one's best considered objections to his own 
profit. 

Middhton. The poet must accommodate himself 
to the spirit of the age : he must abandon the old 
forms, and the beaten track, and endeavor to rise to 
the height of those great arguments which alone can 
arrest the attention of men in an age like this. The 
inanimate and frivolous can never reach the hearts 
of active and earnest men. Why, there is more 
poetry in the realities of this age than in all the 
fictions of the past. Alchemy is poetical, and has 
been made good use of by the poets, whilst they see 
in chemistry nothing but dull matter-of-fact. But in 
truth the revelations of chemistry immeasurably sur- 
pass the wildest dreams of alchymy. Astrology, 
too, has furnished abundance of materials to the 
poets; but what are all its fantastic predictions 
"when compared with the actual revelations of astro- 
nomy. Why, the imagination never pierced half so 
far into the abyss of the universe as the calculations 
of exact science have since gone : and though these 
calculations themselves may not be fit materials for 
the poet's use, yet the vantage ground thus afforded 
the imagination might fairly be supposed to give it a 
loftier and more comprehensive range. It is not, 
however, the greamess of the object alone, but also, 
and chiefly, the spirit in which it is treated that we 
are to consider. There may be more value in the 
gem that adorns a lady's finger than in a huge pile 
of baser metal. There may be more beauty in a 
delicate flower, trembling on its frail stenr, than in 
the monarch of the forest, with all its massive 
strength and spreading branches. The whole range 
of Nature— all things, great and small, may be made 
to administer to the poet's purposes. But he must 
so deal with them, if he would reach the hearts of 



men, as to connect them with their ruling passions. 
Even so the magnetic telegraph, when it shall have 
spread its meshes over the whole surface of the 
earth, may be made to vibrate in all its parts by a 
single touch at any point — however insignificant — 
of the complicated web : but to produce this efiect, 
the operator must somewhere be in communication 
with the wires, or all his efibrts will be in vain. 

Coleman. The reign of fiction, however, is rapidly 
passing away : the practical man and the moralist 
have equally set their faces against it, and the time 
is fast approaching when literature will be purged 
of its idle fancies, and established on the more 
wholesome basis of fact— the facts of history and 
the truths of science. 

Raehleigh. This also (with submission be it spo- 
ken) is the jargon of the times. I have heard it 
gravely maintained that all the creations of fancy 
are pernicious — ^that facts may not even be embel- 
lished with the colors of imagination: that strict, 
literal, dry, hard fact is alone to be tolerated in this 
millennium of human intelligence and virtue. Should 
such principles prevail, then will be seen a leaden 
age, worthy of the leaden heads who have waged 
such indiscriminate war against all the creations of 
fancy. The work of suppression of pernicious books 
must then begin with the Paradise Lost and the Pil- 
grim's Progress, and dare not stop while one rush- 
light of genius remains unextinguished. He who 
compiles most hugely will then be the greatest 
author ; and the book into which the largest number 
of facts has been crammed will be the masterpiece. 

Middleton. All attempts at drawing an arbitrary 
line between the valuable and the pernicious in lite- 
rature are vain and idle. In this, as in all sublunary 
things, good and evil are so commingled that you 
cannot wholly part them. The fiction which aims 
merely at constructing a wonderftil story— which 
addresses itself entirely to the curiosity of the reader 
—which weaves a complicated web through one 
half the book for the mere amusement of unraveling 
it in the other half— such a work is fit only to amuse 
grown up children — is but one degree above that 
favorite amusement of the nursery, the building of 
cob-houses for the fun of knocking them down again. 
Here, as in other cases, extremes meet in absurdity. 
Those who would prohibit all use of the imagination, 
and those who would rely exclusively'upon it, in- 
stead of making it the medium for the conveyance 
of truth, would equally lay the axe to the root of all 
that is noble in literature. 

Coleman. If tales of fiction must be indulged in, 
let them always be accompanied with some im- 
portant moral, fairly and distinctly set down at the 
end. 

Middleton. With equal propriety you might say 
when the painter has finished his picture : Let him 
write the name of the person or thing he intended to 
represent fairly and distinctly underneath. But you 
will say that the skillful artist makes the picture 
itself speak for him, and indicate its own identity. 
So it should also be with the writer of fiction. He 
should impress his moral upon the heart imper- 
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oeptibljr through every page — making his readers 
wiser and better before they perceive his purpose — 
under the guise of amusement conveying grave and 
weighty instruction. This is the only legitimate 
purpose of fiction. He who writes it in any other 
manner is a mere idler, or worse. But wo to him 
who employs this fascinating agent for the convey- 
ance of false or pernicious principles! The man 
whom you have entertained as your guest, who has 
sat at your board and fire-side, and has by degrees 
won access to the inmost recesses of your thoughts 
and affections, and then betrays you in your dearest 
interests, is but a feeble prototype of that arch be- 
trayer, the false or impure writer of fiction. 

Coleman. It is better to adhere to plain truth. 
Truth always^ 

Middleton. Pray, sir, what is Truth ? Is it no- 
thing else and nothing more than the mere facts of 
history? Is it to be found only in the characters and 
actions of men as they are? If so, then literature 
should be based oa these facts. But Truth is some- 
thing far difierent and far nobler than this. The 
characters of men, their words, their actions are 
often false, and almost always soiled by the impurity 
of earthly passion. To reproduce these, therefore, 
is to reproduce falsehood, not truth : and he who 
would set forth pure and unsullied truth must turn 
from these, and create for himself imaginary beings, 
who are capable of illustrating it as it comes from 
the great Author of Truth. Banish all imagination 
from literature, and you render it incapable of pro- 
ducing any nobler models of virtue than the wretched 
beings that we see every where around us. Let the 
principles of strict adherence to facts be carried out 
to its legitimate consequences, and the records of 
literature, which would then be the literal records 
of men's words and actions, would contain more 
that is low and base, impure and groveling, than all 
the foul pages that sensual imaginations have ever 
produced. The man of genius, with the aid of 
imagination, is able to emancipate truth from the 
unholy bondage in which she is held among men, 
and present her under forms which command the 
love and admiration of all hearts. It is a high and 
responsible undertaking—is often so performed as to 
make fiction more corrupting even than fact itself— 
but let us not therefore condemn him who does it 
well and wisely. 

Rashleigk. What is meant by accumulating 
knowledge ? Does it mean simply storing the mind 
like a warehouse with lumbering facts ? Is it of any 
material importance to men of this generation what 
names were borne by the great men of former times, 
or in what particular year they lived— what king 
reigned first or second— or how many troops com- 
posed his army ? Can the living and breathing man 
of to-day be at all affected by the personal identity 
of any dim shadow of antiquity—- 

" What »■ Hecuba to him or he to Hecnba, 
That he ahoald weep for her?" 

Facts are but the scaffolding by the aid of which the 
Temple of Knowledge is built— indispensable in 
their place, to be sure, but of no more value o^ 



themselves than any other frame-work. It is im- 
portant, however, that the student of history should 
be able to trace the exact conditions of men in difler^ 
ent ages and countries: that he should have the 
means of ascertaining their manners and customs, 
and the degree of their civilization, and of tracing 
their progress from infancy to manhood. The book 
that imparts such knowledge is the only true and 
valuable history. And hence a book whose charac- 
ters and incidents are all fictitious may more truly 
paint the times of which it treats— may better hold 
the mirror up to nature — may, in short, contain more 
of what is really valuable in historical knowledge, 
than all the huge folios which dull and exact chro- 
nologists have ever compiled. 

Middleton. We must also bear in mind the 
varieties of the human character. Some are all 
imagination, and some are without a gleam of it 
Some love to feast on tables of statistics, and all 
kinds of dry matter-of-fact details ; others delight in 
the wildest vagaries of fancy. Now how is it pos- 
sible to apply the same treatment to characters so 
opposite. When the sick man's stomach craves 
some forbidden article of food, the wise physician 
does not prescribe some widely different thing, 
whose very name would revolt him, but chooses 
that wholesome article which comes nearest to his 
wishes ; thus by degrees the feeble appetite is led 
on to a relish for substantial and nouribhing food. 
In like manner, you must deal with the uncultivated 
mind, if you would not disgust or stultify it at the 
outset. Some minds, indeed, like some stomachs, 
will never have a relish for any thing more sub- 
stantial than broth and porridge ; but even broth and 
porridge — whether considered as bodily or mental 
food— are better than absolute starvation. But the 
mind which is at all worth cultivating, will as surely 
pass from this sickly diet to a more wholesome one, 
as the infant does from its mother's breast to the con* 
sumption of bread and beef. 

Coleman. The grand consideration remains, how- 
ever, untouched; I mean the moral question — is not 
this whole class of literature essentially pernicious? 

Middleton. Morality can draw no such arbitrary 
line of distinction. It has often been attempted, but 
has always ended in absurdity. I have seen such 
an attempt from the hand of a distinguished moralist, 
in which all works of fiction were prohibited, and 
all works of argumentation allowed. Now this 
classification would not only exclude such works as 
those formerly named by friend Rashleigh, but Ras- 
selas, and the Vicar of Wakefield, with all their pure 
and beautiful brotherhood, and admit Paine's Age 
of Reason, and all other mischief that is dressed in 
the garb of reasoning. The same grave moralist, 
with a singular confusion of ideas, recommends the 
reading of poetry, but enjoins strict abstinence from 
all plays*. A distinction (if it be one) which would 
allow the ingenuous youth to steep his moral nature 
in the pollutions of Don Juan, but prohibit all con- 
tact with the sublime moral wisdom of Macbeth and 
Hamlet. But why should any rational man attempt 
so absurd a thing as a distinction like this. Is the 
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imaginatnre faculty in itself immoral, or does morality 
lie only in tlie daller faculties of men ? In other 
words, is she found trailing her garments in the mire 
of earth, or haunting the regions of the sky ? Our 
way through this life is beset with dangers and diffi- 
cnlties on every hand, throqgh which we are left 
to pick our way at the peril of wounds, bruises, and 
ever-impending destruction ; and this is not less true 
of our intellectual and moral, than of our physical 
existence. 

Coleman, I suppose from all this we are to con- 
sider you as recommending a diligent perusal of the 
whole family of romances, tales, novels, and nouvel- 
letes of modem times, with all their diminutive 
kindred. 

Middieton. You wrong me every way. I would 
not have the responsibility of the authorship of all 
this mighty mass— containing so much folly and cor- 
ruption, mingled with some grains of wisdom and 
virtue — ^weighing upon my soul for all the gold and 
all the glory ever won by human avarice and am- 
bition. Nay, if any wish, or any effort of mine, 
could collect all these combustible materials into one 
huge mountain of rubbish, the earth should quickly 
display, and the heavens (no doubt joyfully) reflect 
a great and purifying conflagration. I have been 
contending for the isgttimate exereise of the ima- 
gination, not for its unhallowed perversions; and 
you do me a great wrong, when you ascribe to me 
an indiscriminate defense of works of fiction, as you 
would him who upholds the religion of the Bible, 
by confounding his faith with the impious ravings of 
Milleriem and Mormonism. 

Rashleigh, I have a project of my own for a new 
classification of mankind ; one that would, perhaps, 
be more rational as well as more useful than some 
of those which philosophers have amused them- 
selves with. My first class shall include those who 
live in the Past ; the second, those who live in the 
Present ; and the third, those who live in the Future. 
The man who lives wholly in the present, is the 
mere creature of circumstances. His hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, all spring out of the daily 
occurrences of life. When any trifling calamity 
overtakes him, he thinks himself hopelessly ruined, 
and finds no relief for his sorrow until some new 
success changes the current and fills him with an 
exultation as irrational and short-lived. When he 
falls, he lies prostrate until he is liAed up; for there 
is no elasticity, no power of reaction in his stolid 
character. He is a man of narrow views, and 
narrow principles. It is not for him to project great 
enterprises— to establish systems of policy-^o found 
enduring institutions. He is sharp and shrewd in 
what pertains to the near and present, but cold and 
indiflerent to all that lies beyond. If he be a patriot, 
his love of country is chiefly concentrated on his 
own little neighborhood ; if he be a philanthropist, 
his heart is moved only by those sights of wo that 
meet his eyes, and those groans which ring in his 
ears; and if he be a Christian, he is a cold and 
faithless one— being wholly incapable of that sublime 
elevation of mind which looks on the joys and sor- 



rows, the successes and failures of this life as things 
insignificant in themselves, and worthy of considera- 
tion only in their relations to the life which is to 



Coleman. And yet, to my dull apprehension, it 
seems that so long as we continue inhabitants of this 
nether world, we should condescend to occupy our- 
selves with its every-day occurences. But let us 
now hear you ring the praises of your favorite hero 
—the man who lives wholly in the future. 

Raahleigh. Hb may sometimes fall, but he is in* 
stantly on his feet again. Sorrow may overtake 
him, but it cannot adhere to him. Like the eager 
sportsman, he enjoys the chase so long as the game 
is on foot, but turns away the moment it is run down 
to some new field of enjoyment. He indulges no 
narrow or selfish views, but is ever devising plans 
for the relief of mankind in general, and to promote 
the happiness of future ages. 

<< No pent up Utica contracti his powers ;" 

and though his projects are extremely liable to fail 
in the end, he has at least enjoyed glorious anticipa- 
tions. Though his wild career is often mischievous 
and destructive, he nevertheless infuses new life 
into the slumbering energies of men. Even so the 
steam engine, which sometimes explodes and spreads 
desolation around it« is yet justly regarded as a mighty 
and indispensable agent of civilization. In a word, 
the man I speak of is as necessary to the constitu- 
tion of human affairs, as the fiery-tailed comet is to 
the constitution of the universe. 

Middieton. Brave words, right bravely spoken ! 
Let your comet have but room enough— that he 
sweep not quieter stars out of their orbits— and he is, 
indeed, a splendid luminary. 

Rashleigh. The man Who lives wholly in the past, 
is a dreamer of a difierent order. Accustomed to 
the contemplation of shadowy outlines, objects most 
small in themselves loom upon the horizon of his 
imagination in gigantic dimensions. His imagina- 
tion loves to hover about ruined castles, fallen 
dynasties, and buried institutions. To his dream 
there is no music like the shepherd's pipe, no palace 
like the patriarchal tent, or savage wigwam, no life 
like the wild life of the wilderness. Far from help- 
ing en the car of human progress, he would gladly 
stay its wheels, and roll it back somewhere— any 
where— into the dim regions of antiquity. Unable 
to accommodate himself to the shifting scenes of life, 
he is forever bewailing irreparable losses, and ob- 
stinately rejecting the healing influence of time, is 
found, in old age, still brooding over the sorrows of 
his youth. 

Middieton, And yet, out of these recollections of 
the past, arises the only earth-bom wisdom that can 
be trusted— the wisdom of experience. Past follies, 
rightly remembered, are hand-boards to guide eur 
future steps ; and true repentance is the great puri- 
fying sacrifice of the heart. Listen to the words of 
Alfred Tennyson, who thus in a single one of his 
delicious linle stanzas, expresses a whole volume of 
wisdom: 
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I will maintain whatever b«fall, 
1 feel it while I suffer most, 
'T ia better to have loved and lott, 

Than never to have loved at all. 

Observe how the foad mother, who hfts lost her 
heart's idol, clings to the memory of her mined 
hopes ; for though all such recollections come laden 
with sorrow, causing the heart to swell, the eye to 
moisten, and the Up to quiver, their loss would 
nevertheless be felt as a new bereavement scarce 
less desolating than the other. Many a dormant na- 
ture has first been taught to feel the glow of intel- 



lectual and moral life by the sharp chastisemeDts of 
adversity ; and who, thus awakened, ever wished to 
exchange his new-bom powers of thought (albeit 
sometimes armed with scorpion stings!) for the 
painless but brutish ruminations of his days of 
slumber ? Whatever contributes to its development, 
ennobles the soul, and enlarges its capacity for enjoy- 
ment. And therefore it is, that in this high sena^^ 
the only sense worthy of rational and immortal 
beings—" Ignorance is" nwr <* bliss," nor is it ever 
"Folly to be wise." 



THE FIRST DISAPPOINTMENT. 



BT BOBKRT T. COBBAS. 



Thbbs 's wiedom, music, poetry 

In the prattle of a child, 
When the murmaring fountains of the scul 

First well forth, bright and wild. 

I heard a girl, a gentle girl, 

Thus to her mother say : 
" How slow to-morrow is, mamma I 

When comes to-morrow, pray ?" 

" When you have slept and waked, my child, 

Then will to-morrow be.** 
" So yoa have said, mamma, yet ne'er 

To-morrow eame to me. 

" I 've slept and waked, oft and again. 
And still it was to-day. 



I *ve watched and watched for mDrrow, 
But it always flew away. 

" Ton said that when to-morrow eame 
*T would come so bright and gay ; 

I woke, and thought— rare now *tis here \ 
But still it was to-day!" 

Alas, too early wise ! I hoped 
Bright years ere you would know, 

To-moTTOW spans the dark to-day, 
A cheating promise-bow ! 

It is a fair and fleeting hope, 

To gild our misery given ; 
The only morrow bright and sure 

Is that which dawns in Heaven ! 



THE TALISMAN. 



BT W. HORBT 8TILWBLL. 



BsBP hidden in the bosom lies 

A talisman of mngic power, 
An heirloom borrowed from the skies. 

For man in his first sinless hour. 
Inwoven in his secret heart 

By some kind pitying angePs hand, 
Ere Eden saw him sad depart, 

A wandering exile through the land, 
This, when all other giAs took wing. 

When, of each heavenly good bereft, 
He stood a doomed, deserted thing. 

From the great moral wreck was left- 
Was left to light the lurid gloom 

That gathered o'er in his fall. 
To burst, to brighten, and to bloom 

O'er ruined Eden, Eve, Earth— ail^ 
Awakening joys that ne'er were his 



In all their matchless pride and power. 
Until all other hopes of bliss 

Fled from him.— -In that angry hour, 
When Heaven resumed the gifts it gave, 

And drove him forth, in his despair, 
To look upon his future grave ; 

The self same hand was ready there— 
As when it plucked the fruit for biro— 

Sub touched the gem his bosom bore, 
And, though till now its light was dim, 
A glory like the cherubim 

It, from that magic moment, wore. 
And ever, 'mid the wrong and wrath 

Of life, there bearoeth far above 
The darkness dwelling on his path. 

The glory-gleam of fTomaa's Lov ! 
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SoiiSTiMx since I went to spend the day with a 
friend, and on my arrival I found her surrounded 
with old letters and papers, which she was busily 
perusing ; and some of them appeared to afford her 
ao much amusement that I begged to be favored with 
a glimpse of their contents. 

Her laughing face grew more merry as she re- 
plied} ^' It is a long story, I can assure you; but I 
have a great mind to give you the whole history— 
for I wish to earn a character for amiability, by 
showing the extreme good-nature with which I can 
bear to be laughed at. Perhaps you are already 
aware of the surprising fact, or do I now inform yon 
for the first time, that you are actually face to face 
with one who has * been in print ?'— a real authoress 
— not a mere imaginary shadow, but substantial flesh 
and blood!'' 

I looked at her for a moment, in order to detect 
the joke which I suspected to be lying perdu amid 
this waste of words ; for, of all people in the world, 
aha was the last one whom I should suspect of hav- 
ing such a page in her history. Perhaps I had 
formed an erroneous idea of authoresses, but cer- 
tainly Mrs. Wendinghall, with her beaming face, 
and wild, reckless spirits, was as different as pos- 
sible from my ideal portrait of a blue-stocking. She 
was exceedingly brilliant in conversation, and one 
could not glance at her speaking face without reading 
the talent that was unmistakably written there ; but 
I never could have fancied her, pen in hand, actually 
writing something for the express purpose of having 
it printed. But I was most eager for the denoue- 
ment of the mystery, and aAer another burst of 
laughter, my friend thus began : 

*' Yes, I have really been an authoress, or scrib- 
bler, or whatever yon please to call it ; and this 
morning, while rummaging an old desk, I happened 
to come across some of my effusions, which brought 
those days up vividly before me. You seem to have 
happened-in just at the right time to become the 
confident oi my various adventures and mishaps in 
the tangled paths oi literature ; for no one has been 
so far honored by me before. To begin, then, at the 
beginning ; ever since I can recollect any thing, I 
remember being a sort of wonder, on account of my 
suppoised talents and precocity. Aunts and grand- 
mothers, and all who visited the family, were sur- 
prised at my powers of memory, which I think my- 
self were somewhat wonderful ; and whenever I 
received a present of a book, the donor was rewarded 
on his or her next visit by hearing me repeat it 
word for word, until I fairly stopped for want of 
breath— a circumstance, perhaps, which led them 
next time to bring their present in some other form. 
At school I was no less of a prodigy. My lessons 
were always repeated to the letter, and I shone there 



as a bright, preeminent star; while in reality I 
think I was much nearer a dunce, for I often re- 
cited correctly what I tried in vain to understand. 
We were always learning Ancient History ; and 
at home I bored people with endless accounts of the 
Spartans and Athenians, while with respect to our 
own country, I could scarcely tell whether we beat 
the English or they us. 

" At a very early age I began to poetize ; and these 
productions were always heard with the kindest 
absence of all criticism, and praised up to the skies. 
I had a sort of rhyming facility, but not the least ear 
for poetry; and all my effusions were carefully 
copied into a blank book, which was constantly 
brought out for the edification of visitors. Now-a- 
days, when bored to death by an exhibition of some 
uncommonly promising child's talents, that blank 
book oAen rises up before me, like an accusing 
spirit, and calls for a fresh supply of patience. All 
acknowledged me to be a genius of the most sur- 
prising order, and prophesied that I would one of 
these days astonish the world with a book the like 
of which had never beamed upon them before. It 
would, indeed, have been a curious medley if I had 
written it. 

" But in order to counteract the pernicious effect 
of BO much incense, my vanity often received a 
painful check from my mother's good sense. She 
did not agree with the rest in considering me a won- 
der, and thought my so-named poetry a useless 
waste of time. She feared that I would be entirely 
spoilt for all rational reading or pursuits, and seldom 
praised my attempts in verse. A stubborn matter- 
of-fact sort of undo, too, onoe mortified me moat 
sensibly. I had written him a letter all in rhyme, 
in my very best vein, in which I compared him to 
all the combined deities who were models of wisdom, 
majesty, and virtue— thinking it probable that he 
in return would present me with an elegantly bound 
set of Scott's poems. Instead of the expected gift, 
however, I received for an answer, 

« < My dear Niece,— I cannot say that I feel much 
flattered by your likening me to all sorts of heathen 
deities ; but I suppose you meant it kindly, and I 
must take it as a compliment. I beg, however, to 
resign all claim to Minerva, as she happened to be a 
woman, unless, indeed, you refer to her assumption 
of the form masculine, when, as Mentor, she guided 
Telemachus safely through his troubles, and in that 
character I am willing to act, and give you a little 
wholesome advice, which is this : do not spend too 
much time in writing poetry, for it is apt to make us 
romantic, and spoil our tastes for all that is useful 
and substantial.' 

<' In the first transport of wounded vanity I dashed 
the hateful letter from me, and burst into a passion 
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of tears. But I determined to triumph over Uncle 
John— I determined that he, too, should recognize 
the talent that charmed all ears. So to the very top of 
the house, the author's acknowledged province, did 
I adjourn. I busied myself for a day or two, with 
8 very mysterious air, in removing books and papers 
to the room selected by me as a suitable spot for the 
flights of genius ; and having arranged things to my 
satisfaction, I locked myself tip from the world, and 
endeavored to produce something that should take 
them all by storm. It was summer, and I sat burning 
and melting on my perch at the top of the house ; 
but alas! the hot sunbeams failed to pierce any crack 
in my cranium, through which could ooze forth 
some of the inspiration which I felt confident was 
stowed away there. No production came up to the 
elevated standard by which I could judge of their 
worthiness for the press ; and I began to think that 
Uncle John might be half right after all. 

'* But * nil desperandnm' was my motto ; and per- 
haps, too, my courage was partly kept up by the de- 
lightful mystery attached to my seclusion. People 
wondered what I could be doing up in my garret, 
and threw out so many hints of a determination to 
investigate the premises that, quite concerned for 
my manuscripts, I locked the door and carried the 
key with me every time that I descended from my 
elysium. I might have calmed my fears with the 
reflection that ' naught is never in danger,' but a 
young, unfledged scribbler, could not be expected 
to sit in very severe judgment upon her own pro- 
ductions. So I wasted paper at a terrible rate, and 
made the much- injured English language play all 
sorts of undignified antics; while 1 burned and 
froze alternately in my mistaken devotion to the 
muses. 

** Bat as the genius of poetry seemed to have taken 
his flight, I turned my attention to prose. 'Who 
knows,' thought I, * but I may yet earn a reputation 
worthy even of me, by descending a step or two in 
my aspirations?' So with renewed hopes I again 
took up the quill, and applied myself most persever- 
ingly to my task. Having road that Dickens, and 
Sue, and other great writers were in the habit of 
taking solitary walks about the metropolis, and 
visiting the prisons, and other resorts of infamy, in 
quest of subjects, I, too, started ofi* on solitary ex- 
peditions in the suburbs of the city— hoping that the 
genius of inspiration might chance to fold his wings 
amid some of the hovels which had now assumed so 
attractive an appearance. I even ventured to enter 
these domicils once or twice, in hopes that by mani- 
festing a degree of kind interest I might draw forth 
the conversational powers of the inmates, and per- 
haps meet with some touching story of love or 
injury that would furnish the foundation of a three 
volume novel. But much as has been said and sung 
of marvelous events developed in the habitations of 
the poor and ignorant, I never met with any thing 
the least romantic, and always found that the man- 
ners and sentiments of the occupants corresponded 
exactly with their dress and position. But my secret 
rambles in these out of-the-way places was soon put 



a stop to ; for having been discovered in a rather 
disreputable region, I was expressly forbidden to 
stir hither again. 

'* At length, however, my hopes and wishes were 
realized ; I had completed a sort of nouvellete, aAer 
the most approved fashion of love-stories, and having 
carefully revised and corrected every page, I burned 
with impatience to let the world know what I had 
produced. So, having persuaded mamma into the 
back parlor one day after dinner, I begged permission 
to read my manuscript. The room was cool and 
shaded, and I thought that there we should be free 
from all interruption. My mother, to be sure, never 
was particularly demonstrative in her love ; and I 
had oAen regretted that she never followed the ex- 
ample of mothers in novels, by < catching me to her 
bosom,' or * mingling her tears with mine;' bnt 
human nature, I thought, could not resist this appeal 
both to love and ambition, and quite prepared for 
the most extravagant expressions of emotion and 
astonishment, I complacently unfolded my sheets. 
My mother had settled herself in an attitude of forced 
attention, and with a trembling voice I read the title. 
I forget now what it was, but I detected a faint, half- 
suppressed smile that hovered about my mother's 
mouth ; and I thought to myself, * Never mind, it 
will assert its own claims before long.' I plunged 
into the sXoiy, and arranged my heroes and heroines 
upon the stage. The plot proceeded admirably ; and, 
completely carried away with the supposed excel- 
lence of my own composition, I followed its develop- 
ment in a state of enthusiasm ; and while reading the 
most aflecting passages, the tears came into my eyes 
and threatened to roll down my cheeks. But re- 
membering that it would look rather foolish to cry 
over my own story, I managed to keep them back. 
My auditor neither moved nor spoke ; and encouraged 
by her wrapt attention, I finished the story with 
tolerable composure. I was not folded in any sud- 
den embrace— I felt no warm tears falling on my 
face— I looked at my mother— she was fast asleep ! 

" Poor, dear mamma ! It was a warm day, and 
the monotonous sound had lulled her into a pleasant 
slumber; as she sat there, with her soft, brown 
curls resting against the back of the chair, and her 
broad, white forehead and drooping eyelids looking 
so pure and fair, her air of meek helplessness almost 
soothed my angry thoughts. You laugh at it — and 
so can I now ; but I assure you it was a most cruel 
blow then, and scarcely any thing ever excited me 
so much as that quiet figure of my sleeping mother. 
Sleep is * death's beautiful brother ;' and in the midst 
of my tumultuous feelings, a thought of the sleep 
that knows no waking came into my mind — and not 
daring to feel angry with the quiet placidity of those 
chiseled features, I flew to my study, and wept 
showers of tears at the indignity ofiered to the be- 
loved creation of my genius. I felt almost as much 
afiection for it as a mother does for her first-bom 
child ; I had toiled over it for days, weary and rai- 
comfortable— and this was my reward. 

" Mamma has a spice of sarcasm in her composi- 
tion, too ; and when I afterward entreated her almost 
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passionately to say something in its fiiYor, she re- 
marked that ' it was very soothing!* 

" But do not think, my dear friend, that all my 
emotions were for this eyaneseent bubble of fame 
which had danced before my eyes, because if you 
do, yoti will be very much mistaken ; my regrets 
were quite as much for the fortune that seemed 
to have receded from my grasp. I /ear that I 
could not have had the true inspiration within me 
to think of mercenary consideratidkis ; but with re* 
spect to mamma and Uncle John, I feared that their 
eyes would not be opened to the merits of any pro- 
duction of mine unless I could show that I had re- 
ceived for it something more substantial than com- 
pliments; and then, besides, although our means 
were such as quite to preclude the necessity of my 
writing for a living, even the wealthiest people will 
scarcely have money in such abundance that more 
'Would not be acceptable— especially if obtained in 
such a very easy manner as this appeared to me ; 
and I intended with my first earnings to purchase a 
heavy diamond ring for mamma, that should be 
cherif hed by her as a gift from me. Oh, mother ! 
even now I cannot help exclaiming, how could you 
go to sleep ! 

** Well, I retired, as I said, to my study ; and after 
my usual solace of crying, the soothings of vanity 
came to my aid, and whispered that as mamma was 
not in the least sentimentally inclined, her going to 
sleep was entirely owing to her want of taste ; and 
I resolved to send it to some periodical without 
delay. This was to be kept a profound secret ; not 
a syllable of it would I breathe to any one until the 
tale was really printed m a conspicuous part of the 
book, while I was introduced to the public as a 
dawning star in a most flattering paragraph at the 
head. I had some thoughts at first of dressing up in 
boy's clothes and taking it to the publisher myself, 
for I could not make up my mind to intrust any one 
with the commission; but at last I concluded to 
make a confident of a brother, who was always my 
abettor in any scheme of mischief; and having, by 
his advice, written an accompanying note to the 
editor, in which I required the moderate compensa- 
tion of fifty dollars, I considered my fortune made. 

" * To tell you the truth, sis,* observed Joe, in a 
patronizing tone, after I had read it to him from be- 
ginning to end, * /think that it is all stuff* and non- 
sense; but perhaps the editor is not a very good 
judge, and so—' 

^' Adroitly parrying a box on the ear, he departed on 
his errand, while I, in a state of restless excitement, 
awaited his return. It seemed an endless time, but 
he did come at last, and brought the satisfactory 
news that he had given the parcel to a man, who 
told him to call again. 

" As soon as possible he went ; but the editor had 
gone out of town, and would not be at home for 
several weeks. What could I do with myself in 
the interval ? I was only sixteen ; and to youth delay 
is always hope — so I looked brightly forward to the 
future ; but I did not see what editors had to do with 
change of air. At the expiration of the time, Joe 



again proceeded to the office— but my sketch had 
not yet been examined. The editor was at home, 
to be sure, but his family all had the scarlet fever, 
while he himself was suffering from an attack of 
fever and ague ; and more and more surprised at 
every instance that showed editors to be so much 
like other people, I was almost in despair. 

The sketch was sent in July— about the middle of 
October Joe made his appearance one afternoon with 
a most suspicious bulging out in one of his pockets. 
I seixed my unlucky sketch, and read oa it the por- 
tentous word — * Declined.* 

" * I '11 tell you what it is,' said Joe, * if you expect 
to have any eyes left, you had better give up crying 
about these editors — ^for if you keep on writing you MI 
have plenty of the same business.' 

" By his advice the manuscript was laid aside, 
and I began another tale, which I intended for some 
other periodical. It was decidedly an improvement 
upon the first, being of a less sentimental nature ; 
and without reading it to any one, I dispatched it to 
one of the first magazines in the city, edited by a 
lady-writer of deserved celebrity. There were the 
usual goings back and forth, and in due time back 
came the manuscript, with the words written on it 
— * Declined— but would like the writer to try again.' 

** There was evidently something commendable 
in it ; and almost as much pleased as though it had 
been published, and the money lying before me, I 
began a third, which I considered perfect; and 
when it was completed I modestly wrote that if it 
should be declined, I hoped the editor would state 
her objections. I had not the least doubt about the 
piece, and when on the third day Joe made his ap- 
pearance with a long face and the sketch in his 
hand, 1 seized it in a transport of indignation, and 
read on a slip of paper attached : 

" 'We find much to like in 'Amanda's' pieces.' 
(That was the name I had assumed.) * What they 
chiefly lack is originality as to plot, and more force 
and dramatic eflect in their execution. The first is 
only to be acquired by long practice, for new plots 
are becoming more and more rare every day— the 
latter by close study and application. We would 
advise ' Amanda,' for the present, rather to read the 
useful and instructive of what has been written, than 
to increase the already swarming numbers of me- 
diocre writers.' 

" The letter was very kind and sensible, but it did 
not suit me then ; while now I wonder that such a 
one could find any thing to praise in my miserable 
productions. I really think I deserved some credit 
for my perseverance ; for, after a short time spent in 
bewailing the fate of my third production, I con- 
cluded to try a fourth. This was a sort of historical 
sketch, where the plot was already made ; and being 
gifted with considerable imagination and a certain 
flowery flow of language, I really succeeded very 
well. Even Joe admired this ; but I determined to 
afford no one else an opportunity of laughing at my 
eflforts again, and he was the only one whom I 
favored with a sight of the manuscript. 

Where to send it was the next question. Joe was 
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dispatched to Nassau street on a tour of investi- 
gation, and on his return gave flourishing accounts 
of 'Mrs. Methwaite*s Magazine, or the Ladies' 
Fireside Companion ;' a work entirely devoted by 
the accomplished editress to the enlightenment and 
improvement of her own sex^to the cultivation of 
their morals, * and all that sort of thing,' as Mrs. 

S would say. Quite willing to encourage so 

philanthropic and disinterested an effort, I carefully 
rolled up my sketch, and sent Joe off with renewed 
hopes. * Call again,' was the answer ;' and aAer 
call log about a dozen times, Joe was graciously in- 
formed that the editress had my sketch under con- 
sideration, and would endeavor to make up her mind 
about it. The next time, the publisher really thought 
it might appear after a while ; and Joe came home 
with his face in a glow, as he told me how much 
money I would receive ; but the terms did not by 
any means meet my expectations, and my expres- 
sions of disappointment afforded him considerable 
surprise. But still it would be a beginning, and I 
thought that mamma's ring might yet come in time. 

** Well, to shorten a long story, the piece was ac- 
tually published; and Joe came dancing home, 
holding the book high above his head. I snatched 
it eagerly from him, and tore open the leaves to read 
my sketch ; but at the first glance I was disappointed. 
The creation of the piece that was to charm the 
world would be awarded to some one else— the name 
I had selected was not to be seen— my beautiful 
sketch was headed, ' by a new contributor ! ' Oh ! 
it was too provoking ! for although I was really in 
print, people would not recognize me as any thing 
in particular. Mrs. Methwaite's writings were all 
most excrutiatingly sensible and rational ; and per- 
haps she thought 'Amanda' rather too high-flown 
an appellation, or perhaps she feared that the morals 
of her readers would suffer by their wandering off to 
the ' Children of the Abbey ;' however this was, she 
had given me no name at all— she might just as well 
have announced me as ' Miss Smith.' 

" But crying would not mend the matter — the in- 
jury was now beyond all reparation ; and I tried to 
forget it by reading my sketch. How very interest- 
ing it was ! How it shone amid the others, like a 
diamond among pebbles ! How all the My thousand 
readers of * The Ladies' Fireside Companion' would 
be sending letters to know the name of the writer — 
how supplicatory notes from all the editors would 
flock in upon me— and perhaps the Queen of France 
might even send me a diamond bracelet, as she had 
Mrs. Sigoumey— for certainly I was quite equal to 
ker. 

" When my head became steady enough I ran to 
mamma, and announced to her that I was actually 
in print ! She could not believe it at first, but when 
I assured her that it really was so, she read the 
sketch with proud delight — keeping wide awake all 
the time. The news flew through the family like 
wildfire ; and the noise and din at last reached the 
ears of Uncle John, who grumbled, and complained, 
and wanted to know what it was all about. But 
when he found that it was really the little insignifi- 



cant me who had been brought forward wilh this 
grand flourish of trumpets, his surprise knew no 
bounds. He read my sketch, and having pronounced 
it ' very well for a beginner,* he examined my stock- 
ings, to see if there were any holes in them— eat a 
pudding and pie of my manufacture— and, having 
told them not to make a fool of me, went back to his 
retirement* 

" The sketch was shown to all who came to the 
house ; and from certain accompanying hints, such 
as its being written by a person of their acquaint- 
ance, somebody very young and timid, etc., visitors 
were generally pretty sure to guess the author. The 
book was almost worn out in its travels around the 
city ; the sketch was admired and wondered at un- 
til nothing more remained to be said ; the most strik- 
ing passages were marked ; and I was in a fair way 
of being completely spoiled. There had never been 
a writer in the family before, and I was as much an 
object of curiosity as though I had dropped from the 
clouds. 

"But mamma sent the book to some friends of 
ours, several very good, wealthy old maids, without 
mentioning my sketch, in order to see what they 
would say. We called there a short time aAerward, 
and they expressed themselves delighted with the 
magazine, and wished to know where it could be 
purchased — adding that there was one article in the 
number which they should like always to have with 
them. I began to color up and look very much em- 
barrassed-fancying that the eight eyes of the Misses 
Momton were all fixed upon me. Imagine my feel- 
ings of wounded vanity when it came out that it 
was actually one of Mrs. Methwaite's 'exhorta- 
tions to young females' which had excited their 
attention, while my piece was not even noticed by 
them! 

"When I returned home, mamma kindly en- 
deavored to soothe my mortification, by lepresenting 
to me that the Misses Momton were not capable of 
appreciating such a piece ; and I, very willing to be 
soothed, soon recovered my equanimity. I really 
wondered that people did not see something par- 
ticular in my appearance aAer being in print. How 
often I wished to say to peojde in stores, * Do you 
know whom you are addressing ? I am the author 
of * Three Scenes in the Life of Royalty!' Of 
course they would be thunderstruck immediately. 
The incense I received was certainly very pleasant 
and gratifying, but still it would not purchase the 
diamond ring— and Joe was now dispatched for the 
money. He came back with the information that 
Mr. Methwaite, the lady's husband, had gone out of 
town, and the money would certainly be paid on his 
return. 

" I was highly indignant at this, not conceiving 
what he had to do with the business; and being 
somewhat impatient, I concluded to make the pub- 
lisher a visit myself One of our numerous cousins, 
a very respectable maiden lady who delighted to 
participate in other people's affairs, was quite will- 
ing to accompany me ; and we two entered upon the 
expedition. It was a novel adventure to me, and on 
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approaching the office I began to tremble. The 
idea of going among a coterie of strange men was 
any thing but agreeable, and I almost repented my 
precipitancy. But Cousin Hannah marched reso- 
lutely forward, and I followed timidly behind. The 
door opened, we perceived a long counter filled with 
papers, at which a middle-aged man of a peculiarly 
solemn aspect was writing, with a pen behind his 
ear. He seemed a perfect automaton; he neither 
looked up as we entered, or gave any indication 
'whatever of our presence ; and when Cousin Han- 
nah, with a bow and a slide, inquired if she ad- 
dressed the publisher of * Mrs. Methwaite's Maga- 
zine,' he merely waved his hand in an impressive 
manner toward a dark comer, and thither we ad- 
journed. 

" The place looked like a large box, in which the 
solitary individtuil who inhabited it had been shut 
up for some misconduct ; and he was now consoling 
himself by humming the air of Lucy Neal. A small, 
one-sided counter met our view, on which sat a one- 
sided man in a one-sided manner; his hat was placed 
one-sided on his head— his mouth was one-sided — 
and even his eyes had a decided inclination to the 
left. Scarcely had the words *Mrs. Methwaite's 
Magazine* fallen from the lips of my companion, 
when the individual wheeled suddenly around, and 
mechanically seizing the last number, of which 
there were piles about, he exclaimed : * Certainly, 
ma'am — cheapest periodical going— -back numbers 
furnished if required— how many did you say?' 

" Cousin Hannah in a persuasive manner explained 
the purpose of our visit ; and opening and shutting a 
knife in the meantime, he replied: *Ah, indeed! 
quite another matter. The truth is, we have no- 
thing to do with that part of the business— the editor 
settles all that. We do the manual labor of the con- 
cern, (I quite believed that on a glance at his hands,) 
and do not meddle with the contributors. Still the 
piece will certainly be paid for— it was very good 
indeed— rather high-flown to be sure, but I have no 
doubt that more from the same writer would be 
acceptable.' 

" Having said this, he wheeled about and resmned 
his survey of the ceiling— humming at intervals. I 
had not spoken a word, and, quite disgusted, was 
retreating to the door ; but a prudent thought came 
into Cousin Hannah's mind, and again arresting his 
attention, she inquired the residence of Mrs. Meth- 
waite. It was number thirteen in some out-of-the- 
way street that we had never heard of before. 

'* We persevered, however, for the adventure now 
began to be quite amusing, and I wished to see how 
the editress looked ; so by dint of inquiring our way, 
and threading numerous dirty lanes and disagreeable 
portions of the city, we at length came to the street 
specified— but it stopped at number twelve. We 
looked up and down, but all in vain ; we could not 
perceive number thirteen. We rang at number 
twelve, and inquired for Mrs. Methwaite. 
" * Do n't know any such person.' 
" < Editress of the 'Ladies' Fireside Companion,' 
added Cousin Hannah, confidentially. But no gleam 



of intelligence shot across the girl's features, and 
we proceeded to number eleven. 

"Here they were washing windows; and after 
various exploits of dodging, we found ourselves at 
the front entrance, where we were obliged to as- 
sume a very humble position, in order to avoid the 
drops of water that trickled down. Happening to 
cast her eyes upward. Cousin Hannah received a 
dipper of water full in her face, and we made a hasty 
retreat. As we went ofiT, I heard a burst of laughter, 
and the girl who had performed the feat said to a 
companion : * House-hunters — I always serve 'em 
so.' 

" At length we approached a row of mean-looking 
houses, dignified by the name of * CI iAon Place;' 
and observing that the numbers were entirely dif- 
ferent from the rest of the street, we concluded to 
try number thirteen. The Irish girl who came tb 
the door answered our inquiry in the affirmative, 
and we entered the small parlor. We were quite 
surprised that not a book was visible— we supposed 
that they would almost constitute the entire furni- 
ture ; and seating ourselves, we awaited the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Methwaite. The rooms were the 
smallest I have ever seen, and a passion-vine ex- 
tended over the frame-work of the doors between, 
while the windows were draped with thin curtains 
—although it was winter. 

" The lady entered at length in a calico morning- 
dress ; and she is sufficiently described when I say 
that she looked exactly like a person who would 
write as she did. Her hair was parted on one side, 
and dressed up very high, which gave her unusual 
stature a still more elevated appearance. Having 
bowed, she quietly seated herself; and fixing her 
eyes upon me, waited for us to speak. I felt very 
much embarrassed, for there was a certain imper- 
turbable self-conmiand about her that annoyed me 
exceedingly ; but I must give some reason for com- 
ing, and at length I said — 

** * I called to see about that piece published in the 
last number of your magazine.' 

** 'Which piece?' with the most aggravating 
calmness. 

'' * A sketch entitled * Three Scenes in the Life of 
Royalty,' I replied. ' It has not yet been paid for.' 

" * Ye-s, we never pay for first pieces.' 

" * Not pay for first pieces !' I exclaimed, provoked 
at her coolnesss. * The publisher told us that it 
would certainly be paid for, and referred us to 
you.' 

« * Not at all,' she replied slowly, * he had no right 
to do so; we do the editorial work of the establish- 
ment, and have nothing to do with that part of the 
business — ^but young authors are never paid for their 
first pieces.' 

" I was so angry at the woman's dishonesty that 
I could scarcely speak at all ; but her perfectly com- 
posed manner provoked me still more. There was 
something particularly aggravating in her 'not at 
all,' and her very slow manner of speaking ; being 
such a rattle-brain myself, I stood on very uneven 
ground with her ; but I defended my cause with all 
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the eloqueaoe I could muster, for mamma's diamond 
ring gleamed in the distance and urged me on. 

" < That is a settled rule with us,' rejoined the 
lady when, I had paused to take breath, ' I never 
was paid for my first pieces.* 

" * Perhaps they were not worth paying for,' 
trembled on my tongue, but I prudently restrained 
myself. There was no use in wasting more time, 
and when Cousin Hannah, to keep up our incognita, 
said, ' Come, Amanda,' I needed no second bidding. 
Mrs. Methwaite remained seated on her sofa, with 
one finger resting on her cheek — ^perhaps thinking of 
a subject for her next exhortation, or practicing an 
attitude for her portrait. 

*' We reached home, and the pent-up stream of 
my indignation burst forth— being further increased 
by the anger and sympathy of the whole family con- 
clave. But as I looked around upon our pleasant 
rooms, and mentally compared them with the forlorn 
place I had just left, I felt more mollified toward 
Mrs. Methwaite, and finally I began to laugh at the 
whole afikir ; revenging myself by drawing as ludi- 
crous a picture of the adventure as possible — and to 
possess this talent is, I can assure you, a great satis- 
faction—when you can get no other. 

« My garret now became a place of great im- 
portance, for I had emerged from my chrysalis a 
real authoress ; and people began to take journeys 
thither to solicit a piece of poetry, or beg to be 
favored with hearing some of my manuscript pro- 
ductions. Determined to show Mrs. Methwaite 
what she had lost, I applied myself with renewed 
vigor, and produced quite a humorous little sketch, 
which I interspersed with one or two original anec- 
dotes that could not fail to strike any lover of the 
ridiculous. Joe having found another magazine, I 
dispatched it hither, accompanied by a note, in 
which 1 expressly stipulated that they should not 
publish it without paying for it. A long time elapsed 
before I could receive any answer ; but at length the 
publisher desired an interview with me — and as Joe 
gave quite a promising account of his appearance 
and manners, I concluded to go and have a quarrel 
with him. 

"So Cousin Hannah and I again set forth; and 
having entered the office, we found a pleasant, 
laughing kind of a man, who looked as dififerent as 
possible from Mrs. Methwaite's one-sided curiosity. 
He came forward on our entrance; and as Cousin 
Hannah observed, ' I believe you requested an in- 
terview with Amanda,' he fixed his eyes upon her, 
as though he supposed her to be * Amanda,' and 
glanced at me as one might look at a well-behaved 
child. I, as usual, said nothing; but Cousin Han- 
nah drew me forward, and I felt partly embarrassed 
and partly angry at the stare with which the pub- 
lisher favored me. My slight figure and demure 
expression always made me look much younger 
than I really was ; and a certain willful, spoilt-child 
kind of a manner favored the deceit. I drew myself 
up and tried to look important, but I felt that I could 
not succeed. 

" Observing that I was not disposed to speak, 



Cousin Hannah made an inquiry for my sketch, 
which had now been there a long time. The pub- 
lisher replied that his editor was very well pleased 
with it, and had praised it highly; but there were 
so many articles on hand that he did not know when 
it would appear. He then spoke in a very patroniz- 
ing manner of * bringing me out' — not heeding my 
assertion that I was ' out' already ; and made a long 
speech, the sum and substance of which appeared 
to be that I was neither Mrs. Sigoumey, Mrs. Ste- 
vens, nor Mrs. Osgood. He probably expected me 
to be crushed and overwhelmed with a sense of my 
inferiority ; and when, in an impatient tone, I sud- 
denly exclaimed— 

** ' Well, and what does all this amount to?' he 
stopped short and surveyed me with surprise. The 
dignity which I assumed did not sit well upon me, 
for he appeared rather amused than angry, and pro- 
voked me very much by complimenting me as one 
would flatter a pretty child. *He was sorry,' he 
said, < that his editor was out — he would have been 
delighted to see me.' He added that * he was an 
old bachelor to be sure, and rather crusty besides^ 
but perhaps I might succeed in thawing him.' 

" I gave him to understand by a curl of the lip that 
I should not undertake the office; and Cousin Han- 
nah, never losing sight of business, renewed the 
subject of terms. The publisher then began to say 
that the book hardly paid its expense:*, and that 
people really seemed to think that the poor publish- 
ers could live on nothing, or make their dinners off 
of sheets of paper — apparently looking upon me as 
the cause of his faring no better. During this tirade 
I indignantly pulled Cousin Hannah's sleeve and 
begged her to go. But on noticing the expression 
of my face, he remarked that it was a pity to £^il 
it so ; and abandoning the subject of his own wrongs, 
he promised to speak to the editor in favor of my 
piece. I had taken up a magazine to admire a 
pretty engraving, and perceiving that it contained 
the beginning of an interesting tale, he found the 
other numbers, and tying them all up neatly, handed 
them to me to take home. I went there to quarrel 
with the man, but returned very well pleased, with 
my hands full of books. 

" Concluding to be as patient as possible, I amused 
myself with scribbling other sketches, while wait- 
ing for the publication of the former. It appeared at 
last ; and on opening the leaves, there was my name 
as plain as could be. Giving vent to an expressive 
observation for the benefit of Mrs. Methwaite, I sat 
down to peruse my sketch. As I proceeded I be- 
came rather bewildered : there was the title of the 
piece as I had written it, and there was my name 
at the head, but the words appeared very difierent ; 
there were many sentences left out which I had put 
in, and many put in that I had left out. A ludicrous 
anecdote, which I considered the beauty of the 
piece, was omitted altogether ; and the whole style 
was stifl*, afiected, and forced. Each sentence 
sounded as though it had been carefully weighed 
beforehand ; and instead of the easy, rattling style 
in which such an article should be written, the 
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whole ^seemed labored^ and showed plainly that the 
writer was trying her best to be funny. 

<'But this was not all; the tone was not even 
feminine — it sounded just as though an odious man 
had written it, and an old bachelor too ; for in speak- 
ing of a contemplated wedding, I said that * it was 
fancied to be all done and settled— the preliminaries, 
honey-moon, and all hurried rapidly over'— and that 
old witch of an editor tucked in a paraphrase, ' not 
to forget that most important of all, the proposal.^ 
Oh ! I could have shaken him with right good will. 
He spoke somewhere of gout, too, and put in so 
many coarse expressions, that I was really ashamed 
of having my name attached to it ; and when mamma 
came to congratulate me, she found me almost in a 
state of hysterics— sobbing as though my heart would 
break. 

** * Just to think,' I exclaimed, ' of that old simple- 
ton's daring to spoil my piece so, when he can't 
write fit to be seen himself! Hear some of his 
poetry, mother ; he puts in all sorts of queer little 
verses wherever he can find room.' 

** Mamma smiled as I read with ridiculous em- 
phasis, 

When Cynthia's beans come g«ntly down 

On flowrets bathed in dew, 
Methinkfl her beams are like to thee, 
The beantifttl and true. 

<< Splendid, is it not ? But such was really the style 
of his productions; and he evidently considered 
himself a poet. Without waiting for my passion to 
subside, I immediately dispatched Joe to the publisher 
with a note, in which I requested him never again 
to attach my name to any production of his editor's, 
as I did not think that it would reflect much credit 
upon me, if one could judge from his poetry ; adding 
that I considered my sketch entirely spoiled, and 
must decline sending any more unless I could be 
sure that they would be published just as they were 
written. 

'* Joe said that the publisher laughed heartily at 
this epistle, and then seating himself at his desk, he 
wrote me the following answer : 

" * My dear Miss Amanda,' — * his dear Miss, in- 
deed !' thought I ;— * I regret that you are not pleased 
with the editor's alterations in your sketch ; but, be- 
lieve me, I had nothing to do with it, and was quite 
unaware that he had made them. He is very par- 
ticular, and often trims up articles to suit himself; 
but I will certainly tell him that you wish him to 
let yours alone in future. Do not be too hard upon 
his poetry, for it costs him hours of close laboi^-and 
it really is not so bad but it might be worse.' 

*< I thought that the editor would feel compli- 
mented if he could but see this ; but the idea of his 
' trimming up' was too provoking. He had trimmed 
until there was nothing left worth reading. 

" A short time ader, having occasion to take an- 
other pilgrimage to the publisher's office, as I ap- 
proached the door, I peroeived that there was some 
one in the office besides the publisher ; and upon a 
further investigation I perceived a man, dressed in 
a suit of pepper-and-salt, who sat with his chair 
tipped in the Yankee fashion, cutting a stick. A hat 



considerably too large for him was pulled down over 
his brows, and his clothes all had the appearance of 
having been thrown upon him at random. 1 do not 
suppose he had his best clothes on, to be sure — and 
dress makes a great difiference with every one. Being 
peculiarly fastidious on this point, I amused Mr. 
Wendinghall very much, before we were married, 
by asking him if he had any second clothes— adding 
that if he ever wore them, I should soon be dis- 
enchanted. 

"But pardon me, my dear friend, I am wandering 
most widely from my text. Where was I? Oh, 
about that editor. I did not wish to go in while he 
remained in the office ; so, aAer taking a survey of 
him through the glass-door, I returned home. I 
really received the money in due time ; and you 
would have laughed to hear of the various wonderful 
things to be achieved with the fortune I expected to 
make. But, alas ! for my air-built castles, the maga* 
zine was soon aAer broken up, and both editor and 
publisher disappeared as suddenly as though they 
had been carried ofifin a whirlwind. 

** I began to find it quite exciting to do battle with 
the publishers, and write and receive notes »o often ; 
and as my sketches were now quite admired, I con- 
tinued to write. It was really a great amusement 
to me— I always had a keen perception of the ridi- 
culous, and any amusing anecdote that I heard, or 
ludicrous scene that I witnessed, was always turned 
to account. But do not look so disapprovingly ; they 
were never friends whom I dressed up in this 
manner — only enemies or strangers. For pity 's sake, 
spare me the lecture commencing about doing good 
for evil ; it always reminds me of ' dogs delight to 
bark and bite.' It is said that to return good for 
evil is heavenly— to return evil for evil is human— 
but to return evil for good is fiendish. I find it im- 
possible as yet to get on further in the scale of good- 
ness than being human. 

« ( The ups and downs of Lot Wyman' have been 
written upon, and I have sometimes felt disposed to 
write the ups and downs of ' Amanda' in the fields 
of literature — for few scribblers have met with so 
many adventures and mishaps. But these misfor- 
tunes, I must say, were chiefly attendant upon the 
outset of my career ; do not think that the editors 
were all like Mrs. Methwaite and the old bachelor ; 
I met with many refined and accomplished gentle- 
men, and the more I saw of them the more I was 
disposed to change my sentiments respecting them. 
I had taken up writing for amusement, and to get 
mamma a ring; but I tired of it after a while— and 
when I was nineteen, I found both the ring and — 
Mr. Wendinghall. 

" If you are not already weary of hearing me talk 
about myself, I will tell you how we happened to 
meet. I wrote poetry, too, you must know, and 
these efiusions were always of a very sentimental 
cast. There was hidden away in the depths of my 
harum scarum character, a little comer of romance, 
which I often indulged at twilight ; and my poetry, 
I can assure you, would bear criticism much better 
than that of the old bachelor editor's. Well, it so 
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happened that Mr. Wendinghall, being wealthy and 
intellectual, and not having much else to do, atten- 
tively perused my verses whenever they appeared ; 
and finally indited a poem to me through the pages 
of the same periodical, under the signature of * Fera- 
morz.' I began to think that this looked very ro- 
mantic ; and my twilight dreams were now some- 
times interf^persed with thoughts of the young poet. 
I did not reply to him, for that, I thought, would be 
rather bold; but I will say that I wished very much 
to see him. I pictured him as a pale, grave, interest- 
ing sort of a youth, brimming over with romance and 
poetry; and I found him— but I will tell you all 
about it. He, it seems, thought of me as a delicate, 
ethereal-looking creature, something like a glimpse 
of moonlight in appearance, who wore her hair in 
natural curls, and never spoke above a whisper. 

'* At a large party, one night, I was very much 
amused with the lively sallies and brilliant conver- 
sation of a gentleman whom I had never seen be- 
fore ; while he. on his part, seemed equally attracted 
by *the pretty hoyden,' as he afterward spoke 
of me. 



" 'Ah,*' said the lady of the house, as she 
us, * you two together? That is as it should bo— 
* Feramorz* and * Amanda.' 

'Feramorz and Amanda P He started and I 
started, while both read the disappointment traced 
in each other's countenance. Our enjoyment for that 
evening was completely spoiled. I went home and 
cried over my folly, while he walked the floor all 
night— at least so he says, but I do not much believe 
him. 

" But the next morning he concluded to come and 
see if I was so dreadfully wild ; and I thought him 
not quite so laughing as he had been the evening 
before ; after two or three interviews we began to 
grow quite grave in each other's estimation; and 
finally, like two great foolish children, we got mar- 
ried—and now laugh merrily at all romance, the 
world, and ourselves." 

At this point of the narrative, letters, papers, and 
all were going into the fire, but I rescued them almost 
from the flames; and now, like the ghost of one long 
buried and forgotten, " Amanda" again appears upon 
the stage. 



A NIGHT WAKING. 



BT AirSON O. CHE8TIS. 



Tas silver lashes of the drowsy stars 
Droop like the winglet of a wounded bird| 
And the full anthem of the wind is heard, 

Rashing like Scythian armies in their cars. 

Aboyo the indistinct and outlined hills 
Great Silence broodeth j^as if some grand thought 
Upon a virgin's breast its spell had wrought— 

A thought which awes, intensifies and thrills. 

Like the dark plumes that thirsty foemen wear, 
Arise the shapes of patriarchal trees. 
Whose supple limbs are shaken by the breeze,— 

Like lion*B mains that wrestle in their lair. 

Such is the hour that Memory consecrates 
For her peculiar purposes— her wand 
She stretcheth, and before us stand 

All that the mind admires and all it hates. 

Thought, like a dauntless eagle, soars away 

To revel in forgotten sunshine now ; 

Or, like a reckless diver, leaves the prow 
Of the mind's vessel for a hidden prey. 

Faces familiar, beautiful and bright, 
Eyes doubly bright and beautiful with tears, 
Peer from the miats of long departed years, 

Like signal lamps upon the seaman's sight. 

I>eeds high and lofty, whose rich recompense 
Waitsth in Heaven— and waywardness and crime, 



Which, if sweet Mercy blotteth not in timei 
Will cheat the spirit of its dearest i 



Oh, wizard strange ! oh, weird enchantress ! stranger, 
As thou dost raise the curtain of the Past, 
Teach me to lash my spirit to some mast 

That shall survive the shipwreck's awful danger. 

Thy mournful accents— would that they were glad !— 
Thrill through my heart like music's touching awell. 
Or the staid toUings of a funeral bell ; 

« For mirth too much— for earnest far too sad." 

I had an hour— created in my dreams— 
<< Singled from time and consecrate to bliss ;" 
But the too rude and dark reverse of this 

Withers its buds and frightens back ita beams. 

Go ! Memory, go ! and shiver 'neath the wings— 
Those damp, black pinions !— of the waated Past : 
One hope is left— perhaps it is the last — 

At which my spirit rises up and sings. 

If in my garden lives one blessed flower, 
If on my heaven one daring star appears,^ 
I exorcise the fiends of other years. 

And know that this is my redemption hour. 

Still droop the weary eye-lids of the stars, 

But not my spirit— for a vigor strong 

Follows the inspiration of my song— 
I was a Tsntalns— I will be Mars ! 
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I WAS waiting for letters in Paris. The cholera 
and an unusually warm summer had driven all my 
acquaintances to the Spas of Germany. A man of 
ordinary intelligence, however, need not want for 
amusement in Paris, despite an epidemic and a hot 
sun. My favorite resort was the banks of the 
Seine ; where, by dint of systematic loitering, and 
an almost superhuman power of enduring the tem- 
perature of a salamander, I managed to see four 
dyspeptic Frenchmen attempt to pass to another 
ivorld by water. Two of the suicides precipitately 
swam to land, at the first mouthful of the cooling 
element. The other two, from a neglect of their 
aquatic education, might accidentally have drowned, 
had it not been for the good-natured washerwomen, 
who fished them out with shouts of ungovernable 
mirth, totally at variance with the solemnity of the 
occasion. Another scene of this kind, which I saw, 
forever cured me of a taste for drownings. The 
fifth was a woman— a poor, flimsy bundle of tattered 
finery— that one might have supposed would float 
ashore with the other driA and litter of the river. 
She drowned — although the whole neighborhood 
was shouting on the quays, as if screams were an 
infallible preventive for drowning — she drowned, 
because she meant it. I never shut my eyes and 
think of Paris without this scene rising between me 
and brighter memories. The solemn, deliberate 
way in which the woman liAed her clasped hands 
above her head, and bowed her withered face to the 
water, in order to hasten her descent, seemed a hor- 
rible mockery of prayer; so awful was the form, so 
impious the spirit. A few bubbles, a cluster of long, 
bright hair circled, for a moment, in the eddy above 
her, and then the thick, oozy river slid on, as if it 
were as guiltless of human life as the public execu- 
tioner who sips his eau suere so placidly in the next 
eafi. In another minute the washerwomen were 
chattering away over their reeking clothes, the 
idlers were drawing omens from the chips which 
they kicked into the current, and a dandy upon the 
bridge, standing on the very spot from which the 
poor creature leaped, was pouring into the ear of a 
blushing girl the beginning of that tale whose end I 
bad just witnessed. 

I was returning to my hotel one day, aAer a fruit- 
less eflfort to see a small-sword duel, which ended 
in nothing more deadly than the violent shaking of 
a pair of cold, damp, white hands— to the credit of 
the hands be it said, however, that they gradually 
warmed, dried and colored, as the shaking pro- 
ceeded, until the two principals— who seemed un- 
able to get enough of this amicable form of manual 
strife— departed, talking daggers and violent deaths 
to their horrified aeoonds, but leaving me a disap- 
8 



pointed man. Well, as I said, before the duel cut 
me ofi*, I was returning to my hotel one day, when 
I was suddenly stopped in front of a low cabaret by 
the tones of a violin. There is nothing under heaven 
BO poor, so mean, so utterly beneath the contempt 
of a sensible being, as bad music ; on the other hand, 
there is nothing so priceless, so ennobling, so far 
above the comprehension of the most subtle intellect, 
as good music. These are my opinions ; the reader 
can therefore judge what must have been the quality 
of tones which could stop me as if I had been sud- 
denly enchanted. Every great musician has a style 
as recognizable as an author's. The style of this 
performer was certainly of the highest order. His 
bowing was light, exqui&ite, and in the pianit* 
simo movements, fine, clear and distinct beyond any 
thing I had heard since the days of Paganini ; while 
there was a depth and richness in his tremendous 
forte passages which, for the efiect produced, would 
have done honor to a full orchestra — horns, drums, 
trombones and all. What especially struck me was 
the player's time; it was perfection itself. The 
most delicate sense could not detect the slightest 
rhythmical error in the dexterous method by which 
the violinist passed over a thousand difficult bars, 
harmonizing and blending them together, without 
any appearance of that marked and forced manner 
by which even superior players sometimes atone 
for their want of ear. I entered the eabarety and 
found the music was being wasted upon the blunted 
sensibilities of a knot ot eau-de-vie Annken, who, 
with their hearts somewhat opened by potations, 
were now and then tossing a few sous to the musi- 
cian. In a retired corner, bolt upright, and moving 
with the angular precision of a machine, sat the 
object of my curiosity. He was a long, lean, satur- 
nine Italian, with a scanty stock of gray hair, and a 
pair of restless eyes, that deadened and brightened, 
as the music waned or rose, like stars beneath a 
flying mist. The man was poorly clad, and every 
where bore traces of care and misery ; yet with an 
appearance of suppressed pride in his composition; 
for he occasionally darted a look of fiery Bconiil|K)a 
the unconscious revelers, that would have g^e 
some length toward the annihilation of a more sus« 
oepiible audience. As it was, his glances passed 
unheeded, and he himself seemed to forget his emo- 
tions in the fervor with which he played German, 
Italian, Spanish and French airs — symphony, opera, 
ballad and popular music— to suit the caprices of his 
fickle listeners. His whole being appeared to be 
absorbed in his instrument ; he clung to his Cremona 
with the tenacity of a drowning man. At the small- 
est pause between airs, the expression of enthusiasm 
would fade from his face, like an expiring ember, 
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and ID its place was seen a look of blank and mean- 
ingless misery — ^the very dost and ashes of a con- 
Buming intellect. Such contrasts^ of sublimity and 
utter nothingness, I never have seen, before or since, 
upon the human face. The hilarity of the drinkers 
was reaching a climax, when the musician arose, 
with a sigh, let down the £ string of his instrument, 
put aside a proffered glass of brandy with an angry 
air, hugged his violin to his bosom as if it were a 
child, and walked droopingly through the door. I 
had given him nothing. Feeling a twinge of shame, 
I followed him out, and put a five*franc piece into 
his listless hand. The Italian turned toward me a 
dead, vacant look, and made a movement as if to 
return the money ; but then, with a groan, slid it 
stealthily into his pocket, looking at his violin with 
a deprecating air. "Signer," he said, "we should 
not receive this money. We saw you in there" — 
pointing with a shudder o{ disgust toward the oaba- 
r$t — " and your looks of sympathy, or, what is bet- 
ter, of admiration, were more than enough for us. 
It is not every day, nor every year, that we find one 
who understands us." Here he fondled his instru- 
ment, as if it felt his exultation and detierved half 
his honors. ^^ NHmportej you have more money 
than you want, perhaps ; we have less than we can 
live upon sometimes. Adieu!" • 

" Slay— stay," said I. 

He turned toward me haughtily, drawing the vio- 
lin high up his swelling chest, until it seemed to 
ahaie his indignation. " No ; we have spoken more 
to you to-day than all mankind has heard from us 
for years before." He turned from me again, hold- 
ing his violin as if to hide its modesty from my 
curious glanoes. 

I followed him. He stopped and confronted me 
threateningly, shielding the instrument behind his 
body. 

"Before you go," said I mildly, "answer me a 
few questions. They shall neither be impertinent 
nor intrusive. I take an unusual interest in you, and 
would aid you, if you will permit it." 

He raised his violin toward me, as if to question 
me. 

" Can you restore rank, wealth, respect, happi- 
ness ? No ! Pass on then ; you are but mortal, and 
we seek no human aid which we do not earn — earn 
honestly, giving more than we receive." He said 
this with proud energy, patting his Cremona tri- 
umphantly. 

I began to doubt the man's sanity. There was 
certainly something unusual in the manner with 
which he treated a dead thing of wood and catgut. 

" Whom do you mean by «w ?" 

He looked hurt and astonished at the question. 

" My violin and its player, of course." 

A monomaniac thought I ; but he may be rational 
on other points. 

" Is your skill a natural giA, self-cultivated, or 
have you studied under a master?" 

" We studied under a master — a great master !" 

" Will you be good enough to forget your violin, 
and qpeak to me in the singular number ?" 



" Will you forget your father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, wife, children and friends? We are all 
these to each other," said the musician, embracing 
the instrument as if he held a whole family in his 
arms. 

" Well, well ; pardon me." 

" Nay, Signer, I have a foolish habit — ^perhaps it 
is foolish," said he doubtfully—" of talking to my 
violin as to a human being. My reasons for address- 
ing it thus are good ; I speak to nothing else. I 
know not why I stand conversing with you : You 
have been kind to us — ^me, to be sure ; but — " 

A great round tear slid slowly down his cheek. 

" Why," continued he, with a shriek of surprise, 
" I am actually weeping!" 

Then there was a low whispering between him 
and the violin, in which I heard him say, in a tone 
of humble entreaty, " Be not jealous: after to-day I 
will be all thine." 

I confess that I began to feel embarrassed in this 
strange company. I glanced nervously at the violin, 
sharing to no small degree the feelings of its owner. 
With an effort, I resumed — 

" Who was your master?" 

" The First Comet !" screamed he, with a look of 
terror toward his instrument, as if he had betrayed 
it to destruction. " The First Comet !" he repeated ; 
and the words seemed to tear him like exorcised 
devils—" The First Cornet!" 

He appeared to take a morbid delight in torturing 
himself with these three mysterious words. AAer 
they had died away, with receding mutters, into his 
mmost being, he was cahner; like a man who had 
done a terrible penance, and allayed his conscience 
for the time. 

"You look curious — ^you wish to know more? 
Many have judged the acts of my life, none the mo- 
tives. Sit down ; I will tell you all." 

We were in the Ckamps-Elysie. He led the way 
to a seat, covered his violin tenderly with a tattered 
handkerchief, and began the following extraordinary 
tale: 

THE musician's STORY. 

You think that I have seen more prosperous days. 
— You are right. You think that I have been bap- 
pier. — You are wrong. More physical comforts I 
have certainly had around me ; but I cannot say that 
I was really happier in my prosperity than I am in 
my adversity. Nay, I cannot even say that I was 
happier before the commission of the crime, which 
made me what I am, than I was after I had felt its 
worst consequences. With me the tortures of un- 
satisfied passion have been harder to bear than the 
reproaches of conscience. Happiness and unhappi- 
ness are of the disposition ; nor can the momentary 
tickling of a pampered sense, or the gratification of 
a short-sighted hope, compensate for the dreary mo- 
notony of a life which nature has rendered constitu- 
tionally miserable. Give a man high aspirations, in- 
satiable desires, and all the world and all the glory 
thereof shall fail to bring him to that state of con- 
tentment which we call happiness. I am ambitioua ! 
Yes ; even now I would fain hold up my head among 
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mea ; but a fatal crime keeps me within its chained 
circlei and transforma my fellows into a crowd of 
beleaguering fiends. The very elevation of my for- 
mer position has made me notorious ; so that I have 
but to make my&elf known, to be thrust back into a 
wretchedness which is increased two-fold by each 
effort for escape. Alas ! alas ! how much easier is 
it to aeoend from the meanest origin, than to arise 
from the slightest fall ! 
I was conductor of the orchestra in the royal opera 

of N . I had fought my way to that station from 

the kettle-drums. I directed the finest orchestra in 
Italy, and I was called the first conductor in Europe. 
Here was enough to have satisfied the ambition of 
any musician. Honors fell around me thicker than I 
could gather ; but I was miserable. I had filled my 
heart with a single passion, until it excluded even 
vanity. This passion was not love; it was some- 
thing intenser and more terrible — it was hate. 

Among my players were two men whom I dis- 
tinguished from all others. The first a white-headed, 
broad-featured German, was my Second Violin. He 
gave me more trouble than my whole orchestra. 
His style of playing was ^ broad and heavy as his 
face. Do what I might, I never could teach him a 
pianissimo movement that satisfied my ear. The 
heart of this man was entirely wrapped up in the 
orchestra, as a whole; so that it came off with 
honor, he was oblivious to his own defects. No 
reasoning could convince him that it was in his 
power to mar the effect of a performance. Scold 
him — for I sometimes raved at him — and he would 
point, with a glorified expression, at some laudatory 
newspaper article. Flatter him, and he would 
blush, like a girl under her first kiss, denying him- 
self all claim to individual merit. Yet that man I 
loved. I would not have parted with his dull, heavy 
hand to save Bellini from ruin. He, too, had an un- 
bounded respect for me, and a certain curious friend- 
ship ; but I believe it to have been based upon my 
position as conductor of his darling orchestra. He 
could have transferred it to any other man in my 
office, without a pang. I mention this man, not for 
any conspicuous port that he played in my life, but 
becauM he was the only being like a friend which 
I ever possessed. 

The First Cornet— even now I cannot think o( 
that man without my brain swimming, and a host 
of inexplicable feelings overwhelming my saner 
thoughts. These feelings appear now, as they did 
years ago, to be vague, reasonless and purposeless ; 
yet they fill me with a blind fury, and spur me to 
some unknown deed, with a force as resistless as 
the destiny of the ancient Greek. I may attempt to 
describe the First Comet to you; but I would not 
excite in you the emotions which his appearance 
produced on my mind, to save myself from a worse 
degradation than the present. 

The First Comet's features were beautiful. One 
side of his faoe might have served as a study of 
severe classical beauty, in which even Raphael 
could have recognized his ideal. There was all 
that harmonious melting of feature into feature, that 



thoughtful, imaginative, yet tender expression of 
power in the eye, after which the pupil of Pe- 
rngino labored in his heads of the Saviour. But 
the other side of the faoe— how terrible! The 
features indeed possessed the same wonderful regu- 
larity ; but it only added to the horror of the sight. 
Such an eye as glared from that side of the counte- 
nance, mortal never looked upon before. How the 
deformity was brought about, and how men could 
tolerate it among them, are mysteries as fearful as 
the thing itself. The eye — ^for X have examined it 
with patient, microscopic care, in the vain effort to 
fathom its secret— was round, open, projecting; the 
ball of a blurred, opaque, leaden white, imprisoned 
within a net-work of angry red veins ; and blind — 
perfectly blind. I have questioned the man who 
was cursed with it, until he swore, over and over 
again, that he could not detect the faintest ray of 
light with his ocular monster. The horror of the 
thing was not in its mere external appearance how- 
ever, but in its expressions. They were as terrific 
as they were various. Each change of light de- 
veloped a new ugliness; each change of feeling in 
its owner showed a new phase of infernal passion. 
Never, during the man's best moods, was there any 
thing like human goodness in the organ. On the 
contrary, as he softened, it increased in diabolical 
pride and defiance ; until the concentrated fire of the 
accursed pit seemed staring through that small lens, 
and its focus was the very centre of my brain. My 
persecutions have driven the sound eye to tears— 
ay, beyond tears. I have seen his beautiful lips 
convulsed with agony for which they could not 
s^pe a sound ; yet the deformity would grow mer- 
rier and merrier, as his passion rose, until you could 
almost hear it laugh— a gleeful laugh, such as might 
horrify you at your mother's funeral — ^the rollicking, 
heart-free shout of an infant fiend. I have gloomily 
studied jests, of the most grotesque and resistless 
humor, and I have made the sound eye twinkle as 
if it were ready to blaze with contagious mirth ; yet 
the blearing monstrosity would gradually deaden 
into sullen vacuity, film after film would overspread 
it, till it seemed dying out into weary nothingness. 
This matter is odious to describe— what was it to 
feel! 

The First Comet was a great musician. His 
playing was almost faultless. Many and many a 
time has the clear, hearty, triumphant burst of his 
instrument rallied my straggling orchestra, banded 
their hesitating powers, and saved me from im- 
pending difgraoe. His tone, before the painful 
events which I am about to relate, was peculiar. It 
was instinct with a spirit of full animal life, a joy- 
ousness whose centre was in mere being ; such as 
we see exhibited in children, who are happy be- 
cause it is the morning of their life, because the 
dews of heaven are yet upon them, because they 
have known neither the noonday heat nor the 
solemn sunset. Care, melancholy, the ills of our 
mortal state, appeared to have no power over the 
First Comet ; even his eye, his horrible eye, was 
banished from his style of playing. Heaven pardon 
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me for having given the obscene mis-creation power 
over so holy a thing as music ! 

The First Comet I hated with an immortal hate. 
My antipathy grew with my years, and was 
strengthened by every act of his, good, bad or tri- 
vial. That his deformed eye was the origin of my 
hatred I have little doubt; but the feeling increased 
so rapidly that, with the eye as a central point, it 
soon engrossed his whole being, and pervaded all 
mine. As my dislike became aversion, and my 
aversion hate, the eye began to assume a terrible 
share and meaning in my thoughts. At first it only 
troubled me, then it fascinated me, next it tormented 
me, last it aroused my resistant passions, gradually 
deepening them into insane fury. 

Among the audience at the Opera House there 
was one who, without any personal acquaintance 
with the First Comet, was in intimate sympathy 
with him. The person to whom I refer was a large, 
red-faced, sensual-looking Englishman, of immense 
wealth, and therefore of proportionate influence in 
the city of N— . He attended every performance 
of the opera, and was accounted a connoisseur 
among the dilettanti. His manner of testifying his 
pleasure, which was grossly animal, was by lolling 
out his tongue, and roiling his huge, burning face 
from side to side across the cushion which sur- 
mounted the front rail of his box. He sat alone, 
next the stage, admitting no one to a seat beside 
him. I could never raise my head without catch- 
ing a glimpse of his rocking features staring into the 
orchestra, like one of those grotesque cathedral 
toulpturas representing a soul in Purgatory. 

As I have said, there was a close sympathy ly- 
tween the Englishman and the First Cornet. I 
could not turn to see the eye mock me, for some un- 
lucky false note of the Second Violin's, without 
hearing a smothered hiss, as of a plethoric serpent, 
from the rolling head. There was no cornet solo 
to which the red face did not give a bravo ! At 
l^^tb he picked out the First Cornet, from among 
tn the other instruments, and followed it alone. 
'Such persistive zeal I never saw. The First Cornet 
became every thing to him. People told me he 
talked of nothing else. The orchestra collectively 
and individually were forgotten in his devotion, 
liastly, he discovered the secret of the eye ; and I 
could see him answering it, glance for glance, with 
awful intelligence. It became his ruling star. He 
followed it, interpreted it, and carried out all its sug- 
gestions, with the affectionate tendemess of new- 
bora love. Now, indeed, my misery began. The 
eye had an ally— a powerful corporeal ally— ready 
to act at its remotest hint. I became furious. I re- 
solved to crush the eye— and its possessor, if need 
bo— cost what it might. 

I watched the First Comet with the cunning of an 
ambut^hed tiger. Night after night, through over- 
ture, prelude, and accompaniment, I endeavored in 
vain to catch him out of time. Undeterred by the 
low hisses of the rolling head, I have hurried on the 
orohe»tra, between the Cornet*s resto, hoping to slip 
into his parts miezpectedly. With what exultation 



have I watched his sound eye carelessly wandering 
round the house, while his instrument dangfled from 
his listless hand, as if our business were the furthest 
thing from his thoughts ! How have I reveled in 
his coming confu&ion and shame ! What new phrases 
of contempt have I coined for his approaching fault! 
In this manner would I treat him. Thus would I 
overwhelm him with sarcasm. Should I stop the 
orchestra, and upbraid him before the whole house? 
Should I ruin him past redemption ? On these occa- 
sions, never mind what might be the First Cornet's 
actions, I have observed the deformed eye fixed upon 
me with watchful, scrutinizing patience, not un- 
mixed with an expression of serene contempt, that 
increased in intensity as he became more abstracted 
and off his guard ; as if that eye saw all my arts, de- 
spised them all, and was quietly waiting for the mo- 
ment of my discomfiture. That moment would 
arrive. Clear, rich and sonorous, striking the note 
with marvelous precision and confidence, the peal of 
the First Cornet would burst in upon the other in- 
struments, casting them into utter insignificance, and 
bearing the music away as if of right. Then, too, 
the great red face woul AoU and glower above me, 
the blearing eye would seem bursting with out- 
rageous merriment, and my poor brain would ache 
as if it were rending 

" You play too loud, sir. Your noisy comet drowns 
all the other instruments. You must subdue it, 
or I— '» 

The words died in my throat, as I stared at the 
basilisk in the First Comet's head. It had, by de- 
grees, assumed a look of malignant rage and defiance. 
The red veins which crossed it were distended to 
twice their usual size, and between them blazed a 
lurid light of so sinister a cast that I fairly quailed 
with terror. I could feel a hot, painful glow, as if 
radiated from molten brass, scorching my brow 
and cheeks, as I leant toward the man, completely 
spell* bound by his appalling look. This is no fancy ; 
for as I tumed away I distinctly traced along, dusty 
ray, like the beam of an angry sunset, stretching 
from the eye across the entire room, and lighting, 
where it fell, a small, round spot upon the opposite 
wall. 

" Good heaven ! " I groaned. My heart sunir within 
me. I was almost conquered. A miserable, sick- 
ening fear crept over me ; I felt all t^e hopeless 
agony of one struggling against some supernatural 
power. My passions came to my aid. I- taunted 
myself with the name of coward ; braced up my 
nerves for the encounter ; and by sheer strength of 
will, turned myself full on the eye. I had wasted 
my energy — ^ihe look was gone. 

" Signer," said the First Cornet, bowing meekly, 
" I will try to please you. I am conscious that my 
feeling for mu»ic often leads me too far. I am 
thankful that you think so much of me as to correct 
my faults." 

But even as he spoke, the eye put on a look of im- 
perial superiority, penetrating through and beyond 
me, as if I formed no obstacle to its world-embracing 
glance. I choked and stammered. A cloud passed 
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before my vision. I motioned the man away. He 
seemed to float about the room for a moment, and 
when I recovered my consciouraesa, he had departed. 

From that day his style of playing changed. A 
voluptuous languor, a dreamy spirit of refined sensu- 
ality—reminding one of burning spices, and all the 
profligate luxury of the golden East— took possession 
of the First Comet. His tones melted into the 
orchestral music, with a faint, delicious, liquid fall, 
as if the player were expiring of pleasure stretched 
beyond the bounds of nature. The long-drawn, 
trembling notes of his luscious instrument became 
insupportable. They inspired the hearer with long- 
ings so unholy, yet so enticing, that the soul reeled 
between horror and passion with the strange swim- 
ming sensation which precedes a swoon. 

The Englishman was transported. His eyes, half- 
dosed and humid, floated about in listless ecstasy, 
and his great red face lolled here and there, with the 
heavy, lagging motion of a drunken satyr's. Now and 
then his lustreless eyes would open, to exchange a 
vacant glance with the First Cornel's odious blemish. 
But there was no sympathy between the voluptuous 
music and the terrible eye. Its expression was hard, 
cold, and passionless; a settled sneer of contempiuous 
indiflerenoe was all the regard it paid to mu:<ic which 
might have fired the thin blood of an anchorite. 

" This will never do. You are reducing the peo* 

pie of N to Sybariles," said I to the First 

Comet. 

The eye danced in jubilee, while its possessor 
started, blushed, and promii^ed reformation. His 
style^of playing underwent another change. Now 
he played with the strict mechanical correctness of 
the Grerman school, but without one spark of feeling. 

<^This will di^sgust your hensual Englii^hman," 
said I to myself. Not so. The rolling head became 
erect, its lips were severely compressed, and it 
jerked about, marking the notes with wonderful ac- 
tivity and precision, as if exact time were the only 
musical quality it required. Now, too, the Cornet's 
eye was full of meaning. It actually seemed to talk 
with its rolling friend ; and all their conversation waa 
a cunning plot to pull me down. 

Suddenly my eyes were opened — Good Heaven ! 
I was forcing the First Comet to become the first 
performer in Italy ! 

*' Why do you not quit the orohestra ?" said I to 
him one day, after « long lecture, to which he had 
listened with profound respect. *^ You cannot please 
me, play as you may. Your tones are execrable — 
execrable!" 

" They shall be changed." 

<* Each change is for the worse. I beg you will 
resign without further words." 

'* Signer," said he, seriously, holding out his 
comet, " this instrument is the only support of abed- 
ridden mother and a puny sister. I dare not leave 
the orchestra while heaven blesses me with their 
presence." 

A tear overflowed hia sound eye, and dripped 
slowly down hia cheek ; but the heartless thing 
which blasted his face was dancing merrily round 



the room in search of amusement. It found employ- 
ment at last, in sneering at the Second Violin, who 
waa panting, like Atlas, under the score of a new 
opera. 

What could I do? There was the downcast, 
tearful face, and I pitied it ; there was the scorafnl, 
devilish eye, and I loathed it. I turned on my heel 
without a word. 

We were to rehearse a new opera. A long comet 
solo had been introduced into the overture, by dint 
of the Englishman's money I understood; for the 
passage was really an excresence on the music, 
having no artistic relation with what preceded or 
followed it. At the first rehearsal I called angrily 
for the First Comet's part. <* This solo is a blemish," 
said I. " We must dispense with it." 

<' But the composer," suggested the Second Violin. 
"We can play whatever man dare write." 

" In my orchestra I play what I please," said I ; 
and with a sweep of my pen I obliterated the solo. 
The First Comet bowed humbly. 

"Where nothing is expected, nothing will be 
missed," said he ; but the eye flashed on me a haughty 
look of mysterious power, which I endeavored in 
vain to interpret. 

The composer stormed, and threatened to with- 
draw his opera. But I knew my man. He wished 
his work produced, and would have yielded more 
than a solo to gain his end. The directors expos- 
tulated, entreated. I kept my ground, ofiTering to 
resign my haton^ but insisting on the omission of the 
solo. I carried my point 

For some lime before the production of the new 
opera, the eye had ceased to vex me. It seemed to 
have retired within itself, full of thoughts and plans, 
and too abstracted to notice passing events. Occa- 
sionally a significant look would pass between it and 
the head, whose rollings had almost ceased, as if it 
were intent on some other matter than music : be- 
yond this they seldom went. False notes came from 
the orchestra, without a mock from the eye or a hiss* 
from the head. I had not been so much at ease for 
many a long day. 

The eventful night of the new opera came. 
Through the first part of the overture the cornet 
plodded along in a duU, disheartened manner, that 
satisfied me perfectly. But the eye began to awake 
and brighten, as I had never seen it before. There 
was evidently a coming joy in its path— a joy fully 
understood by the expectant and motionless head. 

We approached that part of the overture from 
which I had expunged the comet solo — ^we reached 
it. There was a pause in the music. Just where 
the solo should have commenced, a comet took up 
the overture. Whence the sound came, and who 
was the player, are mysteries to me even now. 
The music seemed to proceed from no fixed point ; 
the air all around was full of it. Horrified at the 
prodigy, I sat transfixed and powerless, my baton 
hanging motionless in my palsied hand. I had 
strength enough to half turn toward the orchestra. 
The players were gazing at me apparently astonished. 
The Firat Comet himself waa wrapped in unfeigned 
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wonder. He Mt with his inttnuneiit to his lips, as 
if waiting for my sign to begin his part, while his 
sound eye wandered from me to his music-book, and 
back again, with an expression of total bewilder- 
ment. But I caught the fearful eye, looking as calm, 
indifferent and unsurpriced, as the majestic marble 
of the CapitoUan Jove. I made an effort, but motion 
was impossible. The Second Violin pushed me with 
his bow ; erery faculty but hearing seemed torpid— 
I could not move. So I was forced to remain quiet 
during the whole detestable solo. Tones such as I 
then heard, I never deemed a comet capable of; and 
by degrees my whole being was completely ab- 
sorbed in the wonderful music. Strange to say, the 
playing was in the First Comet's best style, but in- 
finitely spiritualized, and carried to a point of absolute 
ideal perfection. There was nothing of earth either 
in tone or manner. If the First Comet, in the midst 
of his greatest effort, should have been transfigured 
before my eyes, I might then have hoped for such 
heavenly music— but not till then. The solo died 
away, retreating like an echo. I awoke. The whole 
house was hissing and hooting, as one man — and at 
me too. Had I been under a spell ? Was the solo 
an illusion ? Were my helpless condition and the 
silence of my orchestra the causes of all this ? No 
one but an artist can fully understand the terrible 
effects of an universal hiss. We live by pmise, and 
condemnation is artistic death. I saw the composer, 
wild with terror, staring at me from the edge of the 
curtain. I gnashed my teeth with fury. I turned on 
my orchestra like a madman. I raved at them, I 
cursed them, till my throat ached with my efforts. 
Like men awaking from a dream, they slowly picked 
up their senses, and fixed their frightened eyes upon 
me. I raised my baton. Such a crash of instru- 
mental music was never heard from the same num- 
ber of players. '* Forte ! forte r* shrieked I, as the 
air throbbed with the tremendous sound. Alas ! it 
seemed but a whisper in my ear; and above it all I 
could hear the thick, stealthy hiss of the rolling head, 
and the full martial blast of the First Comet. I had 
drowned the hissing audience however. 

A species of morbid curiosity turned my face to- 
ward my enemy. His sound eye was intently fixed 
upon the music ; but—oh horror! the great blearing 
monster was devouring me, gloating over me, swell- 
ing with unutterable pride and glory over my agonies. 
I saw before me the eye of incarnate Satan exulting 
above the miserable exiles of Eden. I grew sick 
with torture, and involuntarily turned to the English- 
man's box for relief. The huge red face was rolling 
as if it were experimenting in some abominable mode 
of 8elf-decapi(ation. 

How we got through with the first act of the opera 
I cannot tell. When I stepped from my chair, my 
feet were numb ; I was scarcely conscious of tread- 
ing upon any thing stable ; I seemed to swim in air. 
My brain was whirling around, without a thought 
in it— a stone could not have been more utterly 
devoid of sensation. When I reached the Green- 
Room I became more collected. The first thing 
that met me was the infi»raal eye, probing me to the 



very heart. I turned upon the First Comet furiously. 

" What do you mean by this trick, air — ^you and 
that villainous Englishman ?" 

The First Comet would have looked aatoniahed, 
had not his hideous eye winked significantly. 

"You know that principle of acoustics — every 
school-boy knows it. We always appear to hear a 
sound from the quarter whence we expect it. You 
have juggled me— juggled me, sir!" I certainly did 
not know what I said, for my words had no re- 
lation to the matter which had well-nigh eiaaed 
me. 

** I know nothing of acoustics, Signor. I am at a 
loss to underatand your meaning," said he aoAly. 

"Liar! liar!" shouted I. 

The First Comet bounded up like a man posseased. 
He had the feelings of a gentleman, doubtless. His 
features flushed, the sound eye flamed into sudden 
wrath ; but the horrible deformity was melting with 
familiar tenderness ; it seemed in the act of bestow- 
ing a lugubrious benediction upon me. With his 
clenched hand he struck me full in the mouth. 

I know not how it was, but since my hatred to the 
First Comet I had carried a stiletto about me. This 
weapon appeared to be endowed with life. It crept 
into my bosom without my knowledge— it fastened 
itself upon my clothes— it was always with me, and 
always tempting me. Do as I might, I could never 
get from my room without it. Put my hand into my 
vest at any time, and its smooth handle would glide 
between my trembling fingers. During my frequent 
rages with the First Comet, I have felt it writhing 
and struggling in my bosom like a living nefpeni. 
At this moment, while my blood was leaping fire- 
while every sinew of my frame was tense with 
passion — while my mind was possessed with the 
one idea of instant vengeance— the cunning weapon 
crawled into my ver)* hand. 

I glanced at the First Comet. He stood upon the 
defensive, his thin nostrils throbbing with anger, his 
sound eye filled with lof\y defiance ; but the sight- 
less horror was actually going to sleep— calmly 
dozing away in most insulting security. Thank 
heaven it was the last glimpse I ever caught of it ! 
Stone blind with rage I dashed on my enemy, driving 
my stiletto straight at his fiendish eye. I heard a 
cry from the spectators — a warm stream spouted up 
my sleeve— my fingen were sticky with gore, as I 
clutched at the empty air for support— piercing pains 
darted from temple to temple — the room was full of 
strange yellow light, through which struggled thou- 
sands of fantastic shapes — my knees weakened under 
me — ^blood burst from my mouth and ears — ^1 stsg- 
gered, and fell to the floor. 

When I awoke I was lying in the hospital of a 
prison. Beside me sat the Second Violin, humming 
a low air. I fixed my eyes upon him ; but it was 
some minutes before I could speak. 

"Where am I?" 

My companion started, and looked at me pityingly, 
giving no answer. The poor fellow evidently felt 
some attachment to the man who led his dear 
orchestra for so many years. At the sight of his 
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familiar face, a crowd of indistinct ideas of operas, 
singers, music, and all the minutiss of my profession 
flitted across my brain. When my thoughts took 
form, I spoke. 

"I have been iU?" 

"Very ill." 

<* The First Comet?"— I remember saying this 
with great calmness. 

" Is perfectly well. It was only a scratch on the 
cheek, or you might—" He could not continue his 
sentence. The idea of hanging a man who once 
held a baton appeared too sacrilegious for expression, 

" This is bad enough," said I, laughing faintly, as 
I glanced round the grim walls of my cell. 

"Oh yes; it is all an Englishman's work. The 
cruel wretch swears you shall have no mercy." 

I shouted with laughter. The idea of the rolling 
head knowing enough about mercy, even to with- 
hold it, was irresistible. 

"You were ill, craxy— tell me that you were 
cnzy" said the Second Violin, with an imploring 
look. 

" No, neither !" cried I, fiercely. I had a violent 
aversion to being thought insane. 

** Be careful. If you should be overheard, it would 
go the harder with you." 

" I care not." 

The Second Violin sighed. My thoughts returned 
to the orchestra. Like many self-important men, I 
forgot that '* there is no necessary man alive." I 
supposed that my absence must, as a matter of coarse, 
have stopped the opera for a season. 



" How do you get on without me ?" 

My friend's face lighted up with pride. "Ad- 
mirably," said he, " admirably ! Even I am begin- 
ning to play the pianissimo with effect." 

" Indeed ! You have another conductor, then?" 

"The greatest musician in the world!" The 
ecstasy of inspiration could not have given greater 
force to the manner in which these words were ut- 
tered. The Second Violin was endeavoring to 
console me. He had nothing like jealousy in his own 
composition, and therefore did not recognise it in 
other minds. A great musician was an abstraction to 
him, something to be reverenced apart from the man ; 
and " the greatest musician in the world," was an 
object of positive worship. He continued, 

" After the accident to you, our present conductor 
led us through the ncvw opera without a fault or a 
break. There was a triumph for your orchestra !" 

" His name ?" said I, trembling with smothered 
rage. 

"The First Comet!" 

The last words of his story seemed to HA the 
Italian bodily from his seat. Eyeing me savagely— 
his violin brandished, like a battle-axe, in one hand, 
the other sternly motioning me back— he rushed 
toward the crowded part of the thoroughfare, and 
was instantly lost in the throng. I returned to my 
hotel, turning over my scattered thoughts on mono- 
mania, and the jealousies of artists ; wondering, mean- 
while, how many of the people who passed me were 
perfectly sane. 
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Ova love was bom in poverty : 

Hii cradle rocked midst doubts and fears -, 
Bat still the urchin stoutly grew, 

Though nourished with our tears. 

Though roses bloomed upon his cheeks 
His bright eyes sickened with despair, 

But as we nursed the angel-child 
We found great beauty there. 



At length we kissed away the tears 
That had bedewed his rosy cheek : 

And then we saw the rays of Hope 
Within his bright eyes break. 

And since he has to manhood grown, 
And dried with smiles the infant's tear, 

He proves a very Hercules — 
Our strength and solace here. 



SIMPLICITY AND EXPERIENCE, 
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Tnxas 's not on earth a joy so sweet 
As that the simple maiden proves, 

When kneeling^ sighing at her feet 
She brings the youth she fondly loves. 

She smiles, affects a broken sigh— 

And will not know the reason why. 



There 'a not on earth a pang so great 
As that which stabs the trusting fair ; 

Deserted, crashed and desolate, 
Her lover false, her life despair. 

She weeps, and heaves the deep drawn sigh«- 

Now well she knows the reason why. 
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THE AMERICAN DEER. {Cervus Virginianiis.) 



This beautifal and noble animnl, formerly bo abundant 
in every part of the United States, from the Great Lakes 
to the ocean, and from the eastern boundaries of Maine to 
the southern limit of their vast empire, is peculiar to the 
continent of America, and differs entirely from each of the 
three European species, with two of which it has been at 
times confounded, and even more markedly from all the 
African and Asiatic varieties. 

The deer of Europe, and of Great Britain in particular, 
from which country we have derived most of our sporting 
propensities and traditions, and I might add all our sport- 
ing nomenclature, consist of three very distinct species. 
These are, first, the Red Deer, which is now found only 
in the Highlands of Scotland, with the exception of a few 
in Somerset and Devon, and the extreme western wilds 
of Ireland. The male of these is known as the Stag or 
Hart, and the female as the Hind. This is a magnificent 
and imposing creature, handsomer even and more stotely 
than our deer, with branched ontlers ex;ictly similar to 
those of our greot western Elk, though of inferior size. 

Second, the Fallow Deer, the species usually kept in n 
■emi-domesticated state in the parks of the nobility and 
gentry, both as an ornament to the scenery, and as an 
article of luxury for the table. This is a beautiful and 
graceful creature, far less stately than the Red Deer, or 



the denizen of our forests, but slightly and symmetrically 
moulded, and the very beau ideal of grace and airy motion. 
It has flattened or pnlmated horns, about midway in form 
between those of the Moose and Cariboo, or Ameriemn 
Reindeer, though, of course, proportionally smaller. In 
color, the Fallow Deer differs materially from all the other 
species, and is itself by no means uniform, some indivi- 
duals being almost black, and others nearly white, the 
majority are, however, beautifully dappled, and some pied, 
with tints of brown fawn color and yellowish white. 

The Fallow Deer is not believed to be indigenous to 
Great Britain, nor indeed to Europe, lieing, I imagine, of 
oriental origin ; nor is it found any where in a state o{ 
nature or at large ; being confined exclusively in parka or 
chases of more or less extensive range, often including 
large tracts of forest land ; and it has been observed that 
the wilder the character of the park, and the more broken 
and forest-like the nature of the soil, especially when it 
produces heather or fern in abundance, the wilder and 
more gamy is the flavor of the venison. 

The third variety is the Roe, a native of all the wilder 
and more broken forest regions of Great Britain, both 
north and south, though they are few in number as com- 
pared with either of the other species. They are much 
smaller than the Red or Fallow Deer, of a uniform reddish 
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brown color, ttod am diatinguiahed by hiibU erect bomi, 
with a aingle prong in front. Of the two lait ipecies 
the male is known aa the back, the female aa the doe. 

The American Deer in aize, color, the branched forma- 
tion of ita antlers, and the character of ita fleah, moat 
nearly reaemblea the Red Deer of Europe, bat ia clearly 
diatingniahed from that animal by aome pecoliaritiea in ita 
stractnre and by the ahape of ita homa. In the European 
Red Deer, the direction of the main atcm of the antlera ia 
directly backward, all the branchea or pronga apriogiug 
from the anterior aide and pointing forward, the lowest 
on each side, or brow antler, which ia the prinnipal de- 
fenae of the animal againat hia natnial enemiea, the wolf 
and dog, bending forward and downward on the oater 
aide of the brow and eye. 

In the American Deer, the main atem at firat inclinea 
backward for aboat half ita length, but then tnma for- 
ward with a bold carve, and terminatea in a aharp de- 
flected point, all the pronga, which are aometiraea them- 
aelves bifid, and even trifid, ariaing from the poaterior 
aide, and ariaing from it in a forward and upward direc- 
tion. The only exception to this ia the brow antler, a 
abort erect apike, which ariaea from the inner and anterior 
anrface of the principal atem. 

In color the American Deer is generally of a reddiah- 
brown, or fulvoua tint, darker above, and pure white on 
the chin, throat, belly, and inaide of the fore-Iega, the 
nppcr parta being more or leaa diveraified with cinereoua 
gray, or bluish haira. Theae become more numeroua 
during the aummer, and in the antumn, and daring the 
winter the whole animal aaanmea a grayer tint. The eara 
are margined with dark brown, and are white within, 
the upper side of the tail ia of the aaroe color with the 
upper parta in general, and ia white below. The hoofa 
are jet black. 

The female ia araaller than the male, and homleas, but 
otherwise reaemblea him exactly,* the fawna are beau- 
tifally spotted with irregular white spots on a fulvoua 
or tawny ground. The male is generally known as the 
back, and the female as the doe; though, for my own 
part, I consider from their greater analogy to the European 
Red Deer than to any other variety, that Hart and Hind 
would be the more correct and aportaroan-like noraen- 
clatare. Tbia ia, however, at beat but a aabordinate 
matter, and need not be insisted on, especially until the 
graver and more important errors in sporting nomen- 
clature, among the birds and fishes especially, have been 
corrected. 

The deer has nsuaily but one, never more than two 
fawna nt a birth. In the aouthem parta of the State of 
New York theae are for the moat part dropped in May 
and Jane, bat further north, aoroewhat earlier in the year. 
Daring the rutting aeaaon the maleaare bold and extremely 
pugnaciona among themaelves, although not like the Red 
Deer capable of attacking men without provocation. The 
cry of the deer when alarmed ia a quick, tremuloua 
whiatling aound, accompanied by a atamp of the foot; 
when mortally woanded they will at timea nttor a faint 
bleat like that of a young calf. 

In ita babita the American Deer ia, for the moat part, ex- 
cept in the yaat prairiea of the West, a woodland haunter, 
as, according to Cutallas, was the deer of Greece and 
Asia Minor, which, in his comprehensive and pictureiqae 
compound he describes as sjrlvicaltrix, the haunter of the 
woodlands, and in this respect it differs from the Red 
Deer of Great Britain, which prefers the difficult and 
craggy mountain-tops, or the far- extended downs covered 
with waving heather to the dark pine woods of the 
Scottish Highlands, or the beantifal oak coppices of 
Devonahire. 



By law the killing of the American Deer haa generally 
been reatricted in moat Statea to the montha between 
Angaat and December, both inclusive, but so rapid is the 
progress of annihilation goii^ on with theae beautiful 
animala that in aome counties of New York the only 
montha during which it ia lawful to take them, are Sep- 
tember, October, and November. All legislation, how- 
ever, on the subject of game preservation would aeem to 
be hopeleaa, ao long aa the whole tone and apirit of the 
popular mind of the maaaea ia regularly aet agninat their 
enforcement. Nothii^, indeed, ia more aingnlar or more 
to be lamented than the atrange perveraion of intellect 
which aeema to have come over the whole body of the 
white aettlera of North America, whether of Canada, 
New Brnnawick, the Atlantic Stntea, or the far Weat, 
leading them to wage ineeasant and mercileaa war on every 
wild animal, whether of fur, fin, or feather, slaughtering 
them at all times, and in all places , in seaion and out of 
season I when their flesh is nutritive and delieions, when 
it is utterly unfit for the food of man; when their peltries 
or feathers are commercially valuable, when they aro 
worthless; slaughtering them want^inly and recklessly 
for the mere love of slaughter, and often leaving their 
carcaaaea to decoy in the deptha of the foreat, nntil they 
are becoming all but extinct, aa in a few years they un- 
questionably will, unless sounder views shnll hereafter 
prevail. The willfol waste ond wantnn annihilation of 
the bufftilo in the West; the knocking on the head of the 
deer, in New York and Pennsylvania, with oinbs, by 
snow-shoe mounted ruffians, during the deep snows of 
winter, when their flesh and hides are alike valneleBs— 
and that literally by tens of thonamda ; nnd the sweeping 
the spawning beds of the salmon with the seine, and per- 
secuting the spent and worthless fish with spear nnd torch, 
till they have disappeared from their most favorite rivers 
in the British Provinces, ore all forms of thia snme wanton, 
wicked, I had well nigh said fiendish apirit, which is 
really a characteriatic, aa I have obaerved, of the white 
aettler of every part of America. 

It ia an absurdity to aay that the spread of civilization 
and culture haa deatroyed the gome, for it iaa well known 
fact that game of nil aorta increaaea in the very aime ratio 
in which cultivation increaaea, if left unraoleated in their 
aeaaona of reproduction, neating, apawning, or tending 
their helpleaa young, ao long aa a sufficiency of woodland 
is left to afford them shelter. 

In Scotland, the Red Deer, which are strictly preserved, 
so fnr as tffe prohibition to kill them out of season goes, 
but neither fed, tended, nor herded, are and have been for 
years rapidly on the increaae; and it would probably be 
within the mark to aay that there are at thia instant fifty 
times as many Red Deer in the small space to the north- 
ward of the Highland line, than in all the States between 
Maine and the Delaware. In the eastern ond northern 
parts of Mnine they are still plentiful despite the sedulous 
eflbrtsofthe lumber-men to, annihilate the race, and the 
occasional devastation of the wolves. In the northern 
parts of Vermont, Mnaaachusetts, and Connecticut, a few 
are still to be found, though they ore but ns individuals 
compared to the vast herds which were wont to roam 
those green glades and wild mountain pastures. With 
the exception of a few on Long Island, in the northern 
counties, and about the still wild banks of the DeloM'are, 
in New York, they ore already extinct. In New Jeraey, 
with a amall wretched remnnnt of tlie once aa abundant 
heath'hen, prairie-fowl, or pinnated grouae, a few atrag- 
gliog deer may atill be found in that remote and little 
traveraed region called, from ita prevailing growth, the 
pinea, lyiog along the Atlantic coaat. Eliewhere they 
exiat not. To-the westward of Pennaylvonia, and through 
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the Soath, even eo far ai Texas and New Mexico, through 
the Weit to the Rocky Monntaina, and Northward through 
both the Canadaa, they are still abnndant, and will con- 
tinue so, it may l)e expected, for some years to come— in 
the Canadas and the Southern States especially, where 
the laws for their preservation are rigidly enforced, and 
where the greater number of educated men and gentry 
settled throughout the rural districts, have produced some 
effect on the mind of the masses as regards the wholesale 
and useless distinction of game out of season. 

The modes of pursuing and taking this fine animal, 
whether for pleasure or profit, are almost innumerable, 
but of these almost all partake of the poaching or pot- 
hunting system too much to obtain from me more than a 
mere passing notice. 

The first and most generally practiced of these is what 
is variously called driving, or stand-hunting, in which 
the shooters are placed on the circuit of a certain tract of 
woodlands, each one at the debouchure of a deer-path, 
upon some lake, streamlet, or road which it may chance 
to intersect, while the interior of the circuit is beat by 
drivers and hounds, which force the deer from the tract 
by one or other of the paths ; and than this, although it 
has, I know, its passionate votaries, I can conceive no 
duller, more poacher-like, or less exciting sport->-if sport 
it must be culled. 

The standing shivering, or sweltering for hours, as it 
may chance to be in August or in December, at a runway, 
perhaps not once hearing the hounds even at a distance 
from mom till dewy eve ; perhaps catching for a moment 
the volume of their cadenced cry, only to hear it die away 
in the distance until the crack of a remote rifle tells you 
that the deed is done, and that not unto you is the doing 
of it ; perhaps, if you have the very best luck of it, hear- 
ing the cry come nlgber, nigher, swelling momently on 
the ear, hearing the bushes shaken, and the dry sticks 
erackling under a rapid foot, and then to complete the 
whole, seeing a great, timid, trembling, helpless beast 
driven up to within ten feet of the muzzle of your shot- 
gun or rifle, which, after whistling or bleating at him to 
compel him to stop shon in his tracks and stand motion- 
less as a mark for your buck-shot practice you incontinently 
butcher in cold blood. 

Yet a more scnrvey mode than this, of deer-hunting, is 
practiced by night, under the name of fire-hunting, in two 
difiierent ways, either by floating and paddling in canoes 
along the margin of streams and brooks to which the deer 
come down to feed, having a light elevated iif the bows 
upon a plank which partially conceals the peraon of the 
ahooter— or by walking stealthily through the Woods with 
a fire-pan supported by a staff*, and filled with blazing 
light wood knots, carried before you by an assistant, close 
in whose wnke you crawl along, with ready gun, pre- 
pared for secret murder. Seeing the mysterious lights 
through the glimmering twilight of the woods, the timid 
deer stands at gaze half cuqous, half fascinated, until 
the strong reflected light falling on the balls of his dis- 
tended eyes, makes them glare out like balls of fire, and 
enables his dastardly associate to point the deadly tube 
directly at the centre of his broad fair brow between 
them, and so to slay him unsuspecting. 

Worse yet, indeed worst of all. Where all are bad and 
base, is the practice borrowed from the Indian, who killing 
not for sport but for necessity, not to gratify the hun- 
ter's gallant zeal, but to supply his wigwam with food 
for its inmates, at all times killed from ambush, and never 
discharged an arrow but when he was sure of killing- 
is the practice, I say, of lying in ambush by some 
salt-lick, or spring to which the deer comes down to 
drink, and, well concealed to the leeward of his path, 



to shoot him down withoat diffienlty, u without ex- 
citement. 

The more legitimate mode*— the only modes to which I 
think the true sportsman will retort— ore deer-stalking, or 
as it is called still-hunting, in the north— hunting the 
Hart manfully and gallantly with fleet horses, and a cry 
of well-matched and tuneful fox-hounds, with the biythe 
view halloa, and the cheery blast of the key-bugle, with 
the ehivalric sportsmen of the sunny south— ond last, not 
least, coursing him with a leash of fleet greyhounds, or, 
better yet, a leash of the tall, wire-haired, rough-eoated 
deer-hounds of the Scottish Highlands, over the wild and 
verdant prairies of the West. 

The first of these methods is the <nily one, which the 
rough, craggy, and mountainous character <^ the forest- 
land frequented by deer in the Northern States, which 
horses cannot for the most part traverse at all, certainly 
not at speed, will allow the hunter to adopt ; and if it lack 
the maddening excitement of galloping over bush, bank, 
and scaur, taking bold leaps, and striding irresistible over 
ravine or gully, over fallen tree or rough rail-fence, with 
the fieree music of the hounds stirring your brain almost 
to nndness, it requires at least so many qualities of akill 
and science, such quickness of eyesight, such instinctive 
calculation of causes and effects, such Indian -like power 
of following the faintest trail, of detecting by the displace- 
ment of a yellow leaf, by the disordered foliage of a broken 
bush, or the broken bark on a frayed sapling, whither and 
when, and at what pace the object of pursuit has passed 
that way, that by the consciousness of, and confidence ia 
your own self-power, self-energy, snd self-sufficitdicy to 
all emergencies, that it must be considered as a sport, and 
as one of a high and noble order. To these advantages 
Again are to be added the wild and glorious haunts of na- 
ture into which it leads our vagrant footsteps— the springs, 
fitted to be the baths of brighter nymphs than any of those 
who trod immortal. Dryads or Oreads of Delia's train, by 
which we eat our frugal meal, and ivith which we qualify 
our temperate cups— the high and liberal mountain- tops, 
visited by a clearer and more lustrous sunshine, fanned 
by a purer and more exhilarating air, than any known to 
the sleek citizen, to which we climb, led by the fierce ex- 
citement of pursuit; and then the ruddy watch-fire silently 
blazing In the depths of the mysterious wilderness before 
the bark-roofed shanty, before the hemlock bed, which 
shelter and console us aHer the long tramp and the hurried 
chase-^he awakening to the cries of the early birds, in 
the fresh gray of the awakening dawn, the delicious baUi 
in the clear basin of the mountain-torrent, the woodman's 
morning meal of trout or venison, cooked by the glowing 
embers, and eaten with no better condiments than appetite 
and exereise and health may furnish— all these— all these 
are the delights which add so inspiriting a charm to the 
North Country still-hunt, and half tempt the dwellera of 
pent cities to abandon the culture, the luxury, the com- 
panionship, and the civilization of gentlemen, for the coore 
congenial toils and more inspiriting delights of the wood- 
man's life. 

That is an aspiration which all men, who have tasted of 
the freshness, the originality, the primitive elaatic vigor 
of the woodland life, untrammeled by no formulic, fettered 
by no false and absurd conventionalities, a life empha* 
tically of men, desire to taste again— ^yeam after it, bow 
eagerly, when debarred from it by the hateful necessities 
of business— and, when they return to it, atYer years of 
desuetude, greet it as old men would greet renewed nian- 
hood, or exiles restored home. This is the feeling which 
is so instinct of life, and sunshine, and breezy freshness 
in the writings of the earlier and more original of Eng- 
land's poets— which prompted one great Romon to cry 
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moarnfully, <* O nUf O nu, quando 4go U a»pieiamf" 
and another to admit half apologetically, aa if it were in 
■ooie Bort a reproach. " Ftumina amem et ^fflvas mmios' 
qut ingloriui ammts;" and in all breasta a aomethiog of 
thia honter'a apirit, under one form or other will barat 
perennial, until we go whither the weary are at rest, and 
the wicked ceaae from troabllng. And a good apirit it ia, 
in moderation, and good to be Indulged and ao up with 
the foreat chaunt. 



So it ia— yet let na aing 
Honor to the old bowstring ! 
Honor to the bugle horn ! 
Honor to the woods unahom ! 
Honor to the Lincoln green ! 
Honor to the woodman keen ! 

and health, and joy, and auccesa atill increaaing to the bold, 
the fair, the gallant hunter, aa all ill-fortunes and moat 
foul reveraea to the disloyal pot-hunter, the low and aordid 
poacher of whatever hind he be ! 



AMINIDAB ATKINS. 

A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 



A CURIOUS specimen, to be sure, was Aminidab 
Atkins. Six feet two in his stockings, (" if so be*' 
he had any on,) and from crown to sole as gnarly 
and nnwedgable as though fashioned wholly out of 
hickory knots ; with a huge shock of grizzly-sable 
hair, resembling a mass of big wires ; with sharp 
black eyes, that, instead of looking afront, seemed 
fiercely regarding each other ; with a large, irregu- 
lar, bristly and ruddy face, over which} nevertheless, 
ahone a gleam of shrewd intelligence and sturdy 
honesty ; somewhat such was the outward man of 
Aminidab Atkiips. A " right down'' Yankee was 
he of the hill-country of interior New England, and 
few things were there which, in the lapse of sixty- 
five years, he had n't " tried his hand at." At Uie 
time of my first seeing him, he was chiefly a farmer, 
occupied in the not inapproprictte task of wringing 
bread out of the reluctant soil of certain arable 
mountain acres. 

He had, however, another " gift," which he could 
not 8ufl*er to He idle. He was what was called a 
'* Free-wilier," and "reckoned he had a call to 
preach." Happening myself, on a certain winter, 
to be *' keeping school" in a certain town, the main 
part whereof rejoiced in the name of " Tophet 
SMramp" — a town, by the way, which, for a marvel, 
could boast neither clergyman, lawyer, nor doctor — 
I accompanied my landlord's family, one Sunday, to 
a '' meeting," held in a school-house of a town near 
by. And lo ! the officiating minister was the Amini- 
dab aforesaid. 

The memory of that day's doings and beings re- 
mains, after full eighteen years, as distinct and vivid 
as it was the day following. That singing (so called) 
wherein one hundred noses (including Aminidab's) 
demonstrated what virtue there was in that impor- 
tant feature — those ineffable quavers and shakes, 
which made the building itself shake, as if in sym- 
pathy-^how eould I forget them ? And the sermon 
— Hoever since have I heard its equal or like. His 
theme was the manna, that " little round thing," (as 
he repeated a hundred times,) whereby the desert- 
wandering Hebrews were pretematurally fed. All 
that long summer day he handled that " little glo- 
bule," and if those present were not for once full 
fed, 't was not his fault. The manna, he said, was 
Christ, who was miraculously sent down from 
Heaven to feed the souls of earth's wanderers, as 
they journeyed from the Egypt of a " state of nater" 



to the Promised Land of a "state of grace." Its 
round shape indicated the Saviour's eternity, since 
in the East the globe was the symbol of eternity. 
The parallel was run out into a minuteness of detail 
that was really wonderful, and showed the preach- 
er's Comparison to be very large indeed. 

One peculiarity of Aminidab I am reluctant to 
mention, but he may claim the benefit of the apology, 
that every other man present did the same thing. 
An enormous lump of Vii^inia's weed distended his 
cheek through every part of the service, and the 
liquid consequences thereof he must, by moderate 
calculation, have disbursed one million times during 
the day. I trust the reader will be merciful to 
Aminidab and to his historian, in respect of this 
item. 

To a reflecting person Aminidab was a rich sub- 
ject for analysis, as were all his sayings and doings. 
Many a shrewd, pithy saying was his, and many a 
maxim, whereby anybody might profit, not borrowed 
from books, but struck out by the attrition of a ro- 
bust intelligence against the experiences of a hard, 
toilsome lot. (The stones were " dreadful thick" on 
Aminidab's land.) 

On the whole, a benison rest on thy memory, 
Aminidab Atkins! Certainly thou wert not an 
Adonis in person. But then that huge, rough hulk 
of thine encased both the mind and the heart of a 
man. Thou didst fight for thy country's independ- 
ence, when need was, against foes hard to encoun- 
ter, and thou didst afterward fight for thine own in- 
dependence against still more formidable foes, the . 
hard, stony soil and bleak elements of mountainous 
New England. And in both cases alike thou wert 
bold, unflinching, indomitable. Thine oratory came 
not of the rhetorical professor's teaching, nor did a 
Roscius shape thy gesticulation. But Naiure was 
thine instructor, and she bade thee speak then, and 
then only, when thou hadst somewhat to say ; and 
that ponderous fist of thine, upheaved and brought 
down by the impulse of feeling, bore burden not un- 
meet to the double bass of thy stentorian voice. 
Thou spakest, not from any authority conferred by 
the " imposition of hands" of men inferior (it may 
be) to thyself in worth, but by the right of having 
something to communicate, which others desired to 
hear, and were the belter for hearing. Who shall 
presume to say thou didst speak amiss? 

D. H. Barlow. 
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maid I I loTe but thee, 



Sweet maid I . . . tweet maid I . . . awcetmold Hove but Uice. 
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H« raisM hit eje lo her lattict high, 

While he aoAJy breathed hit bopet, 
AVith amazement, he teet awing aboat with the 
breeze^ 
All ready, a ladder ofropet! 
Up up he haA soiie, the bird it flown * 

^' What it Ihit on the ground ?" ouolh he ! 
" Oh, it*« plajii that the lovet, here't tome gentle- 
roan't glovet, 
She't off. and it't not with me," 
For ihete giovet, iheee glovei, they noTer belong^ 
to me, kc. 



m 

Of courte ynn*d have thought, he'd have foUow'd 
and foiiRht. 
At that waa " a ducllinff ave," 
But thit ffay Cavalier he quite aeom'd the idea 

or putting htintelfin a rage. 
More wiee by far, he put up hit guitar, 
And at homeward he went, tung he, 
" When a lady elopet down a ladder of ropea, 
She may go to Hong Kong for me." 
She may go, ihe may go, the may go to Hong Kong 
for me, Am:* 
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It was my first sweet memory when I woke, 
This lovely mom, from ro«y dreams of thee, 
That H WBS thy natal day. The pleasant thought, 
As then I roosed, danced in my heart's deep fount. 
As the light shadow of a singing-bird 
Dances within the bosom of the lake, 
When the young warbler in his morning joy 
Is fluttering in the air. 

I wandered forth 
At early dawn, my sweet and lovely friend, 
To muse on thee and look upon the world 
Of nature in the dim and waxing light 
Of the slow-coming sun. My blessed thoughts 
Of thee, deep-thrilling through the sacred spring 
Of beauty and of music in my soul, 
Perchance diffused unwonted loveliness 
O'er all things visible, and gave a tone 
Of heavenly sweetness to earth's melodies. 
I saw a thousand beauties in the air. 
The wave, the greenwood, the blue sky, and thou. 
Thou fair one, wast a part of all. 1 heard 
A thousand joyous tones of waking life, 
And thy low voice was in each sound, the soul 
Of all its sweetness. The bright morning star, 
£ttiining amid the purple of the dawn. 
Looked on me with the soft light of thine eyes ; 
Each holy drop of dew that glowing slept 
Upon the violet's bosom seemed thy tear 
Of joy or grief; the forest-willows swayed, 
The white clouds floated and the young waves danced 
With fairy grace like thine ; and every stream 
And breeze that murmured in my ear had caught 
Thy voice's gentle cadence. Nature seemed 
As she had borrowed thy own witcheries, 
To greet thy birth-day with a beautiful 
And fitting welcome. 

Dear and distant friend, 
Sweet spirit of young joy, I send to thee, 
Upon this day, by every gentle bird 
And wave and genial breeze and floating cloud. 
My deep heart's deepest blessing. Many friends 
Who love thee well are gathering round thee now 
With their warm greetings— oh ! let mine be breathed. 
As by a spirit- voice from out the air, 
To thy pure soul, when thou hast left the throng 
And sought some lone and quiet spot to muse 
At thy dear hour of eve. 'T is not alone 
A gay and joyous message that I send 
This day to thee-«h no ! I send a sigh, 
A tear, a fervent prayer for thee, a deep 
And earnest benediction on thy life, 
Such as a father's yearning heart might give 
To his long absent child. The mom was bright 
And beautiful, and my full heart rejoiced 
In nature's glories and in dreams of thee, 
But, with the passing of the hours, the clouds 
Have gathered o'er the zenith, and a gloom. 



A deep, mysterious gloom, as 't were a dim, 
Pale exhalation from a sea of tears. 
Is settling o'er my spirit. Oh! that this 
May be no omen of life's coming ills, 
My chosen friend, to thee. 

Thy life, bright girl. 
Is In its glowing spring-tide ; passing time 
Has touched thee but to open the sweet flowers 
Of thy young womanhood. Thy natal day 
Ckmies not to thee, as mine to me, with thoughts 
Of life's fast- fading prime, and yet, my friend, 
Thou art a mourner. Thy loved mother sleeps 
Where the Ohio rolls its silver tide. 
And thy dear father slumbers where the waves 
Of a far southern stream breathe out a dii^e, 
A wild, sweet dirge, around his lonely grave, 
Thou art an orphan, and the rainbow-hopes. 
That shone in thy young morning, have dissolved 
In darkness and in tears, but oh ! let not 
Thy strong, high spirit falter in life's stem 
And bitter trials. 

Gentle friend, my prayer 
To Ood is for thy welfare. May this day, 
As often as it comes to thee on earth. 
Come as an angel . May it always bring 
A thousand perfumes on its wings, and chant 
In the rich music of a thousand tongues 
To thy exulting spirit. Though it comes 
In the sad autumn of the fading year, 
When melancholy winds through leafless woods 
Are mourning o'er the grave of perished flowers, 
Oh, may it ever find within thy heart 
Those glorious flowers that perish not, but bloom 
Brighter amid the chilling tempest. Thou, 
Sweet spirit, hast inherited from Heaven 
The fearful dower of genius. Oft it proves 
A fatal gift, but it may ever be 
The fount of deathless joys, of ecstasies 
Deep, holy and immortal. 

Bright one, thou 
Canst bear life's darkest fortunes. If the spring 
Of common pleasures perish, and the earth 
Is one wide desert, where no diamond wave 
Murmurs beneath its palm-tree, thou canst turn 
To Heaven's own fount within thy breast, and slske 
Thy spirit's burning thirst. There thou canst find 
A Paradise unparched by summer heats, 
Unvisited by autumn's chilling frosts, 
Unswept by winter's desolating storms. 
Where breezes, birds and gushing fountains vireave 
The hymn of heaven, where myriad roses blow 
As bright as if they were the images 
Of stars reflected back to their own skies — 
A Paradise where gentle angels come 
To hold communion with thee, and where Ood 
Walks as of old he walked in Eden's bowers. 



FIGHT OF LIFE. 



Wild hurricane sweeps swiftly o'er the plain. 

And stormy tempests hurriedly pass by. 
At his command who never did complain. 
But did upon the cross for sinners die- 
Bo storms of life shall fly all quickly past. 

And earth receive us in her peaceful womb. 
To sleep while Time's long, sinful ages last, 



And rise immortal from the darksome tomb- 
Then Virtue shall in glorious beauty rise, 

Encircled in Religion's sacred arms; 
Then shall the good— the only tmly wise. 
Be free forever from earth's rude alarms- 
Unbending, then, misfortune's storms defy, 
Fight the great fight of life— in triumph di«. w. a. 
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Memoin qf WtUiam Wordsworth, Pott^LaureaUj D. C.L, 
By Ckristopktr Wordswortht D. D. Edited 6y Sknry 
Rud, Bottom: Titkno/rt Rud ^ Fields. Jn noo 
volumes, Voi. 1, 16mo. 

The object of Dr. Wordsworth in theie memoin ii to 
give a biographical commentary on Wordsworth*! writ- 
ings, stating the time nnd place of their composition, and 
the mental moods from which they proceeded. There 
appears to have been some indisposition on the part of the 
family to have a biography written after the usnal manner. 
The consequence is that the volume before us, though ex- 
ceed iogly iDteresting to a lover of Wordsworth's poetry, 
and more than sustaining the common impression of his 
nobleness as a man, is comparatively destitute of incidents. 
Dr. Wordsworth himself, though he has a profound re- 
verence for his uncle's genius and character, and though 
he manifests an appreciation of portions of his poetry, ap- 
pears to us to overlook the poet's essentisl originality and 
power. Thus in commenting on the celebrated lines on 
Tintem Abbey, written in 17Se, Dr. Wordsworth, instead 
of taking the ground that they contain within themselves 
an absolutely new element of thought, and an element 
which resppeared in all the higher poetical literature of 
the nineteenth century, contents himself with moralizing 
on the possible perversions of their meaning. 

The great charm of the volume comes from Words- 
worth's own letters and memoranda. These give us 
more than a glimpse of the processes of his mind and the 
formation of his character, while they prove that few 
poets have ever existed of greater moral elevation of sen- 
timent and life. The position he early took in regard to 
the responsibility of a poet in the exercise of his powers, 
and his duty not to pander to a corrupt taste, is indicated 
in a conversation which he had with Klopstock in 1798. 
The latter asked him if he was not delighted with Wie- 
land's poem of Oberon, " I answered that I thought the 
story began to flag about the seventh or eighth book ; and 
observed, that it was nnworthy of a man of genius to make 
the interest of a long poem turn entirely upon animal 
gratification. He seemed at first disposed to excuse this 
by saying that there are different subjects for poetry, 
and that poeU are not willing to be restricted in their 
choice. I answered that I thought the passion of love 
aa well suited to the purposes of poetry as any other 
passion ; but that it was a cheap way of pleasing to fix 
the attention of the reader through a long poem on the 
pure appttiu. 'Well! but,' said he, <yoa see that 
such poems please everybody.' I answered that it was 
the province of a great poet to raise people up to his own 
level, not io descend to theirs. He agreed, and confessed, 
that on no account whatever would he have written a 
work like the Oberon." 

No reader of Coleridge's " Friend" can possibly have 
overlooked that number that contains the observations on 
the education of the mind, in reply to a communication of 
Professor Wilson, signed Mathetes. It has been com- 
monly attributed to Coleridge, but in this volume it is 
claimed as the composition of Wordsworth. There is 
one sentence which we have always thought to be un- 
excelled in the prose literature of the century, and it 
proves that Wordsworth might have reached high emi- 
nence as a prose writer, had he chosen to express his 
thoughts in that form. "We have been discoursing," 
he says, " of infancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth— of 
pleasures lying upon the unfolding intellect plenteoosly 



as morning dew-drops— of knowledge inhaled insensibly 
like a fragrance— of dispositions stealing into the spirit 
like mnsic from nnknown quarters— of images uncalled 
for and rising up like exhalations— of hopes plucked like 
beautiftil wild-flowers from the rained tombs that border 
the highways of antiquity to make a garland for a living 
forehead ; in a word, we have been treating of nature as 
a teacher of truth through joy and through gladness, and 
as a creatress of the faculties through a process of smooth- 
ness and delight." 

The extracts from Wordsworth's tract on the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, also give evidence of great prose power, if 
the expression be allowable. As a poet his genius is now 
as unquestioned as it ever really was unquestionable. 
This biography will certainly add to his fame in just tho 
proportion whieh it adds to our knowledge of him. The 
notes by Professor Reed are so excellent in tone and style, 
that we almost wish that to him had been committed the 
task of writing the biography. 



The Book of Oratory. By Edward C. Marshall, M. A. 
New York: D. Appleton jr Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Here is a thick volume of some five hundred pages, in 
which the ingenuous youth of the country may, for the 
first time, find ample materials to declaim American 
speeches, full of American sentiment, and not lacking in 
Americanisms in thought and Americanese in language. 
Webster, Everett, Calhoun, Clay, Wirt, Dickenson, 
Butler, Berrien, Hunter, Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, 
Corwin, Winthrop, Prentiss, Sumner, Mann, Douglass, 
and some ten or twenty more American speakers, are more 
or less copiously quoted from ; and bte orations, delivered 
since the publication of the last oratorical speaker, are 
commonly preferred. The result is necessarily a book of 
inferior quality, if it be compared with volumes composed 
of selections from the world's great orators. We know 
that certain excellent pieces have become flat from con- 
stant repetition, and also that the usual way to make new 
Books of Oratory is to practice the mnximsof the Eclectic 
philosophy among the old ones. Mr. Marshall, in avoid- 
ing old pieces, has forgotten old orators. Burke, for in- 
stance, has numberless splendid passages in his nine 
volumes which have never been touched by editors of 
school books; and, in a less degree, the same is true of 
Fox, Pitt, Erskine, Plunket, Shiel, Brougham, Macaulay, 
and a score of others. Many of Mr. Marshall's selections 
from the late efforts of American stastemen are as worthy 
of their place as any he might find in the books, but there 
is also a great deal of trash in his volaroe which has not 
even the merit of being deckmatory. In spite of these 
drawbacks, however, the volume is not without interest 
and value j and whether or not it be calculated for schools, 
we have found that it well rewards an hour's time spent 
in its examination. 



History qf Greece. By George GroU. Boston: John P. 

JewettfCo. ro/.4, 12mo. 

Of all the published volumes of this important work the 
present is perhaps the most interesting and attractive. 
The chapters on the rise and growth of the Persian Em- 
pire, and the whole series of events connected with the 
Peraian invasion of Greece to the battle of Marathon, are 
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executed with niArked ability, and exhibit their ■abjects 
in a novel and vivid li|fht. In the chapter on the Ionic 
philoaophera, a niaaterly diaaertation on Greek philosophy 
ia followed by a critical biography of Pythagoraa, and an 
expoaition of hia philoaophy. Mr. Grote'a method of in- 
terpreting the phenomena of Greek life ia eminently 
original, and he aucceaafully vindicatea the Greek demo- 
cracy from the chargea which are uaually alleged agninat 
it. Nothing can be more triumphant than his defenae of 
the people from the charge of ingratitude to Miltiadea. 
Indeed, moat of the coromonplacea in the rooutha of Eng- 
Hah and American talkers about Greek politics, he proves 
to be libels or facts misunderstood. He is as shrewd as 
he is learned aad profound, and the present volume has 
many n note, in which, aAer stating some deep German 
view of an event or institution, be demolishes it in one 
sentence of penetrating sense. Throughout the work we 
are continually conscious that we are reading the pro- 
duction of one whose practical experience in political and 
business life is as available in guiding his historical in- 
vestigations, as his philosophic method and colossal 
scholarship. Every American should moke this book his 
study. 

The Philosophy of Mathematics. Translated from the 
Cours de PhUoaophie Positive of Auguste Comte, bff 
W. M. Gillespie^ Prqfessor of Civil Engineering, etc. 
in Union College. Nno York: Harper f Brothers. 
1 vol Qvo. 

This volume, for clear, sharp, exact, penetrating thought, 
is altogether superior to any work on the philosophy of 
mathematical science we have ever seen. As the title 
indicates, it is a translation from the purely mathematical 
portion of Comte's great work on positive science, and 
however widely thinking men may differ as to many posi- 
tions in the other portions of that remarkable production, 
there can be no doubt as to the validity and value of this. 
Comte, when he comes to questions of history, theology, 
and politics, appears to us defective in intellectual con- 
sclent iourness; for though his understanding is vigorous 
and comprehensive, and in itself admirably fitted to see 
objects in what Bacon calls <*dry light," its action is 
directed by prejudices singularly bitter, and a will sin- 
gularly vehement; and the result is intellectual will- 
fulness leading to unconscious intellectual dishonesty. 
He is a great hater as well as a great thinker. He 
traverses large periods of history in a few sentences 
of audacious generalization, and with general principles 
thus asserted rather than established, begins his rigorous 
and remorseless deductions. Instead of evolving princi- 
ples from facts, he projects principles from his own mind, 
and forces facts into n seeming conformity to them ; and 
the dazzling originiility and deductive fertility of his pro- 
positions, make us at first insensible to their doubtful 
truth in our admiration of their breadth and power. The 
present portion of his work, however, furnishes no occa- 
sion for the exercise of those qualities of his mind which 
interfere with the purely scientific action, and no person 
with a taste for profound and imaginative thought can 
read it without advantage and delight. 



English Songs and Other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 
A Ntw and Revised Edition. Boston : Tieknor, Rud 
4r Fields, 1 vol. l2mo. 

This volume, one of the most elegant ever issued from 
Ticknor's press, is a new edition of an old favorite of 
American renders. It contains seventy new poeoji, as 



well as a considerable number of additional draniatie 
fragments ; and the additions are worthy of being " an- 
nexed" to the original body of verse, being marked by 
similar excellencies of feeling and fancy. An a song 
writer, Barry Cornwall is especially distii^uished for the 
ease with which bis sensitive imagination shapes the 
emotion of the moment, communicating the whole poww 
of his mind to the expression of its moat flitting mood and 
evanescent sentiment. There are lyrics in the volons 
which are the very ecstasy of glee, and seem to cooe 
from a heart which has not one sombre feeling ; nnd there 
are others so impregnated with despair that they soaad 
to misanthropic hearts like shrieks of a congenial soul ,* 
but neither the gladness nor the gloom appears to have 
its root in any fixed and controlling sentiment. This 
sweet or sad surrender of the whole soul to the feeling and 
object which momentarily impress it, and its imroediats 
escnpe after the work of expression is done, ia a great 
gift of genius, and Barry Cornwall possesses it in a high 
degree of excellence. After the first delight of reading a 
volume so full of the joy and tumult of imaginati?e 
passion aa the present, the critical reader has a farther 
pleasure in going over it to watch the variations of 
thought and emotion from poem to poem, and to observe 
the wide field of interior experience the author's lyrical 
rapture has traversed. 

The Solitary of Juan Pkmandez ; or the Real Robinson 
Crusoe. By the author ofPieeiola. Translated from 
the French by Anne T. Wilbur. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
f Fields. I vol. ISmo. 

This volume, the production of the author of *< Pie- 
ciola" — the most delightful and most popular of pyscho- 
logical romances— is devoted to the life of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, and is altogether the most interesting biography of 
him that we possess. It has all the attmctiveneaa of a 
novel of adventure, being vivid in representation both oi 
incidents and character, and tracing with clearness and 
simplicity the efl'ects of soHtude on the solitary's mind 
and disposition. In addition to its merits as a narrntive, 
it teaches with great power the lesson, that inan'a best 
nature is developed by contact and companionship with 
his fellows, and that solitude injures him both mentally 
and morally. " Delicious is solitude !" says the French 
Tnpper, " but then it is well to have a friend by, to whom 
one can say that solitude is delicious." Miss WilbuHs 
translation of the work is executed with care and elegance. 

The Gold Worshipers ; or the Days toe Live in. A Future 
Historical Novel. By the Author qf " Whitefriars.** 
New York : Harper ^ Brothers. 

" The Gold Worshipers" are a class of religionists so 
numerous in all Christian lands, that this novel is sore of 
a vast circulation if it should chance to be read by a moiety 
of them. The particular subject of the work is the rail- 
road speculations of England during the reign of King 
Hudson,* and a very lively picture is given of the excite- 
ment among all orders of English society during the do- 
minion of that potentate of Locomotivedom. The style is 
vigorous, animated and sparkling with that infusion o{ 
irony in the artifice of the composition so characteristic 
of the ruling school of English novelists; trad the "whole 
representation evinces no ordinary talent for sntirical de- 
scription of manners nnd brilliant though sketchy cha- 
racterization. Mrs. Sparkleton is a gem of roguish cha- 
racter, not altogether unworthy of the penetratin|f dis- 
cernment and plastic brain that produced the Becky Sharp 
of" Vanity Fair." 
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one would wish to meet oa a smnmer's day. He is, 
however, deeper than he teems ; is limited in his 
means ; practices a rigid economy of his ezpendituie; 
drives hard bagains; and was never known to pay 
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myself, if thou canst cheat me with enjoyment, be 
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that day my last. ... If ever I say to the passing 
moment — ^* Stay, thou art so fair!' then mayst thou 
cast me into chains; then will I readily perish ; then 
may be the death-bell toll ; then thou art free from 
thy service." Mephistopheles tried his hand at this 
problem, and whirled Faustus through some pretty 
rarietiesof, to him, hitherto untried being ; but there 
was an indestructible something in the scholar's na- 
ture which declined saying to the passing moment, 
"stay!" The frippery of life could not entangle 
him, its sensuality could not drown him ; and Me- 
phistopheles had the inexpressible mortification to 
see him slip through his fingers at the end. Thus 
this, the only accurately recorded sale, proved a sell. 
But it must not be supposed that in all, or, per* 
haps, in these days, in any cases, the soul-seller 
comes face to face with the great soul-buyer. That 
personage has agencies established throughout so- 
ciety, and the moment the desire to sell arises in 
any human breast, an authorised deputy is found in 
any man's next neighbor. It is, indeed, astonishing 
to notice in what a summary manner a Satanic com- 
mission is extemporized. You are conversing with 
an acquaintance of many years' standing, in whose 
words and acts you never discovered the scent of 
any brimstone transpirations; and suddenly, as by 
magic, when the talk slips upon certain subjects, he 
stands before you a fully accredited plenipotentiary 
and ambassador extraordinary of the pit, ready to 
treat on weightiest matters, and renewing to you 
his tempting assurances of distinguished considera- 
tion. We shall, therefore, in what suggestions we 
have to make on the subject before us, leave out any 
reference to the ultimate receiver of the article sold, 
supposing that all readers will consider him an im- 
personal force, in the nominative case understood. 

The Sale of Souls is a business prooeedura g^ing 
on every day, among persons widely difiering in age, 
dispositions, talents and character; to write com- 
prehensively of it, therefore, we are compelled to 
survey it in many aspects, and to trace its operation 
in various departments of life. We purpose to give 
an account sales (errors and omissions excepted) of 
transactions where the object obtained is sensual 
enjoyment, social position, money, political eleva- 
tion, or general worldly success. And first we are 
somewhat startled by the fact that, in an act of com- 
merce over which selfishness presides, self is the 
article sold. The peculiarity of a human being con- 
sists in his personality ; and any man who owns this 
is ethically held to have a richer possession than the 
universe can give. Practically, however, it has 
proved one of the cheapest articles which nature 
produces ; and, in a majority of instances, has less 
exchangeable value than an acre of corn or potatoes. 
The cause of this a in some degree owing to com- 
binations on the part of purohasers, but principally 
to a continual glut in the market. The holders of 
the commodity exhibit in general no foresight, in- 
sight, or common knowledge of the law of supply 
and demand; but tumble in upon 'Change like a 
flock of drunkards, and barter away their inheritance 
with absurd reckiessnesa to the first bidder they 



meet. When to this original folly is added the risk 
to the purchaser of buying damaged goods, or goods 
which have already been sold over and over again, 
we need not wonder at that complication of the sub- 
ject, which renders it extremely difficult for a i^- 
lanthropist to lay down such rules to " selves" ia 
the market, as will enable them to get their proper 
price. Nothing is more common than to see the 
transfer made in early youth, and the " immediate 
jewel" of the soul squandered away upon the mere 
nuts and raisins of boyhood ; so that when the child 
arrives at the age of reason, and casts a comprehen- 
sive gianoe over the many prizes within the reach 
of overreaching, he discovers with ingenuous shame 
that he has parted with his whole stock in trade. 
Next in the order of indiscretion is the sale which 
is made for a few of the bonbons of the senses, and 
self is hurried ofiT for a few bottles of Jersey cham- 
pagne — which is emphatically " the Devil's wine." 
A more enlarged view of society soon shows the 
foolish young sensualist that a judicious selfishness, 
a short " masterly inactivity" in seizing the poisoned 
cider, would have given him a chance at least to bid 
his soul, in the great auction of sensuality, for the 
choicest distillations of Burgundian orchards and 
vineyards of the Rhine. Such prodigals of their 
souls meet one every day in the streets, sacking, 
with vacant stare, diminutive canes, and troubling 
the lover of good bargains for mankind with a sus- 
picion that, small as was their price, pity for the sold 
should be modified with pity for the purchaser. But, 
perhaps, even when the baigain is for the best things 
which sensuality has in its keeping, the transaction 
is of doubtful propriety. It is claimed for sensual 
indulgence, that it is an universal ready-reckoner of 
enjoyment; and as it seems to offer the greatest 
amount of pleasure with the least possible exertion, 
it is worthy of M//-sacrifioe, or surrender of self to 
it. <* So the ear ofDenmark is abused." The truth 
is that this fallacy was originally foiged, and is now 
industriously circulated, not by those who wish to 
sell souls dear, but by those who d«sire to buy souls 
cheap. The mind is so constituted as to see in the 
palace of the sensualist nothing but the stye of a 
hog ; and a disreputable opinion clings to sins of the 
senses, which makes every judicious speculator in 
morality hesitate long before he invests his soul in 
them. 

Besides, we have quite a ghastly series of records, 
which should act as warnings against this disposi- 
tion of selfhood. Among many others, we may re- 
fer to the biographies of two noble lords, Rochester 
and Byron. Rochester made what would be called 
a fair bargain in early life, and, for a few yeare, ran 
quite a picturesque career of debauchery; but the 
result was shame, misery, death, and a damnatory 
duodecimo volume by Bishop Gilbert Burnet ; which 
last comes near being an aigument against all spi- 
ritual trafficking whatever, so full is it of groans and 
devils of an azure tint. Every man of this century 
knows what a satanic fuse Byron made about his 
youthful indiscretion, and how the metrical records 
of his attempts to annul the contract are fitly de- 
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nominated " The Literature of Desperation." We 
can Bee him now as he appeared at Venice in 1818 
or 1819, haggard, wan, truculent, diadainful, and 
(literally) devili«h handsome— 4ooking like an angel 
who had Bold out ! 

AAer these experiments, made almost for the pro- 
fessed purpose of testing the theory we have been 
combating, it would be insulting to offer, to any man 
of reading and intelligence, the thing ironically styled 
pleasure as the price of his soul. We will accord- 
ingly proceed immediately to the next article in the 
world^s wares, commonly supposed to have an ex- 
changeable value equal to the worth of a human 
heart and will ; and this is social position. It must 
be admitted that many soulless gentlemen and ladies 
whom we meet in society, appear satisfied with 
their bargain, and contrive to exist very pleasantly 
without feeling the want of what they have parted 
with. So far it would seem that an exact exchange 
of values bad occurred, and the transaction, accord- 
ingly, to be a legitimate commercial operation ; and 
having nothing to do in this scientific inquiry with 
any principles but those of trade, we would not dog- 
matize ethically on the matter, and assert that par- 
ticular individuals we might name, had been cheated. 
They have the frippery they desire, and are not 
troubled with the individuality they have sold. 
Still we would diffidently suggest that it is the ex- 
treme smallness of the soul which justifies the trans- 
action to the economist, and what would be a high 
price to Brummell would be scandalously low to 
Bacon. Our criticism refers to individuals who are 
worth more than they get, and who might make a 
much better trade if they went to other shops. 
" Good Society'' is a phantom which lures many a 
man of talents and virtue into a nonsensical sacrifice 
of self, for the conversation of pigmies, and the sym- 
pathy of flats. Besides, it is disgracefully true, that 
someiimea the sale is made, not for the individual 
himself, but for his dependents. A merchant, for 
instance, lives (mornings and evenings) in a splendid 
house, accustoms his wife and children to a certain 
style of living, and toils all day, in a hot and dingy 
counting-house, among centipedes and wharf-rats, 
to keep up " the establishment." He does not enjoy 
his mode of living, but his ^^dartern" do. At last 
comes a panic; he is on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
he sees, in imagination, his house under the hammer, 
and his daughters keeping infant schools ; and ju6t 
then, in steps a plausible gentleman, who makes him 
aware that there is other property besides ships and 
merchandise. He finds that honor, truth, conscience, 
self-proprietorship, are marketable commodities; 
and aAer some qualms, he sells them for the means 
of paying his debts, and keeping his position ** in good 
society." He knows that he is a liar, a swindler, 
and a cheat, and, moreover, has an impertinent some- 
thing in his own breast, which is continually twit- 
ting him with the fact; but he lives in his old house, 
and his children have the inestimable privilege of 
concluding that education in laborious indolence, 
which constitutes the paradise of the dandy and the 

flirt. Now against such a foolish traffic as this we 



enter our protest on indisputable maxims of political 
economy ; and it is not so uncommon as the fair 
tenants of good society suppose. 

To sell out a man's intellectual and moral being 
for social position we may therefore style a blunder ; 
but can we say the same of the sale for money ? Is 
not this, on the whole, the great commercial trans- 
action of the age, and of all ages ? In truth, so much 
has been said, re-said, and gainsaid on the subject, 
and respectable and intelligent men differ so widely 
in their view of it, that it cannot be disposed of by 
bawling out a few ethical maxims. The framers of 
moral generalities against selling souls for money, 
have commonly been men who have purchased the 
leisure to moralize by going through the very opera- 
tion they condemn. Seneca is one of these equivocal 
generators of truisms which have no personal founda- 
tion in truth. Cssar Borgia, Richard the Third, 
and Captain Kidd, could have written "morels" as 
good as Seneca's. We shall not, theref(N«, assert 
any thing which implies a disrespect for money, 
aa we desire to ofi*end no prejudices by blaspheming 
the religion of the 'community — of course, meaning 
by religion that concrete paganism which really ob- 
tains in the life and manners of most civilized na- 
tions. We are willing to receive as gospel a shrewd 
remark gleaned from the conversation of an eminent 
American philosopher, " that no man is as rich aa 
all men ought to be ;" and by thus candidly admitting 
the worth of wealth we hope to discuss the subject 
without any suspicion of fanaticism. 

But conceding, for the sake of argument, that 
money is a mercantile equivalent for souls, all 
thoughtful men will agree in asserting that the con- 
sideration should be large and solid, and consequently 
agree in condenming the bargains commonly made. 
It is mournful to notice the lack of sagacity evinced 
by the generality of traders when they come to turn 
their spiritual commodity into cash. Impelled by a 
short-sighted avarice, they make tremendous sacri- 
fices of honesty and character for a few pennies, and 
are doubtless ticketed, on certain subterranean day- 
books, as bought " dog-cheap." To such prodigals 
we might say, sell if you will sell, but, for the 
dignity of human nature, exact high prices ! To a 
man of letters, especially, who may be holding ofl" 
in hopes of a rise in the article, nothing can be more 
irritating than the frequent spectacle of authors whose 
souls are literally "not above ninepences"— who 
will squander honor, truth, pereeption of character, 
sympathy with all that is pure and high in ideal 
being, in short, a writer's whole stock in trade, to 
the cunning huckstere of ninepenny pamphlets; thus 
running the risk of damnation in both worlds for the 
paltriest consideration, when a little judgment might 
have given them the chance of a life, death and 
burial in ootavoes. 

"Yirtoe, I grant ]roa, is an idle boast; 

But shall the dignity of vice be lost ?" 

But passing over the common herd of those self- 
selling tradere who make blundering bargains in the 
market of souls, let us now survey that cool and ju- 
dicious class of spiritual merehants, who scrutinize 
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the whole field of commerce with a subtle and with 
a comprehenBive Balance, and pay out their aouls in 
cautious instalments, rigorously exacting their full 
market worth, and receiving a quid pro quo for 
every elevated seutimenti every instinct of humanity, 
every grace of intelligence, as they part with it. 
Such men we occasionally meet in business life; 
men who have not one atom of soul, but have sold 
the last immortal grain of it for hard ca%h. They 
have received the millions they desired ; but have 
they made a good bargain ? The difficulty with their 
case comes from their having no capacities for en- 
joyment left after the sale. Coarse, callous, without 
sympathy, without affection, without frankness and 
generosity of feeling, dull even in their senses, de- 
spising human nature, and looking upon their fellow 
creatures simply as possible victims of their all- 
grasping extortion, it would seem as though they had 
deliberately shut up, one by one, all the sources of 
enjoyment, and had, coiled up in their breasts, a 
snake-like avarice, which would eventually sting 
them to death. Some men find happiness in glut- 
tony and in drunkenness ; but no delicate viands can 
touch their taste with the thrill of pleasure, and what 
generosity there is in wine steadily refuses to im- 
part its glow to their shriveled hearts. Some men 
find delight in poetry, painting, sculpture, music, in 
philosophy, history, science, in the exercise of be- 
nevolent and social affections, in observing the forms 
or in communing with the spirit of nature ; but Old 
Hunks has no sense for these ; can no more detect 
their beauty than a man without the sense of smell 
can delect the fragrance of a rose ; and, seeing in 
them nothing which should arrest the attention of a 
shrewd trader, he scorns all who do. As for religion, 
he pays his pew-tax, and consents to be bored by an 
occasional sermon of a Sunday forenoon ; but his 
real church is the counting-house, his real Bible is 
the Commercial List, his real god is gold. Such 
being the case, we must pronounce the bargain a bad 
one, and we cannot advise the merchant, who may 
now be hesitating, to clinch it, and add one more 
slave to its ignoble army of martyrs. 

But, it may be asked— admitting that a gradual 
selling out of the soul in the tortuous transactions of 
commerce is an unprofitable operation, is not money 
made, at one fell swoop, in a lucky marriage, an ex- 
cellent mode of self-selling ? With a cordial sympathy 
for necessitous young men, and an appreciation of the 
inherent difficulties in the way of their getting an 
honest livelihood, we must give a negative answer. 
It is, on the whole, worse than theft and hack-writing, 
and should not be practiced by ingenuous youth as 
long as any other means of overreaching are within 
their capacities. Without italicizing the brazen 
falsehood and perjury implied in the act of sale, it 
has the peculiar unmanliness of being a traffic in im- 
pulses. To go through the form of selling the power 
of loving a virtuous woman, is fatal to the whole of 
character. If a man cannot disinterestedly love a 
woman, he cannot love any thing else; it indi- 
cates a disposition which would sell country, man- 
kind, and religion, any thing and every thing 



which human nature prizes ; casts doubt on all pro- 
fessions of principle or love a person might after- 
ward make ; and indicates a nature so ignoble as to 
be incapable even of great vices. Should these con- 
siderations, however, have no weight with dandies, 
penniless and eager for selling out, we cannot too 
strongly impress on their minds the caution, not to 
take rumors ofgreat fortunes for facts. In a youth- 
ful country like ours, where the very excess of 
speculation generates thousands of unprofitable en- 
terprises, and a large portion of the nominal wealth 
of the citizens is in worthless or depreciated stocks, 
heiresses as well as heirs are difficult of detection. 
Fathers of families are commonly shrewder than 
fortune-hunters ; and, in a majority of cases, the 
latter find themselves egregiously taken in, and com- 
pelled to work hard all their lives to support wives 
whom they do not love, and perhaps fathers-in-law 
whom they absolutely detest. Look sharp, there- 
fore, O disciple of Cupid-Mammon, that thy beloved 
one has her fortune well invested ; demand a schedule 
of her property, and examine the locality of her 
multitudinous acres ; and if you see Norwich and 
Worcester estimated at par, and Eastern townships 
reckoned at so much a foot, break off the match in a 
burst of honest indignation at her deceit, and carry 
thy valuable person to a property made up of less 
uncertain items. " Not whom you marry, but how 
much you marry," is the real question among the 
Hon. Tom Shuffletons of every age. 

So far our references to the traffic in souls have 
been confined to private speculators, who trade for 
the world's lower prizes, and whose actions find no 
record in history or the newspapers. Let us now 
mount to a higher and more dignified region, where 
the traffic is conducted on systematic principles, and 
where a person has the power of selling not only him- 
self but the people he represents, and of pocketing 
the price of both. This is a beautiful department of 
commerce, and one which an economical philo- 
sopher lingers over with delight. It is almost need- 
less to state that we allude to the science and art of 
politics, or the maxims and methods of selling souls 
to a government, a party, or a mob. The gliding 
principle of this science has a geometrical precision 
of definition, and may be thus expressed : The nearest 
road to offices of trust and honor is by the short cut 
of dishonor ; and " many there be that go in thereat." 

The advantage held by politics over all other pro- 
fessions, in respect to the matter under consideration, 
is the absence of trickery on the part of the pur- 
chasers. Every roan who is disposed to trade re- 
ceives the full political value of his heart and brain, 
his conscience and will, his character and means of 
influence; and he occasionally has the opportunity 
of fixing his own price, and selling himself at a pre- 
mium which is sometimes ruinously high to the 
buyer. Prices, of course, vary according to the 
amount of moral or intellectual reputation a man has 
to sell. There are exigencies in parties and admi- 
nistrations, when a powerftil opposition debater, 
with a great influence in the country, can have any 
thing which his egotism dictates, can, in fact, take 
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all the point out of a celebrated epigram by realizing 
its fantastic conditions : 

" The best ■pecnktion which the market affords 

To any enlightened lover of pelf, 
la to bay Addington up at the price he ia worth. 

And aell him at that which he pata on himaelf." 

The elder Pitt had repeated opportunities to sell at 
his own estimate of his worth, and declined them. 
Henry Fox, his rival in the House o£ Commons, 
possessed sufficient intelligence to entitle him to 
make terms equally as good, had not his moral cha- 
racter and reputation for patriotism been damaged ; 
and therefore when he sold himself to Newcastle, he 
had to be content with lucrative offices without high 
official position. Had Pitt thought proper to trade 
with Newcastle, he would have sold not only his 
own impassioned genius, but three-quarters of the 
unrepresented Commons of England, whom that 
genius had captivated. It is important, therefore, to 
have, in the game of politics, a large capital of hu- 
man beings and national interests to trade with, and 
the more general the reputation for virtue and pa- 
triotism, the higher the compensation. The old 
Irish way was admirable, although our admiration 
for the trading politicians of that country must be 
modified by the fact that they had vast materials for 
the extempore production of patrioU, which other 
countries do not enjoy. The mass of the Irish peo- 
ple were in a state of inexpressible wretchedness, 
and the government policy was to promote English 
interests with little or no regard to the welfare of 
the swindled Celts. Now nothing was easier than 
for a bright young fellow to operate on the capital 
which the national misery supplied him with— to 
storm in the Irish House of Commons until his ve- 
hemence and talent attracted the Lord-Lieutenant's 
notice — and then to exchange the liberty of invec- 
tive for an office or a pension. A few men like 
Cnrran would not trade ; and he and others like him 
are accordingly not found in the list of Irish Chan- 
cellors, Chief- Justices, and the like. The privilege 
of being a minister of justice was purchased by be- 
traying the country ; and all lucrative judgeships were 
held by apostate patriots. Curran said quite patheti- 
cally, in speaking o£ Ireland, " I might have sold 
her ; I could not redeem her." 

But the history of English politics affords the 
greatest number of maxims applicable to all possi- 
ble forms and modes of political trading ; and we 
would earnestly advise our American aspirants for 
high or low places, to give their days and nights to 
the study of the English records, which are, indeed, 
the very classics of corruption. A modest and mo- 
derate politician, who desires merely a snug sinecure, 
or some two hundred dollars a vote, will find " won- 
drous great contentment*' in the biographies of Sir 
Robert Walpole and the Duke of Newcastle ; but 
a restless, ambitious, rule-or-ruin statesman, should 
model himself on Shaftesbury, the subtilest, readiest, 
most impudent, most audacious, and most intelligent 
of demagogues. It has been asserted that Walpole 
disbelieved in patriotism. This is but one of the 
many libels leveled at that wise and virtuous states- 



man. During his administration the opposition was 
overflowing with vehement lovers of their coimtry ; 
and Walpole purchased patriotism too often to donb* 
its existence. No man ever paid more ready money 
for honor, virtue, and truth than he ; and it is a base 
falsehood to impute a skepticism to him which 
every day of his official life contradicted. Not only 
were politicians paid for their votes, tongues, and 
souls, but the period of his long rule was the para- 
dise of hack-writers. Walpole could not see that 
the public good, or his own political good, required 
that he should give pensions and places to the emi- 
nent poets and novelists of the age, and therefore, 
philosophically indifferent to their wants, he very 
properly left them to starve; but bold and ready 
political pens, prompt in the profundities of party 
and in the elegancies of slang, he freely patronized. 
The glory is due to him of having organized cor- 
ruption into a system, and of fixing a market value 
to every faculty o£ mind and every twinge of con- 
science. 

Of the different modes of selling out in the English 
system, we have space to consider only two— the 
simple and the complicated. There are not many 
men of genius among English traders, and accord- 
ingly the simple method is the most practiced among 
them. It consists— if we may believe that light of 
EInglish divinity, the Bev. Sydney Smith — in going 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, soul in hand, and 
saying to that amiable functionary — " how much will 
you give me for this?" The First Lord, being a 
gentleman, declines to avail himself of the petty 
artifices us^ to cheapen goods ; and, after scruti- 
nizing the soul thus brought to his market, accurately 
estimates the fraction of respectability, intelligence, 
and influence it represents— states the sum he will 
pay— insinuates blandly that the treasury is con- 
ducted on the "one price" system— and to satisfy 
the proprietor of the article that he makes a fair bar- 
gain, ciphers out to him its exact political value to 
the administration, over which his or her majesty 
has called him (the First Lord) to preside. It is said 
of Lord Stowell that, after making some unsuccess- 
ful investments in land, he returned gladly to the 
funds, and was accustomed ever after to speak of 
" the beautiful simplicity of the three per cenU ;" 
and certainly the method of corruption we have de- 
tailed has the same charm o{ beauty and simplicity. 
It works very well, too, in a majority of cases, be- 
cause the First Lord, in addition to the secret ser^ 
▼ice money, has all the offices of the empire in his 
gift, lay and clerical, from archbishoprics and lord 
chancellorships to the lowest positions in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and can therefore pay full prices 
for all souls which are offered. But the complexity 
occurs when the person who desires to sell scorns 
the honest and equitable bargain proposed to him, 
and undertakes the task of raising his political value 
by rushing into factious opposition, and exhibiting 
the utmost intensity of hatred in order to show the 
worth of his friendship. Many politic statesmen, 
celebrated for their conservatism, began their career 
in " the sedition line ;" and after establishing such 
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a reputation for revolutionary tendencies as to give 
them a large capital in popular support, compelled 
the irritated First Lord to come to their own terms, 
and place them in positions where they too could 
plunder the public. Indeed, it is of the first import- 
ance that every young man of genius, who takes up 
the business of politics, should understand the most 
complicated of the Anglo-Saxon methods of raising 
the price of political honor, in order that he may 
escape the moderate compensation of the mere 
jobber in corruption. If he possess commanding 
talents, popular manners, and an eloquence which 
sways the masses, he may be sure that the adminis- 
tration of the day will not be willing to pay him even 
his actual worth. The old campaigners of his 
party, grasping at ambassadorships, secretaryships, 
and lucrative offices in the postal and revenue de- 
partments, are naturally jealous of aspiriog young 
men who evince a disposition to leap at once to a 
share in the leadership of party, by the right divine 
of energy and genius. Now if the penetrating ob- 
servation of Falstafie, after the affair on Gad's Hill, 
be an indisputable maxim, if it be true as that knight 
affirms, that " young men must live," the only course 
for them to take is boldly to extemporize honest 
scruples on some minor political question ; proceed 
to organise their share of popular favor into a capital 
of dissent ; and, boldly denouncing their old asso- 
ciates as traitors and tyranto, to start a schismatical 
political church of their own. The next election 
will prove their value by showing an astounding 
number of scattering votes ; and then is the time for 
them to trade. We have known politidans of this 
sort who received enormous premiums on their par 
value, by such felicitous strokes and strikes for 
higher wages. The English, being an essentially 
practical people, understand this perfectly. Thus 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, in the troubles of Charles' 
reign, began with the popular parliamentary party, 
and, in the height of his power and influence, sold 
out to the king, became prime minister. Earl of 
Strafford, and real ruler of England. To be sure, 
Sir Thomas came to his end on the gibbet, but then 
all politicians have to run risks, and he who is scared 
by such trifles, existing only in potentia^ is unfit for 
the august infamy of successful ratting. A true, in- 
bred, self-seeking, self-selling politician, should be 
as indifferent to a nation's wrath, as he is to its wel- 
fare and its curses ; should, indeed, pursue his own 
interest with a steady aim, and allow the community 
to take care of itself. Why, Lord Foppington could 
say, in reference simply to the requirements of 
fashion, that he would not break an engagement at 
a ball for the salvation of mankind ; and if we do not 
mistake, he buttressed this saying with his exquisite 
oath of " stap my vitals !" Now is it to be tolerated, 
that the salvation of mankind should stand in the way 
of the enlarged and intelligent selfishness of the know- 
ing politician, when even Lord Foppington could 
bru«h it aside with such beautiful nonchalance? 
If every one looks out for himself^ we are pro- 
verbially instructed who it is that will look out 
for all. 



So far we have surveyed only the bright side of 
the picture, and we must now reluctantly glance at 
the dark one. Strange as it may appear to many 
ambitious and indurated professors of practical poli- 
tics, it is still a fact that there exists in the human 
breast a sense of honor, which is often acutely lace- 
rated when forced into this sale of the soul by the 
more intelligent powers of our nature ; and there are 
instances where weak men have been killed by the 
shame and remorse which succeeded the consumma- 
tion of the bargain. The most notable instance is 
that of Charles Yorke, second son of the great Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, and the heir of his mind and 
legal disposition. Charles was perhaps the most 
accomplished lawyer of his day; and, after receiv- 
ing about a hundred thousand guineas in fees and 
retainers, and establishing a professional eminence 
which qualified him for the highest honors of the 
law, his heart began to yearn for the chancellorship. 
The holder of this office in Great Britain is the 
Keeper of the King's Conscience, but to reach the 
bliss of having in custody so precious a moral sense 
as that, the aspirant has often to go through a pre- 
liminary sacrifice of his own. Lord Bacon had 
done this without much inward disquiet, and why 
should not Charles Yorke? Charles, however, was 
a man of stainless honor as well as splendid talents, 
and his political connection was with the Rocking- 
ham whigs. When Lord Camden, the chancellor 
in possession, a man who had space in his heart not 
only for the king's conscience but for a larger one of 
his own, delivered his celebrated tirade against his 
colleagues, for their foolish and tyrannical course in 
American affairs, the Chatham and Rockingham 
whigs took J he ground that there could not be found 
an eminent lawyer in England to take Lord Cam- 
den's place, should the administration dismiss him 
for his honesty and patriotism ; and they denounced 
beforehand the man who should accept the office, as 
a wretch lost to all shame and self-respect, and a fit 
object for the scorn of the lowest of mankind. This 
style of rhetoric, coming from Yorke's own political 
friends, sorely scared away his ambition; and there- 
fore when Camden was dismissed, and the chancel- 
lorship offered to Yorke, he declined the perilous 
honor he so desired to clutch. The king, however, 
was determined to have his soul, and obtained it. 
At a private audience, Yorke was cajoled into the 
belief that he could accept the office without any 
sacrifice of principle — the entreaties and promises 
of the king admirably codperating with his own 
ravenous hunger for the place to produce such a 
hallucination in his mind. With the seals in his 
carriage he drove to his brother's house, where a 
few prominent whtgs had an informal meeting, and 
to the amazement of them all informed them that he 
had accepted Lord Camden's office; and he was 
proceeding to justify his conduct, when he was in- 
terrupted by a torrent of reproaches, in which his 
brother hotly joined, and found himself suddenly 
transferred from the class of honest men into the 
class of rats, apostates and liberticides. Had Yorke 
possessed the firmness of character proper to his 
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peculiar position, he would hare had the usoal coa- 
aolatioa of trading politicians. Smiling blandly at 
the railings of the "outs," he would have gone to 
receive the congratulations of the " ins ;" and, pos- 
sessed of the most honorable and lucrative office in 
the gift of the crown, would have despised all that 
the polite scorn of Rockingham and the thunder- 
ing denunciation of Chatham could urge against 
him, as he sat on his long-sought and dearly-earned 
woolsack. But Yorke was not a man of such hardy, 
constitutional, imperturbable effrontery. Shocked 
and grieved in his inmost soul, he went to his home, 
passed the night in an agony of shame, fell deape- 
rately sick, and on the third day of his new honors 
died, it is supposed, by his own hand. 

We might extend these remarks to deseripCions of 
other soul-sales, where the value received is noto- 
riety, or fame, or some other phantom having no 
visible embodiment; but we must conolnde. 
Throughout our observations we have preserved a 
temper so cool and reasonable, and have traversed 
regions saored to rhetorical horse-racing with a gait 
so staid and mercantile, that we think we have 
really earned the right to be a little moral at the end. 



This right, however, we waive, and prefer that the 
facts and principles we have stated should be tried 
by their intrinsic merits, without being clouded with 
any vapors of sensibility. Our own opinion, after a 
candid examination of the whole ij^atter, is decidedly 
against the common belief, that there is any thing in 
the world which is equivalent in worth to the value 
of a soul ; and we accordiogly believe that all sales, 
from the commencement of creation to the present 
enlightened period, have been failures. The balance 
of popular authority, however, is so much against 
us, that we hold the opinion with modesty and 
moderation ; and the utmost that we can hope from 
the publication of this discoure is to furnish maxims 
which may guide sellers into bargains relatively 
good. The dignity of human nature demands that 
a stop be put to transactions where souls are abso- 
lutely thrown away for less than thirty pieces of 
silver; and we hope at least that there will be esta- 
blished among mankind an Msprit de eorju, by the 
healthy operation of which no man will disgrace 
himself by cutting under the market price, and sell- 
ing his selfhood for less than its fair commercial 
value, as established by Act of Coogreis. P. 



ISOLATION. 



BT S. OAXMB SMITH. 



<* He showed me a desert, fall of quicksands snd perils of every kind : and in the midit a traveler who moved oa- 
wanl alone. < Sach u Ufe,> he Baid>' 



" All, aU, akxM 1*' to solve the doabt, 
To work oar own ■alvation oat, 
CastiJig oar feeble hands aboat 

Tor haman help, for hnman cheer. 
Or only for a haman tear, 
Fofgetting God is always near. 



Alone, with thooght bewildering 
With toil a life-long, weary gneat, 
And love that will not be represied. 



Alone, alone in utmost i 

With conscience fanning evU deed, 

And hearu that break not, thongh thsy bleed. 

The loveliest face hath never bronght 



Its finest look— the deepest thought 
Ii never into langoage wroaght : 

And beauty to the highest Art 
Slips ftom the painter's hand apart. 
And leaves him aching at the heart ; 

And Maale, borne by echo back. 

Pines on Iti lolltary track, 

Till fahit hearto crj, <« Alam ! alack !** 

And Love bean in his heart a tone 
Known anto God bimielf alone, 
He finds no anawer to his own. 

The wine-presa mast alone be trod— 
The barning ploaghehare pressed nnahod— 
There is no rock of help bat God. 



THE BEAM ON THE WATERS. 



BT a. T. CONBAS. 



It wbs ave, and her planet shone down in the dell, 
Ae I stood by the rock where the moantaln- stream fell { 
And watched the pale beam, on the wave where It smiled, 
So tremblingly true and lo meltingly mild : 
And I said—like this billow, thus bright from above, 
Is the heart tnat is lighted by woman's tme love. 
Though rocks and thongh rain his pathway nay fill, 
She shares la his sorrows sad smiles on him still. 



Bat a wave, >mid the rocks, in the rage of the stream. 
From iu tarbalent breast epamed the tremak>oa beam; 
Yet when the spent billows sank sobbing to rast. 
That fond beam ratnmed to its still heaving breast : 
When terrora assail us, and wild passions move, 
O, thns, ever thns, tis with woman's true love. 
She is wronged— she is spumed— yet she loves not the less. 
But weeps whUe she watehes to brighten and blesi I 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 



BT 1. ▲. OODIUX. 



{Concluded from page 93.) 



CHAPTER Xn. 



Oar early daja ! How often bock 
We turn on life^a bewildering track 
To where, o'er hill and valley, playi 
The aonlight of our early daya ! 

D.w.a 



Whilst the Ooean-Bom remained an infant, Don 
Manuel manifested no afiection for him, took no in- 
terest in his welfare ; in fact, he strove to imagine 
that it was not his grandchild, nor the son of his 
daughter ; and had it not been for its mother's sake, 
the old gentleman would have sent the pirate's child 
out of his sight, away from iu mother and himself, 
to be nursed by strangers. For the first year or two 
of its existence, Don Manuel could not separate 
thoughts of the father from the presence of the child ; 
and at times, the loathing he entertained toward the 
character of the parent created in his breast almost 
a disgust for his helpless, innocent offspring. 

As time passed and rendered less vivid the old 
man's realization of the pirate's crimes, whilst it ex- 
panded bis son from a tender bud of beauty and purity 
into a bright and glorious boy of surpassing grace 
and promise, Don Manuel's feelings underwent a 
change. In the lovely prattler that toddled aAer 
him, calling ** Grandpa, grandpa!" turning up his 
rosy mouth for a kiss, the old gentleman forgot Vin- 
cent, and only saw before him the child of his 
heart's-child, his only grandson— and he rendered to 
him the full share of affection that Garcia's son had 
claim to. 

And the mother, neither wife nor widow, what 
were her feelings toward the child, for whose father 
she could neither entertain love, nor respect, nor yet 
hatred ; he who, though living, was to his wife and 
child as one dead ; and whose memory, when dead, 
Vould only shame those near to him, if it lived. Wide- 
reaching, all-sacrificing, deep-seated as a mother's 
love — that most perfect, most heaven-savoring senti- 
ment that exists on earth— can be, was Garcia's love 
for her boy. She thought not of the father, but only 
saw in her child, a seed of immortality, which, though 
it would germinate, wilt, and decay here, was to be 
placed in either the garden or the waste of hereaAer, 
as the culture it received from her should determine. 
Her own hopes of other happiness in life than that 
of striving to perform her duties faithfully, had fled ; 
and the only ray of gladness that penetrated the 
sanctuary of her inner woman-feeliogs, was the 
affection of her son, and the trust that his life would 
be a happy one. 



When the Ooean-Bom reached his sixth yesff, ac- 
companied by his mother, Don Manuel carried hjja 
to Puerto Principe ; and there, in the cathedral, with 
all the pomp and ceremony the church could bestow, 
had him christened Juan Manches. Belote this 
event, the pirate's child had only been called by pet 
names ; but after, as if with the name that had beea 
conferred by the priest's sanction, every unpleasant 
association connected with his grandson's history 
had been removed from the old man's remembranoe, 
he never spoke of him but as Juan. His afiection, 
too» toward the boy grew more fervent ; and Don 
Manuel centered all the high hopes of a paieni's 
heart, that once he had expected Garcia's nuptials 
to fulfill, upon the advancement of her child. 

Desiring to leave a vicinity where the parentage 
of the young Juan was too well known, Doo Manuel 
soon after the boy was christened removed to the 
neighborhood of Matanzas; and here, as no one 
knew of her fatal marriage, by her father's advice, 
Garcia assumed the name of Manches, and passed 
for the widow of a Spanish officer. 

Every thing that money and afiection ooidd do was 
done to make Juan's pathway through life a road 
strewn with flowers. But a destiny we can neither 
fathom nor control, warps our efforts to ends we aimed 
not at ; and nor money, nor love, powerful leven 
though they be, can repress the workings of our na- 
tural predilections, or charm from its willfulness the 
wajrwardness of youth. 

One trait there was in the character of her son that 
much pained his gentle mother. It was the only 
thing in his disposition she desired to alter ; other- 
wise he was all she could wish. His mind was 
brilliant, his person beautiful, his affections warm 
and tender, his principles good, and his sentiments 
generous, but within, there was a strong and ever 
active energy, that would not be satisfied with the 
commonplace routine of peaceful life. He craved 
excitement; when a mere child he loved to ride 
wild horses, to scale dangerous passes ; and as be 
grew older, his whole mind was bent upon going to 
sea and becoming a sailor. 

Against this inclination the mother and the grand- 
father, both used their most strenuous exertions. 
They pictured forth in glowing colors, the perils and 
privations of a sea life ; the terrors of the storms, the 
horrors of the calms, the dangers from wind and 
water. They spoke of the hardships, the severance 
of friends, the absence of home and home-comforts ; 
but the more arguments they advanoed to show why 
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be had better remain on shore, the stronger did Joan's 
anxiety become to go to sea. 

He acted kindly in the matter though; he did not 
say that go he would, but besought them so earnestly 
to gratify his wish, so ardently pleaded with his 
mother and his grandfather, that their judgments were 
conquered by their affections, and they reluctantly 
consented to the boy's request. 

They endeavored, however, to persuade the lad to 
postpone entering the service until be was older; 
for when he coaxed them into acquiescence, the 
Ocean-Bom was barely fourteen. But Juan com- 
puted time to come with youth's measure, and two 
years, or even one ahead, appeared to him an age ; 
whilst to his mother and grandfather, who had lived 
long enough to know that years fly on eagles' pi- 
nions, and are gone almost before you can realize 
their presence, the thoughts of their pet leaving them, 
even aAer the expiration of four years, was painful. 

Having gained his first point, their assent on any 
terms, the boy knew that the same means continued, 
would prevail upcm his doting relatives to comply 
with his other wish— to enter the Spanish navy at 
once ; the warrant he received a few months after 
the completion of his fourteenth year, showed that 
Juan's calculations had been correct. 

With the blessings and prayers of his mothei^ 
never before separated from her chUd — and who saw 
him start with many fearful forebodings, accom- 
panied by Don Manuel and Don Henrico, the Ocean- 
Bom started for Havana, to commence his career 
upon that element where— though he was ignorant 
of the fact — he was tossing when first he saw light. 

Don Henrico, of all those interested in Juan's wel- 
fare, was the only one who experienced no regret 
at the youth's departure from home. Having a na- 
tural sympathy for the service, in which he had 
passed many years, he thought Juan would be as 
well ofl* at sea as if he were elsewhere ; and be- 
sides, Don Henrico believed his own ends would be 
advanced by the boy's absence. The love the Don 
had cherished for Garcia, before her seizure by the 
pirate, instead of diminishing or growing dull from 
age or rebuflTs, had increased in volume and deep- 
ened in intensity. 

Don Henrico's first passion for the lady had been 
more excited by her personal grace and symmetry, 
than by her mental accomplishments. The splendor 
of the casket had so attracted his attention, that he 
neglected to estimate the value of the rare gems it 
contained. Since Garcia's return to her father, 
cloeely had Henrico observed her conduct ; and the 
fortitude, patience, and resignation with which she 
had borne her trials, the unwavering sweemess of 
her disposition, her unwearying charity, the gentle 
dignity of her manners, her even enhanced beauty — 
for her sorrows had purified, not cankered her feel- 
ings, and etherealized her expression to almost an- 
gelic loveliness^-so captivated Don Heniico, that 
he felt if before he had loved the maiden, he idoliied 
the mother of the Ooean-Bom; and though he knew 
all -the peculiarities of her position, he strove by 
every art in his power to win her for himself. 



When Don Manuel removed to Matanzas, Don 
Henrico could not bear the separation from her who 
was his day-dream, his night-vision, and he also 
located there; and though for fourteen years he had 
been unsuccessfully endeavoring to persuade Garcia 
to marry him, yet, with a constancy confirmed and 
strengthened by disappointment, with a hope that 
would not despair, he still looked forward to the 
blissful day when he would be able to call her 
his own. 

Before and since her residence at Matanzas, many 
offers had the lovely lady received from cavaliers, 
high-bom and wealthy— to all of whom, she had re- 
turned a quiet refusal, without assigning any reasons 
for her conduct. But to Don Henrico, who had 
known her so long, had loved her so faithfully, and 
toward whom her young heart, in its freshness, had 
experienced the first and only yearnings it had ever 
felt for man, she was more communicative, though 
not less firm and positive in her denial. 

" In the first place, Don Henrico," she said, "the 
argument you urge, that my marriage with Vincent, 
so far as any claims he could have upon me are con- 
cerned, would in law be a nullity, is nolhing^-of no 
force. I am aware that the certainty of suffering 
the penalty his deeds would award, could he be cap- 
tured, would prevent his ever seeking me. But my 
vows I plighted to him whilst he lived; and I regard 
that person as ignorant of the value and power of a 
moral obligation, who does not consider it binding, 
who does not hold it sacred under any and every 
circumstance. So that what you ask, even if no other 
obstacle intervened, is impossible." 

"Promise me, then, dearest lady, that when you 
are certain Vincent has passed away from life's tur- 
moils, you will hearken to my supplication, and I 
never will again mention the subject, until you are ^ 
at liberty to act," exclaimed Don Henrico, his 
spirits animated by the prospect of even distant 



But his anticipations of even eventual triumph 
were chilled, as Garcia continued, 

" Oh, Don Henrico, you mistake me altogether ; I 
thought the menticm of one insurmountable barrier 
would satisfy you, and prevent the necessity of my 
having to pain you by urging other reasons. Hearken 
to me, my kind and well-tried friend, with patience, 
and believe that I highly prize your disinterestedness, 
feel truly grateful for your kindness and sincerity ; 
and only regret that I cannot conscientiously assent 
to your desires. Seek some other's love, Don 
Henrico ; you are wise, have a name known in the 
world, are wealthy ; and ladies, bright and fair, and 
young, whose hearts have never been seared by 
misery's fire, whose affections are fresh and strong, 
will be proud of your attentions, glad to wear your 
title, share your fortunes. But I— I can never love 
as your wife shouldjove you; and though no one 
can esteem you more sincerely, bear for you a more 
perfect friendship, yet naught more than a friend, a 
lasting and a true one, can I ever be to you, friend of 
my eariy days; and so, for the peace of both, never 
let us recur to this painful matter again." 
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Notwithstanding the absence of encouragement in 
her words, and though her manners remained un- 
changed, Don Henrico persuaded himself that when 
her son was away from her, his assiduous attentions 
would produce an impression upon Garcia, and cause 
her to relent in favor of his suit. But it was the same 
with the lady after her boy's departure, as it had been 
before ; and when, four years having elapsed, the 
handsome Lieutenant Manchez, a favored youth 
promoted for gallant deeds performed, returned on a 
visit to his home, Don Henrico felt that his court- 
ship had not progressed an atom— was more hope- 
less than before. Still he would not relinquish what 
had now become the object of his life, determined, 
if he could not win the only woman he had ever seen 
who was all he conceived a woman should be, that 
he would complete his pilgrimage in solitude. Over^ 
joyed were the mother and the grandfather, at the 
safe return of their loved Ocean-Born, who had 
fulfilled, as he grew up, all the promises of his child- 
hood. Combining the physical beauties of both his 
parents— the high intellectual forehead of his father, 
the expressive and lustrous eye o{ his mother, the 
fair skin of the one and the delicate smoothness of 
the other, the grace and pliancy of motion of the 
Spaniard with the stature, strength, and symmetry 
of the Anglo-Saxon, added to quick mental parts and 
a kind heart, Juan was, indeed, a son well calcu- 
lated to fill a mother's heart with pride. With the 
keenness of a watchful parent's anxiety, Grarcia 
criticised her son's every act and speech ; and she 
was rejoiced to find that, thanks to God's blessing 
upon her careful instructions, the force of character, 
and power of will and energy, that, unrestrained, had 
caused his father's moral ruin, had only tended, being 
properly directed, to the child's advancement in 
, honor and virtue. 

Feasted, feted, complimented by neighbors and 
acquaintances— for he was heir to great wealth, and 
on the road to official preferment — Juan spent several 
months at home before his furlough expired ; and as 
his mother parted with her boy for the second time, 
though she knew that nothing in life was certain, that 
the temptation resisted to-day, may gain -victory on 
the morrow, she was less troubled with anxiety for 
the future of her child, than she ever before had been. 

Had Juan been the son of a husband he himself 
had chosen for his daughter, Don Manuel could not 
have loved him more enthusiastically, been more 
proud of him; and every thing that his money or 
influence could do, the old man did, to hasten his 
grandson's steps on the road to rank and station. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

If solid happiness we prize. 
Within our breast this jewel Ilea, 

And they are fools who roam; 
The world hos nothing to bestow ,* 
From oar own selves oor joys mast flow. 

And that dear hut— our home. Cotton. 

a flood of bright light, from myriad waxen tapers, 
was streaming through the many windows of a noble 
mansion near Matanzas. Brilliant though the illu- 
mination was, the effect produced by the effulgent 



beams of the full tropical moon, as sailing along the 
clear ether, it sent its rays of silvery sheen over the 
luxuriant garden ; touching palm-tree, orange-flower, 
rose-bush, with its glittering pencil ings, and causing 
the dew-spangles, bs they quivered on leaves moved 
by the sofl wind, to sparkle like countless diamonds, 
was still more charming. Strains of haniioaioas 
sweetness, from skillfully fingered instruments, mtng^ 
ling with the lightsome, merry laugh of joyoos 
maidens and gleesome youths, floated on the night- 
air. In the house, groups of lovely ladies and chi- 
valrous gentlemen— beautified more by the radiant 
expression of contentment and happiness, that showed 
from their eyes, and wreathed their lips in gladsome 
smiles, than by the costly gems and rich attire with 
which they were adorned, crowded the apartments. 
Whilst here and there was to be seen the venerable 
white head of some old man, or the thoughtful, 
placid face, of some mature matron, who seemed 
watching over the welfare of the care-free ones sur- 
rounding them. 

It was a /9te at the residence of Don Manuel, given 
in honor of the Ocean-Born, who, at home once more 
af\era three years' absence, had just attained his 
majority ; and at the same time, thanks to his grand- 
father's exertions to back his own deservings, a 
captain's commission in the royal Spanish navy. 

Don Manuel, as he gazed fondly upon the young 
captain, and saw him, dressed in the full uniform of 
his new grade, the handsomest among the handsome, 
the most joyous of the joyful, felt that the raeaaore 
of his happiness was full, and the grandfather forget 
that the past had ever caused him a pang— that the 
future could bring him a wo. 

As the loving glance of the mother followed the 
movements of her son from place to place, she ex- 
perienced a complicated sensation— mournful, yet 
pleasant— gratified, at the same time anxious. More 
than delighted was Gareia at the behavior of her 
child thus far in life — in nothing was he blameable. 
But she remembered that every thing bad been pros- 
perous with him ; his path had been freed, so for as 
mortal agency and watchful love could free it, from 
teppptations and excitements to wrong doing; and 
she wondered, whilst trusting in God's mercy for 
the best, what would be her son's course, should 
disappointments, trials, and sorrows come upon him. 

No doubts of the unknown to-come troubled Joan, 
for those who have never suffered evil, never an* 
ticipate its advent ; and the Ocean-Bom, just at tiie 
only unadulteratedly happy period of life, with 
powers of enjojrment at their acme, unblunted by 
too frequent exercise, or dulled by accurately undei^ 
standing the value of earthly joys, satisfied with 
himself, feelmg all the dignity of manhood, withoiA 
any of its cares, in the midst of those dearest to him 
—beauty, wit, light-heartedness around him, was 
the very personification of perfect contentment. 
The few^years he had lived, had been composed of 
gdden-hued months, that brought each a heavier 
tribute of satisfaction to his heart, withom exacting 
fee or reward ; and judging of the future by the past, 
as we naturally do, the young captain thought but of 
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a continoance and increase of the happinef a the days 
fled had ftumished. 

Another reason, too, had Joan for forgetting on 
this evening that earth was not heaven— that pleaF 
sure was not everlasting. The love of his heart's 
first love had been returned ; and the beautiful maiden 
leaning upon his arm, had a short hour before, under 
an almond-tree, in the dim moonlight, plighted to 
Kim her troth, and as his ravished ear drank in the 
most precious words man ever listens to, he thought 
the bright stars above were pledges of their purity ; 
the fragrant perfume from blossom and bud, that en* 
compassed them, a faint sampler of their sweet- 



Fair, and coveted by many, was the prise Juan had 
drawn in life's lottery ; for Catalina Gonzales, the 
lady of his choice, was young, rich, lovely— the belle 
of Matanzas. Where jgraceful forms abounded, hers 
was remarkable for its elegance. In a land distin- 
guished for the brilliancy of its daughters' eyes, Ca- 
talina's were unequalled in their brightness; and 
Juan, as he gated upon her, invested her with every 
mental charm and moral perfection he could imagine, 
and believed that he had secured a talisman in her 
affection that would turn from him harmless every 
pang that life could bring. 

Varioui«, however, are the aspects assumed by the 
same object, when viewed from different points; 
and the mother and the son, the woman and the 
lover, as they scrutinized Catalina's character, en- 
deavoring to reach the invisible causes through the 
visible effects, arrived at conelnsions concerning the 
lady widely at variance. 

When the ball had ended, and Juan, with all the 
frankness of a confiding child to a devoted parent, 
hastened to impart to his mother the secret of his 
success and happiness, sure of receiving her sym- 
pathy ; he was surprised to find her listen to his 
story without manifestation of pleasure, and still 
more astonished was he, when she endeavored to 
persuade him that he was deceived in the value of 
the jewel he deemed so priceless. His mother told 
him — and woman ever is the surest judge of wo- 
man's motives — ^that the eye he thought so match- 
less was indebted for its fire to a powerful mind in- 
fluenced by pride ; that the charming figure which 
moved so gracefully, was the dwelling-place of a 
spirit energetic and indomitable, but also ruled and 
governed by a single passion— the same pride that 
lighted up her eyes. Garcia admitted that her son's 
beloved was fair, was witty, accomplished ; but she 
denied that Catalina possessed woman's greatest 
charm, most estimable characteristic— that gentle, 
tender, self-sacrificing disposition, without which 
haM* her beauties are blemished. 

But the arguments of the mother had no weight 
with the son. Juan thought, as children are apt to 
think, that his parent was mistaken, did not do his 
chosen-one justice. His mother pleaded with him, 
and besought htm to pause carefully, reflect solemnly, 
ere he intrusted the happiness of his whole life to the 
keeping of one she believed incompetent to the 
charge ; yet the youth, though he replied respect- 



fully and regretfully, retained unchanged his original 
opinions of Catalina. 

Seeing that her son's determination could not be 
altered, Garcia offered no further opposition to his 
wishes, and assented, though not cheerfully, to his 
marriage ; for she felt as she acquiesced, that now 
the evil from which she had so strenuously striven 
to shield her son, would ere long overtake him ; and 
her heart trembled at the thought, though it was out 
of her power to prevent consequences beyond her 
control. Juan, though he strove to banish the un- 
welcome thought from his mind, had to acknowledge, 
in disagreeing with a mother never before disobeyed, 
that his first grief had come upon him, just, too, when 
he flattered himself that he had reached the culmi- 
nation of his happiness. 

On the morrow, the gay smiles and pleasant words 
of his mistress drove from the Ocean-Born 's remem- 
brance the unpleasant feelings that had oppressed 
him afler leaving his motheiv-the thought that one 
so lovely as Catalina could not but be all that was 
loveable. Ardently he plead with her to let him ap- 
point an early day for the solemnization of their 
nuptials, which he desired to take place at the 
soonest practicable period. Overcome, apparently, 
by his importunities, with a seeming disinterested- 
ness, that in Juan's eyes proved the sincerity of her 
attachment, the lady permitted him to name the 
earliest day compatible with his duties— as soon as 
he returned from a cruise he was obliged to start 
upon in a few days— and that would occupy six 
months. During this interval Catalina informed her 
lover that she designed paying her last maiden visit 
to her relatives in Porto Rico, so that they would 
both return home about the same time. Again the 
future assumed to the Ocean-Bom its accustomed 
rosy tints; and with pledges of mutual fidelity, and 
vows of eternal constancy, sealed by a fervent kise 
and a long embrace — ^it was beneath the tropics — 
the lovers parted. 

When Juan, for the third time, led his mother and 
his home, it was with the hope of being gone but a 
brief while, compared to his former absences; and 
with |he expectation of being happier than he ever 
before had been upon his return. 

The sadness, so much graver than usual, that sat 
upon his mother's brow, when she bade him fare- 
well, appeared cauteless to her son; and as he 
laughed cheerfully at her forebodings, and in bla 
health, and youth, and joyousness, looked so free 
from care, Garcia almost chid herself for easting a 
damper upon his hilarity. But after Juan had gone, 
the gloomy impressions, that aj^ared the shadow 
of some unseen but advancing misery, so weighed 
upon her spirits, so oppressed her, that a flood 
of tears burst uncontrollably from her eyes ; and 
it required all Garcia*s faith, great as that was, 
in the goodness and mercy of God, to restore her 
mind to its habitual state of patience and resig- 
nation. 

Reaching Havana, the young captain, proud of his 
new ship as a child of a fresh plaything, took com- 
mand of his corvette ; and with a fair wind and good 
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weather, started in high tpirits on a cruiso along 
the Main and through the Windward lalanda. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Will fortune never coroe with both bandi full, 
But write her fair worda atill In fouleat letters ^ 
She either gives a stomach, and no food~- 
Such are the poor in health : or else a feast, 
And takes away the atomach~snch the rich. 
That have abondanoe and enjoy it not. 

Shaxspkaxs. 

The Ocean-Bom's first cruise as a commander 
was as fortunate as he could have desired; fine 
weather, a good vessel, and an orderly and efficient 
crew, made it a mere pleasure trip to him. The 
days he numbered, ay, even the hotirs sometimes 
he counted, that yet reared themselves a barrier be- 
tween him and his anticipated wedding ; but, when 
they seemed to lag, thoughts of the happiness that 
would accrue after their expiration hastened their 
flight. Heading homeward from the Windward 
Isles, Juan drew favorable auguries of the new voy- 
age he was so soon to embark upon, from the plea- 
sant nature of the one so speedily drawing to an 
auspicious close. How little guaranty is there, 
however, in the joys of the past, or the pleasures of 
the present, for their continuance in the future. 

The corvette, running down the north side of the 
island, bound for Matanzas, was within a few days 
of her port, and the blue line of the Cuban shore, as it 
loomed up in the distance, caused Juan to feel as if his 
hopes had already reached their haven. His thoughts 
wandered away from things visible, and with all a 
lover's curiosity were endeavoring to imagine the 
greetings he would receive when he met those he 
loved — what Catalina would say — how she would 
look— and whether she would be as glad to meet 
him as he would be to greet her— when he was called 
back from the ideal to the real, by the report of a 
vessel in sight, whose movements were unintel- 
ligible. 

It was early morning, clear, with a stiff breeze 
from the nor'ard and eastward, and as it was directly 
ahead of him, the corvette quickly made sufficient 
way to enable Juan to get a distinct view of the 
strange sail. 

He made her out to be a full-rigged merchant ship, 
with all sail set ; but the fact of her tending first one 
way and then another— now all full on one tack, 
then all aback on the other — was something he 
could not readily account for. With much curiosity 
and some anxiety — for the course he was pursuing 
his betrothed would necessarily have to follow, and 
he was not certain she had yet reached Matanzas — 
Juan watched the eccentric manoeuvres of the ship, 
imtil, getting close enough to distinguish objects 
clearly, he saw that her braces were all loose and 
unrove— her yards flying about with the wind— and 
he knew that she must be deserted. 

On nearing the ship, the young captain found his 
surmise to be correct, for only the mournful sound 
made by the heavy canvas, as it dapped against the 
masts, answered the hails from the corvette. Why 
a sound and seaworthy craft, in mild weather, near 



land, should be abandoned by her crew, was an 
enigma Juan was so impatient to unravel, that call- 
ing away a cutter he hastened to board the ship 
himself. 

As the boat approached the ship, dark, purple 
lines, that savored of blood, were seen trickling from 
her scuppers and staining her side; and urged on by 
fearful anticipations, Juan speedily climbed up the 
ladder that hung dangling at her gangway. 

In the seven years he had passed at sea, Juaa 
had seen many disagreeble sights, had taken part in 
several engagements— but when he got high eaoi^h 
to glance over the bulwarks, down upon that de- 
serted vessel's deck, a scene so painful, so much 
more awful than he expected, broke upon his visioo, 
that it was with difficulty he prevented the sicknesB 
that came over him from causing him to fall back- 
ward into the cutter he had just left. 

Blood— blood— blood— was every where, upon 
every thing ; on the deck, on the bulwarks, on the 
combings of the hatche»— which were open— and 
flowing sluggishly, in a clotted, oozy stream, along 
the scuppers— whose orifices its coagulum bad closed. 
Death, too, was there in its most appalling shape- 
violent, sudden, unlooked-for death, that leaves its 
victim neither time to utter a prayer for forgiveness 
nor murmur a petition for mercy. Men, or bodies 
that must have contained the souls of men— for the 
wounds that covered the lifeless remains showed 
they had fought gallantly— were strewn from the 
forecastle to the tafferel. But the large pile of dead 
lying near the companion-way to the cabin— with 
heads crushed, arms lopped off— all stark and stiflP- 
showed that there had taken place the last and most 
desperate struggle: and the Ocean-Bom— as, fol- 
lowed by his men, he leaped down on the planks, 
slippery with the ensanguined current that had 
floated so many brave spirits into eternity— felt a 
sailor's sympathy for the fate of the murdered ones, 
for he knew they had been slain by pirates. 

The vessel was an American— the Petrel, of 
Boston— Juan conjectured outward-bound; and his 
anxiety was relieved concerning his betrothed— 
though his compassion was excited to a distressing 
degree by the sight of those so cruelly butchered. 
Carefully he examined every corpse on deck, in the 
vain hope that the work of destruction might have 
been carelessly performed— that breath might jxt 
remain in some of the wrecks of mortality around. 
But the pirates' brands had left him nothing to do- 
all were dead; and, with a heavy heart, the young 
captain descended into the cabin, to see if any living 
thing was there. 

As he and the two men who accompanied him 
were about stepping into the cabin, they were 
startled by a deep, fierce howl, so expressive of both 
rage and pain, that, sounding close by, it caused 
them to pause for a moment irresolutely on the 
threshold. But the large, black Newfoundland dog 
that had uttered the fearful noise — and who, poor 
fellow, with his back broken, was crouched in a 
comer, almost incapable of motion — so soon as Juan 
fairly entered the apartment, and before the captain 
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had discovered him, changing his angry tone into 
a short, sharp yelp of pleasure, the dog dragged 
himself out into the middle o{ the floor, and Juan 
recognized, to his unspeakable horror, in the wound- 
ed animal a faithful and favorite pet belonging to his 
mistress. 

So sudden was the shock, so miserable the thoughts 
that accompanied it, that the Ocean-Bom staggered 
back as if a fiend had arisen in his path ; and then, 
shouting " Catalina ! Gatalina !" he frantidy com- 
menced searching the state-rooms for his betrothed. 
A small hatchway opened into the cabin-floor— it, 
the pantries, every nook and comer he searched^ 
but a small book with his mistress's name written 
in it, which served to confirm his worst fears, was 
all he could find that appertained to her he so loved. 
Gatalina had been there ; was now in the posses- 
sion of pirates! and only prevented firom losing his 
senses by remembering that she probably was yet 
living, that possibly he might save her, or at any 
rate avenge her, Juan rushed on deck. 

Thoughts of revenge, doubts, dreads, fears, usurped 
the place of the hopes and teeming visions of bliss 
that had been occupying his mind a brief hour be- 
fore; and he began to realize the uncertainty of life, 
and the fleeting nature of earthly joy. The Ocean- 
Bom's second trouble had come upon him, and with 
a force and crushing power that rendered it singly 
equivalent to all the pleasures his happy life had 
afibrded. 

Making his way back with all speed to his own 
vessel, and as quick as he reached it, taking a tele- 
scope and ascending to the fore-royal yard— too 
anxious the duty should be well done to trust it to 
another— the young captain took a close and keen 
survey of the ocean on every side, hoping the pirates 
were yet in sight. Nothing, however, could be see 
bat the hazy line of the horizon, where the blue 
clouds and the blue water appeared mingling to- 
gether. Another sweep of the glass, more carefully 
made, diitcovered, far in the north-west, a small 
speck, visible for an instant and then out of sight. 
Only eyes rendered supematurally sharp by intense 
emotion could have distinguished that little spot on 
the far ofi* water ; it might be a gull, or delusion — 
but riveting his gaze upon it for a moment, Juan 
was confident it was a sail. Taking its bearings 
from the compass at the topmast head, the Ocean- 
Bom descended to the deck a being influenced by 
feelings new to him— determined, stem, almost 
savage. 

An ofiicer and crew he sent on board the Petrel, 
with orders to bury her dead, and aHerward take 
the vessel into Matanzas; and then, with sail piled 
upon sail, until her hull was scarcely perceptible 
beneath the mountain of canvas it was supporting, 
the corvette's bows, driving the foam in cataracts 
before them as they swiftly parted the water, were 
pointed in the direction of the spot he had discerned 
on the distant horizon. 

Though the wind freshened, and it was as much 
as they could do to carry their loftier sails, and 
though the corvette traveled at a mte i>he never be- 



fore had equaled, she moved so much more tardily 
than his desires, that to her captain his vessel ap> 
peared stationary in a calm. 

Incessantly was Juan's glass directed toward the 
quarter in which he had seen that dark point ; but 
hour after hour passed ere the speck was visible 
from the deck. At last, the look-out aloft reported 
that he believed the object of their pursuit was a 
schooner. In another hour the look-out's supposition 
was found to be correct ; and what had at first ap- 
peared a speck, and then a seeming cloud, was found 
to be a topsail schoonei^-bnt still miles distant. 

Oh, how the Ocean-Bom preyed for a gale, that 
would compel the craft in sight to shorten sail, so 
that his heavier vessel could carry on and come up 
with her. But the wind, instead of increasing, ra« 
ther decreased; and it was nearly sunset before 
the corvette gained enough upon the schooner to see 
that she was a heavily armed, low, long, rakish 
dipper, too little like an honest vessel to be any 
thing but a pirate. 

Juan's hopes began to rise again, as soon as he 
was assured he had not followed on the wrong scent, 
and that he had in view the reprobates who held his 
mistress captive — only four or five miles separated 
him from them ; and deep and dire was the venge- 
ance he swore against them as soon as they came 
within his grasp. 

The powers of the air seemed adverse however 
to his wishes ; and as the sua virent down the wind 
also died away, until not a breath rufiled the surface 
of the water. The sails of the corvette banged slug- 
gishly against the masts, as the vessel rolled with 
the waves, without moving her a foot ; and there, 
almost within striking distance, the chaser and the 
chased were riding up and down with the swell, 
without the one being able to approach the object of 
her pursuit— or the other having the power to widen 
the distance between herself and vengeance. 

Greatly was Juan chafed to find himself so bafiled, 
when the pirates seemed in his very clutches. But 
his fears for Oatalina's safety were too vivid, his 
dread of the schooner's escaping in the night too 
keen, to allow him to wait quietly until the wind 
should enable him to attack the pirates' vessel with 
the corvette, and he determined to attempt the cap- 
ture of the schooner with his boats. 

Stating his intention to his crew, he called for 
volunteers ; and -was gratified to find every man 
in the ship anxious to accompany him. Selecting 
one hundred and fifty of his best hands, as many as 
the seven boats belonging to the corvette could 
carry; about nine o'clock the little flotilla started 
on an expedition as dangerous as any man ever un- 
dertakes. The young captain's every feeling was 
so absorbed by sympathy with Gatalina, that doubts 
as to the issue of the undertaking never entered his 
mind ; and his men, influenced by their commander'a 
confident bearing, rowed cheerily and fearlessly to- 
ward.the pirates. 

There was no moon, but the night was cloudless, 
and the light from the countless stare was sufiicient 
to enable Juan to make out the loom of the schooner, 
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whenever he rose on a swell, and after on hour'i 
pulling the boate were almost upon her. 

The Ooean-Bom had just been able to ascertain 
that the schooner *8 nettings were all triced up, when 
a heavy and well directed shot from the pirates, that 
qilashed into the sea just astern of his own boat, 
warned him that the schooner was not to be taken 
by surpise— that his approach had been discovered — 
and that he would have to board under fire from her 
guns, and in the face of her desperate crew. 

" Give way, men ! Give way, with a will ! Death 
or victory!'' shouted the 3'oung captain, as, heading 
the attack, his own boat, closely followed by the 
others, wa$ urged swiftly toward the pirate schooner, 
whose cannon were now pouring upon them a heavy 
and deadly shower of grape-shot and canister. 

So fatally aimed were the freebooter's guns, that 
ere the assailants could reach the schooner's side, 
though the tough ashen oars quivered with the force 
of the rowers, at least fifty of the corvette's men 
were disabled. But nothing daunted by the fate of 
their comrades, emulating the conduct of their fear- 
less leader, the rest of his party, vrith shout and im- 
precation, cut their way through the pirate's netting 
and threw themselves upon his deck. Here they 
met, hand to hand, in deadly struggle, her savage 
and lawless men. Whilst Juan, tending toward the 
schooner's stem, came in contact with him whom, 
from his uniform, and skillfully wielded weapon — 
which as yet had found no equal in the fight — he 
supposed the captain of the pirates. 

Long and stubborn was the contest between the 
youthful, active leader of the boarders and the some- 
what aged, but iron-sinewed, commander of the 
schooner. Both were cool and collected, and fought 
with a mental concentration of purpose, and unyield- 
ing determination of will, that distinguished their 
encounter from the conflicts around. Stroke an- 
swered stroke — steel met steel — thrust and parry 
followed each other for some time with equal for- 
tune — and It was doubtful with which would be the 
victory, when the sword of the pirate, as he raised 
it to guard his head, broke short ofi* from the force 
of the Ocean-Bom's blow— and ere he could draw 
from his girdle the pistol his hand immediately 
sought, Juan leaped upon him with the bound of a 
panther, and bore him, overpowered, backward to 
the deck. 

Outnumbered by the corvette's men, the fall of 
their leader so disheartened the pirates that they 
cried *' quarter!" And the loud shout that rang 
through the night-air for miles acquainted those re- 
maining on board the man-of-war with their friends' 
success. 

As soon as the pirate captain was secured, Juan 
hurried into the schooner's cabin, in search of his 
mistress. To his great joy he there found her, safe 
and unharmed— except by the almost mortal terror 
occasioned by the thrilling events she had wimessed 
during the last fifteen hours. Cordial and plenteous 
were the expressions of aflection and gratitude that 
Catalina lavished upon the Ooean-Bom, and as he 
hearkened to them and gaaed upon the beauteous 



face and sparkling eyes of the fair speaker, he felt 
that the gratification of knowing he had been the 
means of saving her from pain, was more than com- 
pensation for all the miseries he had sufiTered on her 
account. The bliysk gloom-fog which had over- 
spread his mental horison vanished like morning 
mist, and the young captain^s future, brightened by 
the rising sun of hope, assumed again its iormer rosy 
hues and appeared joyous as ever. 

The wind, springing up about midnight, enabled 
the vessels to approach each other, and all the 
schooner's crew were transferred to the man-of-war, 
upon whose berth-deck, carefully manacled and 
guarded, they were jdaced, until they could be de- 
livered up to the authorities on shore, for trial tad 
condemnation. 

The morning after the engagement, as the cor- 
vette, accompanied by her prize, hastened toward 
Matansas, the young captain's emotions were as 
rapturous as youth, grati&sd ambition and successful 
love could form in a warm and generous bosom; 
and the foadaen with which Catalina listened to 
the images he drew, of their future, showed how 
proud the lady was to possess so gallant a lover. 

The merchantman sent in by Juan reached Ma- 
tansas ere he did. So that the citizens, when they 
saw the lofty corvette coming into harbor, followed 
by the rakish schooner, knew at once that it was the 
pirate and her capturer. 

Salvo after salvo of artillery pealed forth, and 
loud nng the bells of the city, to do honor to their 
young captain's triumph; whilst the guns of the 
corvette boomed out an acknowledgment of the 
compliment. But the Ocean-Bom felt, as, stepping 
ashore from his gig — accompanied by Catalina — the 
shouts and hurras of the multitude rang fa his ears, 
that a word of encouragement from the fair being 
by his side, or a glance of approval from the gentle 
mother who nursed him, was worth more than sU 
the clangor of a hundred mobs. 

Leaving Catalina at the residence of her father, 
without tarrying to receive the thanks with which 
the lady's relatives would have loaded him, Juan 
proceeded at once to the residence of Don Manuel, 
a few miles in the country— to greet his mother and 
grandfather. 

Arrived at home, beholding the gratificati<m beam- 
ing on the face of the old gentleman, and the tender 
true love in the eyes of his dear mother — hearkening 
to the praises and congratulations of those he knew 
to be pure, disinterested and devotedly fond, Juan 
felt as great an amount of contentment and happiness 
as man on earth can ever know. 

But then — ^for our sorrows ever draw near to us, 
deep hidden in our joys— when his every wish 
seemed gratified— his mistress rescued, his love 
retumed— his mother and grandfather well and 
happy— his ambition more than satisfied — then, 
when to imagine a wo was nearly impossible, a 
huge avalanche of trouble was just ready to fall 
upon the head of the Ocean-Born with overwhelm- 
ing force. He that had borne prosperity so well — 
could he withstand adversity? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Advenity, uge, tuefal gueit, 
Severe inatraetor, bat the beat, 
It is from thee alone we know 
Juatly to yalae thinga below. SoicnyiLX.x. 

Juan never passed happier hours than those he 
spent at home the day he returned from his first 
cruise as captain. In the society of his* mother, 
grandfather, and that old and tried friend, Don Hen- 
rico— who had hastened to congratulate the young 
hero as soon as he learned of his return — the mo- 
ments flew by as moments can only fly to those 
blessed with health, hope and happiness. But life's 
duties ever step in to prevent life's jo]rs from satiat- 
ing, and the young captain, much against his incli- 
nation, was compelled to leave his peaceful retreat 
early on the following day, to hand over to the civil 
authorities the pirate prisoners, who were yet on 
board the corvette. 

Accompanied by Don Manuel, Juan proceeded to 
town— stopped a few moments at the home of Cata- 
lina— where his grandfather remained— and then 
'Went on board of his vessel, to di:»charge the stem 
task of transferring flAy of his fellow-creatures to 
the hands of those who would lead them first to 
prison, and then to execution. 

As the pridoners were paraded on deck, prepara- 
tory to being sent on shore, the young captain felt 
80 much pity for their situations that he was ashamed 
of his own tenderheartedness. He knew them to 
be guilty — oh, how guilty — of crimes without num- 
ber. But as he looked and saw them men — ^living, 
breathing men, and most of them in the very prime 
of manhood— it seemed to him that it would be 
more in accordance with the spirit of the Great 
Law Book— which civilised governments pretend 
to take for their guide — ^for a Christian people to 
give the poor wretches, who had been unable to re- 
strain their lawless passions and animal appetites, 
an opportunity of repenting of their crimes — ^whilst 
restrained so that their influence could not be pre- 
judicial to society— instead of thus rudely snapping 
the thread of their existence, and ushering them all- 
unrepentant, unprepared, uncalled for, into the awful 
presence of the Supreme Judge. 

It may be that the interest Juan felt in the leader 
of the bucaneers caused him to sympathise more 
than he otherwise would with the rest of his band. 
Something there was very diflerent in the bearing 
of the pirate captain from the manner and carriage 
of any of his crew. He was a fine-looking man, 
perhaps not more than forty-six or forty-seven years 
of age; but constant exposure to external and inter- 
nal storms — those mental tornadoes that ravage 
man's frame as the material hurricanes do nature's 
work»— bad furrowed his brow and bleached his 
hair until he appeared sixty. His eyes, piercing, 
clear, undaunted, retained all the fire of youth, only 
they had a cold, hard, fixed look, as if they were 
merely windows to the mind, through which the 
heart never gazed. A sneering expression, too, was 
upon the freebooter's countenance — as if he viewed 
^his own and his crew's situation as a thing of no im- 



expected occurrence, that had to be, and it there- 
fore was useless to waste an emotion about it. To 
the Ocean-Bom the captain of the pirates appeared 
to be a man intelligent, brave and fearless; yet the 
feelings he entertained toward him were of curiosity 
mingled with respect, more than of pity. For the 
pirate acted as one who was governed by an intel- 
lect keen, shrewd and subtle— but devoid of soul ; 
too indiflerent to the present, too callous of the 
future, too intelligently evil, to exact pity— yet too 
basely wicked, too free from human dreads and 
sympathies, to command adnuration. 

But Juan's duty was peremptory ; and sending the 
prisoners to the quay, they were received by a large 
military escort, and, surrounded by a throng of shoia- 
ing rabble, were marched ofi* to prison. Whilst the 
populace, with that strange perversity that makes 
man rejoice over his fellows' sins and misfortunes, 
appeared more gratified at the sight of a half hundred 
of their brother wretches hand-cufied, and on their 
way to felon's cells, than if it had been some holy 
procession, commemorative of noble deeds. 

The pirates and their guard had not leA the quay 
many minutes, when a small boat, bearing a single 
passenger, put out from the landing and was rowed 
rapidly toward the corvette. The passenger was 
Don Manuel, who, as soon as the wherry reached 
the man-of-war, and he had received permission, 
hurried on board and inquired for the captain. 

Something there was of excitement visible in the 
old man's face, that showed strong feelings were 
agitating his breast, and Juan, alarmed at the troubled 
expression of his grandfather, as he met him at the 
cabin-door, inquired anxiously — 

" Are you ill, my dear sir ? Has any misfortune 
befaUenyou? Walk in— walk in!" 

** Heaven have mercy upon you, my poor boy !" 
exclaimed the old gentleman, as soon as he recover- 
ed composure enough to speak — ** your lile has been 
bright, and I, in my folly, thought that its future 
promised more happiness than—" 

"Has any accident happened my mother? Is 
Gatalina well?" interrupted Juan, his voice tremu- 
lous with agitation. 

" Both are well, my child." 

" What then, my grandfather, can have disturbed 
you so strangely? Tell me quickly; I am a man, 
and hope I have fortitude enotigh to bear any thing 
but the loss of those I love," replied Juan, as, with 
pale face and eager eyes, he waited for Don Manuel 
to answer. 

But the old gentleman, instead of speaking, sat 
down upon a sofa, and leaning his face upon his 
hands, pressed his eyes, as if striving to shut from 
his sight some disagreeable spectacle. Whilst his 
grandson, burning with impatience, yet having too 
much veneration for his grandfather to hurry him to 
impart the fearful intelligence, stood nervously wait- 
ing. AAer the lapse of some moments the old man, 
motioning the Ocean-Bom to a seat by his side, said : 

(( My dear, dear boy, you have been deceived re- 
garding your birth and parentage. It was done with 
the best intentions, but between parents and children 
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candor is the only thing that never reacts painfally, 
and the truth, with all its stunning force, must now 
be told ! The leader of that pirate crew, who has 
just been consigned to prison, is your mother's law- 
ful husband— your own father !" 

"Great God! It cannot, cannot be!" shrieked 
Juan, as he sprang to his feet — and then seizing his 
grandfather's hand he continued: *<0h! say that' 
there may be some mistake ! That there is hope, 
even a single ray, that it is not so ! My father! A 
pirate ! consigned to prison and a felon's death— 
by his son's hand too ! It cannot, cannot be ! It is 
too horrible to believe!" 

Soothed by his grandfather, Juan again sat by his 
side; and fixedly, without moving, he listened, 
whilst the old man narrated the history of his mo- 
ther's early trials and sufferings— her abduction— 
her marriage— her rescue. Though twenty-two 
years had elapsed since he had seen the author of 
his daughter's wrongs, Don Manuel said that he no 
sooner beheld the leader of the pirates, as they con- 
veyed him through the street, than he recognized in 
him the Vincent of former days, the blighter of his 
early hopes, returned to mar his present peace. 

Link by link had Juan followed the narrative, ex- 
pecting to discover some flaw that would enable him 
to entertain a doubt of its authenticity. But when 
his grandfather had finished, so complete was the 
story in all its parts — so miserably clear and con- 
nected ia its details— that the Ocean-Bom felt its 
truth in all its terror. 

Habit maintains its ascendancy when reason 
swerves, and Juan, influenced by the teachings of 
his mother, though his heart seemed bursting, his 
brain on fire, said to his grandfather — 

*' Let us pray for grace to bear this grievous trial ; 
for of myself I have not strength— its weight has 
crushed me." • 

And there, in the cabin of the corvette, the youth, 
just entering upon the threshold, and the old man, 
just ready to leave life's theatre, bowed themselves 
before the only Power who can strengthen man's 
weakness, and asked for fortitude to bear a sorrow 
that the youog, fresh heart and the old, seared one, 
alike found too great for their endurance. 

After their supplication, both arose externally 
calm ; but deep grief accomplishes in seconds what 
time's slower hand requires years to perform— and 
though Juan appeared tranquil, his feelings had be- 
come almost as old as his grandfather's^-gray hairs 
were visible amid his locks, that in the morning 
would have rivaled the raven's wing for glossy 
blackness— life never again would seem to him as it 
had in days of yore — ^the kaleidoscope of youth had 
been removed, and the Ocean-Bom saw that life 
was real, stem and sorrowful. 

The excitement consequent upcm the painful task 
he had to perform, combined with the sympathy he 
felt for his grandson and daughter, was more than 
the feeble frame of Don Manuel — now past his 
seventieth year— could bear; and Juan, when he 
reached home and led the old man to his chamber, 
feared that the grief which oppressed his grand- 



father would be more than his frail body could react 
against. 

Hastening to his mother, the Ocean-Bom unfolded 
to her the fearful facts he had leamed ; and Garcia's 
heart bled for her boy when she found that all the 
efforts she had made had not prevented " the sins of 
the father from being visited upon the child ;" that the 
sorrows she had hoped to shield him from had fonnd 
her son, spite of her maternal watchfulness. Bnt 
with all a mother's love, all a Christian's trust in 
God's goodness, she strove to comfort her boy, and 
to persuade him that whatever is, is directed by the 
All- Wise for just and salutary purposes, though we 
may not be able to perceive it. 

After a long interview with his mother, Joan felt 
easier, if not happier ; and the mother and the son 
determined to visit, that same evening, in his prisoo, 
the father and husband so unworthy such a wife and 
child. 

The young captain's influence prevented his mo- 
ther and himself from finding any difiiculty in gaining 
admission to the pirate's cell ; and Vincent, confined 
in a small, dank dungeon, chained to a heavy iron 
bar, beheld and recognized her whom long years 
before he had so rudely tom from her home, so 
savagely compelled to marry him ; and, as in days 
gone by, a soothing influence, emanating as it were 
from her presence, softened the almost adamantine 
pride in which his feelings were encased— and 
whilst Garcia remained, the piraje was lost in 
the man. 

The Ocean-Boro, what a lesson did he learn, as 
there, in that small den, he, for the first time, beheld 
his parents together. The perpendicular cold stone 
walls, the rough unyielding rock fioor, the hard tile- 
ceiling of the cell, reminded him of the world audits 
charities, as man finds them, when, unaided by living 
friends without, or those never-failing friends, good 
principles within, he comes in contact with either. 
His mother, as the light from the torch fell upon her 
placid features, and eyes full of tendemess and sor- 
row, but showing forth the purity of the soul be- 
hind them, weak in her sex's frailty, but strong in 
her heart's integrity, was a living exemplification 
of what God's grace will do for man's weakness. 
And his father, as there he stood with strong energies, 
vigorous intellect, immense muscular power, all 
rendered unavailing by fetters voluntarily forged by 
himself, was a proof of the helplessness of man's 
might, unaided by Divine right. 

The gratitude Juan felt at having one parent so 
reproachless, somewhat tempered the misery he ex- 
perienced at possessing another so censurable ; but 
the thought of his having been, however uninten- 
tionally, the means of bringing that crime-blackened 
father to the gallows, was awful. 

Vincent, when he learned the object of their visit, 
was grateful for the motives that prompted their 
effort, but begged both Garcia and Juan not to en- 
deavor to have his life spared. 

" I am tired of life," he said ; " I have been weary 
of it for years. But now, when I see what I mighty 
have enjoyed ; when I look at you, Garcia, and feeV 
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that some sach angel as yourself might have loved 
me for my own sake ; when I look at that youth, 
whom I will not disgrace by calling son, and think, 
that had I acted as I should have acted, as I was 
taught to act, I might, in the face of the world, have 
had such a child to call me father, and then know 
how I am situated, how acted — ^life disgusts me ; I 
long to get rid of it ! When I think how much I 
have abused my advantages, how sinned against my 
fellows and myself, I am anxious to leave a world 
where naught blesses me, where I have blessed 
no one." 

"No, no!" Vincent continued, as Grarcia was 
about to speak, " speak not of me, nor for me ; else 
the world, with its thousand ears, may learn some 
hint of your own and that gallant youth's connection 
with the felon — and you be disgraced forever." 

" We care not what the world says," spoke Garcia 
and Juan together ; " we desire to gain you time to 
repent and make your peace with your Maker, ere 
you are summoned to the final tribunal." 

" I am too old to repent," replied the pirate. " My 
life, lived to the utmost, would hardly suffice to name 
the crimes I am guilty of, much less repent of them. 
Ko, leave me, and tell me not of mercy nor of 
pardon— I do n't deserve it, and I don't expect it. 
Already I feel the pangs of hell, in knowing the loss 
I sustain, in being the husband of such a wife, 
the father of such a son ; yet neither daring to claim 
the regard of the one, nor the respect of the other ! 
Before you came, I thought no more of death 
than of a long sleep. But now, oh ! terror ! 
terror ! I dread to die, realizing the sins I have com- 
mitted ; and hate to live, aware of the joys I have 
cast from me. Therefore, leave me ; else will I 
be unmanned and turn craven ; and think no more of 
me, save in your prayers." 

Finding their longer stay only rendered the un- 
happy man more miserable, Garcia and the Ocean- 
Bom withdrew, leaving the pirate alone, but not 
solitary; for his brain was teeming, his cell ap- 
peared to him crowded with the ghosts of the throngs 
he had murdered, who seemed jeering him, as he 
stood chained and manacled. 

Despite his request, the mother and the son used 
their utmost exertions to have Vincent pardoned, or 
at least to have his sentence mitigated to imprison- 
ment. But all their influence and eloquence was in 
vain ; and the pirate-captain was condemned to death. 
They also sought Vincent's permission to visit him 
again, but could not obtain his consent — so that Juan, 
to know him, saw his father but once. 

Those who saw the pirates executed, said, of all 
the crew, the leader seemed most hardened, most 
careless of death. So long does pride, with a strong 
grasp, maintain the mastery over every other senti- 
ment, in those who have submitted to his dominion 
— and Vincent, smothering his better feelings, had 
died without a prayer or confession, apparently with- 
out compunction. 

On the same day that Vincent was hurried from 

^ life's stage, Don Manuel, who had been ill from the 

first discovery of the pirate's identity— «d80 died; but 



a far different death — one full of hope and Christian 
confidence. 

To Juan, his grandfather's removal seemed the 
very capstone of his miseries ; he who so lately had 
nothing but happiness in anticipation, now believed 
that the measure of his sorrow was full, that there 
was no room for another blow— but he was mis- 
taken. The breath had hardly left Don Manuel 
when a servant brought the Ocean-Bom a note ; a 
glance assured him it was from Catalina; hastily 
breaking it open, in the expectation of finding it a 
ray of light on his horizon of gloom — ^it only proved 
the crowning stroke of his misery. She whom he 
so worshiped, whose affections he had calculated 
upon retaining if all else left him ; she whose love 
was to be to him a talisman — also had deserted him ; 
and coldly stated in a note, that *' in obedience to 
her father's commands, she must relinquish all ac- 
quaintance and communication with his father's 
son." Garcia had solved Catalina's character aright 
— ^pride, all pride. 

Now, indeed, did the Ocean-Bom sink under the 
weight of his woes. His father a pirate — a con- 
demned and executed felon ; his mistress false ; the 
friends that had treated him most cordially, now 
barely speaking— for it had leaked out he was the 
pirate's son ; and the Christian world is ever harsher 
toward misfortune than to crime. Juan, hurled from 
the heights of human happiness to the depths of 
htunan misery— as innocent of the causes that led to 
the one as he was free from the agencies that pro- 
duced the other — had not strength to meet the shock ; 
and a brain fever supervening, his life promised to 
last but a little while longer than his happiness. 

But one great blessing was yet possessed by the 
stricken youth — his mother yet remained to him; 
by her kind nursing the physical malady way stayed 
in its progress ; and when the Ocean-Born recovered 
his bodily strength, thanks to that mother's holy 
teachings, fervent prayers, he had also regained his 
mental courage. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt ; 
Sarprised by nnjuat force, bat not enthralled; 
Yet even that, which mischief meant roost harm. 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

Milton. 

In a large and comfortable, but staid and sober- 
looking house, situated in one of the most private 
and quiet streets of the city of Puerto Principe, there 
is now living an elderly lady, who, though never 
mixing in fashionable society, is universally known 
by the inhabitants of the town as the ^od Senora 
Manchez. Those of her own dass, for she is rich, 
respect her for the practice of those virtues which, 
though they themselves scarce imitate, yet command 
their admiration; whilst the poor and distressed, 
who ever find in the lady a soother of their mental 
miseries, and a kind reliever of their physical wants, 
regard the Senora as a saint worthy of canonisation. 
Indeed, except the lady's own son, a priest, whose 
fervid eloquence and active charity, self-denial, and 
earnestneM in the great work of salvation, is the 
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wonder of the community; no one in that section is 
so generally beloved as the sweet, placid, benevo- 
lent lady of that staid and sober-looking house. 

Few visitors are habitually received at the quiet 
mansion— for its mistress thinks time too precious 
to wat>ie in idle goissiping ; but the privileged, gray- 
haired mulatto ever greets with a smile a handsome 
old bachelor, whom t>he titles Don Henrico, when 
he makes his regular weekly call; and the hearty, 
cordial manner with which the gentleman always 
salutes the servant, ** Bonita, my old girl, how are 
you?" is cau<« sufficient for her smiling welcome. 
At rare intervals, too, a bluff, sea- faring sort of per- 
sonage, whom the black styles Captain Foster, pays 



a long visit to the lady of the house ; but the Senora*s 
constant companion, when his duties call him not 
away, is the priest, her son. 

Between the two there seems to exist a bond 
stronger and more perfect than commonly subsists 
between mother and son — and so there is — the fel- 
lowship of suffering, sorrow, and trials passed throqgh 
and overcome in addition to their natural ties. The 
lady — it is Garcia— and the priest is the Ocean-Bom, 
who, having learned the certainty of only disap- 
pointment here, have found pure happiness in making 
things temporal subservient to things eternal, and 
look forward with hope for their certain reward on 
that happy day when they both will be heaven-iom ! 



HYMN TO THE BEAUTIFUL. 



BT a. B. BTODDAaS. 



Mt heart is full of tenderness and tears ; 

And tears are ia mine eyes, I know ntit why ; 
With all ray grief content to live for years, 

Or even tbia hour to die ! 
My yoDth ia gone, bat thut I heed not now ; 

My love ia dead, or worae than dead can be : 
My friend a drop off, like bloasotna from a bough. 
But nothing troublea me— 
Only the gulden fluah of aunset liea 
Within my beart like fire, like dew within mine eyes ! 
Spirit of Beanty ! whatao'er thou art, 
I aee thy akirta afar, and feel thy p<iwer: 
It ia thy preaence fills thia charm6d hour, 
And fiUa my churmM heart : 
Nor miiie alone, but myriada feel thee now, 
That know not whtit they feel, nor why they bow; 

Thou can»t noc be f<»rgut, 
For all men worahip thee, and know it not : 
Nor men alone, but b»t)ea with dreamy eyea. 
New comer a on the eiirth, and atrangera from the akiea ! 

We hold the keya of Heaven in our hnnda, 
The gift and licir-hxira of a former atate. 
And lie in infuncy Ht Henven'a gute, 
TraoafiKurcd on the light that atreams along the lands ! 
Around our pillows golden ladders riae, 
And up and down the akiea 
With wingfed aandala ahod, 
The angels come and go, the ineaaengers of God ! 
Nor do they, Tading Trom ua, e*erxlepart; 
It ia the childish hrart: 

We walk, aa heretofore, 
Adnwn their ahioing ranks, but see them nevermore ! 
N(»t Heaven la g<mr, but we are blind with tears, 
Groping our way ahmg the downward slope of years ! 
Frnm earlteat infancy my heart was thine; 
With chil.iiah feet I trod thy temple aislra; 
Not knowing teara, I worshiped thee with smiles, 
Or if 1 ever wept, it whs with joy divine ! 
By day and night, on land and sea and air— 

I BRW thee everywhere ! 
A voice of greeting Trom the wind waa aent,* 

The mist enfolded me with aitft white arms; 
The birds did sing to l.ip me in contrnt; 
The rivers wove thrir charma j 
And every little dnisy in thr grass 
Did look ap ia my face, and smile to see me pass I 



Not long can Nature satisfy the mind, 
Nor outward fHUcies feed its inner fl.ime : 
We feel a growing want we cannot name. 
And long for aomething aweet, but undefined : 
The wants of Be:tuty other wunta create, 
Which overflow on others, soon or late : 
Divinest Melancholy walka with thee, 

Her thin, pale cheek forever leaned on thine : 
And Music, and her aister Poeay, 

In exulmtion ahouting songa divine: 
But on thy breaat L<>ve liea, immortal child ! 
Begot of thine own longinga, deep qnd wild : 
The more we worahip him, the more we grow 
Into thy perfect likenesa here below : 
For here below, aa in the spheres above, 
All Love is Beauty, and all Beauty Love ! 

Not from the world amund na do we draw 
Thy light within: wiihin tlie light is born, 
The glowing niys of some forgotten morn, 
And added canons of etrrnaJ law : 
The painter*a picture, the rapt poet'a song, 
The sculptor's statue never saw the clHy : 
Not moulded aAer shapes of mortal clay. 
Whose crowning work atiU doea its spirit wrong: 
Hue after hue divinest pieturea grow; 
Line after line immortal aongs arise; 
And limb by limb, out-starting stern and slow, 
The statue wakes with wonder in its eyea : 

And in the miister's mind, 
Sound after si>uod is born, and diea like wind, 
That echoea thn>ugh a mnge of echoing caves 
Capriciously to sway the listening ocean waves f 

^ The mystery ia thine, 
For thine the more myateriona human heart: 
The Temple of all wisdom, Beauty's shrine, 
The Oracle of Art! 

Earth is thine outer court, and Life a breath : 
Why ahould we fear to die, and leave the Earth T - 

Not thine ajone, the lesser key of Birth, 

But all the keys of Death ! ' 

And all the worlds, and ail that they eont/ttin 
Of Tune and Life and Death are thine alone; 

The Universe is girdled with a chain, J 
And hung b«low the thmne, « 

Where thou doat sit the universe to li^iless, 

ThOB sovereign smile of God, etanal t^gvehaeas ! 
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DEBORAH SAMPSON, 

THE HEROINE OF '76. 

BT THOMAI WTATT, A.. X. 



Thbre are many incidents recorded in the history 
of the Revolution, in -which acts have been achieved, 
and courage of the most daring character displayed, 
by females, which would have done honor to the 
stronger sex ; but in the life and character of the 
extraordinary woman before us, history is without a 
parallel. 

Like Joan d'Arp, we find an humble girl of seven- 
teen inspired with an ardent patriotism and resolu- 
tion to stand forth in the defense of her injured 
country, offering her services in the garb of a eon- 
tinentai soldier; determined to aid in the struggle 
for freedom, or to perish a noble sacrifice in the 
attempt. 

Deborah Sampson was bom at Plympton, a small 
village in the county of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
on the 17th of December, 1760. She was the grand- 
daughter, by the maternal side, of William Bradford, 
fur many years Governor of the Colony of Plymouth. 
At the time of the marriage of Deborah Sampson's 
parents, her father was a respectable farmer; but 
through losses and mi.-«forturfe he became so reduced 
as to be induced to make trial of a seafaring life, and 
having made one voyage to Europe which proved 
to be tolerably successful, he started on a second, 
but, alas! it proved to be his last, the vessel was 
-v^ecked, and Afr. Sampson with several others 
were lost. 
The mother of cm heroine, by her industry and 



economical management, kept her family together 
as long as she was able af\er her husband's decease; 
but sickness and other misfortunes obliged her to 
give the children into the hands of kind friends who 
had oflTered to take charge of them. 

Deborah was only five years old when she was 
adopted into the family of a lady of the name of 
Fuller, who promised to take charge of her edu- 
cation. 

She had not been more than three years in her 
new home, when, to her great sorrow, she lost her 
benefactress by the epidemic then raging, the small- 
pox. Her mother now removed her into the family 
of Mr. Jeremiah Thomas, of the same town. The 
lady of Mr. Thomas perceiving in Deborah a great 
propensity for reading and study, gave her every 
opportunity to indulge it. She remained in that 
benevolent family till she attained her sixteenth 
year, when she was released from her indentures, 
and became her own mistress. She then engaged 
herself to work in the family of a farmer one half 
the time, in payment for her board and lodging, the 
remainder was spent in school. 

In a very few months she was regarded as a 
prodigy, her proficiency being so rapid. 

She was notorious for her frequent interrogatoriei 
relative to natural history, especially the cultivation of 
plants, which became Conspicuous in her early years, 
and which, from the delicate eflect it frequently has 
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on many of the softer passicMiSi indaees us to notice 
it here. This appears to have been the case with 
her inquiring mind ; she has often been heard to ex- 
press her astonishment when she has found one of 
her companions most anxiously perusing some novel 
or romance formed on some love-story. She has 
often said that her mind was never more effectually 
impressed with the power, wisdom and beneficence 
of Deity, than in the contemplation of his works. 
These traits we may venture to affirm are some of 
the primeval exertions of those endowments which 
are so peculiarly characteristic of rectitude and 
worth, the leading principles of life. 

The operation of affairs in the colonies at this 
time began to wear a gloomy aspect, not only affect- 
ing the minds of men, but appearing most sensibly 
to interest the females Deborah Sampson never 
passed a day without inquiring the slate of affairs, 
and seemed to enter into those inquiries with a spirit 
of indignation and astonishment. 

The distressed situation of the inhabitants of Mas- 
sachusetts, and particularly those of Boston, after 
the passing of the Port Bill can better be imagined 
than described. Deborah, though not an eye witness 
of this distress, was not insensible to it ; her mother 
and sisters were residing there, and she was con- 
tinually hearing of the unprovoked insults of the in- 
habitanu by the enemy, and the probability of their 
soon being in a starving condition. These startling 
relations filled her patriotic soul with an enthusiasm 
which strengthened and increased with the progres- 
sion of the war, and fixed in her mind the accom- 
plishment of the object after which she aspired. 
She had frequent opportunities of viewing the Ame- 
rican volunteers as they marched from one post to 
another; every time added additional stimulus to 
her determination ; and the time had now arrived to 
carry into execution those plans which had long 
been maturing in her chivalric mind. During her 
residence at the farm, her employer had permitted 
her to keep a few chickens, from which indulgence 
she had saved her a few dollars. 

She now determined with that small smn to pur- 
cha.se some material which she could convert into 
a suit of male attire ; and accordingly procured some 
fustian, and when secure from observation made it 
up into clothing suitable for her purpose ; as each 
article was finished she hid it in some secure place 
till the whole was accomplished. 

She then made known to her employer that she 
was going where she could be better paid for her 
labor, and, tying her new apparel into a bundle, left 
the house to enter upon a new and to her a most 
hazardous enterprise. 

On the morning of her departure from the farm- 
house, she rose before the sun, and retiring to the 
shelter of the nearest wood, assumed the garb in 
which she dared the most dangerous exploits. She 
took her course toward Taunton, in hopes of meet- 
ing with some one who was going directly to head- 
quarters. She reached Taunton soon after six 
o'clock the same morning, and the first person she 
unwelcomely met was a near neighbor of her late 



employer. This was at first like an electric shock to 
her, but he passed on and did not recognize her. She 
proceeded on to Bellingham, knowing there was a 
recruiting party there, and engaged herself as a con- 
tinental soldier during the war. The general muster 
master was doubtless glad to enroll the name of a 
youth whose looks and mien promised to do honor 
to the cause in which he was engaged. 

She entered her name as Robert Shurtliffe, and 
became one of a party who were ordered to Wor- 
cester, to join the company of Captain Thayer of the 
Uxbridge regiment, to which she then belonged. 

A fair authoress relates an incident which occin^ 
red during her stay at Worcester, which will not be 
considered out of place in this memoir. She says— 
" The regiment not being ready to depart, and Cap- 
tain Thayer being much pleased with the appetr- 
anoe of his new recruit, gave him a home in his 
family. While in the house of Captain Thayer, a 
young girl, visiting his wife, was much in the 
society of the young soldier. Coquettish by nature, 
and perhaps priding herself on the conquest of the 
blooming recruit, she suflered her growing partiality 
to be perceived. Robert on his part felt a curiosity 
to learn by new experience how soon a maiden's 
fancy might be won ; and had no scruples in paying 
attentions to one so volatile and fond of flirtation, 
with whom it was not probable the impression 
would be lasting. This little piece of romance gave 
some uneasiness to the worthy Mrs. Thayer, who 
could not help observing that the liking of her fair 
visitor for Robert was not fully reciprocated. She 
took an opportunity of remonstrating with the young 
soldier, and showed what unhappiness might be the 
consequence of such iolly, and how unworthy it 
was of a brave man to trifle with the feelings of a 
girl. The caution was taken in good part, and it is 
not known whether the courtship was continued, 
though Robert received at parting some tokens of 
remembrance, which were treasured as relics in 
after years." 

The company being ready they were ordered to 
West Point, to be detached into their proper com- 
panies and regiments. It fell to the lot of Robert to 
be in Captain Webb's company of light infantry, in 
Colonel Shepard's regiment, and in General Patter- 
son's brigade. On the second day after their arrival 
they drew their accoutrements, which were a 
French fusee, a knapsack, a cartridge-box and thirty 
cartridges. Her next business was to clean her 
piece, and to exercise once every morning in the 
drill, and at four o'clock, P. M., on the grand parade. 
Her garb was exchanged for an uniform peculiar to 
the infantry of those times ; it consisted of a blue 
coat, lined with white, and white wings on the 
shoulders, and cords on -the arms and pockets; a 
white waistcoat, breeches or overalls and stockings, 
with black straps about the knees; half-boots, a 
black velvet stock, and a cap, with a variegated 
cockade on one side, a plume tipped with red on the 
other, and a white sash about the crown. 

The martial apparatus, exclusive of those in , 
marches, were a gun and bayonet, a cartri(2lge-box 
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with white belts. They did not lemaia long at 
West Point before they received orders to join an- 
other part of the army then lying at Harism near 
New York. As the infantry belonged to the rangeiSi 
a great part of their bosiness was scouting; which 
they followed in places most likely for success. 

After remaining at Harlsem bnt a few days, they 
were ordered to While Plains, where they, in torn, 
kept the lines, and had a nunber of small skirmishes ; 
but nothing uncommon occurred in either of those 
places. 

EZarly in July, Captain Webb's company being on 
a Bcom in the morning, and headed by Ensign Town, 
came up with a party of Dutch cavalry from Gen. 
Delancy's corps, then in Morrisiana. They were 
armed with carbines and broad-swords. The action 
commenoed on their side. The Americans with- 
stood two files before they had orders to retaliate. 
The ground was warmly contested for a consider- 
able time; at leogth the infantry were obliged to 
give way till a reinforcement arrived, when the 
enemy made a hasty retreat. Our fair soldier says 
she snfiered more from the intense heat of the day 
than from the fear of being killed, although a soldier 
at her left hand was shot dead, and three others 
wounded very near her. She escaped with two 
shots through her coat, and one through her cap. 

During their stay at White Plains, Generals 
Washington and Rochambeau removed their main 
armies to the southward ; and orders were soon re- 
ceived that the part remaining near New York 
should immediately repair to Williamsburgh, Vir- 
ginia. They accordingly marched to the city of 
New York, and embarked in ships to Jamestown, 
where they landed and marched the short distance 
toWilliam»burgh and joined the main troops. On 
the next morning after their arrival, General Wash- 
ington reviewed the armies on parade, when general 
orders were read to the soldiers ; after which Gene- 
ral Washington, placing himself immediately in front 
of the ranks, said—" If the enemy should be tempted 
to meet our army on its march, the general particu- 
larly enjoins the troops to place their principal re- 
liance on the bayonet, that they may prove the 
vanity of the boast which the British make of their 
peculiar prowess in deciding battles by that weapon." 
After which the American and French command- 
ers each personally addressed their armies. 

Our young soldier happened to stand within ten 
yards of General Washington when he made the 
above remarks, and in after years she has frequently 
remarked that, "he spoke with firm articulation 
and winning gestures; but his aspect and solemn 
mode of mterunce afiectingly bespoke the great 
weight that rested on his mind." 

The soldiers were before mostly ignorant of the 
expedition upon which they were going, bnt from 
the information received by the afiectionate ad- 
dresses of their leaders, every countenance, even of 
many who had discovered a mutinizing spirit, wore 
an agreeable aspect, and a mutual harmony and 
reverential acquiescence in the injunctions c^ their 
commandera, were reciprocated through the whole. 



The phalanx composed the advanced guards, and 
was commanded by the Marquis Lafayette. Our 
heroine was one of this company, and by reason of 
the absence of a non-commissioned officer she was 
appointed to supply his place. After these prelimi- 
naries had been adjusted, they took up their march 
toward York-Town. They came within two miles 
of it, about sunset, when Colonel Scammel, the 
officer of the day, brought word for the armies to 
halt at that point. The officers and soldiers were 
strictly enjoined to lie on their arms all night. 

Such language (strange to say) seemed perfectly 
familiar to our fair soldier ; it did not even excite in 
her a terror : although it was a prelude to imminent 
danger. 

Anticipating no greater danger than she had before 
experienced, although she foreboded a great event, 
she acquiesced in the mandates of her officers with 
a calmness that might have surprised an inexpe- 
rienced soldier. 

Next morning after the roll-call, they were re- 
viewed, and went through the quick motions oi 
loading and firing blank cartridges by the exercise 
of the broad-sword. They formed in close column, 
diciplayed to the right and left, and formed again. 
The grand division then displayed, formed by pla- 
toon, and were ordered to march in the best order ; 
which soon brought them in sight of the enemy's 
works The next day Colonel Scanmiel, while re- 
connoitering, was mortally wounded, and taken pri- 
soner, by a party of horse in ambuscade. 

York-Town being now strongly invested by the 
allied armies, they began to form their lines and 
prepare their works ; the French extending from the 
river above the town to a morass, where they were 
met by the Americans on the right, and their hard 
labors began. 

For more than a week were they employed throw- 
ing up their works, sustaining frequent and heavy 
cannonading from the besieged. 

This came near proving too much for a female 
not yet twenty years of age ; but, being naturally 
ambitious, she was unwilling to submit, although 
her hands were in such blisters she could scarcely 
open or shut them. Many apparently able-bodied 
men complained of their inability, and were relieved ; 
this, instead of being an example for her to follow, 
proved only an incentive to her exertions, and she 
was resolved to persevere as long as nature would 
sustain her efibrts. On the ninth day they com- 
pleted their intrenchments, when a fierce cannonade 
and bombardment commenced, which lasted all 
night without interruption. Next morning the 
French opened the redoubts and batteries on the 
left, and a tremendous roar of cannon and mortars 
continued that day without ceasing. 

Our heroine had never before seen the main armies 
together ; but now, brought into view of them, and 
led on to a general engagement, she describes the 
ground as actually trembling beneath her from the 
tremendous firing from both sides, which had been 
kept up for a day and a night. She describes the 
night scenes as solemn and sublime to the highest 
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degree, perpetual sheets of fire and smoke belching 
aa from a Toicano, and towering to the skies. 

Two bastion redoubts of the enemy having ad- 
vanced two bundled yards on the leA, which checked 
the progress of our forces, it was proposed to r^uce 
them by storm ; and to inspire emulation in the troops, 
the reduction of one was committed to the Americans 
and the other to the French. 

A select corps was chosen, and the command given 
to Lafayette, with orders to manage as he thought 
best. Our heroine was one of those who marched 
to the assault with unloaded arms, but with fixed 
bayonets; with unexampled bravery attacking on 
all sides at once, which, after some resistance, the 
Americans were complete victors of the redoubts of 
the enemy. As they were leaving the fort, one of 
the soldiers clapped our heroine on the shoulder, ex- 
claiming, " My ladt you are somewhat disfigured 
behind!" Not knowing what it meant, she at that 
moment took no notice of the remark till an oppor- 
tunity presented, when she found the left skirt of her 
coat hanging by a string, which must have been the 
eflect of a broad-sword, or a very close shot. Mat- 
ters now appeared to be coming to a crisis, and no- 
thing less than inevitable ruin, or an entire surrender 
awaited the British commander; he, however, on 
the 19th of October, after three weeks' storm, ac- 
cepted the terms of capitulation. 

Our young soldier was within sight, when the 
British commander presented his sword to the illus- 
trious Washington ; and in her relation of the scene 
has often remarked the magnanimity which Wash- 
ington displayed through the whole of this trying 
Eoene. His country was saved ! Thus was the 
grand pillar of war shattered to its base, and an am- 
ple foundation laid for the establishment of peace 
secured to a free people. 

After a long and tedious march to the head of the 
Elk river, as well as a disagreeable voyage by tea, 
we find our heroine in her old quarters at West 
Point. On the arrival of the troops, a colonnade 
was ordered to be commenced, on which she worked 
against the most robust and expert soldier till the 
whole was finished. As soon as she found more 
leisure, she determined on writing to her mother, 
for at times she felt unhappy at the distress her long 
absence, or supposed death, must have caused her. 
The following is a verbatim copy of the letter now 
in existence. 

May, 1782. 

Dear Parent,— On the margin of one of those 
rivers which intersects and winds itself so beau- 
tifully majestic through a vast extent of country of 
the United States, is the present situation of your un- 
worthy but constant and afiectionate daughter— I 
pretend not to justify, or even palliate my clandestine 
elopement. 

In hopes of pacifying your mind, which I am sive 
must be afflicted beyond measure, I write you this 
scrawl. I am in a large but well regulated family. 
My employment is agreeable, although it is some- 
what dififerent and more intense than it was at home ; 
but I apprehend it is equally advantageous. 



I have become mistress of many useful lessons, 
though I have many more to learn. Be not troubled, 
therefore, about my present or future engagements; 
as I will endeavor to make that prudence my model, 
for which, I own, I am indebted to those who took 
the charge of my youth. Heaven grant that a 
speedy and lasting peane may copistitute us a happy 
and independent nation ; that I may once more re- 
turn to the embraces of a parent whom I love. 
Your afiTectionate daughter, 

Deborah Saxpsotc. 

The perusal of the above original letter will prove 
that Deborah Sampson was not without a mind 
superior to many she was obliged to make her asso- 
ciates ; and that morality and virtue was her talis- 
man under which she was to surmount the greatest 
difficulties. The business of war at all times is no- 
thing less than devastation^ rapine, and murder ; and 
in the war of the Revolution these principles were 
never better exemplified. Hence the necessity of 
scouting, which was the common business of in- 
fantry, to which our heroine belonged. 

A request was made by two sergeants and herself 
for leave of their captain to retaliate on some refugees 
and tories for their outrageous insults to the in- 
habitants beyond their lines. 

He replied — ** You three dogs have contrived a 
plan this night to be Jhiliedf and I have fio nun to 
lose." He, however, reluctantly consented, and they 
beat for volunteers. Nearly all the company turned 
out, but only twenty were permitted to go ; near the 
close of the day they commenced their expedition. 
They passed a number of guards, and went as (ar as 
East Chester undiscovered, where they lay in am- 
bush to watch the motions of those who might be 
on the plundering business. They quickly dis- 
covered that two parties had gone out ; and whilst 
they were contriving how to entrap them, they 
watched two boys who had been sent for provisions 
to a private cellar prepared in the wood. Ooe of 
them informed them that a party had just been at his 
mother's, and were gone to visit the Yankeee who 
were guarding the lines. Concealing from them 
that they were Americans, they accompanied them 
to the cellar, or cave, which they found well stored 
with provisions, such as bacon, butter, cheese, crouis, 
and jars of honey. They made a delicious repast on 
the spot, and afterward filled their sacks with as 
much as they could carry. 

Dividing into two parties of ten each, they pent 
out sentinels, and again ambushed in a place called 
in Dutch, Vonhoite, About four o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning they had a sharp skirmish with 
some tories, shots were sharply exchanged, but on 
approaching their enemy sufficiently near, they found 
horses alone— their riders had fled. 

Our heroine mounted an excellent horse, and with 
her party pursued the enemy to the edge of a swamp ; 
here they begged for quarters, and were let go. 
They soon came up with another party, about thirty 
in number, who seemed inclined to give them some 
trouble. Shots were exchanged for some few 
minutes, when one of our party was wounded, which 
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made it necessary to retreat; at this moment the 
dauntless young soldier felt a severe blow ju»t above 
her knee, and exclaimed to her comrades that she 
vna wounded, but not of any consequence, but at 
the same instant she thought she felt something un- 
usually warm trickling down her neck, and putting 
her hand to the place, found the blood guinhing from 
the left :(ide of her head freely. She said nothing, 
as she thought it no time to talk of wounds, unless 
mortal. Her boot, from the incision the ball had 
made, was filled with blood. 

She told one of the sergeants that she was now so 
-wounded she could ride no farther, and begged they 
would leave her in the woods where they were at 
that moment ; to this her comrades would not listen, 
but took her before one of them on his horse. A 
thousand thoughts at once darted through her mind, 
as she had always thought that she would rather die 
than that her sex should be disclosed to the army. 

They at length, aHer riding in this painful state 
for six mile?, came to the French encampment, near 
what was called Cron Pond. She says it was to 
her like being carried to a place of execution. They 
were conducted by an officer of the guards to an old 
building, at that time bearing the name of hospital, 
in which were a number of invalids, whose very 
looks made her blood chill in her veins. The 
French surgeon came and prepared to dress her 
head, she said nothing of the other wound she had 
received, she requested the favor of more medicine 
than she needed for her head; and taking an oppor- 
tunity, with a penknife and a needle, she extracted 
the ball, using the same precaution which the surgeon 
had for her head. She remained in this hovel for 
three weeks, and by strict attention both wounds 
were perfectly healed, one without the knowledge 
of any one but herself. 

In the spring of 1783 peace began to be the general 
topic, and was actually announced by Congress. 
In the month of April, General Patterson selected 
her for his attendant and aid, as he had previously 
became acquainted with her heroism and fidelity, 
and on the 19th of the same month cessation from 
hostilities was proclaimed, and the honorary badge 
of distinction, as established by Washington, con- 
ferred on the brave soldiers, of which our heroine 
was one of the recipients. The general became 
daily more attached to his new attendant, and treated 
her more as an equal than a subordinate ; her martial 
deportment, blended with the milder graces of her 
sex and youth, filled him with admiration. General 
Patterson, with a detachment of 1500 men, was 
ordered to Philadelphia for the suppression of a mu- 
tiny among the American soldiers. Having some 
afiairs of her general to arrange, she did not go till 
four days after, when she rode in company with 
four gentlemen through the Jerseys and part of 
Pennsylvania. In passing through one of the villages 
in Jersey, at the hotel where they were to remain 
for the night, there happened to be a ball, the young 
soldiers were invited to join the party, where the 
youthful appearaace and good manners of our heroine 
made her the lion of the evening. Little did she 



think that her winning manners would that evening 
make a tender impression on one pret^ent, who 
would subsequently reveal to her the emotions she 
felt 6a her account. They were detained at this 
place two days on account of a duel between Lieut. 
Stone and Captain Hitchcock, when the latter was 
killed. 

On their arrival in Philadelphia, she found the 
troops encamped on an eminence about half a mile 
from the city, where they had been dispatched on 
accoimt of an epidemic at that time raging there. 
She had not been here many days before she was 
selected as one of its victims, and removed to a 
place called a ho^^pital, provided during the raging of 
this malady. Death itself could not have presented 
a more gloomy aspect ; and to her it seemed not far 
distant, as multitudes were daily carried to their last 
home. She was placed in a room with two young 
officers of the same line, both of whom soon died, 
and left her alone to ponder over her wretched situa- 
tion. Her disease seemed increasing, and at last 
she became so low, that the attendant, believing she 
was dead, had summoned the sexton to perform the 
last office. At this moment one of the nurses coming 
in wetted her lips with cold water, which once more 
rallied the small remains of nature, and she gave 
signs of life. The nurse informed the physician that 
Robert was still alive ; he approached her bed, and 
putting his hand into her bosom, was surprised to 
find an inner waistcoat tightly compressing her 
breasts. Ripping it in haste, he was stilt more 
astonished, not only in finding life, but that Robert 
Shurtlifle was a female in the attire of a soldier. 
He had her removed immediately into the matron's 
apartment, and from that time to her recovery, 
treated her with all the care that art and experience 
could bestow. The amiable physician had the pru- 
dence to conceal this important discovery from every 
breast but the matron. 

Our heroine slowly recovered and became a wel- 
come guest in many wealthy families, still known 
only as a continental soldier. We must be permitted 
to digress for a moment to relate an incident without 
which this sketch would be bereft of one of its most 
attractive features. During their stay at the village 
in Jersey, and attendance at the ball before men- 
tioned, our heroine became acquainted with a young 
lady from Baltimore, who was on a visit in that 
place. This lady was the daughter of a gentleman 
of wealth, and possessed considerable fortune in her 
own hands. At the ball our fair soldier was her 
partner in the dance, and it so happened that they 
met several times during the short stay of the 
soldiers. At first the young lady attempted to check 
the im-.ulse as the effect of a giddy passion, but at 
length suffered it to play about her heart unchided. 

She followed the gallant young soldier to Phila- 
delphia, and hearing he was then in the hospital, 
suffering from the epidemic then fatally raging there, 
she dispatched a messenger with a ba^ket containing 
some choice fruit, and the following letter : 

Dear Sir,— Fraught with the feelings of a friend 
who is, doubtless, beyond your conception, interested 
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in your health and happiness, I take the liberty to 
address you with a frankness which nothing but the 
purest friendship and affection can palliate. Know, 
then, that the charms I first read in your countenance 
brought a passion into my bosom, for which I could 
not account. If it is from the thing called Love, I 
was before mostly ignorant of it, and strove to stifle 
the fugitive, though I confess the indulgence was 
agreeable But repeated interviews with you kindled 
into a flame I do not blush to own ; and should it 
meet a generous return, I shall not reproach myself 
for its indulgence — I have long sought to hear your 
residence : And how painful is the news I this mo- 
ment received, that you are sick, if alive, in the 
hospital. 

Your complicated nerves will not admit of writing; 
but inform the bearer if you are in want of any thing 
that money can purchase to conduce to yoin- com- 
fort ; if you recover, and think proper to inquire my 
name, I will give you an opportunity ; but if death is 
to terminate your existence, then let your last senses 
be impressed with the reflection that you die not 
without one more friend, whose tears will bedew 
your funeral obsequies. Adieu. 

Some have been charmed, others surprised by 
love from an unsuspected source, but our heroine 
alone can describe the efiect and perturbation such 
a declaration had on her mind ; she humbly returned 
her gratitude, at the same time saying she was not 
at that moment in want of any thing with the ex- 
ception of health. 

In the evening she received a basket containing 
more choice fruit, a bouquet of fragrant flowers, and 
two guineas ; the like favors were very frequently 
repeated during her illness. But she knew not in 
whose bosom this flame was glowing, or whose 
heart contained so much worth. 

Her health now being nearly restored, she was 
at times exceedingly distressed, fearing that a dis- 
covery had been made during her sickness. 

Every zephyr became an ill-fated omen, and 
every salutation a mandate to summon her to a re- 
tribution for her imposition on the male character. 
The physician, who had been so tender and kind to 
her during her severe indisposition, was now wait- 
ing a convenient opportunity to divulge to her his 
suspicion of her sex. He often found her dejected ; 
and as he guessed the cause, introduced lively con- 
versation. He look an opportunity to introduce her 
to his daughters, who were much pleased at the 
attentions and gallantry of so handsome a young 
soldier, little suspecting that their gallant, on the 
strength of whose arm and sword they had depended, 
was a female. 

Afler she had prepared to join the troops, the 
doctor, availing himself of a private conference, 
asked her if she had any particular confident in the 
army? She replied, "Not one!" and trembling, 
would have disclosed the secret; but seeing her 
confusion, he waived the conversation. Afler joining 
the troops. General Patterson, with two other officers, 
having occasion to visit Baltimore, took her with 
them. 



On the next day aAer her arrival, she received a 
note requesting her company for a few moments at 
a certain place. Though confident she had before 
seen the writing, she could not conjecture from 
whom it came. Prompted by curiosity, she went 
to the house as directed by the note, and being con- 
ducted into an elegant drawing-room, was struck 
with admiration on finding alone a beautiful young 
lady of about seventeen years of age. Alter the 
usual compliments on both sides, the young lady 
very frankly but delicately confessed herself the 
author of the anonymous letter, and rehearaed her 
sentiments with that unreservedness which evinced 
the sincerity of her passion, and the elevation of her 
soul. 

This confession was the strongest evidence that 
the young lady possessed all she had declared ; her 
eflusions flowed with that afiability, prudence, and 
dignified grace which might have fired the breast of 
an anchorite — ^inanimate nature itself, would hire 
waked into life, and even the superstitions cowled 
friar might have revoked his vows of celibacy, and 
have flown to the embraces of an object exhibiting 
so many charms in her eloquence of love. Deborah 
remained in this school of philosophy for two days, 
promising to visit her young friend finequently. 
General Patterson and his brother officers, having 
some business with General Washington, proposed 
making a hasty visit to Mount Vernon, our heroine 
begged that she might accompany them, in order to 
give time for reflection on which way to act in this, 
to her, most trying aflair, and next, as she used to 
say, to take the last look at the illustrious chief whom 
she BO ardently loved. Having returned to Baltimore, 
she, according to promise, paid a visit to her attached 
friend, feeling as she thought, sufficient resolution 
to divest herself of the mask, or try in some way to 
divert a passion which she feared had too much in- 
volved the happiness of one of the choioe«>t of her 
sex. After thanking her kind friend for her generous 
esteem, and many evasive apologies^that she was 
but a stripling soldier, that, had she inclination, in- 
digence would forbid her settling in the world. 
The innocent girl replied, that sooner than a con- 
cession should take place with reluctance, she would 
forfeit every enjoyment which was only in her 
power to bestow. But she added, if want of interest 
was the only obstacle, she was quickly to be pos- 
sessed of an ample fortune in her own right ; and 
finally intimated her desire that she would not leave 
her. Touched with such a pathetic union of love 
and beauty, our fair soldier was thrown ofl'her guard, 
and her feelings gave vent in a flood of tears. She 
told the lady she must go to the North to armnge 
some afiairs, and apply for her discharge, and in a 
few months would return, when, if she could con- 
duce to her happiness, she should be BU[»reniely 
happy. Thus parted two lovers, more siMgular^ 
if not more constant^ than perhaps ever distiulguished 
the soil of America. \ 

Inunediately after their separation, the yo- Wg lady 
sent a messenger aAer our heroine with a t^sent of 
twenty-five guineas, six linen shirts, anc'uawaich, 
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which is still in the possession of the descendants of 
this extraordinary female. The officers, with their 
attendant, Robert, had arrived in Philadelphia ; the 
following day General Patterson sent for our young 
soldier to his apartment. He was alone ; and calling 
her to him, thus grecefiilly addressed her : " Since 
you have continued nearly three years in the service 
of your country, always vigilant and faithful, and, 
in many respects, distinguished yourself from your 
fellows, I would only ask — does that martial attire 
which now glitters on your body conceal a female's 
form ?" She was overwhelmed by the interrogatory, 
and fell on her knees before him ; the good man 
raised her up, and pressing her to his bosom, pre- 
sented her with a letter, saying, " Here is your dis- 
charge, obtained the other day at Mount Vemon 
from our beloved father, the illustrious Washington; 
and here is a sum of money to defray your expenses 
to your family ; your unrivaled achievements de- 
serve ample compensation ; return to your friends, 
and assume that garb which you laid aside to aid in 
the stniggles of your country." 

The young soldier stood before him suffused in 
tears, but earnestly requested, as a pledge of her 
virtue, that strict inquiry should be made of those 
with whom she had been a messmate. 

This was accordingly done, which proved per- 
fectly satisfactory to her officers, who, with the 
men, were thunderstruck at such information. 



Thus ended the military life of Deborah Sampson, 
the continental soldier of seventy-six. 

Her mother being still living, she returned to her 
home as an asylum from the calumny which neces- 
sarily would follow such a singular life, and to 
assume a course of life which only could be an 
ornament to her sex. Shortly after her return she 
coounenced teaching school, which continued for 
four years, when she subsequently married Benjamin 
Gannett, a respectable farmer of Sharon, Massa- 
chusetts, by whom she had three children. She 
lived to a great age, her husband, who outlived her, 
obtained a pension during the remainder of his life, 
by an act of Congress, entitled "An act granting 
half pay to widows or orphans, where their hus- 
bands or fathera served in the war of the Revo- 
lution." During the presidency of General Wash- 
ington, Deborah received a letter, inviting Robert 
Shurtlifie, otherwise Mrs. Gannett, to visit the 
metropolis, and during her visit there, Congress 
passed a bill granting her a pension and certain 
lands as a bounty for her services in the war of the 
Revolution as a continental soldier. 

No pains have been spared to place these 
historioal facts in their proper light; they have 
been compiled from Congressional documents, and 
information from the descendants of the illustrious 
soldier, therefore they may be considered as au* 
thentic. 



TO A BEAUTIFUL AUTHORESS. 



BT OSO. D. PEXNTICS. 



I LOHOXn to see thee, giAed one, 

For fame, in accents warn, 
Had told me of thy loveliness 

Of mind and face and form ; 
Bnt oh, I did not think to meet 

8^1 charms as I have met ; 
My dreams of thee were very bright. 

But thou art brighter yet. 

When Plato lay, in infaney, 

In slumber's soft eclipse, 
'T is said the gentle honey-bees 

Came clustering round his lips ; 
And thus, as on thy lips we look, 

So eloquent and warm, 
A thousand sweet and winged thoughts 

Around thee seem to swarm. 

A spell is in thy dark, bright eyes 

The wildest soul to tame. 
Dark as the tempest-cloud, and bright 

As its quick glance of flame ; 
And, gazing in their earnest depths, 

I see more angels there 
Than faney to a dreaming seer 

E'er pictnnd in the air. 



Yonng Genius his own coronal 

Around thy forehead wreathes, 
And high thoughts are the atmosphere 

In which thy spirit breathes | 
Thy soul can read the mysteries 

Of cloud and sky and star. 
And hear the tones of Eden-spheres 

Borne sweetly down from far. 

For thee the soul of poetry 

The universe pervades, 
It glitters in the light, and dwells 

All softened in the shades ; 
The young waves murmur it, the dew 

Reflects it from the flower. 
The blue skies breathe it, and the air 

Thrills with its mystic power. 

Press on, bright one, press prondly on 

To win the laurel crown, 
And set thy living name among 

The names of old renown ; 
Press on, press on, and thy bright fnme 

Will never, never die, 
fint, like the ivy, brighter grow 

As oentuies pass by. 
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Yet in theie eari till henring diel 
St)rae itow set bell will serm to toll 
The pasaiog o( the sweetest soul 

That ever looked from huiouii eyes. 

I hear it now, nnd o^er and o*er 

Etern.-il greetings to the dead, 

And '' Ave, Ave, Ave," Siid, 
** Adieu ! adieu !'* for evermore. In Mtmoriam. 



The manuscript was written in a delicate, trem- 
bling hand, and blotted with tears, but be pressed it 
to hi.<< lips, his brow, his heart, before he opened it. 
Then the pure white ribbon was severed, and he 
uttered a low cry, half pain, half surprise, as a long 
tress of glossy dark- brown hair escaped, and fell into 
his outstretched hand. Ah, how often the dear head 
from which it had been severed had been laid, in 
the confidence and purity of a first strong love, near 
his heart, while his hand smoothed back the waving 
handA of hair that hid the light of those soft but 
earnest eyes ! And now ! — 

" They have left me alone, and think I am sleep- 
ing"— it commenced—** but my thoughts are with 
you, Edgar, and I cannot resist the impulse that has 
impelled me to commune awhile with one who has 
been the companion of my every thought, sleeping 
and waking, for many, many years. I have been 
wondering to-day if you would not like to know 
some of those thoughts that sweep over me rest- 
lessly — if it would not be a pleasure to you, when I 
am gone, to read all that was in my heart. And 
yet if I do this I must be truthful, and that may 
bring you pain instead— -but thou knowest— thou 
Jknowest that I could wound but to heal. 

" It has been a delicious summer-day. In the hot 
and busy city where you are toiling, with the hope 
strong in your heart of making to yourself a home 
over which I am to reign— vain hope — and yet I 
will not let them take it from you now, for 1 know 
it supports you in this last year of toil !— there, you 
cannot recognize the slumberous calm of such hours 
as I have passed. The curtains are put back, so 
that I can look far over hill and mountain. A few 
light clouds have rested on their summits through 
the day, and I have watched the deep shadows that 
have passed over the lovely valleys which they 
inclose, leaving them all the brighter when the sun- 
shine made them glorious again. Then nearer, the 
river has been rippling quietly along, and I can fancy 
the fantastic tracery which the rich foliage casts 
upon its calm surface. The lawn sends back to me 
its faint perfume of new-mown grass, a few white 
roses are still clustering around my window, and 
the honeysuckle you have helped me to train swings 
daintily its long tendrils in the breeze that now and 
then comes so refreshingly to whisper to me of all 



these beautiful things. Can you see it, dear one, as 
I would paint it to you?" 

Ay! for his hand was more tmsteady than that 
which bad penned iho!« lines I 

** Yes, IS it nut a very beautiful world 1 and yet 
there have been moments — may God in his mercy 
forgive me for them! — when it was all dark and 
desolate, and I prayed to be taken hence. Should I 
murmur now when my petition has been heard? 

*' I do not. Strange as it may seem to you in the 
possession of strong health, in the power and vigor 
of your manhood, with so much of ambitious hope 
opening before you— I am content to pass away from 
all this loveliness, for I know that "eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard'' the glories that await me in 
that other home. The bitterness of death has 
passed. Shall I tell you what it has been to me? 
The thought of your sorrow when the truth is told 
you, and you know that I am passing away. But 
then it has been revealed to me, in the yearning of 
my anguish, all that will soften the stroke. This is 
not what I intended to tell you to-night, and now the 
pen drops from my hand. To-morrow then. 

" Again a cloudless day. So calm, and my soul 
is calm ; how merciful is my Great Physician, who 
has given to me a painless repose of mind and body. 
This is not what I had imagined of death. I had 
looked for doubts and struggles and repining ! 

" Do you wonder that when my thoughts linger 
on the earth they turn instinctively tdl^u, or that 
every link in the chain of circumstance that has 
bound us together is reviewed a hundred times. Let 
me give you some of the memories that hatmt my 
waking moments. 

" It was summer, as now, when we first met. 
Do you remember it, Edgar ? I was so happy, so 
very happy, that day. Just fif\een, a child in heart 
and life-knowledge, a woman in deep and over- 
flowing afiection. Ah, it was a little thing, a boyish 
freak of yours, that made me turn to look at you 
when surrounded by those college friends, your 
laugh rang out so clearly in the crowded hall. I 
know that my face was flushed with school-girl 
triumph, and you glanced up at that moment, and I 
met your mischievous, kindly eyes fixed on me with 
a look of inquiry. Your sister told me who you 
were. She was very proud of you, and entertained 
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a willing listener with anecdotes of your popularity, 
your spirit, and your loving heart. It was many 
hours aHer that I spoke to you first, but we met as 
old frietidtt, for we had held long conversations in 
those stolen glances ; how did it chance that you 
turned from the speaker as surely as my eyes rested 
upon you? That long day, so crowded with new 
and happy emotions, drew to a close. The crowd 
parsed gayly from before us. My school-mates, in 
their pure white dresses and wreaths of wild flowers, 
how beautiful they were, so young and light-hearted, 
and full of hope. Then the old hall, with its deep 
green wreaths, hiding the rude architecture, the sun- 
set streamiog in from the tall windows, the low 
sighing of the pines that had seen more than one 
generation pass into lifers busy scenes, just as light- 
hearted, juHt as careless of the future as were we. 
Here in my home I sometimes listen for the deep 
chant of those northern pines, that harmonized with 
the wild, strange moods that even then would en- 
thrall me at eventide. Well! you came at last. 
7ou did not know that my heart fluttered beneath that 
snowy mu»i in robe — a child's robe, with a simple 
sash of blue — how well I remember arranging it in 
the morning, with a feeling of vanity, I am eure it 
was, that I had never recognized before. It was a 
day of new emotions! 

**But there was more enchantment when the 
moon came slowly sailing over those giant pines, 
and flooded the whole earth with a golden radiance, 
that rarely tempers its cold light. * The children' — 
we were called so then, and I never had resented it 
before, were left to talk with each other, while our 
grave parents discussed the never-ending subject of 
modern education, all for our improvement and ad- 
vantage no doubt, never heeding ihe rapid advances 
we were makmg in their very presence. But we 
talked gayly and flung random rhafisof wit, that had 
no bitter, poisonous sting to rankle, and then the lights 
grew softer, and we sang out under the clear arch 
of heaven. Your deep, deep voice ! I hushed my 
own wild song to hear it. Those were simple bal- 
lads, but they hud the power of subtlest music then 
to thrill the heart, and we were all of us very happy, 
though tears were in my eyes when the melodies 
died away in the long aisles of that dark wood. So 
we parted. 



" Two years more of school-girl life, and you had 
chosen your profession We did not hear o( each 
other. You had quite forgotten me, I thought at 
least, and I nursed no sickly fancies. But some- 
times when the restless yearning for love crept over 
me— and how little they understood my fitfuiness 
then— I would go far, far into that old forest; and I 
have lain for hours upon the sofl mosses, by the 
brook that sang through it, and looking up to the 
soA blue sky — so far beyond — I have wondered if 
any one would ever understand all my strange 
thoughts and bear with them. 1 have shed hot tears 
upon the white vioiets.and the arbutus that withered 
their delicate petals— I have clasped my hands 
nervously, and sobbed and moaned as if some great 



sorrow had fallen upon me, and then — do you wonder 
I love the pines? — the deep anthem which they ever 
sing to heaven reminded me of your voice, and the 
sunshine of your smile. 

*' When did I meet you again ? Yon have not 
forgotten it, I am sure, coming to the lonely country- 
house, to pass a week with a shy, half-invalid vis- 
itor. It was a dreary morning. There were heavy 
snow-clouds and a moaning wind, although it should 
have been spring-time. I heard them say you were 
expected, and I set down the cup untasted that was 
raised to my lips. I could not sing with my cousins 
that mornings-there was any thing but melody in 
the airs I attempted to play for them. Your sister 
was troubled, for she thought me ill again, and how 
tenderly she compelled me to go to my room — ar- 
ranging the pillows with her soft white hands, and 
talking of you the while. How you would amuse 
me when you came — that you had so many home 
accomplishments. Oh, if it was night, for she had 
not seen you herself in many months. Then she 
drew the curtains— I remember the light streaming 
through their crimson warmth, making her so very 
beautiful. AAerward her voice — for she read a 
favorite poem— grew lower and lower, and I slept. 
It must have been many hours— for when I woke it 
was quite dark in the room, except the fire- light, 
and 1 lay in a delicious dreamy state— half waking, 
half sleeping— until my heart thrilled as to some 
dear, half remembered melody. It was your voice — 
so deep — so clear! I drew my breath quickly to 
listen. You were speaking to Laura, dear Lsura, 
and asking for me— I was sure of that, although I 
heard no word. Then the library door closed, and 
she came through the room to me, and bent down 
and kissed my closed eyes. 

" When the lights came, they said I had a feverish 
flush, and must lie quietly — but I was very strong, 
and had not felt so well for many a day. 

<'Huw kindly you took my hand, and arranged 
the cushions of the low sofa ; you tried to amuse me 
by recalling our first acquaintance, and spoke as if 
I were still the child. But you had altered very 
much. The first glance told me that. The thick, 
clustering hair about your white temples— the manly 
figure, the firm, compressed mouth! But your 
smile was the same — your voice was tmattered, 
save a richer cadence. It is no effort of memory 
to recall that evening." 

He laid down the manuscript— be had not dreamed 
before how early and how unwaveringly she had 
loved him. It was but for a moment, and again he 
read on, that simple but earnest confession. 

" I will not weary you with the minute lights and 
shades of the beautiful picture which slowly, slowly 
passes before me. The long strolls, in which we 
talked of all things that were pure and good, and I 
learned to know your heart, as I had read the kind- 
liness of your smile. The natural spirit of devotion 
in my soul was fostered by your high, hopeful 
words ; I saw a harmony in the works of our Creator 
that had never been visible to me before. I felt the 
duties of life open before me, and by glimpses I saw 
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the constant aspiring of your nature to benefit the 
wronged and the oppressed, the ardent desire of 
doing good to all within your sphere. Many fancies 
became realities as I saw them mirrored in another 
Botil, and then I felt that you could understand the 
sealed book of my heart. One by one these seals 
were unclosed, and the page unrolled before you ; 
and yet yon called me * sister,' and thought of me 
as a child, I said to myself. 

*' Then came that day of days, that bright May 
morning, when, entrusted to your gentle care, I was 
to see the beautiful lake we had oAen spoken of, and 
you had described so eloquently. Let me think of 
it— dwell upon it— earth's brightest day, as earth is 
BOW passing from me. There is the broad blue sky, 
all storm-clouds have disappeared, the warmth of 
the sunshine is as beautiful as its brighmess. The 
first green foliage, with its exquisite enameled tinting, 
brightened the hedgerows ; the little village lying be- 
fore me, as I came up the lane to meet you, with 
scarcely the sound of the hammer to break the re- 
pose of all. The quaint form-houses— the moss- 
grown eaves — the cattle lying quietly upon the hill- 
aide — the blue smoke curling upward— the low tinkle 
of far-off bells ! You did not see me at first, but stood 
leaning against the old gate, the fresh wind liAing 
your heavy hair, your eyes bright with health, and 
hope, and— love. Yea — love. I knew, I felt it all as 
you turned to welcome me; as you lifted me ten- 
derly to my seat, and called me * Maud' ibr the 
first time. 

* That word which from your lips seemed a caress.' 
How quietly we drove along— alone— for the first 
time in days ; alone, with the sunshine, and the soA 
breeze, and the dewy leaves. Neither of us spoke 
for milen ; not until we reached the clear blue waters 
of the lake, and saw them rippling and breaking in 
mimic waves upon the smooth green sward, or 
further on through their fringe of flags and sedges. 
Then you know we spoke of our favorite Tennyson, 
who tells of 

Water lapping on the crags. 

And the long ripples waahing in the weeds. 

We noted how strangely harmonious was the poet's 
thoughts with the words in which he had conveyed 
it. And then we said * all this is too beautiful.' I 
looked at the far-off blue hills, and said with you 
'too beautiful' — there was an echo there, and it 
faintly murmured, 'beautiful!' Then more silence 
save for the low voice of the breeze and the lapping 
of the gentle waters. Did I, or was it you who re- 
called those lines that have since been mingled with 
all my reveries, 

There is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid. 

But how fearfully ominous came the preceding 
thought— 

The sanniest things throw surtuit Mhade. 
What tempted me to utter that ! But we soon forgot 
it. We were talking of sympathies, you know— and 
how much there was in thought and principle be- 
tween us ; and then you turned so suddenly, and my 



heart beat so fast, while a mitt of tears gathered in 
my eyes as you said, 

'* * And what is the definition of entire sympathy, 
Maud ? How does it chance that I alone have read 
your heart?' 

" Could I answer ? No ; not when that heart was 
throbbing, throbbingp— and my hand for the first time 
was clasped in yours. But I prayed, Edgar, in that 
stilhiess, prayed so trustfully that we might see life's 
path plain before us. Then came that long fringe 
of drooping willows. An hour before I would not 
have believed that the sunlight could have been 
brighter ; but oh, its glory then, dearest, best ! my 
heart thrills now with the recollection of that gn^ 
of light, and love, and hope ! 

*' How changed were all things on our return. I 
wondered that they did not at once perceive the 
access of life, both outward and spiritual, that I had 
gained ; my eyes drooped insensibly as I spoke to 
them, lest they should discover my secret; and 
how I longed to be alone, where I could recall every 
word, every tone, every glance of that happy, happy 
day. 

" There is a sunrise picture. You have not for- 
gotten, when we stood on that old battle-ground 
to watch the first faint rays of dawn, and as the 
sun came slowly from the dull heaving ocean, ito 
rays flashed over those lowly cottage homes, and 
you turned to clasp me to your heart and say * such 
shall be our dwelling. All that life hath of beauty 
and purity shall be gathered there ; and we will pass 
in undisturbed serenity to our heavenly home.* 

"Again arose that silent, struggling prayer. 
' Father, not mf ^aill hut thine.* 

*' And you said, *How caUnly you think of these 
thmgs, Maud.' 

** But I smiled a seemingly happy sm ile. * Ah yea ! 
though, like that beautiful lake, there are ripples to 
catch the sunlight!' So we strolled seriously, 
thoughtfully onward, and that morning's sacrifice 
was the prayer of our betrothal, uttered by your 
lips as I knelt beside you, hands enclasped, and eyes 
upraised to the same heaven, and the same God. 
Then for the first time your lips touched my brow, 
a sacred seal to that most solenm rite, so full of awe 
and tenderness. 

" And now I turn from all this beauty and light- 
ness to darker lessons of life, to the heavy cloud that 
obscured the horizon of so brilliant a future. I felt 
the change that passed through your mind long be- 
fore there was any outward token. But I said it is 
separation that brings me these brooding fanciea. I 
could not read the poets marked by your pencil. I 
could not sing the songs you loved in the twilight 
hours; my voice died away in a heavy sob, and 
I felt crushed and nerveless before the weight of a 
coming misfortune. At last the restless mind had 
its too sure effect upon my health; I had been ill 
again when your fatal letter came. Forgive me that 
I recall this. Forgive me for all the pain it Tvill 
bring, mine own love. 

"If there had been a reason for the silenoe which 
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you asked for in the foture, for recalliiig the vows 
so solemnly plighted ! Oh ! if in that dark hour of 
doubt and mistrust your own frank, generous nature 
had spoken, then I could have borne all, and been 
true and patient for that very distant future. I 
could have shown you that wealth and fame were 
not what I coveted, I would have gloried in the con- 
fidence thus reposed, and in strengthening yon for 
life's struggling toil ! But no, only the fiat of sepa- 
ration, which I crushed in wild, hopeless agony. 

" I cannot tell you how those midnight hours were 
passed. I have no distinct recollection save dull 
throbbing pain of head and heart, but when the faint 
light of morning came once more, my pillow— my 
handkerchief, which I had often pressed to 'my lips 
to stifie the moans I knew would alarm the house- 
hold, were dyed with a deep erimeon stain^ and I 
had not strength to call for assistance. This you 
have never known— how could I tell you the dreary 
void which life became in that one night's sorrow. 
Ail day long I concealed from them what had oc- 
curred. I would not allow their attendance. I 
gained strength to close the windows to the light of 
heaven. I could not bear the splendor which I had 
ever associated with you. My mind was a chaos 
of maddening thought ; and it was not until the spirit 
of consolation breathed upon its horror that I could 
recognize the answer to my prayer. * Not mytnll, 
but thine. ^ 

*<I remember the moment that better thoughts 
came to me, when, as I heard the chime of the 
Sabbath bells, I recollected that it was holyday, and 
these words from our beautiful communion service 
seemed borne in their tones : 

" * Hear also what comfortable words our Saviour 
Christ saith. Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy ladened, and I will refresh you.^ 

" Then, and not till then, did I feel that entire re- 
pose in the infinite wisdom and goodness of that 
friend of friends which gave me strength to forgive 
your cruel words ; to take up the cross of my sorrow, 
and walk humbly in His footsteps. 

" I cannot describe to you the dreary, aimless feel- 
ing with which I returned to life. No study could 
interest me, there was none to encourage and cheer 
me in my solitary pursuits, for I thought of all that 
had animated me in the rapid progress of the first 
few weeks. Oh ! it was so hard to accept life, when 
all hope was dead. But once did I resume the pen 
that had heretofore been only the medium for the 
expression of happy thought. Here are the few 
feeble lines, as nerveless and unsteady as those I 
am now tracing. They are the truest record of that 
bitter past ; but you see, like all else attempted, they 
were left unfinished. 

There are moments when the spirit 

Sinks, too faint for human aid ; 
When all h(^MB we may inherit, 

Are in dost and ashes laid. 
Voices dear to which we hearkened 

Into ntler silence iaU ; 
And the very lanshine darkened, 

Streams more laiatly on the wall. 



Happy they who then ean borrow 

Comfort from a higher life, 
And from aome diviner sorrow 

Call a calmneis to their strife ; 
Who can hear a voice from heaven, 

Bidding all their angoish flee, 
<< Since no earthly help ia given— 

Heavy-laden, lean on me. 

Te who labor, I have loved yon 

As yoQ toil for other's good ; 
By their baseness I have proved yon, 

By ingratitude withstood ; 
Once for man my tears fell faster, 

Reaping scorn for my reward ; 
AAs disciple more than master^ 

Or the seroant than his Lord ?" 

" Forgive me if they seem harsh— tiiey have nev^r 
appeared so to me until now ; they have been thrown 
aside among my papers for months, and are blotted 
with tears. 

" To that night— those crimson stains— I trace the 
languor that has been slowly wearing my life away. 
I did not think the eflect so serious, and none of those 
who hover about me now dream amid their tender- 
ness how long, long ago the fatal arrow sped. I 
tried to be brave and cheerful— tried to be happy in 
the fulfillment of household duties, though some- 
times my very soul sunk within me as the past with 
all its light and shade forced itielf upon me. But 
never did I forget you in my morning and evening 
prayer, as I asked Heaven's choicest blessings upon 
you and yours. 

"And now once mora to happiness. Ah! how 
overwhelming the joy of that reconciliation, when 
I saw that you had but been true to a false principle 
of duty, and a tenderness that would not sufier me 
to share the privations and care of a humble lot in 
life. If I had but learned that, it would have been 
enough— any thing but the thought that you could be 
untrue to the nobility and purity of the opinions I 
had heard you defend a hundred times; that you 
could lightly cast aside so holy a vow as that of our 
betrothal. But the exquisite happiness of that per- 
fect reunion ! and then, in the ecstasy of that hour, 
I knew that my wild prayer of death had been 
answered, and for the sin of that rebellion, I was but 
permitted to glance toward the promised land ! 

" I should have told you then, but I shrank from 
breaking the many fond illusions of your loving 
heart, ay, even from the acknowledgment to myself 
that thus I was to see life's close. There was 
another dark trial, another wild struggle before I 
could with sincerity utter the prayer of old. I had 
thought God's will would have conformed to mine ! 

" But as I have told you, * the bitterness of death 
is passed !' the thought of your first grief is the only 
pang which remains. 

" I cannot read over what I have written ; if there 
is any thing which brings you pain, forgive it. It 
has been the occupation of many an hour of weak- 
ness and loneliness. It has been a pleasure to think 
that your eyes will rest upon it when I am gone. I 
have been wondering to-night whose lips will comiole 
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you for my loss— whose form will be encircled by 
your arm in days that are to come — and what eyes 
will look up to yours with fond earnestness when 
mine are clo!>ed and Kaled in death. Ah ! some- 
times think of roe, then — sometimes remember the 
old love, and the sin of my passionate worship ! 
You have never, never known the strength of my 
devotion ! Edgar ! wtU not my voice be sometimes 
a remembered cadence when she sings to you the 
dear ballads we have loved, or murmurs the caress- 
ing wurd<i you have first heard from my lips! 

"But thi:* is more than seifiith weaknes^s — remem- 
ber that I bless you wherever your choice may be 
fixed ; tell her to love you as youde^^erve to be loved 
— to cherish you as the lost one would have done — 
to comfort you through all pain and loss; but oh! 
if life should be all brightness, do not in the intoxica- 



tion of success, forget the home to which I am 
hastening— that life's noble«t aim is beyond earthlr 
happiness— that I mayyet beyour/r«!7wf ineiemiiy, 
where both shall be welcome to our FaiJier'a 
House! 

" I am much weaker to-day. I can scaLTcely guide 
my pen. Will you not come before I paw away ? 

''Do you remember those beautiful lines we faavs 
80 oAen read together ? 

I will look nat to his fature, 

I will bless it till it shine ; 
Shnulu he ever be a suitor 

Unlo niher eyes than mine ; 

Sunshine i^ilil them, 

Angela shield them, 

Whiitaciever eyes terrene, 

Thtn be sweetest his have seen. 

" Death ianear me— and not you ! — 



PRAYER FOR A POET. 



BT ALICS CAXST. 



Upok a bed of flowery moss, 
With inoonbeanis fulling uU across, 
M(H)nbeuins chilly and fuint and dim, 
(Sweet eyes 1 ween do watch for him) 
Lieth his starr}* dreams amoug, 
The gentlest poet ever sung. 

The wood is thick — U is late at night, 

Yet fearcth he no evil sprite, 

Nor vexin|{ ghost — such things there be 

In muny a poet's destiny — 

Haply that wretched fust or prayer 

Puin6d and long hath charmed the air. 

Softer than hymenial hymns 
The fountains bubbling o'er their rims. 
Wash through the vernal reeds, and fill 
The hollows, all beside is still, 
Sive the poei's breathing, low and light- 
Watch no more, lady — no more to-night ! 

Heavy his gold locks are with dew, 
Yet by the panaies mixed with rue 
Bitter and rough, but now that fell 



From his shot band, he sleepeth well. 
He sleepeth well, and his dream is bright 
Under the moonbeams chilly and white. 

The night is dreary, the boy is fair — 
Hath he been mated with despair ? 
Or crossed in love, that he lies alone 
With shadows and moonlight overblowi^^ 
Shadows and moonlight chilly and dim. 
And do no sweet eyes watch for him ? 

Nay, rather is his soul instead 

With immortal thirst disquieted, 

That o/t like an echo, wild and faint 

He makes to the hills and the groves his plaini, 

That urt the light on his for^ead gleama 

So troubled under its crown of dreams. 

Watch no more, lady, no more, I pray, 
He is wrupt in a hmely power away ! 
Sweet boy, so sleeping, might it be 
That any prayer I said for thee 
Could anvwer win from the spirit shore, 
This were it, " Let him wake no more !'* 



THE COQUET. 



BT nnncAN mooib. 



I LovB little Mary to madness 
I 've told her a hundred times o'er, 

From oil I have hidden my sadness, 
Yet lUi seem lo know 1 adore. 



How is it the world should discover 
The secret I closely conceal; 

And »he uluiie know not 1 love her 
Though i daily my passion reveal f 
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BT TBS AUTHOB OF « TAI.BOT Aim VZBNON,'' XTC. 



PART I. 

Now wni the noon of night ; and all was itill, 
Save wh«sD the M'niinei paced on his rcwnda, 
Uu milling u broken Bong. Alans ihe cnmp 
High flumes the frequent fire. Soutbst. 

'T is midnight : on the monntiiin's brow 
The cold, ruund moon shines deeply down. 

£iiegt qf Coring. 

It was about eleven o'clock at ni^ht. The moon, 
which had been struggling for two hours with 
wreaths of mist and floating cloud», at last broke 
through the murky veil, and poured a flood of light 
over the craggy ridges of the Sierra Madre into the 
valley of Agnascaiientes. The »ky hnd been threat- 
eniug rain ; and the dark canopy which covered the 
scene at 8un>et, had even begun to discharge itself 
in thin, mi^ty showers. But a strong wind had 
sprung up from the south, and breaking into frag- 
ments the low-lying masses, had carried them over 
the sierra ; and now, excepting a black band along 
the cre»t of the mountains, which the moon strove 
in vain to penetrate, the firmament was as clear and 
as calm as the bosom of a mountain lake. 

The plain stretched away toward the south and 
west, without any visible boundary ; and though, a 
short time before, the shadows of the cloud»— cast 
upon the darkened earth by the yet invisible moon — 
had ranged themselves in the fantastic forms of a 
rocky barrier, the rays of the luminary were now 
no longer inleroepied, and the view extended, till 
the earth and sky met at the indistinct horizon. 

And now came faintly out the features of the land- 
scape. But the dead level of the valley was broken 
up by the illusions of moonlight; the gnarled and 
stunted bu>hes grew to giants of the forest, and the 
clun]!«y cacius, with its round, unsightly leaves, 
asj^umed the shape of "acrobatic pyramids"— a 
score of headn and shoulders borne up by one small 
pair of legs. And every bead was nodding in the 
night-wind, while whispering voices crept along the 
land, as from a host approaching siealihily. Occa- 
sionally, as fragments from the cloudy wreaths 
broke off, and slowly sailed across the moon, fluting 
shadows chafed each other over the plain ; and 
mingling with the moon-rays— visible only on the 
darkened sides of trees and shrubs^<lim flashes of 
lightning, from the clouds upon the ridge, flickered 
faintly along the grt)und — while low and di^tan( 
thunder rumbled on the ear incessantly. The slorro 
bad broken on the plain beyond the mountains, to- 
ward the north and east; and its far-ofl' sounds but 
served to make the silence audible. 

But the iree> and shrubs were not the only objeeta 
silvered by the moonlight. 



The plain was bounded on the north and east, as 
we have said, by the ridges of the Sierra Madre. 
At the point of infert-ection, a break, or rather a de- 
pression, indicated the locality of a rugged **paeeo** 
—leaving the valley at its extreme north-eastern 
limit, and leading, by a succession of gentle abcents 
and slopes, to the plain beyond. To this the eye 
was guided by a broad road, approaching from the 
south, and traversing the plain at about equal dis- 
tances from the two converging ridges. Some ten 
miles from the pass it crossed a little mountain- 
stream, whose limpid waters werf* now glittering in 
the moonlight ; and along the banks of this, on both 
sides of the road, were pitched at least eight hundred 
tents ! A canvas city, on whose snowy roofs the 
quiet moonbeams played as gracefully as if no sound 
or sight of war had ever broken on the det^ert still- 
ness ! But the sun shines and the rain falls " upon 
the just and the unjuAt;" and the holy calm of a 
moonlight night descends as soothingly upon the 
soldier's tent as on the habitation of " the man of 
peace !" 

It was the column of General Wool, hastening up 
from Parras, upon an urgent summons from General 
Worth, who was in daily expectation of an attack 
from a vastly superior force. They had marched 
all day, from early dawn ; and when night, accom- 
panied by a storm, began to approach the earth, had 
temporarily pitched their tents upon the banks of 
this little stream. The soldiers were fatigued, as 
well they might be, for they had marched more than 
twelve leagues under a broiling sun ; and night bad 
scarcely fallen, before each had thrown him.^elf upon 
his blanket and was buried in dreamless c^leep. The 
camp fires went gradually down, and one by one the 
candles were extinguished ; even the lights of Cap- 
tain C , who u^ually improved the precious hours 

of night in the gentlemanly game of " Brag," burnt 
only long enough to light the worthy oflii*er to bed ; 
and by the hour of " Tattoo," silence reigned over 
the camp, unbroken even by the jingling of silver or 
the rattling of dice ! 

They were not ali asleep, however, for on the 
four sides of the encampment bright firei< were burn- 
ing; and between them, placed at intervals of fifty 
or »ixty paces, were, slowly marching up and down 
their posts, longs chains of sentinels. Not one ut- 
tered a word; and without looking closely, you 
could have been apprised of their presence only by 
the grating of their shoes upon the hard, dry soil ; 
for, before the moon came out from behind the 
ctoud«, they moved so stealthily that ibey might 
easily have been mistaken for the nodding cactus or 
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the waving palm. But the moonlight Brought them 
out in dim relief against the gloom beyond, and 
glinted sharply from their polished guns and bayo- 
nets; while the lightning, playing silently upon their 
.brazen trappings, imparted hues of blue and purple. 
A haze, like powdered silver, hung about the tents ; 
and myriads of shining points, like particles of 
diamond-dust, swayed here and there upon the 
noiseless breeze ; while ever and anon, the fire-flies 
glanced, like streaks of yellow lightning, through 
the atmosphere. 
There is a glory in Night, unknown to 

" The gaady, babbling, and remonefol Doy," 
when she displays her parentage, as the "eldest 
child of Love," and asserts her mild dominion as the 

" Empress of silence and the Qaeen of sleep !" 

Night ia beautiful everywhere ; but in no dime ia 
her beauty mora subduing, her serenity more spot- 
less, than upon the elevated plains of Mexico. And 
never, even there, waa she more glorious than when 
she threw heranantle over that slumbering host ! 

Around the guard-fires were assembled weary 
soldiers, just relieved, or patiently awaiting, each 
his tour. The night was somewhat chilly— for the 
month waa January — and even after the warmest 
day in June the air among those mountains is often 
raw and piercing. The heat of the fire was there- 
fore not ungrateful; and, besides — ^though comfort 
do not require it — a cheerful blaze is a pleasant thing. 
It conduces to good-fellowship ; and, of all the vir- 
tues, this is most highly prized among the tenants of 
a camp. The guard were, moreover, forbidden to 
sleep ; for they were in an enemy's country, and 
might even now be watched by that enemy's scouts. 
The only resource, in such circumstances, is to 
gathef round the fires, and lighting sundry very old 
pipes, gossip over the movements of which we 
know nothing. So the two " reliefs," not then on 
duty, were puffing at their pipes around the guard- 
fires, and talking wisely — even critically — about the 
various orders, countermarohes, and mysterious 
movements, which had consumed the recent weeks. 

Around the fire of the rear-guard the discussion 
was particularly solemn; for there an unwonted 
number of pipes obscured the air with volumes of 
the fragrant smoke, and the wisdom of the council 
was, of course, the more profound. In the grave 
and discriminating circle, moreover, there were two 
or three seedy old fellows, who " had seen service ;" 
and one of them— with a glaring red face, and quite 
a protuberance on the end of his nose— who, as he 
said with a rather heroic air, " had been in Florida," 
was listened to by the maiden soldiers round him 
with the reverence given by youthful braves in an 
Indian council to some ancient sagamore. One of 
the young men, indeed, who was noted for his vain 
and insubordinate spirit, did ask the sage, when he 
spoke of " Florida," if he had been one of "Gentry's 
men ;" but the man-eating look of the veteran, and 
the indignant frowns of his horrified companions, 
caused the rash youth to shrink back abashed at his 
own temerity. 



" Boys," continued the fiery-nosed oracle, patron- 
izingly — when the inconsiderate juvenile had been 
" put down"—" I was in Florida, as I was saying', 
and I think I ought to know something of military 
matters, and such like — oughtn't I?" 

" Ay— ay ! mdeed you ought !" they all responded 
—including the rash but discomfited sceptic— for, 
like many in civil life, he thought it more prudent 
to be on the side of the greater number. 

" Well, now it 's my opinion," be resumed after 
this satisfactory response — ^taking the pipe from his 
mouth at the same time, and blowing a cloud of 
smoke through a small hole between his lips, pro- 
ducing thus the form of an ostrich plume — "that 
' Old Santy'* is a sharp fellow, but Wool is still 
sharper ; and if * Dot-and-go-one'* comes up this 
way we '11 wooi him to his heart's content ! Wont 
we?" 

" That we will !— that we will !" said the " boys," 
with a laugh. " But, corporal, about this forced 
march?" 

" True— true— well— yes," slowly answered the 
knowing corporal, gaining time to collect his 
thoughts, and keeping his audience in suspense as 
long as possible. " Well, it 's my opinion that we '11 
find ' Old Timber-toes'* somewhere about Monterey, 
and Worth beating him over the head with his own 
crutch I" 

" A loud laugh followed this elegant sally, and the 
corporal, having established his reputation as a man 
of humor as well as wisdom, proved the latter 
quality by not hazarding his triumph ; and springing 
to his feet, he walked toward two young officers 
who sat somewhat apart. 

" Is it time to turn out the < third relief,' air?" he 
asked. 

" Not yet, Jerry," answered the taller of the offi- 
cers, and Jerry returned to the fire. 

The officer who replied was a tall, well-bnilt 
young man — of perhaps siz-and-twenty— with dark 
complexion ; a somewhat curly black beard growing 
over the lower part of his face, and a clear, dark- 
gray eye. His mouth was partially concealed by his 
moustaches ; but his voice was mellow, round and 
full. He was commandant of the guard, and wore 
the shoulder-strap of a first lieutenant in the infantry. 
His companion was shorter and yoimger, and, by 
the paleness of bis face and the thinness of his hands, 
seemed but recently to have issued from the hospital. 
He wore moustaches and whiskers, like his superior, 
but they were light and silky. He had blue eyes, 
and hair almost flaxen; but his features, though 
quite handttome, were strong and manly; and his 
figure, though slight, gave token of both strength 
and activity. Unlike the elder, he had unclasped 
his sword-belt, and was now running the point of the 
scabbard thoughtfully up and down a little ohaanel^ 
which he had worked with it in the sand. 

They evidently had under discussion some subject 
interesting to both ; though Harding, the elder, maai> 
fested only what his young companion thought a 

• Familiar names nsed by the soldisrs to designate 
Santa Anna. 
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friendly intevMt in his oonoenit. The sfleneeoon- 
timied for aome minuteB after the intermplioii by 
the eorporel, snd wu then broken by Harding : 

" Well, Grant," said he, « go on with your nam- 
tive. I know all about yoor being vnable to travel, 
etc., for I took you to the hacienda myself— though, 
unfortunately, I saw nothing of the Sdlora Bfar- 
garita." 

« You know her name !" exclaimed Grant, in sur> 
prise. 

"Did you not mention it?" asked Harding, 
musingly. 
<< No— I called her only the Se&ora Eltofcna." 
" Well, never mind," said Harding, indifierently. 
Go now and order out the third relief, and then we *11 
talk further." 

Grant proceeded to obey, while Harding rose from 
the ground and walked apart. 

" So, then," he muttered, " she is there, and I did 
not know it ! I was in the very house, and yet was 
ignorant of her presence! There is some cursed 
fatality in it !" 

He stamped his foot angrily upon the ground, and 
pacing rapidly along the line, only halted when he 
was beyond the light of the guard-fire, and was hailed 
by one of his own eentinels. He then turned, and, 
walking as swiftly back, reseated himself upon the 
gfround. 

"So it is," he munnured bitterly between his 
teeth, " with every man who wastes his opportu- 
nities ! Truly said the Arabian, * Three things come 
not back — the sped arrow, the past day*, and the 
neglected opportunity.' But—" 

We will not pursue his meditations; but, while 
Grant is marshaling the guard, for the performance 
of whieh duty our story must pause, we will state 
in a few words the events and circumstances which 
Harding was to bitterly regretting. He had been 
traveling in Mexico, during the years 1845 and '6 ; 
snd, having come to the country well provided with 
letters, he had been received into one of the highest 
circles in the city. There he had met a young lady 
—the daughter of a Spanish gentleman by an Eng- 
lish wile— and being very impulsive and susoeptible, 
hsd been captivated by her exquisite beauty and ad- 
mirable character. Among other places, he was in- 
vited to a country-seat of the family, and while there 
hsd succeeded in winning the afi*ections of Marga- 
rita, and the confidence and approbation of her mo- 
ther. Bot the SeHor Eltorena was not at home, and, 
though Margarita had enough of her father's Spanish 
blood in her veins to have eloped with him at once 
—(hough a dread of losing her, and impatience of 
delay, induced him to make some such proposition- 
tod though it was not decidedly rejected— honor 
prevailed, and he determined to await the old gentle- 
man's return. This was the *< neglected opportu- 
nity," which he was so bitterly deploring ! For, oo 
his way home, the SeSor was thrown from his 
saddle and killed !— an event which, of course, de- 
layed the projected marriage. 

In the meantime hostilities commenced between 
Mexico and the United States, and Harding found it 
11 



necessary to embark rather hastily for New Orleans. 
He endeavored to persuade Margarita's mother, who 
had expressed a wish to see the United States, to 
accompany him with her daughter. But that lady 
informed him that her plans were now changed, that 
she designed to take Margarita to England, and that 
he might consider his " partial engagement" with her 
at an end ! He was too much stunned, when this 
cool announcement was made, to return a suitable 
reply; and before he had recovered his self-com- 
mand, the lady had sailed out of the room, taking 
her daughter with her. 

He lingered in the neighborhood several days, 
though in imminent peril of a long imprisonment ; 
but Margarita was too closely watched to give him 
an opportunity to see her, even for a moment. 
Being unable to delay longer— for the Mexican 
police were already on his track — he at last took his 
departure — cursing all womankind in general, and 
English women in particular. With some difficulty, 
and by a circuitous route, he reached the States, in 
time to join a regiment of volunteers, with which 
we find him marohing, nine or ten months afler^ 
ward. 

" And now," he muttered, while his fellow-officer 
was inspecting the ** relief" about to march, " she 
has, according to his account— and it is very pro- 
bable—fallen in love with my pale-faced friend, 
Charley ! nursed him until she has become interested 
in him ! and interested herself until she thinks it 
quite romantic to love him— damn him !" 

But his meditations, which were becoming quite 
audible, were cut short by " Charley's" return; and 
as the latter made his appearance, Harding felt a 
strong inclination to rise and confront him with his 
drawn sword. He restrained the impulse, however, 
recollecting that Grant was not to blame for Mar- 
garita's perfidy, and having a faint suspicion— whieh, 
with most men, is quite as strong a motive to self- 
control, as any sense of right— ^that, by giving way 
to his impulses, he might make a fool of himself! 
He was well acquainted wUh the Spanish, more- 
over, and reflected that, if he wished to quarrel with 
Grant thereafter, he oould easily find a less ridiculous 
pretext— remembering the Spanish proverb, whieh 
he repeated aloud— 

" Si guierss dar polos a su muger, JIdeie al sol a 
bever." ** If you wish to quarrel with your wife, 
bid her bring clear water into the sunshine ;" since 
he, who is in search of a pretext, can find it even in 
the motes which the sunl%ht reveals in the clearest 
water! 

« But I 'U hear the rest of his story," he said, after 
a pause. 

" ^hat are you talking to yourself about ?" asked 
Gftfst. 

« Nothing— nothing," Harding hastily replied. 
«* Sit down, and let me hear the sequel of your 
story." 

Glrant resumed his seat, and with it, his narrative. 
But, since he was a little romantic, -a^d, of course, 
rather diiToae, we will not repeat: Idfjvords. liOt 
this summary suffice : About fifty ves north of 
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the point where he ud Hording were seated— on 
the road leading from Monclova to I^ake Farraa^ 
on the march between these two points, he had been 
attacked by fever, and soon becoming miable to 
travel, was leA at the first hacienda which the 
column passed. Here he was nursed with great 
care by two or three women, young and old— «nd 
particularly by one Margarita EUorena, whom he 
de8crj|[)ed most enthusiastically, and under whose 
care he could not choose but recover rapidly. He 
gained strength— and so also did his gratitude to 
Margarita— (he never mentioned the old women)— 
and was quite sure, from sundry plausible indica- 
tions, that his tenderness was reciprocated by the 
lady. Harding ground his teeth almost to powder, 
as he related and dwelt upon these ** signs of pro- 
mise ;" but Grant was too much absorbed by his 
pleasant recollections to notice this, and went un- 
suspectingly on. 

One day, about a week after his first walk in the 
open air, he met Margarita in the garden ; and without 
pause or hesitation threw himielf at her feet, and, as 
he expressed it, '* poured out his accumulated grati- 
tude and love ! " He had just arrived at this point of his 
story, and Harding was momently expecting to hear 
a confirmation of her treachery, when the narrative 
was most inopportunely interrupted! They had 
heard a sentinel's challenge, but were too much ab- 
sorbed to observe the reply, and now came the warn- 
ing — ^the most unpleasant that a guard-officer ever 
hears: 

<' Turn out the guard, officer of the day !" 

Both young men sprung to their feet, while before 
the mind of Harding, who was the responsible officer, 
flitted sundry visions of reprimands and arrests, 
should any of his men be absent or asleep. Strict 
discipline had made this duty a very nervous afiair, 
especially among the volunteers ; and the conscious- 
ness that his interest in Grant's narrative might have 
rendered him a little derelict, at once drove from 
Harding's mind all tnxiety about the proceedings of 
the pretty Senora Margarita. The guard was, 
however, mustered in good order, before the formi- 
dable officer approached the fire ; and Harding was 
proportionably relieved when he gave the customary 
order to ^* carry arms," to find the full number in 
the lines. 

" Dismiss your guard, captain," said the officer ; 
and, when the order was obeyed, he continued, 
*< As soon as you hear the reveilU, you will call in 
your sentinels and march to the camp. A rear- 
guard is provided for to-morrow ; and you may, 
therefore, dismiss the men to their companies and 
consider yourself relieved. " 

'< What time do we march?" asked Harding. 

" At one o'clock," replied the officer. ** Where 
is your lieutmant?" 

" Here, sir," answered Grant, stepping forward. 

" Take a file of men and come with me," said 
the superior; and accompanied as he had directed, 
he rode slow^it iiway to visit the other guards as 
the "grand rounds." 

Harding w^ left alone, pacing thoughtfully, though 



still impatiently, to and fro in front of the watoh-fire ; 
while his men, satisfied that they would not again 
be disturbed, spread their blankets upon the ground, 
and went quietly to sleep. Several of them were 
snoring most oMlodiously, even before the sounds o( 
challenge and reply had died away toward the right- 
flank guard. But for this, the silence would have 
been as deep as if no human being had breathed the 
air of all that valley; for there was no other sign of 
life, save the dusky figures of the sentinels, moving 
like ghosts in the moonlight, and the thoughtful 
lieutenant, whose shadow of gigantic proportions 
was cast far into the darkness, as he passed and re- 
passed the waning fire. 

What were Harding's thoughts we can only con- 
jecture ; but that they were far from pleaaant it re- 
quired no penetration to divine. His brows were 
knit as if in anger ; and there was a certain fiery de- 
cision in his irregular pace, which gave his bearing 
a significance correspondent to the heavy brow. 
He halted from time to time, and turning his ear to- 
ward the north, seemed to be listening attentively, 
but impatiently. He was, in fact, awaiting with 
some eagerness the return of his young friend. 
Grant ; for though he had little doubt that Margarita 
was false, he had a strange desire to hear a full con- 
firmation of his fears. 

At length the sounds— *< Who comes there?" 
" Grand rounds," etc., came floating on the night- 
wind from the left— very distant at first, and then 
gradually approaching. The rapidity of his pace 
increased, and he stopped no more to listen, until 
he heard Grant's voice in reply to the hail of the 
nearest sentinel. He halted then, and was bracing 
his nerves to hear the remainder of the young man's 
story, when his ear caught the first notes of a lonely 
bugle, faint at first, but swelling on the air until they 
shaped themselves into the strains of the revnlUj 
and floated in unwelcome charms over the slumber- 
ing camp. This ceased, and its mellow music died 
away on the air ; then, the stirring roll of a single 
drum was heard ; and this was followed by another, 
and another, until the call was echoed back from 
every regiment. The camp-fires, which had burat 
down to dull embers, now began to blase again ; and 
from the guard,the dusky forms of soldiers could be 
descried moving listlessly about them, while a hum, 
as of a gathering crowd, came faint and low upon the 
breeze. Anon, the sound grew more distinct — ^new 
fires were lighted — ^Ihe forms about them became 
more numerous— and at the end of ten minnies, the 
whole host was awake, and the encampment bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

Harding at once called in his men, and marching 
them to the camp, dismissed them to their quarters. 

"Harding," said Grant, as the men dispersed, 
" you and I have had no sleep to-night, and before 
the day is over we will feel the want of it ; suppoee 
we ride ofi* among the fneffuit^ after the column gets 
in motion, and lie down till daylight. We can easily 
overtake them before they halt." 

The elder hesitated at this proposal ; but, on re- 
flecting that it would give them an opportunity of 
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conTeninsT undtBtnrbed about the affair which lay 
Dearest his heart, he dismissed his objections and 
acceded. 

In half an hour the messes were assembled about 
the fires, unceremoniously disposing of a breakfast, 
which consisted principally of yery strong and very 
hot coffee. In ten minutes more this was dispatched, 
and the men were busy rolling up blankets, collecting 
cami>-kettles, and loosening pins, preparatory to 
** striking tents." The mules and horses were har- 
nessed to the baggage-wagons, mess-chests were 
packed and closed, cigars and pipes were lighted, 
and a pause ensued. Suddenly a drum was heard 
on the extreme right, and the sound was taken up 
and passed on toward the left by the drummers of 
each regiment. As the sound ceased, every tent 
came suddenly to the ground, and, as if destroyed by 
magic, the canvas city was no more ! The baggage 
"was thrown hastily, though artistically, into the 
^wagons— the wagons moved off and ranged them- 
selves in a line upon the road— stacks of arms were 
broken up— guns were shouldered— companies mus- 
tered — ^rolls called — regiments formed — and another 
pause ensued ; but it was short. Another drum was 
heard, taken up as before— regiments were wheeled 
into colunms of platoons — ^the music moved to the 
front— equestrians mounted their horses — "For- 
'ward!'* and away they marched to the sound of 
drum and fife — cleaving the camp-fires burning alone 
in the desert. 

A blazing fire, with pleasant faces around it, is a 
cheerful thing ; but in a solitary place, where there 
is no companionship, it adds a thrill to the loneliness, 
any thing but agreeable. It is this unnatural still- 
ness—the contrast between what we expect and 
what we see— that gives a deserted camp such deso- 
late significance. Even in entering a comfortable 
room, when a bright blaze lights up its gloomy pre- 
cincts, but around which there are no lively %ures 
to enjoy its cheer, our sensations are chill and com- 
fortless ; and the flickering shadows in the darker 
comers, though the only company we have, are such 
as we could gladly spare. How much more melan- 
choly, then, must such a scene be in the wilderness, 
where the scant presence of humanity but adds a 
darker shade to the gloom of utter loneliness! 
Where no voice greets us, save the voice of silence ; 
where we can see no face, save such as our fancy 
conjures from the dying watch-fires ! 

Harding was not romantic — nor hypochondriac — 
nor sentimental ; but when, aAer the column had 
marched away, he rode up to the fire, around which 
his messmates had so recently been seated, the 
gloom, inseparable from such a scene, rendered him 
thoughtful and melancholy. He listened to the slow- 
receding sounds of martial music, as they rose and 
fell, now swelling full upon the ear, anon becoming 
faint and distant, till the fitful breeze no longer bore 
them to him ; and then, raising his head, he gaied 
abstractedly about him. The fires were burning low 
again, and the shadows were creeping stealthily and 
slowly back upon the ground from which the light had 
driven them. Alqag the lanes and alleys, between 



the shrabs and stunted bushes, broken occasionally 
by a shapeless cactus, but streaming onward through 
the vista, light still penetrated; but the rays seemed 
crumbling into darkness, or receding toward their 
source ; and even while he gazed the circle of its 
influence was perceptibly diminished. 

He turned his face toward the south, and started 
in surprise. He thought he saw some one moving 
camiously from cover to cover. He turned his 
horse's head that way and galloped to the place ; 
but on gazing in every direction, could discover no- 
thing. Attributing the appearance to the mountain 
shadows, he rode back to the fire, and the moment 
afterward was hailed by Grant, who came up from 
the opposite direction. 

"I find the night-air chilly," the latter said; 
"though, I suiq>ose, if it were not so, I should fall 
asleep." 

" Would not the thought of Margarita keep you 
awake ?" asked Harding, coldly. 

" Possibly," the other replied, springing to the 
ground and approaching the fire ; " but it will not 
keep me warm." 

" A man, whose blood has been thinned by illness, 
makes but a cool lover," said Harding, in a tone 
which sounded much like a sneer. Grant was too 
sentimental to laugh at the remark, though he an- 
swered gayly enough— 

** I suppose you think love an affection of the blood, 
then; but if I were forty miles beyond that range of 
mountains, I think I could disprove your theory." 

"Could you reach Piedriias by traveling that 
distance?" Harding asked, with some interest. 

"Yea— if I knew the passes," Grant replied. 
" But get down, and I '11 finish my story." 

Harding complied, and taking the end of his lareat 
in his hand, as his companion had done, he allowed 
hia horse to crop the scanty herbage, while he took 
a seat by Grant's side on the ground. 

" You left off," he said, as he seated himself, " at 
a very critical point. You had her hand, I believe, 
and were expecting her to throw herself, sobbing, 
into your arms !" 

"I was not quite so sanguine as that," said Grant, 
quietly ; " though she certainly reoeived.what I said 
favorably. But just as she was about to reply—" 

" You were interrupted," suggested Harding. 

" Yes. There was a certain Frenchman on a 
visit to the heteienda—in^e^, I belie^-e he owns 
some ranches in the neighborhood— «nd he, more- 
over, has some impudent pretensirns to Margarita's 
hand. I had just raised my arm, to anticipate her 
favorable answer, by placinir ^^ about her waist—" 

"Humph !" said Harding, with an impatient start. 

" When whom shouM I see, coming along one of 
the alleys, but this beggarly count !" 

" What do they oall him— De Marsiac ?" 

" Yes— how did you know ?" demanded Grant, in 
surprise. 

" I knew him in Mexico— What does that mean !" 
he suddenly exclaimed, interrupting himself, and 
springing to his feet. His horse, having gradually 
approached a laige cactus, had started wildly away 
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from it, giving the peculiar mort with which that 
animal manifeBU a suddea fright, and now stood, 
with glaring eye-balU, limbs quivering, and nostrils 
distended, bat a few feet from the fire. 

"He has seen a wolf," said Grant; "they are 
always prowling about a deserted camp." 

*^*Zack> is not afraid of wolves," said Hard* 
ing, approaching the steed, and kindly caressing 
his neck. "It is more probably some prowling 
Mexican." 

" He ought to be less afraid of them," said Grant, 
" than the wolves ; though I believe they are equally 
dangerous." 

"Hold this lareat," said Harding. "I'll soon 
see what it is." And striding rapidly toward the 
cactus, behind which the object of fear to the horse 
seemed to be lurking, he drew his sword and sprung 
around it. But there was nothing to be seen ! He 
walked some distance farther, peering behind the 
shapeless masses, and endeavoring to penetrate the 
increasing gloom. But the wind had shiAed within 
an hour, and bringing back a part of the clouds from 
the mountains, had so obscured the moonlight that 
he could see but a few yards. He stood still and 
listened, but could hear nothing. At last, though 
not satisfied, he returned to the fire and resumed his 
seat. 
" It must have been a wolf," said Grant. 
"Perhaps so," answered Harding. "But go on 
with the story ; what did the Count de Marsiac say 
or do?" 

" Nothing — ^he came within a few paces of us, and 
then turned down another walk. But Margarita rose 
and insisted upon returning to the house-r" 

" Humph !" said Harding again— though this time 
evidently better pleased than before. 

" On the way," continued Grant, without noticing 
his exclamation, " she told me that her mother had 
determined to marry her to De Marsiac— that they 
had been on the point of sailing for England, when 
the blockade of the Gulf by the Americans delayed 
their departure ; and that the plan had been perma- 
nently deranged by advances from the count— flo 
that, instead of going to London, they came to San 
Luis, and tl^ence to Piedritas. It seems that the count 
is very wealthy, and is a man of good rank ; which, 
in the eyes of Margarita's mother, are great ad- 
vanUges." 

" And probably in the eyes of Margarita herself," 
said Harding, bitterly. " But his rank is somewhat 
doubtful ; and as for his wealth, I happen to know 
that the greater pan of that has been acquired in a 
swindling Monte-salooq, which he owns in the city, 
and where he sometimes deals in difguise. I saw 
Valencia lose two thousandxnmces, on one of these 
occasions, in less than ten miihites— for Marsiac was 
handling the cards himself. But proceed." 
Grant held up his hand to enjoin silence. 
" Do you hear no sound ?" he whispered. 
"No— what was it?" 

" I thought I heard the jingling of a ssibre on the 
gravel ; but perhaps I was mistaken." 
They both turned their ean toward the point in- 



dicated, and listened atlenthrely for some i 
but no sound broke the stilhiess, safve the moaning 
of the wind along the desert, and the champing of 
their horses, as they quietly cropped the scanty grass. 

"Watching and solitude render the imagination 
very active," said Harding— and Gnnt resumed. 

" Whatever be the real rank or wealth of the oont, 
the Sraiora Eltorena is determined that her daughter 
shall share them — though I am sure Margarita would 
prefer some one quite diiierent" 

" Humph !" said Harding once more. 

"But," continued his companion, "she ia com- 
pelled to receive his advances for the present — though 
unwillingly, I am certain— on account of her mo- 
ther's sanction. When I get back— which I hope 
may be soon- I think I can relieve her—" 

He was suddenly interrupted. His horse started 
away from the cactus, snorting wildly with the same 
fright exhibited by that of Harding's. The latter 
sprung i^omptly to his feet, and rushed to the place, 
with his sword drawn and ready to strike. But he 
was disappointed again — there was nothing to be 
seen! 

" There must be a snake here," he said ; hat on 
bringing a brand from the fire, he could find no such 
thing. 

" This is ccnfounded strange !" he exclaimed. 

" Hist !" said Grant. " I heard that sound again !" 

"So did I," said Harding, throwing down the 
brand and beginning to coil up his lareat. "Get 
ready to mount," he continued, in a whisper, " and 
be as cool as possible; we are surrounded by 
enemies ! When you are readyj give the woid and 
and spring to the saddle, and we '11 set off at a gallop 
toward the south-east. Be careful," he guardedly 
added ; " don't let them perceive that we are about 
to be off— I see a fellow watching us from behind 
yon palm, and two others over here on the right. 

"Lotus examine the bushes out this way," he 
continued aloud ; " we may find some explanation 
of this mystery." And leading his horse slowly past 
the cactus, he walked off, followed by Grant into the 
gloom beyond. 

" Are you ready?" he asked, in a low tone. 

"Yes." 

" Then mount and follow me," he said, placing 
his foot in the stirrup, and springing to the saddle. 

But it was too late ! The enemy were already 
upon them ! Harding gathered up his reins, and 
sinking his spurs into his horse's flanks, breasted him 
at a stout Mexican, who attempted to seine his bit ; 
at the same moment he struck right and left with 
his sword, felling two others who approached him 
on either side. But he had hardly recovered his 
guard, when a Imso was thrown over his head, 
pinioning both hisarms, and he was dragged violently 
to the ground ! Grant had not been able to reach 
the saddle, and was already secured. A score of 
randuros sprung from behind the clumps of cactus, 
or rushed out from among the mesquit; and be- 
fore they could have counted them, our friends found 
themselves disarmed and securely bound. The 
leader— a tall, dark man, hi a rie^Mnspt— now came 
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forward, and ipoke to hii followera in a low voioe. 
Harding recogniaed him at the first glance ! 

" Dtf MarsiaeT* he exclaimed, in anrprise. But 
the leader tuned away, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. The moment afterward, however, he returned 
mounted, and gave some brief and rapid orders to 



his men. The prisoners were hastily placed upon 
their own horses^two men took the bridle of each 
—9n6 guided by occasional, but momently increas- 
ing flashes of lightning, the party set off* at a gallop, 
toward the north. 

[To he eontinued. 



ODE TO THE SEA. 



BT ms. X. C. KIXHXT. 



Yaih wonld it be 
To sammoa tram the grave Time*i fiist-bom year 
Thioe Bge to tell, oh, hoary Sea ! 
Or vainer itill to qnestioa thee ,* 
For in thy voice alone I hear 
^TxaniTT! Etxbiiitt! 
Before ethereal light's fint dawn— 
Ere earth'e primeval day was bom— 
The eveaiag and the mom— 
" God's epirit moved npon the waters* face:" 
Had they eternally in darkness rolled- 
Pilling the anirersal space. 
And onto reigning Night their mysteries told ? 

Oh, how omnipotent that voice 
Which from the land divided thee— 
Which said, « Here steyed let thy proud billows be !" 
And how did they rejoice 
When light from ebon darkness first 
In its full glory on them burst ! 

How did thy caverns, yawning sea, 
Reverberate with hoarse astonishment 
When breathing life was through them sent— 

When finny tribes there glided grscefnlly, 
Exulting in their native element ; 
Or spouting monsters first were made. 
That all the watery realms as monarchs swayed ! 
Stupendous mountains from thy shore upreared — 
Majestic rivers were tnrough valleys sent, 
And mighty cataracts thundering went 
O'er rocks, whose jutting peaks like towers appeared ; 
Mysterious forests moved unto the wind. 
As sway to unseea powers thy waves, 
And dismal as thy secret caves 
Were labyriaths under arching bonghs entwined : 
Ay, all created things were great as "good," 

And yet, on all, save thee, 
Was " the bxoirxxho" written— while the flood 
Spake audibly its own xtxxhitt I 

And beautifnl were hills and vales. 

And lakelets sleeping 'neath the doodless bloe, 
And groves stirred gently by the summer gales. 

And flower-enameled fields of every huej 
But nothing in the six days' work was made 
In wonderment to equal thee— 
Thou pre^xistent sea ! 
In which all charms of nature were displayed, 
Each reigning in God's chosen thne— 
The Iwautifttl, the tranquil, the sublime. 

Creation now is old— 
Ages on ages since its birth. 

Like thy successive tides, have rolled, 
Sweeping off nations from the earth ; 
Bat chronicled on history's page 
Is every buried age ; 



Whilst thou, nnchroaicled, dost never deign 
To keep with time a reckoning, peerless Main ! 

What are to thee 
The millions that have perished in thy flood— 
The navies that have dyed thy breast with blood, 

Remorseless sea T 
The broken hearts that weep upon thy shore 
For lost ones, which in vain their tears deplore— 
For treasures that thy depths will not restore? 
What is the wealth of life, or shining dust, 
Tliat venturous man to thee doth trast, 

When once in reckless wrath 
Thou challei^est the winds of heaven? 
They to thy monsters' jaws are given, 
While on thy trackless waves they leave no path. 
Thou, overwhelming Sea ! 
That unto the bereaved a terror art. 

Dost plaintive language speak to me— 
Softening my inner heart ,* 
I hear an under-tone— 
A low, complaining moan, 
From far beneath the surface sent 
Between thy bursts of boisterous merriment : 
Such music ever on thy shore 
The poet's soul may hear— 
Tones thought-suggesting lingering in his ear ; 
Or scenes of beauty, changing evennore. 
His sight entrance. 
As sunset's glance 
Crimsons thy far-stretched surface o'er; 
Or as fair Morning's opening eyes 
The waters tinge with saflron dyes ; 
Or Dian's beams across the wave 
A pathway of pare silver pave : 
And oh, when in their stormy majesty 

Thy free, wild billows tower above control, 
How the subllroest sense of poesy 
O'erpowers the soul ! 
Thou solemn, ever-sounding Sea ! 

Still, as I linger at thy side, 
I hear that word, Etxbnitt, 
From every swelling tide : 
God only knows thy ancient date- 
He keeps the records of thy fate ,* 
And though thou heedest not man's trump of fame, 

And with one wave 
Canst wash ftom off the sands of time his name, 
And hide from sight his grave ; 
There is a trumpet that will summon thee 
To yield thy hoarded dead, sepulchral Sea ! 
And when the angel of alt time shall stand 
" One foot on sea and one on land," 
Thy waves will tremble to their farthest shore 
As sonnds his oath that « Tkiu shaU 6e no mon?* 
2%rta, /foly, MoreA, 1051. 
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A LAST sat and read : 

" Whatever judgment aAer-lhought may pass on 
my confession, I know that when you read these 
pages your heart will be with me, and that it will 
not, in any moment of perusal, really and harshly 
condemn. If it does, throw the letter at once aside, 
and give all thought of me to the winds : for if I 
cannot stand reproachless before the tribunal of your 
affections, I could with to be nothing to you hence- 
forth. 

" You call me to account— you ask an explanation 
of my past— for you have to decide between me and 
my accusers, those accusers being your nearest 
friends : you do right in asking this much, and I will 
answer as plainly — without attempting the palliation 
of any circumstance of my life that it may be neces- 
sary for you to know. 

^<If you were with me to-night, Marien, you 
would not wonder that I set about this sad work 
with a calmness that might prove to another than 
you an entire ignorance, on my part, of the issues 
that will attend it, or result from it. The unutterable 
beauty of the heaven and earth, as they are glorified 
now in the clearest and most solemn moonlight,, 
have brought a Thought to me, and a Spirit is near 
—and I do not tremble when I know that she sees 
that thought. 

"Fifteen years ago I loved as the young love, 
passionately, yet not ignorantly. Callore was but a 
child when she was sent to my father to be educated 
by him. I have never since seen a creature so beau- 
tiful as she was then : young as she was, there was 
an angelic grace in all she said or did, that won sin- 
cerest admiration and affection from those with 
whom she lived. Knowiqg, as I did, that this grace 
was the human utterance of her spirit-beauty ; see- 
ing in her, as I did, the gentlest and loveliest of all 
God's creation, is it a wonder that I learned in our 
intercourse, boy though I was, to almost adore her? 
And it was no childish passion — it was a genuine 
love, strong and enduring, the richest offering of my 
heart for her. I told Callore of this before she went 
away from us. I was just entering on the study of 
my profession then, and a consciousness, prophetic, 
of ultimate independence, gave strength and force 
to my words— but such weight they did not need. 
When I left my happiness to the decision of that 
young girl, I knew I was not deferring to the fancy 
of a child — ^her answer would be that of a true 
woman. Callore's heart had awakened— it was all 
as I hoped— it was her first love— she had no wish 
to conceal it— it was my first, but for you, Marien, 
my only love— I am proud to declare it ! 

*' During the twelve-month that followed, I visited 
my betrothed but once. Her home was a long dis- 



tance from the Tillage where I lived ; it was not a 
dangerous or tedious journey, but one that with my 
small means could not often be afforded. I found 
Callore*s parents in miserable circxmistanoes — in the 
past months her father had met with repeated losses 
—his business was closed— he was beggared. They 
welcomed me with hearty joy to their fire-side—' 
they promised that she should be mine so soon as I 
was prepared to provide for our support. The blessed 
impressions of that visit lasted me long; in after 
days its very remembrance caused me anguiah 
almost insupportable. 

"When I set out on my homeward journey, the 
grief of parting was annulled by the ambitious fan- 
cies that filled my brain — ^by the brave and new de- 
terminations I took with me from her presence. 
Some verses of mine which had been recmtly 
printed had met with attention, and elicited (he ap- 
probation of critics. The unhoped-for success had 
encouraged me to continue these efforts quite fre- 
quently, and a stray thought of fame and fortune 
now and then dazzled my brain. When I parted 
with Callore, I resolved to make more decided 
efforts in this way— if they proved successful I 
would then use my pen as a means o( support, 
would abandon the design of living by my distasteful 
profession. My friend herself had encouraged the 
plan. Unaware of my authorship, she had read my 
verses, had spoken to me of them, and repeated sen- 
tences of them with an enthusiastic admiration that 
transported me with joy. It was owing chiefly to 
her instant and proud appreciation that I began first 
to think really seriously of authorship. 

" In a few months, to me they went winged with 
light and promise, I had published a volume of my 
poems. I was never in my life so happy as when I 
sent a copy of that work, in manuscript, to her. I 
thought how she would read the pages— how she 
would linger fondly over those songs which were 
addressed to her, by words which had a latent mean- 
ing, that would meet her eye alone ; how her tears 
would fall as she closed my work and thought of 
what a true dedication it was to her ! how she would 
live, one day at least, in the pages, and in that day 
have no thought but of me! 

" While I listened to the congratulations of others 
I impatiently waited for her acknowledgment : tlie 
reward for which I most longed was her praise — 
one sweet word of approval from her lips was worth 
all else, more grateful than the encouraging words 
of critics, than my mother's kiss, than my father's 
honestly expressed satisfaction. You understand 
how natural this all was, Marien ! You who know 
how divine a thing is love— you who know how- 
much more precious is the praise springing from 
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the wann, loving, and beloved heart, than that 
awarded even by the clearest intellect. 

" I had my reward— my impatient Bpirit was pot 
at rest full soon. A letter came— but she did not 
write it : her approbation was expressed, but in the 
words of another. They had wronged and deceived 
me — ^they had married Callore ! Yes — ^to a man who 
could afford to re-establish her father's fallen for- 
tunes, to maintain her in splendor ! The blow stun- 
ned me : by reason of its very heaviness, I could 
not at first understand, or conceive, or realize it 
all. I lived as one in a terrific dream, when some 
undefined horror takes possession of the soul, from 
which he awakens with an involuntary Hhank 
God !' I was in a state of frenzy, which, while it 
admitted the performance of all my usual duties, 
lefl me bewildered only to myself. I had no need 
to question, to disbelieve : positive knowledge left 
me nothing to hope foi^— all was before me, from the 
nothingness that remained alter bereavement to the 
fame, the glittering, but worthless fame that was 
within my grasping. That was a bereavement in- 
deed, one of which I could not in those days, nor 
ever, until now, speak to another. I could not bring 
myself to so profane Callore, I could not endure that 
others should associate her name even with* unwor- 
thy thoughts. I knew that she was tried beyond 
me — that the wrong inflicted on her was grater 
than on me. 

" Was not this a thought insupportable? that she 
had been »aerifieed-^\ivA she had been sold 7 It was 
too much. 

" The only prayer I offered in those days was that 
she might find consolation, that she at least might 
be at peace — it was the only desire of my heart. 
As time passed on and the pressure of the blow was 
removed, I began to slowly recover from its stun- 
ning power— then my sole wish was to look on 
Callore once more, and learn so from her own lips, 
what I felt she alone could tell. I had now aban- 
doned my profession : the pride of intellect took full 
possession of me ; for poverty or for riches I cared 
not at all, I was only determined on becoming a 
master-mind of the age. Even before aware of my 
irreparable loss, ambition had begun to greatly 
strengthen within me — ^that, as well as love, became 
a motive and an incentive. The one was a vanity, 
the other a delusion : what a madman did the two 
impulses make of me when I knew that Callore was 
lost to me ! 

" Three years passed away—then I went to the 
capital. The determination I had once made of im- 
mediately seeking Callore had never been acted on : 
I had not even once heard of her since that an- 
nouncement of her marriage was received. But my 
other resolve was in the meantime carried out. I 
had established myself among the men of letters. 

" It was with much pride that I accepted an in- 
vitation which was made me to lecture in the city 
where the mighty men of the nation were gathered, 

and I resolved, before I went to , that from 

the position I should there occupy, I would speak to 
those helmsmen truths which were not often uttered 



in their hearing. My plan was thwarted, the very 
day after my arrival in the city I was confined to 
my room, to my bed, sick and delirious. From that 
long and dangerous illness I recovered at last, feeble 
in strength, and doubly wretched : my sickness had 
been one continued and distressful vision — the sor- 
rows of all the past had fallen upon me anew— I 
lived them over, I bore them afresh— they were 
more grievous than at the first, they had lost the 
novelty, had settled into a dreary consciousness of 
reality. • 

" I intended to go quietly from the city as soon as 
my strength was sufficiently recovered, having en- 
tirely given up the idea of lecturing. The day pre- 
vious to that which I had fixed upon for my de- 
parture, a friend, who had devoted himself to me 
during the weeks of my sickness, was with me, per- 
suading me to appear that evening as his guest — ^the 
close of the session was drawing near, and he had 
made preparations in his beautiful home for the great 
ball of the season ; I pleaded every imaginable rea- 
son for declining, but he would not admit one, and 
so I was compelled to comply. 

" I was there — and it almost seemed as though 
that night had been ordained as a triumph-night to 
me. I say it without vanity, without a wish to im- 
press you, but merely as a simple fact : the compul- 
sory neglect of my public engagement, my severe 
sickness and narrow escape from death, with prior 
reasons, made me an object of the peculiar and most 
kind attentions of lovely women and noble men. It 
was after midnight, and I was about retiring, at a 
time when the great proportion of the guests were 
engaged in the dance : just then my host approached 
me, accompanied by a lady and gentleman, who had 

requested an introduction Shall I go on ! 

That lady was Callore, my Callore! and the old 
man, was it not enough to make one weep, that old 
man, older far than her own father, was her husband ! 
I could not control my amazement when I gazed 
upon her face, as the name was announced— my 
eyes were riveted on hers when I clasped her hands 
— my voice — it was in her heart when I spoke. We 
met, but for this recognition, as strangers— not a 
word that betrayed our communion of the past was 
spoken as we conversed together, but there was a 
language that had meaning which none but us could 
know. Alas ! that it was not a dead language to us. 
Callore looked much older than she really was, but 
beside him how youthful! and how marvelously 
beautiful she was! Her sorrow had chosen for 
itself an expression which none in the wide world 
save myself could understand— if she had wept 
much, her eyes had not dimmed with the tears ; they 
were full of an expression I had never seen in them 
before — but we had never met as now, before — it 
told me, and that paleness of her check told me, as 
her eyes fixed on me, on A»m, and on the gems that 
adorned her person, on the magnificent robe she 
wore, the story of her bondage, of her slavery, and 
in the bitterness of my spirit I could have cursed 
them who had so wronged her and me ! 

" Callore had gone much into the world since her 
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marriage^ay ; I could read that in her manner, in 
the mingling of exquisite grace and womanly dignity, 
in her entire ielf-posseaaion during that oaaia-moment 
of our interview. Tlie man, her husband, her owner, 
once expressed a few words relating to the poet be- 
fore him, meant for complimentr-she never strove 
to echo their sentiment, but, as while he spoke my 
eyes sought hers, I saw her ineffectual efforts to ap- 
pear calm and indifferent— she mastered her emotion 
in a moment, and then was passing away with a 
gentle inclination of the head at parting. It was all. 

" I stood spell-bound, watching her as she went— 
and I felt well assured that as much of anguish had 
pierced her heart in that interview as was dwelling 
then in mine. The miserable past was our present 
again, and the future, shorn of all glory-hues, was 
as dark, as hopeless, as our blighted youth had been. 
I did not after this venture to write to Callore — I 
sent no message — ^that undefined thought which was 
not really hope, but merely expectation, that thought 
which had kept me free from any engagement of a 
aimilar nature with other women— that thought 
which I knew had soothed her while she wore her 
heavy gilded chain, was dead to each of us. I say 
US, for I felt and icnew it even then, that as it had 
been with me, so was it with her. We had been in 
our early youth as twins with one heart, we could 
lead each other through, even in a moment of casual 
meeting — though we might be enigmas to the world 
it was not possible that we should be such to each 
other. Though not a word of our past had been 
spoken in that interview, it was all intelligible for 
both of us— our years of separation were unsealed 
with the first look interchanged. 

** We did not, after this, meet again. I went imme- 
diately from the city to my own home ; I could not 
risk the trial of seeing her even once more. I felt 
that would be a trial more than I could bear. With 
somewhat of courage, after this, I resumed my la- 
bors; my ambition had received a new spur — my 
work should prove a consolation to her as well as to 
me— I would immortalixe our hopeless love. In 
this labor I was interrupted ; I received a letter, the 
first and the last, from Rufus Calcraft's wife. I en- 
close it. Marien, if you would have yet other proofs 
that fou are now all in all to me— how shall I pre- 
sent it ? Could I offer proof more conclusive than 
in laying before you the secret which a broken heart 
whispered to me ? 

" ' Were it not that sentence of speedy death is 
passed upon me, I would not dare to write you ; I 
would not do so even in this extremity, could I other- 
wise depart in peace- »» peace^ Waiter ! What a 
■ound have those words for me— do I err in saying 
for ut ? They are like the gush of living waters, 
and the shade of palm-trees in a desert. That the 
best happiness of our life has been wrecked, that we 
have lived for years as once we had not believed we 
could live for a day ; is it not idle in me, a dying 
woman, to declare it? That night when we met 
at last, when he spoke the flattery which must have 
been hateful to you, I closed my lips— I would have 
flung myself abjectly before you, but that I had suf- 



fered as you had, but that I had been wronged as 
you. I could not bring myself to say what ail the 
world had said, and so I was silent when my heart 
was fullest ; by right I should have stood beside you, 
four own ; and while the world uttered its praises, 
it would then have been mine to whisper of love. 
Remember— (I should not bid you remember, you 
who I know have never forgotten) — think of the days 
when we were one ; think what it must have cost 
me to have fettered my lips that night ; think how I 
must have schooled myself to have been able to go, 
and that calmly, from you, knowing that it was for- 
ever, Walter ! 

" * There has been one book that I have studied 
more devoutly in the past than even that pricdess 
volume which has bidden me * be patient, for the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh,' that book of your 
inditing, which reached me on my marriage-day ! 
I laid it in my bosom, I wore it there while my voice 
was joining in the marriage service, it was there till 
it had found, every word, a place in my memory- 
it has been my only treasure, Walter. 

" * I have been ill since that night when we met ; 
they have told me to-day that I shall not recover, 
that I have not long to live, and therefore I write, 
for before I go, I would leave with you a memorial, 
a word that shall prove to you it was not the love 
of riches— it was not the fear of poverty — it was not 
the pride of wealth— it was not want of the fondest 
devotion for you that bound me to another. I 
scarcely know how all was brought about, I only 
know that I listened to the desperate prayer of my 
father, and married. I am thankful in this hour that 
I never reproached him for the advantage that was 
taken of paternal authority, that I never have re- 
proached him for it ; oh ! my beloved, I needed not 
to reproach one, who, after that tie was consum- 
mated until he died, never forgave himself. I work 
no injustice — I do no wrong to my husband in writ* 
ing thus to you. He and I have lived in entire peace 
together— have been faithful and forbearing toward 
each other. I believe he will sincerely moum my 
loss. But I am not his in this hour, Walter ; my 
duties with him are ended ; it is in justice to my- 
self, as well as to you, that I write a farewell xo yon. 
Death may call me away this night ; I do not shrink 
from the thought that he may find me speaking thus 
to you. I am conscious that the spirits of the just 
are round about me ; that the eye of Him who has 
upheld me in the past weary years in his great 
mercy, is upon me, and I know it is no sin to write 
thus to you, and to say. Heaven bless you — ^whea 
they are the last words I can say to you— I, who 
should have been four Callore.' 

*' But one wish, one determination resulted fitxn 
this letter, which I read with the wildest grief; I 
must see Callore before she dies; I must hear 
from her lips such words as she would have 
spoken to me in her last hours, had she been 
mine. I tnust hear her voice once more. And so 
I went to the town where Calcraft lived. Four 
days after the 16th, the date of her letter, I stood in 
the hotel of , at nightfall, asking my host of 
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Rofos Calcraft's lady. He told me that she was 
dead— that she died on the 17th, and had been boned 
that -very morning of my arrival ! 

" Again that sodden, strange calmness which had 
ODoe before left my brain clear in a moment of bit- 
terest trial, came over me— it was chilling, like the 
breew of aotonm. I was free to act and think, and 
bold to do. I ordered a sopper, and partook of it ; 
I rested from my joomey, and in an boor, the moon 
was jost rising then, I strolled away to the borial- 
groond. I had been there before, once, long ago, 
when I made my first and only visit at her home. 
Callore went with me to the grave-yard then, and 
both of OS stood long— jiow well I remember that 
— before the monoment which Calcrafl had just 
then placed at the grave of his wife ; and while we 
stood there, *h» told me the story of the departed 
woman's life. I was going to CaUore's home now; 
and how can I tell yuu of my thought as 1 went ? 
I believe if you had looked into my mind, yoo would 
have seen in it settled madness, sober despair— but 
this lasted only while I walked slowly to the burial- 
place ; when I stood in the grave-yard and looked 
opoo her freshly-sodded grave that was close beside 
the tomb of Rufos CalcraA's first wife — is it needful 
that I should tell you how love and grief quiddy 
mastered that calmnees ? Bat my tears at last were 
checked, my sorrow silenced, my grief was awed 
before a resolute porpoee, and I turned away, detei^ 
mined to fulfill it. Late in the night I passed slowly 
through the town again. There was the brightest 
moonlight, like this night's, which called bads the 
fresh memory of it. I went by the majestic house 
whero the widower lived— where Callore had lived, 
where he was sleeping in his decrepid old age, while 
she, the young and beautiful, was banished away to 
a dark and silent house. I was glad my Callore 
coold have no more dreams. I went by the church 
where we had prayed together long ago, when I, 
unknown and poor, was permitted to regard her as 
my future wife. The gate stood open, but I needed 
not to entei^— I was going to meet my bride at an- 
other altar ! I passed on deliberately, but directly, 
till 1 entered the grave-yard ; in the central portion 
of this ground stood a weeping willow, whose 
branches trailed upon the ground— in its shadow was 
Callore's grave. I had brought with me some tools, 
and I never hesitated a moment after I reached the 
place, but at once commenced using them — and I 
remember that I sang while at work, a song which 
we had once sung together. 

" It must have been as much as two hours that I 
toiled there before I reached her coffin ; I worked 
with the strength and energy of a maniac, and when 
I had reached the vault— I cannot tell the rest ! I 
have no recollection of it ; but this I know, Callore 
was living ! I had roused her from a slumber that 
had else been death ; I had given a home among the 
living to her whom the old man gave a grave ! 

" She sat beside me in the shade of that willow, 
and I remember that I said, ' your husband buried 
you, your marriage is annulled— it cannot be re- 
sumed— yoo are mine at last, Callore !' and, as per- 



suaded by a perfect and solemn conviction that I 
spoke the troth, she whispered in reply, * You have 
given me life— I give that life to you ; for I believe 
we have a right to unite with one another— it is a 
providence that yoo came here.* 

** God is my witness, there was no passion in this 
annulling, this uniting decision, though I knew that 
the coward heart would shrink from a union so pro- 
posed, I felt there was no sin in it ; because there 
was no precedent for soch a procedure, was it there- 
fore a crime ? When she, whose soul was the abode 
of purity and holiness, could look upon me as she 
did then, could bless me in the name of our Heavenly 
Father, and give me her hand in token of submission 
to my will, do you think that she did it with a con- 
sciousness of wrong- doing? Do you believe that I 
clasped her to my breast, blessing Him whose mercy 
had restored her to me, with the least of that sense 
of sin and guilt that would have forbiddeii my ask- 
ing His grace to be with us on our future pilgrim- 
age? You, yotf, I know, do not believe it— your 
heart is not so contracted by mingling with the 
worldly ; you are not so selfish, so cowardly, so weak 
as to believe it. 

" I remember that we went away before the morn- 
ing came, and sought a distant sheltei^-that after- 
ward I provided the way and the means for her 
escape; I remember how we crossed the ocean, 
and in another land were lawfully married. 

" A portion of this story is what you have heard 
before ; it is what has expelled me firom your pre- 
sence till I could speak to yoo of all. 

<' Oh, Marien ! I have yet another memory to un- 
seal. I give it to vou — ^it is the last I have kept back 
from the world, i oo are now my world, and I love 
you, or would not give it you. 

*< 1 remember a day, the deepest shadow that lies 
on earth this night looks, as full of light, compared 
with the darkness of that time— a day when Callore 
was finally laid breathless, speechless, cold, in a 
grave dark, and deep, and desolate, as that from 
which I rescued her. Our wedded MSit was very 
brief, but it was beautiful— a twelvemonth of joy that 
ended in overwhelming wo— for then she departed. 

** I came back to my native land. I was greeted 
among those who loved and honored me once with 
suspicion; no proof of what was laid to my chai^ 
existed ; but my sudden departure from my native 
land, and Callore's vacant grave, awakened sus- 
picion. But it was scarcely defined even in the 
minds of those who in consequence of it became my 
bitter enemies. Calcraft was dead, he had cursed 
me with his dying breath, and I, too, could have 
cursed the world which had condemned me unheard, 
if the spirit of my guardian Callore had not been ever 
near me to save me from the sin. 

** I have revealed to you all the mystery, your 
gentleness has won it from me, when I had thought 
no human being ever could unseal my past. And 
another reason has brought me to sue for your love. 
I have seen in your features such an imsge of my 
loved and lost— I have heard in your voice such an 
echo of her gentle tone»— I have read in your noble, 
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yoar beautiful spirit, such a response to, nay, such a 
re-living of the spirit of my Callore, that I am forced 
to live and to love on, when 1 bad only thought to 
die, or to live and to bate my kind. My youth 
has passed forever— my name is a theme for con- 
tumely ; I have nothing but my love to offer you 
who are in the glory of your youth, your beauty, and 
your innocence. As your own guardian angel shall 
dictate, answer me." 

It was a night of tempest--a night of rain and 
thick darkness, that Marien Leonard wrote her an- 
swer ; how full was her heart that night of a sorrow- 
ing and despairing love. As few women are ever 
bound was her heart-life in his keeping. His manner, 
his words, his unhappy fate, that letter even, had 
more and more attracted her heart toward him, until 
she made at last to herself that acknowledgment 
that was full of terror and dismay, she loved him ! 
It was very strange, indeed, how this should happen. 
There was apparently enough of the beautiful and 
the good about her young and lovely life to attract 
and win Marien, how was it that the storm, the 
darkness, should have charmed her instead ? 

Yet had she resolved to renounce him— yes, though 
aAer this was done, she felt that all would be over 
with her in this life, and perhaps forever would be 
over. And to tell him this she was now foreing the 
tears back to her heart, calming herself to Uiink 
cold and cruel words — nerving her soul to bid him 
an eternal adieu. 

Singular was it. Even while Marien sat reso- 
lutely thinking on this decision, the very inclination 
to weep passed; the bright glow faded from her 
young cheek, leaving it like marble, the quivering 
lips pressed together with the courage of an almost 
fierce will, the moist eyes gazed steadily forward, 
as though they would look down all things, and so 
she took up the pen she had at first abandoned in 
despair— and thus she wrote : 

"Walter, I am yours. Your * confession' (why 
make ns of a word so humiliating?) is before me. I 
have read it again and again, and I believe with you, 
most firmly believe, that the tie which ultimately 
existed between you and the angel Callore was 
justly assumed. I believe that you were led to her 



grave, and not that a mere common human grief 
sent you there. I believe that after you gave her a 
resurrection from the grave, she was yours ; that 
inasmuch as he had buried her, the husband had 
thenceforth no claim upon her, she toaa dead to him. 
She was virtually divorced, and in your mutual love 
you did right to take counsel of each other, and not 
of the world, foi^you were the world to her, and she 
as much to you. I am proud to receive your love— 
I am grateful to you for it, and that I can retura it ; 
I foas in doubt, in hesitancy— can you believe it? 
till my hand took up the pen to write, I was about 
to say, in God's name go, and let us never meet 
again. I was nerving myself to this when a voice, a 
conviction as from her in heaven, came to strengthen 
me in my belief that our marriage is an honorable, 
and will be a happy one. At the moment that yon 
will, I am your wife." 

Alas ! at the moment that he willed she weu a 
bride— of death! 

If her " strength of passion" slew, or the prevent- 
ing providence of God led her away from earth 
when the mad poet would have won young Marien, 
let the reader judge. Only this I know, that in a 
distant land there are three graves together — Callore 
and her twinned-spirit, Marien, and Walter, sleep 
there side by side. Around one of those names, 
Fame, with a gentle hand and sorrowful tears, has 
laid a wreath of glory, and its shade falls lovingly on 
the memory of the women whom he loved. 

When, on that night which should have seen his 
bridal, he waited for her and she came at last ; when 
he saw her droop, and swoon, and die there at the 
very altar, they said it was with such perfect calm- 
ness as might argue his having foreknown all how 
it would be, that he bore her in his arms away from 
the astonished and frightened witnesses. 

Again he was on the wide ocean, and another 
bride, dead Marien, was with him. He rested, he 
stayed not, till he had laid her in a grave beside his 
Callore ; and ere long the hands of strangers had 
given him a rest, as I have said, with them ; they 
will rise together at the judgment. May they in 
Paradise forever dwell in peace, for not unimpeach- 
able is that harsh sentence which the world dared 
pass upon them ! 



ORB OF NIGHT. 
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QvBXif of the stars I prond empress of the night I 
Great govemeis o'er earth's a&bridled deep ! 
Whose waters, at thy mandate, banieh sleep, 

And 8k3rward monnt to meet thee with delight ! 

The poet sings of thee, as emiling o'er 
City and meadow, forest, reek, and wold. 
Enameling seas with sUver and with gold. 



Seen from afar, how fair ! Bat When thy shore, 
Through aetronomic glass, we gaaing, see, 
In fearful grandeur, molten rivers flow, 
Red craters, too, in unremitting glow ; 
Wreck, waste, and rain wroaght continually-^ 
With borrowed brightness dost thou nightly shiae, 
But yet, forever parched, no envied lot is thine. 
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If the oommimity of Airydale oonld, in anywise, 
be likened to a noeegay, the three Misses Grimball 
might be easily supplied with appropriate^compari- 
aoQs. Tlie stalely Maria would find a perfect 
similitude in the lofty dahlia, which, without any 
pretensions to firagrance, rises conspicuous over the 
rest of the flowers, from the back-ground of the 
bunch ; the lean-looking Ann could not but own her 
resemblance to the prim little snow-drop, which, 
propped up on its slender stalk, vain-gloriously gives 
us a glimpse of itself, behind the royal purple of the 
first; and the poor, fat Sarah Elizabeth must needs 
content herself to rank, beside the servile shrubbery, 
with the large white rose at the bottom of all, which 
the dahlia scorns, and the snow-drop seems to look 
down on, and which humbly heightens, by a con- 
trast Atal to itself, the beauty of the whole bouquet. 
They were the daughters of an ancient citizen of 
Airydale, whose younger days were said to have 
given that antithetical promise of respectability in 
old age, with which kind*hearted nurses have con- 
soled parental disappointment, from a time beyond 
which the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. Be this as it may, his conduct in youth, 
however irregular, foreshadowed what actually 
came to pass ; and, at sixty-two, a better behaved 
old gentleman could not have been found in all the 
surrounding country. It was at this venerable period 
of his life that I had first the honor to behold him. 
He wore on his head a high black hat, which time 
had touched with the hues of autumn, and which 
was so thoroughly thread-bare, that there was great 
room leA for malicious debate, as to whether, in its 
palmiest days, it had ever been covered with fur. 
His nose protruded in the form of a parrot's, being 
crooked, chin-ward and sharp in its outline, and 
was, altogether, so uncouth a feature that his brow 
had long since retreated, in terror, to a covert of 
crispy gray hair, which grew on the top of his head. 
Beneath his nose was a queer little mouth, that 
looked as if some ill-natured fairy had, in one of its 
youthful attempts to whistle, doomed it to continue 
in that unnatural situation, and to pucker on forever. 

A zigzag sweep of outline, a black bombazine 
coat, a bright yellow vest, and a strip of soiled rib- 
bon for a neck-doth ; small-clothes which were long 
enough for decency, but, in walking, occasionally 
betrayed a pair of white woollen stockings ; these 
complete the description of this odd old man, who, 
if the reader will imagine him, constraining his 
meager legs ioto a brisk walk, on a cold November 
morning, a Dutch pipe, no longer than one's little 
finger, projected at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from his lips, uttering volumes of smoke, that every 



fresh gust of wind whirled about his head, and then 
carried off, like streamers, behind, he will have be- 
fore him an image of the ludicrous, such as fre- 
quently broke upon my waking vision in my rambles 
through the streets of Airydale. Nor were the three 
Misses Grimball unworthy of so remarkable a sire. 
Their filial appreciation of his strange peculiarities 
and the fame they had won for the family, displayed 
itself in sedulously cultivating those portions of their 
own characters in which the germ of hereditary 
eccentricity was supposed to dwell. Maria fell into 
the singular delusion that all who approached her 
were smitten with her charms. Ann contracted an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the active 
Mrs. Gadabout, by which rumors were circulated 

" Of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccestfol or saceessfal war'* 

in all the domestic circles of the neighborhood, 
dashed with births, marriages and deaths, and occa- 
sionally mingled with mysterious hints of such ter- 
rible importance as the willful omission of the rich 
Mrs. Cruet to put sugar in her coffee, for three 
months previous to the recurrence of her annual 
tour to the waters; the falsity of the statement 
which the giddy Mrs. Dobson was constantly mak- 
ing, that her youngest was subjected to frequent 
ablutions, when the fact notoriously was, as all the 
servants would testify, that the child's face was 
washed only once in the week ; the startling sus- 
picion of a monstrous birth, together with the 
assurance that, on Friday last, at a still hour of the 
night, just as the chamber-maid was putting another 
tallow-candle into the candlestick— for the Chubbys 
did bum tallow, in private, and it was useless to 
deny it !— Mr. Chubby had said, in a solemn voice, 
to his lady, *< Angeline, why don't you?" and she 
had replied to him, " Mr. Chubby, I do." By this 
means, the village was relieved from the horrors of 
monotony, and kept in a state of the liveliest excite- 
ment. So much so, that, in the few weeks I knew 
it, a minister of the gospel shook his fist at a justice 
of the peace ; the sabbath-school was disturbed by a 
loud colloquy between two respectable young fe- 
males ; an action of slander was commenced in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and an attorney's clerk 
was carried off, in a green plush-velvet vest, to the 
lunatic asylum. Even Sarah Elizabeth, meek and 
lowly as she was, was not altogether devoid of dis- 
tinguishing traits. Her subordinate position in the 
family circle, and the lofty airs which her sisters 
assumed, in their intercourse with her, not to speak 
of the household drudgery with which she was bur- 
dened, like an Eastern dromedary, " from the rising 
of the sun until the going down thereof," had so 
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effectually checked her higher aspirations, that she 
soon devoted herself to the development of those 
Christian graces which her trials so loudly de- 
manded. This frame of mind, however, while it 
imparted the fortitude which her lot required, and 
filled her with pious resignation, rather increased 
the cares she was called upon to endure. Maria 
took umbrage at a meekness which so sharply con- 
trasted her arrogant pride ; Ann found out that she 
could not be made a conductor of news ; and be- 
tween the two— Scylla on one side and Charybdis 
on the other— the poor girl was driven a wreck 
through her home. Maria cut her short when, at 
distant intervals, she ventured on the use of her 
tongue ; Ann, too, leered at her, with her crabbed 
gray eyes, or took occasion to do up a stinging re- 
mark ; and she felt, day by day, more deeply con- 
vinced that her fate was like that of the rug on the 
door-step, and that she was bom to be trampled on. 
Her lot seemed cast in a similar mould with that of 
the baron's youngest daughter in the nursery tale. 
Like her, she was forced to undergo privations; 
like her, she was denied the pleasures of the parlor, 
and excluded from companionship with those who 
should have delighted in doing her affectionate 
offices; like her, she lived in a lonesome kitchen, 
and her only apparel was a russet gown, soiled and 
torn. Nor was there room to hope that the realities 
of her daily life would be changed for brighter days, 
by the unexpected interference of a fairy in disguise. 
That her rags would be suddenly transformed into a 
luminous garment of pearls and gold ; that a pump- 
kin, from the little back-garden, would, for her sake, 
at the bidding of magic, become a coach>and-four, 
fit for royalty to ride in ; that two smart footmen, in 
gay cocked-hat and lace, would start into life from 
the mice which disturbed her slumbers ; and, least 
of all, that a stray glass slipper would exalt her into 
a princess. 

I cannot better close this inadequate sketch of the 
three Misses GrimbaU, than by relating a diverting 
scene which a waiting-maid, who had been banished 
their household, took occasion to betray. It is due, 
however, to Mrs. Gadabout, the bosom-friend of the 
family, to say that its minuter details and nicer 
■hades of coloring were all introduced by herself; 
nor can I forbear, in passing, to do that gifted female 
the justice to declare, how she carried that depart- 
ment of the fine arts, which consists in embellishing 
the truth, to a perfection I have never seen equaled. 
Indeed, I have heard it confidently asserted, by those 
who knew her best, that she was incapable of speak- 
ing the simple truth ; and every sentence she had 
uttered, from her childhood upward, was a brilliant 
little fiction. I am the more disposed to think so, 
because her intimate acquaintances never believed 
her ; and I once knew a hysterical young lady to be 
suddenly taken with a paroxysm of tears at a storm 
which she fancied was raging out of doors, upon her 
merely remarking it was a sunshiny day. But the 
talents of Mrs. Gadabout, however enticing a topic, 
must not be permitted to seduce me from the Abi- 
gairs tale. I will, therefore, proceed to narrate it. 



It was in the spring of 1845, that the village of 
Airydftle was suddenly disturbed by the arrival of 
an extraordinary personage. He came in, 'twixt 
twilight and dark, perched on a four-wheel wagon, 
laden with boxes and various drapery, in the mid«t 
of which he rose superior to them all. His head 
was covered with a cap of thick fur, and his body 
enveloped in a spacious overcoat, which were both 
united at the chin, so as almost entirely to conceal 
his person from observation. Indeed, it was said, 
by those curious persona who most minutely ob- 
served hyn at this time, that nothing could be seen, 
between the cap and the coat, but a nose, so supers 
naturally vast in ita dimensions as to resemble the 
handle of a pump. The whole place was in a ler- 
ment, while he left the great thoroughfare and ap- 
proached the inn. 14rs. Gadabout's window-sashes 
went up in a trice ! Snaffle, the lawyer, darted out 
of his office-window, and fiew, with the velocity of 
a flying-fish, at the strange conve3rance. Troops of 
idle urchins, in rags, followed in the rear of the 
wagon, peering about it and shouting at times vo- 
ciferously. It was in this style that the stranger 
arrived at the inn; where he quickly alighted, and, 
whispering a word, on the steps, in the ear of the 
landlord, vanished from the eyes of the crowd. No- 
thing could be leamt of him. It was in vain that 
Snaffle took the innkeeper aside by the button, and 
spoke to him in terms of confidential security. It 
was in vain that Mrs. Gadabout sent three particular 
messages to the landlady, in the course of three 
quarters of an hour; the wife was as close as her 
husband. In vain that Snaffle, baffled in his first 
attempts, bribed three of the servants, after sapper, 
with counterfeit coins, to ferret out the stranger's 
name and occupation. Nothing would avail. Facts 
could not be ascertained. The village was going 
mad. What was to be done? It was in this critical 
conjunction that the fancy of that remarkable people 
came to the rescue. A rumor began to circulate, at 
eight o'clock of the night, that the figure in the 
wagon was not a man, but a tame bear, which a 
showman, artfully concealed in the bottom of the 
vehicle, exhibited for a livelihood. At nine, that 
when the conveirance was tuning out of the swamp, 
in the neighborhood of the village, the bear had 
grumbled, and shaken his tail; upon which the 
keeper had whipped the bear— upon which the bear 
had eaten the keeper— upon which the keeper had 
died. At ten, that what was mistaken for the noae 
o{ a human being, though of extraordinary propor- 
tions, was, in fact, a part of the showman's body, 
which the monster was devouring ; and, at eleven, 
the editor of the Airydale Trumpeter might be seen, 
with brows knit into an agony of thought, diligently 
scrawling, by the dim light of a flickering candle, an 
article headed in conspicuous characters — 

" Terrible Catastrophe! —Bloody Encounter be- 
tween a Man and a Sear— Bear Triumphant — 
Monster gloating over his prey — Suspicious Wag- 
on — Small Horses — Dark^ Awful and Mysterious 
Tragedy!!'' 

Such were the blood-congealing rumors which 
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flflshed, with the rapidity of the electric wire, 
through the streets of Airydale; throwing sensitive 
yocnig ladies into fits of nenrous excitement— send- 
ing persons of tender years horror-stricken (and sap> 
perless!) to bed— and occasioning many ancient 
dames closer to contract the fire-side group, with 
timid glances at imaginary bears on the wall, and to 
discover in the forms displayed by the falling cin* 
ders, in the red-hot coals, angmies of deep signifi- 
cance. But of all the tortured spirits which filled 
the town that night, none was more keenly aliTe to 
the torments of uncertainty than Snaflle, the law3rer. 
He tossed upon his bed restlessly ; wearied himself 
into morbid wakefulness by a thousand explanatory 
suggestions ; saw the fur cap and muflled coat inco- 
herently mingled in cTanescent dreams ; and, at last, 
started up wildly, with a loud scream, at six in the 
morning, firom a panoramic vision of the Day of 
Judgment— fiends with horse-tails— the servants he 
had swindled running him through with pitchforks, 
and Mr. Culpef^r, his last cUent, in the act of de- 
vouriAg him, without benefit of clergy. By this 
time, however, the bubble had burst; the mystery 
was ever. The wild-beast had turned out to be no 
less a person than Mr. Gideon Gammon, a gentle- 
man with a retreating forehead — thin, white hair- 
small light-blue eyes, that twinkled maliciously un- 
der frontal projections of the sixe of eggs— a diminu- 
tive mouth and 6hin— a nose like the scroll of a 
barrister ; and the whole face lit up with that very 
peculiar pink which observation and experience 
have alil» conspired to associate with the use of 
French brandy. The occupation, he exeroised was 
that of a traveling agent for several rail-road com- 
psnies; and the partially hidden boxes piled on his 
wsgon, whose contents had so much puxxled the 
brains of the villagers, were full of maps, charto and 
estimates, of various dimensions, which he used to 
illustrate the vast advantages these dawning corpo- 
rations presented to the country. This common- 
place solution of so awful a mystery was spread 
abroad early the next morning; and some malicious 
people have asserted that the failure of the Trum- 
peter to make its regular appearance on that day, 
was owing to the fact that sufficient matter could 
not be put up, in so short a time, to supply the place 
of the leader necessarily omitted. In, short, I have 
it on the authority of Mrs. Gadabout— who stoutly 
denied the fact— that a few of the papen were igno- 
rantly struck off* by the pressman, and ciroulated by 
one <^ the newsboys, in which the leader alluded to 
appeared at full length, propped up on innumerable 
points of ejaculation; which, when Mr. Peachblos- 
som, the editor, discovered, he seixed on the small 
boy in question, with signs of violent emotion, and 
proceeded to make him acquainted with those deli- 
cate sensations which the application of birehes is 
so eminently fitted to inspire. The commotion 
which had shaken the community on the previous 
night was no sooner beginning to subside, than an- 
other convulsion succeeded to it. This last, how- 
ever, was of a much less alarming nature. With 
the disclosure of the name and capacity of the 



stranger, it had also been announced that he would 
be prepared to lecture before the Inhabitants of Airy- 
dale, on the evening of the same day, at candle-light, 
in the court-house, when schemes of aggrandixe- 
ment, such as had never been offered to the specu- 
lating public within the memory of man, would be 
submitted for their consideration. This advertise- 
ment, thus made, at once revealed the prospect of a 
pleasant reunion to the beaux and belles of the town. 
The stores were besieged during the whole after- 
noon, by troops of young damsels, whose gay deco- 
rations but slightly prefigured the splendor of their 
intended attire for the night. Servants, with baskets, 
might be seen tripping in haste through the streets; 
laundresses groaned under snow-white burdens, 
which they carried poised on their heads ; the school 
was let out an hour before its time ; and every thing 
indicated that the people of Airydale had pitched on 
that memorable night, to make an exeeption to their 
habits of personal cleanliness, which would shine, a 
living example, to the rismg generation. 

The sun had just hid his luminous disk in the 
west. The warm light which lingered, here and 
there, on the green foliage, was gradually fading. 
Shadows were deepening on the fields and woods ; 
and the firet stare shone om faintly. Nearly every 
house in the village was lighted ; some below, othen 
above — some on the right wing, some on the left, 
and othen again throughout. Like all the rest, the 
habitation of the Grimballs was ilium inated. It was 
a tall two-story dwelling, and the light was burning 
aloft. In the room from which it proceeded, the 
three Misses Grimball had just commenced a pro- 
cess of soap and silk, designed to incite to hopeless 
emulation the Grimballs of all future times. The 
chamber in question was large and spacious. At 
one extremity was a fire-place ; at the other a wooden 
chest of ponderous proportions, which had recently 
been thrown open. A meagre pier-table completed 
the stock of furniture that the apartment contained, 
on which stood a broken pitcher, and, overlooking 
which was attached to the wall by crooked nails 
and other ingenious contrivances, some roughly con- 
nected fragments of what had probably once been a 
mirror, which still maintained a local habitation 
after having lost its name. Through this room the 
three young ladies flitted to and fro incessantly, clad 
in loose white gowns, which made them resemble 
spirits. Presently the lofty Maria took her place at 
the glass, and commenced striking her cheeks with 
a bell of white chalk, in a manner highly creditable 
to her powers of endurance. Ann followed at her 
heels, and sought, by peering over her shoulden, to 
catch a glimpse of her own ravishing form ; while 
Sarah Elisabeth betook herself, as if by instinct, to 
the huge wooden chest at the other end of the room, 
and began a revolutionary disturbance of its con- 
tents, compared with which the labor of those guilty 
virgins, whom fabulists report to have been fated to 
pour water unceasingly through perforated tanks in 
the ancient Pandemonium, is altogether a charming 
and rational amusement. 

*( I '11 thank you, Miss Ann," said Maria, tonuog 
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impatiently upon her sister, and waving the chalk- 
ball menacingly aloA, " I '11 thank you to stop look- 
ing over my shoulders into the glass. Your face is 
hideous enough to look at without the intervention 
of art. Besides I do n't wish the mirror (yes, reader, 
she called it a mirror !) to be smashed to pieces," 
she added, with a significant sneer. 

" Oh, certainly !" said Ann, retreating a few paces, 
and seeming disposed to grant the request without 
further ado. " Oh, certainly ! 1 'm chalked enough 
now. Don^you think so, Sarah Elizabeth?" she 
continued, in a tone of much irony, addressing the 
fat girl absorbed in the chest ; " look at me, do ; I 
hope I do n't quite look like a whited sepulchre." 

Maria abruptly abandoned the glass, and came 
racing toward the speaker, the threatening chalk 
lifted still higher in the air. ''Do you mean to 
assert, Miss Grimball," she cried out, ''that I look 
like a whited sepulchre? I wish to know. Miss, 
from you, whether you dare to insinuate that I am 
in any respect, sepulchral?" and she grasped the 
cosmetic as she spoke with a fervor that almost 
crushed it to pieces. 

" Of course not !" said Ann, leering at her with 
her crabbed little eyes ; " of course not. May I 
not ask Sarah Elizabeth what I look like, without 
your getting straight into a passion ? Why, Maria, 
you surprise me — to be sure you do !" 

"That's neither here nor there!" said Maria, 
sullenly, but something appeased, taking the direc- 
tion of her former station, and plying the chalk anew 
with unabated vigor. But Ann was not to be thus 
subdued without some effort of retaliation. This, 
however, she did in her peculiar way. She never 
ranted; her voice seldom rose above the tone of 
ordinary colloquy ; but her small, dull eyes had a 
sidewise glance of timid contempt, which, when 
joined to a certain quiet malignity of demeanor, 
stung like a hornet. It was in this manner, she now 
proposed to attack her formidable sister. 

" Dear me !" she said, venturing to approach her 
after^e lapse of a few moments, " why, Maria, you 
do look well. Yea— y-e-s!" she continued mu- 
singly ; " a little too pale for Mr. Saddletree— but 
then who cares for him ? not you, I 'm sure !" 

Maria said nothing ; but all the chalk on her fact? 
could not conceal the flubh of displeasure which 
quickly passed over it. 

"And they do say," pursued Ann, delighted at the 
e&ct of her words, " they do say—lend me the hair- 
brush, if you please (to Maria) — ^ihey do say — Sarah 
Elizabeth! why don't youfind the stockings?" (to 
the fat girl rummaging the clothes-chest despond- 
ingly)— 

" I wish mine directly !" chimed in Maria, with 
symptoms of a gathering storm. 

"They do say," finally concluded Ann, "that 
Mr. Saddletree intends to court Mrs. Cruet's niece." 

"That J do n't believe!" cried out Maria, vehe- 
mently. 

" Well, to be sure it 's not very fully ascertained ; 
but then— people do know a thing or two that can't, 
and isn't to be, and never was denied !" 



" Hah!" ejaculated Maria, some people are so 
smart?" 

" Dear me ! that 's true ; they are notto befmsled ; 
such scandal-mongers !" said Ann, sympathetically ; 
" yet— what a body knows a body Imows, and a 
wise head keeps a silent tongue;" and with thete 
oracular words, she uttered a laugh that came from 
the bottom of her mean little heart, and which fell 
like a blight on the pride of Maria. The latter could 
no longer contain herself, and sharply turned on poor 
Sarah Elizabeth, as an outlet for her overflowing 
soul. " Stockings, Miss Grimball !" she cried out, 
in a paroxysm of anger, " stockings ! I have said to 
you twice — stockings ! but, mark me. Miss, the spirit 
of the angel is not to be pushed too far, and I now 
tell you, for the first and last time— pink-sauoer I" 

The victim of household wrath, thus violently m- 
voked, turned a piteous look toward the ceiling, and 
then went on contending with the clothes. It was 
curious to note the revolutions which every fresh 
movement of her arms created in the chest. Gloves, 
tarnished and worn, of every variety of hoe, came 
mingled with linen, and slippers, and lace ; pieces 
of carpeting and scraps for quilts; ribbons faded and 
worn, plumes shorn of their glory, and shawls, 
ready to fall, like the mantle of the pro|>het, on 
the maid in the regions below; rosettes for the 
neck, pomatum, in sticks, for the hair, cologne water, 
tooth-brushes, and a host of othef elegant commo- 
dities, promiscuously huddled together, which might 
justly be regarded as falling under the same head 
with those indefinite attractions of the play-house 
and concert-room, condemned, without a hearing, 
by common consent, and from time immemorial, as 
" too tedious to mention." 

Ann became fearful that she had gooe too hr. 
It was her aim to exasperate Maria by well-timed 
infusions of suspicion against the fidelity of her lovers, 
without, however, pursuing these provocations to 
that dangerous point, which would involve her in an 
open rupture with 'her aister. She accordingly 
joined her on that common ground, \riiere they never 
failed to agree, and began forthwith to abuse Sarah 
Elizabeth. 

" Just one hour looking out a pair of cotton stock- 
ings ! on my word— gracious me ! that 's too bad. 
The girl is demented— mad as a march hare ! Maria, 
your pink-saucer will never be found !" 

" But I say it shall !" shouted Maria, exploding 
again. " I have sworn it in my wrath, Miss Grim- 
ball," she continued, " sworn it ! and the pink-sauoer 
must be found." 

Down went Sarah Elizabeth deeper into the chest, 
and up rolled the clothes, right and left, above her. 

" That was such a pretty serenade Mr. Flip gave 
you the other night, Maria," continued Ann, alter 
an interval of apparent calm on the part of her sister. 
" It did put me out with the man, though," she pro- 
ceeded, cautiously and maliciously, " to hear that 
just after leaving our door, and singing that beautiful 
song about "Lovely Maria," and the birds and 
flowers, which was all plainly meant for you, he 
should have gone to that artful little piece, Kitty 
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McCrea, and done the very same things over again. 
I suppose you have heard it all, though, it 's so 
common !" 

^'N0| I never have heard any such thing, Miss 
Grimball," said Maria, in a decided and angry tone. 
*' Cornelius Flip's intentions, at least, are not to be 
mistaken," she added, with a triumphant wave of 
the hair-brush. 

" Well, I 'm sure that was my notion until the 
other day," retorted Ann. 

** And I beg leave to inquire," asked Maria, her 
eyes indignantly flashing upon her sister, ** why it 
isn't your notion now?" 

" Oh, nothing," muttered Ann, turmng away firom 
the speaker; '*but there 's no accounting for taste; 
and, for my part, after that I Ul never trust any man 
again. Goodness me !" she ejaculated, approaching 
the poor girl at the chest, "to think that Sarah 
Elizabeth has actually torn your fancy frill !" 

This exclamation had scarcely escaped her lips 
ere Maria was beside her more unfortunate sister. 
She had reached the wooden chest with one bound, 
and stood revealed to her eyes in all the majesty of 
her fiercest mood, with her fists clenched together, 
and so obtruded into the latter gentlewoman's face 
that it seemed as if their owner were desirous of 
favoring her with the most propitious opportunity of 
determining their peculiar odor. Nor was this an 
unmeaning symbol, as her words immediately dis- 
closed. 

*' Smell them, you wretch!" she screamed out, 
at the top of her voice; " smell them, Miss Grim- 
ball ! if it was to be the death of me, I 'd tell you, 
smell these dumplings ! I said to you, stockings — I 
said to you, pink- saucer," she continued, elevating 
her voice till the building rung again, *' and I now 
solemnly say to you— £riU! frill. Miss Grimball — 
frill, for your life !" 

" Maria," interposed Ann, with aflected mildness. 

" How dare you speak to me !" interrupted Maria, 
turning upon her with the ferocity of a goaded 
lioness. "How dare you speak tome, Miss! You 
think I care for Mr. Saddletree ?— do you— do you, 
though?" Here a slight chuckle might have been 
heard, as if from below-slairs, the door of the cham- 
ber being ajar; "and you think I care for that 
foolish fellow. Flip? oh, do you— do you, though?" 
here followed another chuckle, apparently from the 
same quarter, and a little louder than the first. 
" But I Ml tell you. Miss," she continued, more ex- 
cited than ever, " that all the Saddletrees and the 
Flips in the land were not born to be the happy pos- 
sessors of charms like these !" 

Here a loud laugh, which seemed to have broke 
through all the restraints of polite suppression, re- 
sounded from below, succeeded by ashufiiing of feet 
and the sudden closing of the door which opened 
upon the public road. 

In a moment, as if by the influence of magic, the 
mostperfeql silence reigned throughout the apart- 
ment. Sarah Elizabeth had fallen into the chest ; 
Maria, was hid under a heap of bed-clothes, which 
the former had thrown out and victoriously trampled 



in her combat with that capricious repository ; while 
Ann, with her crabbed little eyes, twinkling more 
maliciously than ever, was doubled up, near a comer 
of the room, in a posture which, for its artificial 
contraction of the limbs into the smallest possible 
space, would have done honor to any gymnastic per- 
former of the country. 

How the scene terminated we have never been 
told ; but, by dint of diligent research, we have suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that the laughter below- 
stairs proceeded from the two gentlemen whose 
names bore so conspicuous a part in the angry con- 
tentions of the sisters, and who had called with a 
view to gallant them to the lecture. The discarded 
waiting-maid delights to describe how, immediately 
after the occurrence related, the three Misses Grim- 
ball suddenly slunk from public observation, and 
how, for the space of three months at least, their 
intimate acquaintances were deeply apprehensive 
that "the places which knew them would know 
them no more forever." But, after the lapse of time 
mentioned, these gloomy apprehensions were en- 
tirely removed. Again the stately Maria flitted, in 
all the splendor of shot-silk gown and gairish parasol, 
through the streets of Airydale ; again succeeded 
Ann, a step or two behind her sister, as of yore, 
peering about her queenly neck with her small 
beady eyes, like the cut of the squirrel and his 
hickory-bole, in the primitive pages of the Primer ; 
and again, poor Sarah Elizabeth sat dejected and 
forlorn, in the lonesome kitchen, near the little back- 
garden, and bore with saintly forbearance, the arro- 
gant pretensions and despotic sovereignty of her 
sisters. I have, however, been recently apprised 
by one of those well and generally informed persons, 
for which all villagers are so much renowned, and 
who has somehow contrived to establish relations 
of correspondence with myself, that the unfortunate 
young lady in question has at length been rewarded 
for all her trials with a good husband. The post- 
script of the epistle in which this news is set down, 
and which is written by no less a person thu^ Mr. 
Snaffle, the lawyer, is so characteristic, mat I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of transcribing it. 
It is stated in these words : 

" F. S. Squire Greenbottle's old gray mare is no 
more ; some say of old age, others for lack of food. 
It is useless to say that I incline to the latter opinion. 
It is now positively ascertained that Mrs. Gadabout 
did circulate the slanders which she infamously as- 
cribed to me, while you were in the village. Sarah 
Elizabeth Grimball is married to a good-natured sort 
of man, possessed of a small plantation and some fat 
poultry. I am compelled to tear myself away from 
you, no less than three strange vehicles having just 
come into the town. I have observed them from 
my office window. Ah ! there goes another ! What 
can it all mean ? I must be at the bottom of this 
at once. 

" Yours in great haste, 

^ " Individually and professionally, 

" Samuel Snaffle." 

I will only remark, that the device impressed upon 
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the seal of this letter, and which appears in large on 
its back, is a crane-like bird, whose lengthy beak 
has, with more curiosity than cunning, been forced 
into a tall, thin jug, from which it seems imprac- 
ticable to withdraw it with safety. In the hope that 



my friend, Mr. Snaffle, will profit by his own coat- 
of-arms ; and that he may never be so unfortimate as 
to illustrate, in his personal experience, the fable it 
so happily expresses, I bid the three Misses Grim- 
ball and my amiable readers, Adieu. 



THE FORESHADOWING. 



BT A mw COlCTXnUTOX. 



[The following narretive, affecting us it is in its incidents, only adds another to the fteqnent proofs, that ** Tralli 
is sometimes stranger than fietion." It was related to the writer by an Irish domestic, who Tended, at the tuae of 
its occurrence, very near the scene of the catastrophe. She related it with all the warmth and enthusiasm which 
characterise her nation, dwelling maeh npon the beauty of the sweet young creature who was the heroine of her 
story, and npon the benevolence which was her peculiar characteristie, and which made her almost idolised in the 
cottages of the peasantry, as she was beloved in the homes of the great. The earnestness of the narrator bore with 
it a conviction of her truth ; and at the close of the tale she added— in her simplicity, and in her belief that the 
boundaries of her own green isle were thoae of the universe— that she ** thought all the toorld had heard it.'* TbA 
event transpired in one of the western counties of Ireland, and the main incidents are given as they occurred, with 
an alteration of names merely, and with the addition of some little embellishment, in order to throw it into a fonn 
r the pages of a magazine.] 

"Father! dear father, are you ill?" exclaimed 
Bertha, throwing her arms about his neck in sudd^i 
alarm. " Why have you risen so early, and what 
is the cause of this unusual emotion? You are pale 
too ; pray tell me, father, has any thing occurred to 
distress you?" 

" Nothing-Hiothing, my daughter. A sleefdess 
night and feverish dreams have made me restless, so 
that I have risen somewhat earlier than usual." He 
attempted to smile, as he kissed her cheek, and with 
a manner which forbade further inquiries, added— 
" but, my daughter, what calls you out at this early 
hour ? The dew hangs yet heavy on the grass, and 
the morning air is too damp for you, my child." 

" Never fear for me, father ; my walk will not be 
long ; I am going only to visit poor Mary Lee. She 
has been sinking more rapidly for the last few days, 
and yesterday she sent her little brother, to ask me 
to come to her early to-day, for she had something 
to impart to me, and wished to see me alone." 

"Ever bent on errands of mercy, my sweet child ! 
God bless you! for you are a blessing to us all." 
There was an unwonted fervor in his manner as he 
drew her toward him and kissed her brow, as if 
some fearful apprehension had taken possession of 
him, which rendered her dearer than ever to his 
heart. She started and gaxed wonderingly into his 
face, while a tear dinuned her clear blue eye, and 
she said tremulously^ 

" I wish my dear father would tell me what has 
happened to disturb him." 

"Nothing, my precious child. Now go, but do 
not let poor Mary's secret detain you beyond the 
breakfast hour, for our guests will miss your sunny 
face." Again he tried to smile, but the effort only 
threw a deeper shadow on poor Bertha's brow, and 
she went forth with a heart less light than that with 
which she had entered. 



CHAPTER I. 

TuKKS was a cloud on the brow of Sir James 
Dillingconrt, as he descended to his library at an 
earlier hour than usual ; and his abstracted look and 
heavy tread betokened a more than ordinary degree 
of mental excitement. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was not that of anger ; rather it might be 
imagined that some heavy calamity had fallen upon 
or was impending over him. The servants looked 
at one another in dismay as he passed silently 
through the hall ; and none dared to intrude upon an 
abstraction so deep, so gloomy withal in its aspect, 
as to impress one with a degree of awe, and almost 
of fear. The door of the library closed heavily after 
him, and he paced the room for many minutes with 
a rapid stride and with his arms folded upon his 
breast. 

" It is folly," he at length said, " to allow myself 
to be thus moved. The most superstitious could 
hardly yield himself more entirely to the vagaries 
of an idle fancy. It was but a dream ; and why can 
I not persuade myself that it was so, and not be un- 
manned as I am." 

Unconsciously he continued to pace the floor, and 
at length threw himself into a chair and abstractedly 
seized a volume which lay near him. His eye rested 
upon the words, but an hour had flown by and not a 
page had been turned, while every faculty seemed 
absorbed by some ever-present thought. In despair, 
he threw the book from him, and at the same mo- 
ment the door was softly opened by his daughter 
Bertha— a sweet girl of seventeen-— attired for a 
morning walk. As his glance fell upon her, his 
brow contracted, as if a thrill of agony had passed 
through his frame, and with a half-suppressed groan, 
he clasped his hands over his eyes, as if the sight of 
his child had brought someyisioa of horror before 
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It was not long before her mother, with a harried 
Btep and perturbed manner, entered the library. " I 
have oome to you,'* ahe said, " in compliance with 
BertJia'a reqneet ; ahe tells me that you are disturbed ; 
pray tell me the cause, James, and let me share it, 
whatever it may be." She drew her chair beside 
him and laid her hand upon his arm. 

**• She is right,*' he replied, ** believe me, Mary, 
some horrible wo is impending over us. God alone 
knows what it may be, but that some heavy, some 
bitter calamity hangs, like a sword suspended by a 
single hair, above our heads, I leel as surely as if it 
were all revealed before me now. You may call it 
folly, superstition, what you will ; and I have tried 
hard to think it so, but the awful conviction is ever 
present to me. It has been revealed to me in a 
dream, every circumstance of which has passed 
away from me; but the impression left upon my 
mind is of a vague, an undefined, a shadowy vision 
of horror. So intense was the agony it awakened, 
that I Bpnmg from my bed, and when I awoke I 
was standing in the centre of the room, with the 
perspiration starting from every pore, my hands 
clenched in my hair, and as my eye fell on the mir- 
ror near me, it gave back to my gaze such a picture 
of frantic horror as I trust never again to look upon. 
My hair stood upright upon my head ; my face was 
livid and ghastly, and my eyes almost starting from 
their sockets. You slept profoundly, and I would 
not distmrb you. Strange as it may seem to you, I 
cannot recall one feature of that awful dream ; but 
when, restieas and wretched— for I could not throw 
off its dreadful infloenoe~I descended to the library, 
in the vain endeavor to banish it from my remem- 
branoe, soddenly our darting child entered, and in a 
moment some mysterious influence seemed to dua- 
ter about her, and to connect her with all the hor- 
rible agony of that haunting vision. Gracious 
Heaven ! what ia the awful doom that awaits my 
child!" 

" My dear husband, surely this is unlike yourself, 
to be so moved by a mere dream. Horrible as it 
was, reflect for a moment that it was only a drtam. 
Come, come, free your mind from this impression, 
it is mere weakness. Sir Charles expects you to 
join the foK-hont to-day, and in the excitement of the 
chase you will forget these gloomy forebodings." 

** It is in vain, Mary ; I cannot join our guests in 
the sport to-day. At breakfast I will do my best to 
be cheerful ; but this day 1 must pass alone. Above 
aU, do not let our child suspect what I have told 
yoo." 

A belief in revelations to us by dreams, visions, 
or premonitions of coming events, although regarded 
as an indication of mental weakness and superstition, 
is more prevalent than most of us are willing to 
eoofess; and few among us are proof against the 
impressions which are sometimes made upon our 
minds by such occurrences. And why, let us ask, 
should it be deemed a weakness? In the olden 
time, when the patriarch's dreams excited the bitter 
jealousy of his brethren; and again, when the 
^ Mene— mene— Tekel^Uphartin" appeared on the 

12 



palace wall of the Babylonian monarch ; and, later 
still, when in the Isle of Patmos were opened the 
great seals to the spiritual eye of the inspired Evan- 
gelist, it pleased the Almighty so to reveal the 
events that were to emne. And why may we not 
suppose that, as a warning, or a preparation for that 
which may befall us. He is still pleased, at times, to 
make such revelations to his children in the visions 
of the night? For ourselves, we see no weakness 
and no folly in the belief that the ministering angels 
who <* watch and duly ward" are sometimes sent to 
us, on their errands of mercy, in the hours of slum- 
ber ; and oh, if they be those who have loved us 
here, is there not satisfaction and unspeakable hap- 
piness in the thought? 

CHAPTER n. 

Meantime, Bertha went forth on her errand of 
love to the dying girl, and the freshness of the morn- 
ing air, the song of the birds, and more than all, the 
elasticity of her own joyous spirit, soon restored to 
her the happiness which was for a moment clouded. 
Lightly she went on, scarcely brushing the dew 
from the bending grass, and occasionally stopping 
to caress her pet lap-dog which was the companion 
of all her rambles. 

"Why, Bessie, you are more frolicksome than 
ever, this morning," she said, as she stooped and 
patted the shaggy head of her fhvorite ; but Bessie 
bounded from her, rushed wildly over the smooth 
grass of the extensive lawn, and the next moment, 
with her snow-white hair all damp with the dew, 
she returned and spnmg, panting and leaping about 
her young mistress, as if beside herself with joy, and 
beseeching her to join in her frdick. 

<* Bessie, Bessie!" exclaimed Bertha, as she 
caught at her dress and her hand, in her hilarity, 
*< this is boisterous mirth, indeed;" and as she at- 
tempted to take her in her arms, she sprung again 
from her and bounded away into a grove of beeches 
at some distance. By this time she had arrived at 
her destination, and as she knocked at the door of 
the cottage which was the home of poor Mary Lee, 
a shade of sadness fell upon her sun-bright counte- 
nance. The sick girl was lying, feeble and languid, 
upon her little bed; she had evidently been long 
awake, and awaiting with anxiety the coming of the 
gentle girl, whose sympathy had helped to sustain 
her ia her protracted su&rings. 

"I am sorry, Mary, to learn that you are worse," 
she said, as she advanced toward her ; " and I am 
afraid that this is too great an effbrt for you. Yoa 
have had a sleepless night I see." 

The sniTerer turned with a grateful smile to greet 
her visitor. Yes, she had sufiered much in body; 
but there was a weight upon her mind, of which she 
wished to relieve herself, and she was thankful 
to her, that she had come at her request. Bertha 
leated herself beside the low bed of the invalid, and 
took her thin hand in hers. 

(* Your hand is wounded, Miss," said Mary, as 
she observed a stain upon it. ^ Yon have scratched 
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it perhaps, in gathering those beautiful roses; for 
beautiful as they are, they will have their thorns." 

No, Bertha replied, she had brought them for her 
from home ; but Bessie was this morning in one of 
her occasional frolicks, and was rather more hilarious 
than usual. She remembered that her sharp tooth 
had touched her hand, but had not thought of it 
aAerward. She wiped off the blood, said it was but 
a slight scratch, and then encouraged the sick girl to 
speak of her troubles. It was the last favor, poor 
Mary said, that she should have to ask of her, for 
her hours were waning fast ; and then, as a faint 
blush overspread her wan cheek, she confessed that 
she had one strong tie to life, which she had prayed 
for strength to sever. She had a friend who was 
very dear to her, and whose lot she was to have 
shared, had it pleased Heaven to spare her longer. 
He had been unfortunate, and was without employ- 
ment now, would she but use her influence with her 
father to obtain for him a situation on his estate? 
That would make her happy, and she could lie down 
to her last rest in peace, for all other cares had 
ceased. She had learned the lesson of submission 
during the long and weary hours of her ilhwss ; 
which were hard to bear at first, till she had been 
taught where to look for strength. Now her spirit 
was at peace. William, she was sure, would, for 
her sake, watch over the last yearsof her father and 
mother, and would be as a son to them ; and if Miss 
Bertha could aid her in the fulfillment of her last 
wishes, she should carry down to the grave her 
memory, with a gratitude which words could not 
express. Her request was received as she had ex- 
pected, and Bertha promised her best endeavors in 
her behalf. 

Weak and exhausted as she was, the poor girl 
drew toward her the soft white hand which had so 
often been laid soothingly upon her brow in her hours 
of suffering, and pressed it fervently to her lips. 

" May God reward you," she said, " for you have 
been as one of His good angels to me, coming from 
your home to watch over me in my illness, and 
always bringing sunshine into my little room. To 
the last hour of my life, I will pray God to bless 
you." 

Bertha remained for some time at her bed-side, and 
read to her from the sacred pages, which were her 
ever-increasing solace, until her mother returned 
from her morning's occupations, when she took her 
leave and hastened home, wondering all the while 
where Bessie could have gone in her frolicksome 
mood, and looking for her as she went. But Bessie 
did not return that day, or the next ; and search was 
every where made for her in vain. Some miS" 
ehievous person, it was feared, had destroyed the 
■haggy favorite, who was deeply lamented by its 
mistress. 

The days and even the weeks passed on, and no 
tidings came of Bessie ; meantime. Bertha obtained 
for poor Mary Lee, the boon which she so earnestly 
coveted, and received in return her tearful thanks 
for this new proof of her kindness towaid her humble 
firiend. 



The guests at the hall were full of niith and 
hilarity, and the days passed away in rambles on 
foot, and rides and drives through all the finest 
scenery which that portion of the ooontry siEoided. 
Sir James joined them occasionally, and their merri- 
ment sometimes elicited a gay sally from himself; 
but it was observed by ^1 that his natural and hilheito 
uniform gayety was gone, and that be kepc a more 
than usually careful and almost apprehensive WMch 
over the safety of his child ; ever hovering' near her, 
as if to guard her from some impending danger. 
Something which they could not account for, and 
about which they dared not inquire, seemed to 
weigh heavily upon his spirits. 

The third week had passed away since Bessie's 
disappearance, and as the twilight of a lovely day 
was closing in. Bertha stole away from the friends, 
who had learned to love her deeply, and kurried to 
the bed-side of the sick girl, who still lingered, 
though still declining, and whose face ever brightened 
at her approach. Her visit was somewhat shorter 
than usual, in consequence of the l&teneas of the 
hour; but, promising poor Mary to see her again 
as early as possible, she returned to the circle where 
her gentleness and sweemess of disposition had made 
her a bright particular «tar *' which threw ite beams 
on ail. So is it, that goodness lights not alone the 
bosom from which it emanates, but sheds its soft 
radiance over all that come within its charmed 
circle. Alas ! little dreamed they — the inmatfis of 
the cottage— who watched her light and airy step 
as she flitted from them, like a ministering angel d^ 
parting from the scene she had blessed, that never 
more should her foot-fall be heard upon the threshold 
of their humble home ; that the light of her young 
life was doomed to set, ere the poor invalid over 
whom she had watched should take her farewell of 
this world. And afterward they loved to recall 
every circumstance which then transpired, and felt 
as if— though herself unconscious of it — she had 
come at that hour to take her final leave of them on 
earth. 

CHAPTER HI. 

That evening there was a flush upon Bertha's 
cheek, lending to the eye an unnatural lustre. She 
was excited— gay beyond her wont. Many guests 
were assembled at the Hall. Beauty and wealth, 
the gifted and the proud, filled the brilliantly-lighted 
apartments ; but fairest of all was she, the cynosure 
of all eyes, as she gracefully trod the maces of the 
dance, and received the homage of all hearts. The 
parents only watched with anxiety the heightened 
color and the strange brilliancy of the eye. Many 
afterward recalled the kind and gentle words which 
she had uttered on that fetal night, and loved to think 
of her as she then was ; she who, like the sun, had 
pot on her brightest robes at her departing. 

The hours flew by; one after another the guests 
who were not inmates of the house, took their leave ; 
the lighto were extinguished, and silence reigned 
throughout the spacious mansion. When all was 
still, the door of Bertha's apartment was softly opc^ned 
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by her mother, who aoicelenly approached her 
bed-side, to flee if all was well with her child. She 
was in deep slumber ; the eame fhnh was upon her 
cheek, and a slight degree of restlessness was ob- 
servable ; but by no means sufficient to excite alarm ; 
and impressing a kiss upon her brow, without 
awakening her, she crept back to her own room. 
An hour had scarcely passed away, however, and 
she was just sinking into a quiet sleep, while every 
other eye beneath that roof was sealed in slumber, 
when edl were aroused by a shriek that echoed from 
room to room, and iUled every heart with dread. 
Some, springing from their beds, believed that some 
horrible dream had visited them; others declared 
that it was not within the house; but while they 
reasoned, as yet half unconscious, again and again 
it came upon the ear ; so strange, so unearthly was 
the sound, that it had scarcely died away, before the 
doors in every direction were opened, and the great 
hall was filled with anxious and inquiring faces. 
"What i» it?" "Where is it?" were quesUons 
asked on every side, but none could answer. There 
was a mementos breathless pause, and every faculty 
was strained to listen ; again came upon the ear that 
horrible cry» and the parents simultaneously ex- 
claimed— 
"My child!" 

" Our Bertha !" and rushed to her apartment, from 
whence the sound proceeded. But oh! what pen 
ihali dare pourtray the scene that met the eye of the 
frantic mother, the heart-broken father, the bewil- 
dered and terror-stricken group of guests and ser- 
vants that thronged to witness the awful spectacle. 
There stood the beautiful girl who a few hours be- 
fore had attracted every eye, and was the idolized 
of every heart, " the observed of all observers," her 
hands clenched wildly, her eyes dilated, blood-shot, 
almost starting from their sockets; her beautiful hair 
disheveled and streaming over her shoulders; her 
face pale as her night-robe, and the white foam pour- 
ing from her mouth. 

" Father— mother !" she shrieked, as they appeared 
at the door, " I am mad--mad ! Do not come to me 
—away— away!" 

She cluog with a desperate and frantic grasp to 
a chair which was near her, while she glared 
upon them with the awful gaae of the victim of 
hydrophobia, and with another heart-rending shriek, 
stmk exhausted and foaming upon the floor. 
It was too much for the agonised parents. 
" Great God !" exclaimed the father, " was it this 
-Hhis, that I have foreseen !" while the poor mother 
fell senseless into the arms of the friends who were 
near her. She was borne to her apartment, and 
powerful opiates were administered, which kept her 
in a state of unconsciousness. Physicians were 
BTimmoned in every direction; but for her — ^the child 
of many hopes, the idolized, the worshiped— for 
^r, all hope was past! No medical skill could 
avail. The venom had infected the warm currant 
that rushed through her veins, and writhing in the 
■gcnies of hydrophobia, which no pen can paint, a 
few hoars must tecminaSe her young career. The 



poor victim was bound at her own request, and the 
physicians stood around, overpowered with the 
thought of the ineffioacy of their skill to avail them 
at this awful hour. The wretched and almost 
frantic fiither walked the floor of a distant room, that 
he might nor hear the moaning and occasional 
shrieks of his idolised child, but he conld not look 
upon her agony. The rector of the parish was with 
him, endeavoring to whisper comfort to the bereaved 
and heart-broken man. 

Physicians and attendants alone were assembled 
in the darkened room of the dying girl. The former 
especially, looked on the suflbrer as if they had 
never before felt the utter inefficiency of alt mortal 
aid. Presently two of them draw apart from the 
rest and held a whispered consultation ; the olhen 
successively followed. 

** There is no hope," said one, " and all that re- 
mains is to shorten her misery and terminate this 
awful scene. God knows how dreadful the alter- 
native seems to me, yet in my heart I believe there 
is no other." 

Some minutes more passed in consultation, and 
then the family physician, a man of keen sensibility, 
was deputed to open their proposal to the agonised 
father and to obtain his consent. It was difficult to 
fortify himself for the task, but with an inward 
prayer for strength, he fulfilled, with as much deli- 
cacy as possible, the painful duty. The suggestion 
was received with a cry of anguish which went to 
the hearts of all who heard it. 

"Oh, my friend," he said, after a moment's 
pause, " if you cannot— -cannot save my child" — ^here 
was a burst of sorrow which seemed to rend the 
very heart-strings—" I consent ; perhaps this is best 
— O God, susuin me !" He covered his face with 
his hands, and wept like a child. 

The clergyman, overeome by the scene, threw 
his arms about him, and whispered, " He can and 
He will, my friend ! resign yourself wholly to Him !" 

The physician pressed his hand silently; for a 
moment buried his face in his handkerchief, and 
then brushing away his tears, hastened back to the 
poor victim. A vein was opened, and the current 
of her young life-blood flowed forth like water. 
Ere long her strug^es ceased. The sorrow-stricken 
father was summoned; he bent over his sweet child, 
and pressed his lips to her cold forehead. She 
opened her eyes, fixed them upon him in a long and 
earnest gase, in which was concentrated all the 
afiection and tenderness which had characterised 
her life, and then— closed them for ever. 

The body of poor Bessie was found a few days 
subsequent to this event, in a neighboring thicket, 
shot through the heart. She had attacked with all 
the rage of hydrophobia, a young peasant, who had 
preserved his own life by destroying the well-known 
favorite. She was buried near the grave of her 
yoimg, beautiful, and ill-fated mistress. 

And desolation fell upon that house ; its sunlight 
and iu joy were gone forever. A blight had fallen 
upon the hearts of its inmates, for " the hand of God 
hadtou€k€dth0m.** To the bereaved mother opiates 
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were administered until the funeral ceremonies were 
over. They were solemn and impressive; for a 
calamity so peculiar and so awful, called forth the 
deepest sympathy — and for miles around all hastened 
to the scene of this dreadful catastrophe. A line of 
mourning carriages extended as far as the eye could 
see, nodding with heavy black funereal plumes, and 
following that which bore the remains of the young 
and beautiful, to her last resting-place. As a symbol 
of her innocence and purity that was decorated with 
plumes of snowy-white, and the coffin was thickly 
strewn with white flowers. 

They laid her down to rest ; and in their period 
the spring and summer flowers grew up and bloomed 
around the place of her slumber ; but, to the hearts 
of those that loved her, blighted by the winter of 
their Borrow, no spring-time and no summer could 
return. The mother never rose from the blow which 
had prostrated her in that hour, when her only one, 
the idol of her heart, had become a tenant of the 
grave. Perhaps she had forgotten, in the period of 
her triumphant happiness, that her first and holiest 
aflections were due to Him who had given that idol 
to her arms, and made her what she was; and 
therefore was the beautiful, the beloved, torn from 
her bosom, to prove that even she was mortal ; and 
that her gentle spirit might hover over the desolate 
one, and win her to her own bright abode. 



A few brief months, and the mother slept beside 
her child ; and the father, alone and desolate, trod 
the now silent halls of his once happy home. The 
joyous foot-fall which had greeted his coming, and 
the soft caress which had ever attended his depar- 
ture thence, he could never welcome more. He 
was alofiej and darkness, thick and palpable, 
shrouded him in its gloom. But there came a 
time, though the interval was long and weary, wbea 
the veil was rent, and the captive spirit felt the 
warm beams of the light in heaven; and with it 
came the conviction that the arrows vrhich had 
pieroed him were sped by the hand of Love ! and 
that, through the still open wound, the ofiering of a 
broken heart had gone up in sacrifice. Again he 
went forth into the world, with a tear for every 
bufierer, and sympathy and love followed his steps. 
OAen was the story of his calamity repealed by the 
groups of peasants who watched him as he went, 
followed by a servant bearing flowers, to the graves 
of his beautiful and beloved. It was the dearest 
office leA him now, to scatter the fragrance and 
beauty which in lifis they cherished, about their quiet 
home, as an oflfering of affection to the departed; 
and to follow their example, by strewing comfort 
and happiness in the paths of the weary and the 
heavy-laden. 



JULIA GRANDON. 

A COQUET'S HISTORY. 

BY THK AVTBOa OF « OLD WINS IK KXW BOTTLES." 



I sHALi. never forget the eflect which the beauty 
of Julia Grandon had upon my young imagination. 
I say imagination, for its action upon my mind or 
heart was slight; but her appearance, and the care- 
lessness of her demeanor, had the eflect of exciting 
my fancy to a most unusual degree. She had the 
look of one heart-broken, evidently finding no relish 
for any of the daily scenes of life. I remember, as 
if Hwere yesterday, when I first saw her at her 
father's house. The sun was just sinking below the 
blue waters which formed the western horixon. It 
was an hour fitted for contemplation and repose, but 
Julia appeared to shrink from thought, and she 
seemed to hail my coming as a relief from the ideas 
that would intrude into her mind whenever repose 
and solitude favored their advent. Her younger 
sister I had long known, and as we entered and 
I was introduced to the family, I was surprised, and, 
with sophomore vanity, delighted at my reception ; 
for she came forward and with outstretched hand 
received me. Soon we were in the full tide of con- 
versatioB. She spoke with great volubility and 
eamesmess. The trivial topics of the day were 
soon thrown aside, and we dashed into a spirited 
discussion of mora abstruse topics. A looker-on 



would perhaps have wondered at the manner, as 
well as the subjects which we debated. There was 
none of that lightness and frivolity which ordinarily 
characterixes the conversation of young persons. I 
was but a sophomore in a neighboring college, and 
she scarcely twenty. No attempto at wit, no ghosts 
of murdered puns were recalled from the monlder- 
ing ashes of the past. Our talk stirred the depths of 
the topics we had under our consideration. 

Conversation resembles the flowing of a mighty 
river. At its commencement, when it first trickles 
from its rocky source, its transparent waters brighten 
the little pebbles over which it flows; and its tiny 
ripples, as they dash along in their precipitous 
course, sparkle with each ray of light, and gladden 
the heart of the beholder with their brilliancy. 
Anon, the broad channel is contracted, and the 
streamlet increasing in depth as it advances, and 
gathering strength and volume on the way, with 
difficulty presses through its narrow banks. The 
rapidity of the current is lessened, the glowing rip- 
plets are gone, but in their place is depth and vi^or. 
No longer turning aside to play with shining stones 
or dance with the sunbeams, profoundly and quietly 
it passes on, ovehsoming ail obetadea. 
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Retigiow dogmas ioon became the subject of con- 
troveny, and especially the eUums of the Romish 
ehiiroh, for which she was exceedingly strenuous. 
Some hours thus passed away, and I leA, if not as 
eordiaily at least as earnestly as we had met, pro- 
mising on a future day a continuation of this tourna- 
ment. 

The topic was never resumed. I saw her often 
aAerward, and had thus an opportunity to witness 
and mark her extreme beauty of person, but the 
charms of intellect, which she possessed so emi- 
nently, were never again so fully laid open to me. 
I would like to describe her beauty to you, though 
not skilled in portraiture. She was somewhat above 
the medium height, of symmetrical form, with a fail 
of the shoulder that Praxiteles would have gladly 
copied. Mental excitement had somewhat detracted 
from the natural roundness of her person. Her face 
was one of great beauty, classically Grecian in con- 
tour, with a fine expanse of forehead, with a dark 
hasel eye, and an olive skin, through which the rich 
blood might occasionally be seen mantling to her 
cheek. The massive braids of her black and glossy 
hair were twisted in careless grace around her head. 
She was personally a magnificent woman. Such 
might have been Zenobia. 

Beautiful as it was, that face would not have en- 
tirely pleased Lavater. It had an unpleasant eflect 
upon me. The eye wanted soAness, and the mouth 
was deficient in a something that I felt should have 
been there. I never, while conversing with her, 
thought that she was speaking her real sentiments. 
I always doubted if she had that faculty which gives 
to women all the peculiar charm which character- 
ises them— the power of love. She excited nothing 
higher than admiration in my heart. Her own was 
an icicle, and generated no warmth in the breasU of 
aay— for love begeU love. Beside this, she had an 
overweening desire for power and admiration. To 
rule was her great desire, to be flattered her only 
delimit. These qualities made her a finished co- 
quette; and never was one better equipped for such 
a career. No expense had been spared upon her 
education, and she seemed to acquire information 
and acoomplishments almost without a thought 

I have given you this prefatory description, in 
order to show to what results such brilliant powers 
may be brought, and the inevitable consequence of a 
mind, however powerful, if wrongly exercised, and 
the sufferings of an ill-regulated heart. The inci- 
dents that I shall mention actually occurred under 
my own observation, as I have stated. 

Julia Grandon was early a coquette. At fifteen 
years of age she might have been esteemed mistress 
of the art. Her indulgent parents, proud of the ex- 
treme beauty and intellectual strength of their eldest 
child, ^owed her to act as her fancy willed. She 
was constantly surrounded by those who ministered 
to her vanity, and who bowed uselessly at her 
•brine. She dismissed none, but received the pro- 
testations of all, and gave eneouragement to all, so 
that each, though doubting where he really stood in 
her afleetions, yet was oonvinoed that he was pre- 



ferred above the rest Thus years rolled on, till a 
few months before the time that I was presented to 
her, as already described. One by one her suitors 
had left her, but new ones had pressed forward to 
fill their places. Grown more skilled in managing, 
she had somewhat increased her train of admirers. 
Several young men of character, education and for- 
tune had been induced to make the useless ofier of 
their hands. " She would be happy to retain them 
in the number of her chosen friends," was all that 
they could obtain for an answer. Already had she 
begun to count on her fingers the number of her 
beart-ofiTerings, while waiting with impatience for 
some flirtation of more interest ; for she had begun 
to tire of the monotony— when fortune announced a 
new-comer on the stage. 

Rumor had brought to her ears the exaggerated 
reports of one who combined in his person more 
beauties, excellences and high powers than are 
usually bestowed upon whole societies. Physically 
speaking, Frank Bellingham was not strikingly 
handsome, and yet there was something in his sim* 
pie personal appearance, distinct from any graces of 
carriage, which never failed to attract even the 
careless observer. In height he was of that altitude 
which is the almost universal accompaniment of 
mental energy. The bodily requisites for physical 
force seem to be inconsistent with intellectual de- 
velopment Very few of the distinguished men of 
the world— those who have made their mark upon 
time— have been of large frame, or of remarkable 
muscular powers. Indeed, might not the converse 
be found true ? Like the tall and rank grain which 
delights the eye of the ignorant observer, alas, not 
that of the husbandman ! the bearded head shows 
but few ripe kernels. Light and active, he was a 
proficient in all manly amusements, and no one was 
esteemed a better partner in the sportive pastimes of 
the drawing-room. Music, of all the graces of the 
mind, interested him most, and the plaintive ballad 
or sentimental love-song seemed to receive its great- 
est excellence when sung by his manly and educated 
voice, taught by an exquisite taste to swell with 
rapture, or die away, in accordance with the pathos 
of the scene which it described. 

I should give but a very imperfect description of 
our hero should I stop here. Accomplishments were 
but the ornaments of a firmly erected edifice, which 
had been for many previous years erecting. The 
best of instructors had poured into his capacious 
mind the wealth of science and history, and in that 
laboratory all had been systematic and arranged ready 
for use. At the time when he is introduced to the 
reader he was pursuing the study of medicine at the 

Hospital, and unraveling the mysteries of that 

noble and elevated science, with so firm a hand and 
so appreciative an eye, that his future success was 
prophesied as a thing of no doubt. 

Since I knew this man I have believed in the 
marvelous reports which history has given to us of 
the <* Admirable Crichton," which before I had 
strongly suspected were fabulous. Dr. Bellingham, 
as he was styled, possessed the power of acquiring 
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knowledge of all kinds with wonderful facility. His 
memory was oomprehension itself, and this, not of a 
single subject, as is often the case— dates, facts, 
poetry, all were equally surely remembered. A 
practiced eye and hand for painting, nice musical 
ear, and a ready wit^is it strange that his fame rang 
throughout the city— that his society should be 
eagerly courted— that he should be, for his educa- 
tion had nurtured the mind and the body, while the 
heart was neglected— a flirt ? 

Julia had heard the current reports, and had 
jeeringly replied that " she should admire to see this 
male phenomenon. Pray tell me, is he in the 
museum? To an intimate friend she had boasted 
that she would bring him to her feet, if she ever 
chanced to meet him." 

This bravado was carried to his ears, and not long 
alter a mutual acquaintance brought them together. 

The influence which music exerts over its fol- 
lowers equals, if it does not surpass, all other kinds 
of animcd magnetism. The beautiful chords of a 
Beethoven or a Mosart, find sympathetic unisons in 
the hearts of every lover of music, and a similar 
feeling animates the hearts of every hearer. It is 
this first step that is dangerous. Meet but on one 
common spot, one neutral trysting-plaoe, where 
sympathy, like peace, exists, and strife will probably 
soon cease. 

It was a charming evening in May, of one of those 
delightful days which, though rare enough, are those 
which give this month the names of beautiful, genial, 
and a repuution which it is not very careful to de- 
serve. Mrs. Clarence Fisher on this memorable oc- 
casion gave one of a series of musical parties which 
had been the most reekerehS afiairs of the season. 
It was a matter of course that to such delightful 
evenings all the Hits were desirous of attending, and 
the company was large. Many of the professional 
musicians were also there, and the best music was 
the order of the evening. Julia Grrandon was its star. 
Though not naturally a creature of impulse, she de- 
pended very much upon excitement. She needed 
some stimulus to push her forward, and to bring out 
her powers. Perhaps it was the large company 
there gathered applaudingly aroimd, possibly the 
efiect of the presence of so many professional per- 
sons, always so critical, too oAen unjust, that excited 
her. Be this as it may, she never sung better. She 
had finished a splendid cavatina from Auber's Les 
Piamans de la Couronne, and had just commenced 
the feeling ballad from Wallace's opera of Maritana, 
" Scenes that are brightest," when Frank Belling- 
ham entered. Concealed by the door, he listened 
with delight. There are few songs capable of more 
expression than this. It seems a melody of the 
heart, and while beautiful to an untaught ear, and 
even sung by an unskilled performer, it is capable o( 
absorbing the powers of any one, however great, and 
delighting the most critical. 

Accustomed to praise, she looked around as she 
finished the last stanzas, for her usual meed, but her 
eye first met the beaming face of our hero. In a 
moment, the customary introduction was over, and 



in rapturous delight he praised the song. **The 
bird is attracted already," she thought, "and soon 
this invincible Amadis will be fiut bound in my 
toils." Poor giri, she little thought that Greek met 
Greek ; she little foresaw the mifortunate future ia 
store for her. 

For many weeks after this, Frank Bellingham was 
a frequent visitor at the residence of Julia. The 
musical parties that were frequently occurring, gave 
the pretext for visits that finally became almost daily. 
Hour after hour did they spend by the piano, prac- 
ticing the pieces for the next soirie. Vocal duetts, 
or those for the piano or harp and flute, absorbed 
much time. Though the ostensible oflTerings was to 
Apollo and Euterpe, Cupid, by stealth, obtained a 
large share of the gift. The numerous intervals, the 
preparations were too propitious not to be improved. 

Of all dangerous situations for any one, far more 
so for the susceptible, is the place at the piano. 
There is a communion of sentiment established im- 
mediately. The voices are striving for harmcny 
and blending together in imison. The same air is 
respired by each, and in its passage seems laden 
with contagion. The accidental and occa s ional touch 
of the body, or the intermingling of fingers as they 
meet upon the keys, are as noticeable in their resulto 
as if they were the poles of an electrical battery. 

But by the side of the piano they might be daily 
seen, and upon it a fresh bouquet of choice flowers 
as frequently was present, that every sense might 
participate in this universal jubilee. It was strange, 
that though these flowers were always present, they 
never drew a remark from him in regard to them ; 
and though she sometimes said how dearly she loved 
flowers, and bending over them, seemed to drink in 
their sweets, she never stated that an unknown 
friend sent them to her, or that their first ooming 
dated from the morning after their first meeting at 
the musical party. But did not this prove how full 
were their minds, how numerous their topics of con- 
versation, that they neglected so fruitful a topic, or 
rather one so flowery? At any rate— was it not 
curious? 

** It is not always May," and these budding pro- 
mises were destiiwd to be blighted before the season 
for blossoming had arrived. Julia had, imperceptibly 
to herself, gone on, till she was startled at perceiving 
that she was fatally involved in the snare that she 
had intended to spread for another. 

How happily had passed the days and months — 
so fleeting and transitory ! And still she was happy. 
No doubts yet troubled her mind. At last she had 
found the one of all others that was worthy of her 
afiection. She forgot her original purpose, and 
seemed ignorant of the cause of their first meeting. 
She felt happy and secure. The trouble had alwnyv 
previously been to interest herself, not others. No 
shadows obscured the future ; and her beating heart 
was not hushed when it whispered— I adore him. 
The fiwquent meetings were still continued, and the 
flowers from the mysterious giver daily perfumed 
her apartment. 

And how fares it with Frank? Has he letumed 
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mhanned from the lifts ? Tlieie were queries which 
jierhaps even he might not easily answer. That 
which had oommenoed from rivalry, from pique, 
had grown to be of more interest than was antici- 
liated. But what were the ultimate ccnseqiienoes 
of her few hasty words we shall see in the future. 

Frank had early perceived the growing earnest- 
ness of Julia's manner, and had endevrored to in- 
crease her opinion of his ezoellenoe. He spared no 
eflbrt lo ingratiate himself in her allection, and at 
times thought that he had succeeded. Doubts soon 
came, however, whether she was not Iming him on, 
as she had many before, and if she should not soon 
play the coquette to him also. And this doubt was, 
perhaps, the only reason which prevented him from 
loving also. Girls little dream how important is 
uprightBeas, or they would not practice those arts of 
coquetry which are so difgusting to every one. 
Frank was greatly charmed with the beauty of her 
daaste features, their ever-varying expression, her 
gracelui form. He felt the influence of her mind, 
and the bewitchingness of her conversation, when 
in thoae sweet hours of converse in which they often 
indulged, in maiden meditation, fancy free she un- 
veiled her intellect's rich treasures to him. " Would 
she were mine," were his oAen repeated self-com- 
mnningB, as he walked home after an evening thus 
intozieatingly spent. But the possibility that she 
would ever be his never crossed his mind. '* She 
loves me not, she is but playing a part with all the 
ikill of a distinguished actress. It is professed 
amusement for her. It shall be no more for me." 

*' Bm is it not possible that she may really love me, 
and that apparent play is a very reality?" he some- 
times soliloquixed. 

*< No. It is but the promptings of my own vanity," 
was also his reply. *< And more, should it be so, I 
should doubt the fact. Suspicion must always ac- 
company the professions of a flirt. Further still, 
my wife, like Ccesar's, must not only be true to me, 
but this must be beyond all doubt 

We can imagine the reasonings of Frank Belling- 
ham, the stifling of his own feelings, and the con- 
sequent codness with which he continued during the 
season to play the part assigned to him in the game. 
He had a strong hand, but when the specutors, who 
were deeply engaged in watching its various steps, 
were at a loss what was next to be done, Frank had 
by a eoupnie-main baffled all their calculations 
and expectations, and had secured to himself the 
victory. 

We will trace a little more particularly the pro- 
oeedings. Jiilia and Frank had attended together a 
concert on the evening of Thursday, in the fall sub- 
sequent to the period at whieh our narratioo com- 
menced. On Friday morning a rich bouquet, most 
carefully ooostrocted of flowers, which, while breath- 
ing sweet odors, at the same time expressed forget- 
fulnees, transitory love, farewell, was placed upon 
her table. 

Julia regarded not the hidden meaning of these 
tell-tale messengers till many days after she turned 
to them, as the last trace of one to whom she had un- 



eonseionsly and unwittingly given her unsought 
heart, and whom she now never beheld. 

Since the concert she saw Frank no more. He 
was not ill, she knew ; others had seen him casually 
in the street. She vainly strove to comfort herself 
vrith the belief that his approaching examination for 
his medical degree confined him ; for surely good 
manners would suggest the propriety of his gradually 
dropping an acquaintance so imimate. In vain did 
she endeavor to think of a reason for such behavior 
on his part— some carelessness or neglect of hers, 
some unintentional ofiiense or injury to his feelings. 
But no, her self*examinations and her inward com* 
munings served only to show to herself how entirely 
she was his, how utterly miserable she felt. 

Months passed away, and during their slow pas- 
sage came no solace. Of him, the idol of her afi*ec- 
tions, nought came to her ears but the reports of oc- 
casional visitors, some uttered in ignorance, some 
from careless mirth, and others from sheer malice 
and envy. 

The bow too long bent loses its vigor and becomes 
uselets. Julia felt that her mind was giving way 
under the prolonged and imoeasing tension, and she 
sought for diversion. She could bear no longer the 
society of her old associales, the places even which 
she had visited before, especially those which were 
hallowed by his society were unbearable. More 
particularly the Sabbath seemed gloomy, for the day 
was associated with his presence. The pew had 
his place, and he no longer was there to turn for her 
the pages of the Pra)'er-Book. To avoid these un- 
pleasant remembrances, she chose the by-streets for 
her walks, and the small and unfrequented churches 
for her place of Sabbath attendance. 

By accident she one Sunday entered a small church, 
which she soon found was of the Roman Catholic 
denomination. A church of this faith she had never 
before attended. It was a day of unusual exercise 
with them. The bishop of the diocese was present 
at his annual visit. The unusual form of worship, 
contrasting so strongly with the simplicity of our 
purer faith, is well calculated to strike the eye and 
be remembered on leaving. The forms, too, are not 
without their actual utility. The dull and ignorant 
brain requires something that will impress itself upon 
them without their personal trouble. The bereaved 
mind is benefited, for it needs to be withdrawn from 
contemplation of its own miseries. This it is unable 
to do of its own force, and seeks for that which will, 
by presenting new pictures and objects to the eye, 
drive away the trouble from the heart. Julia felt 
deeply interested in these unknown rites. They 
solaced her by their novelty, but she imagined it to 
be from their spirituality. The bishop rose as one 
having authority, and addressed the audience on the 
excellence of the church. Those who have listened 
to the distinguished ecclesiastics of the Romish 
church in this country, know well their power. 
Every word seemed to poor Julia to be inspired ; 
and when the service ended, she was convinced that 
Catholicism was the balm of Gilead that was to 
I heal all her woes. 
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With the impetuonsnesB which charactemed her 
dis|x)sitio&i she sought early the next day an inter- 
view with the bishop at his own house. He received 
her gladly, called her a brand plneked from the bum- 
ioiTt urged her on in the path she was desirous of 
pursuing, and in scarcely more than a week, unknown 
to her parents and friends, Julia was baptised and 
admitted into the bosom of the church that opened 
wide its door to the beautiful convert from the fash- 
ionable and heretic world. 

But in the quiet that succeeded this moral and re- 
ligious resolution, " that peace of mind that paaaeth 
all understanding'' came not ; and some new excite- 
ment must be sought-for for relief. On Sunday she 
engaged to take the charge of the music at a poor 
church in a neighboring town, and after a few weeks' 
labor she was enabled to play upon the organ, whither 
she might be seen wending her way through snow 
and sleel, as well as burning sun, with an apparently 
onextinguishable ardor. 

But soon in this, too, came monotony, to be added 
to fatigue and leisure, to bring its sad train of thought. 
Froselytism then began to be her duty; and she 
never ceased to urge the faith upon friend and foe, 
ever ready by argument, such as woman's is, to 
defend its greatest absurdities and evils. Some, from 
her former gay companions, she induced to array 
themselves against their friends, and to embrace a 
doctrine with the original imperfections which ages 
have been employed in sifting out and diM^arding. 

The peace of their own household she also dis- 
turbed; for by prayers, and entreaties, and threats, 
and fears, she prevailed upon her younger sister to 
rise at an early hour and hasten to the cathedral, 
where also she was baptised and admitted a Catholic. 



Great was the wrath excited in the breasts of the 
worthy parents by this act; but this feeling was 
turned to sadness when they learnt that their daugh- 
ters had leA the city, and uken the white veil at the 
convent in Georgetown. The new convert staid bat 
a short time, and returned to her home ; but Julia, 
after her year's novitiate, took the black veil, that 
bars out forever its wearer from the world. We can 
follow her no further; and we cannot know whether 
she found in the privacy and retirement of the cloister 
that solace which she sought. Let us at least hope 
that she is in peace ; and as we listen to the rich 
voice chanting at the vesper hour, and hear the rolling 
peal of the oigan, as it responds to the richly-robed 
priest, let us forget the errors of the impetuous co- 
quette, and see only the sufferings and the virtues of 
the music-teacher and future Lady Superior of the 
convent — ^the heart«broken Sister Agatha. 

As for Frank, we need not follow him through his 
varied career, whether on the unhealthy shores of 
Africa, as siugeon in our government veitoels in pur- 
suit of the slaver, servmg his country in more im- 
portant stations, or in the retirement of his own study. 
Wherever he is, in whatever pursuit he is engaged, 
his mind at times seems wandering from the labor 
before him. The buoyant light-heartedness which 
characterized his younger days has fled forever. 
Years have rolled by since the scenes narrated were 
enacted, and few there are that remember them; 
but the lesson has not been forgotten by me, a mere 
looker-on, and its instruction remains for you, reader, 
to take to yourself, as well as for me, the import- 
ance of uprightness, and the danger of trifling with 
the holiest of the affections—the trace of divinity 
within us. 



"HOPE ON." 



BT MSS. X. J. XAXXS. 



" Hope on— bear np forever." 



Hops oo, O Heart ! even 'mid thy fei 

The gift may yet be thine. 
Though *< hope deferred," throngh weary years, 

Hath made thee 'plain and pine. 
Though clouds are dark above thy head, 

And shadows dim thy way- 
Drear disappointment round thee spread— 

Oh! yet bear on thy way, 
Through pafan and penury— toil and ear^^ 
Bear up thy heart against despair 1 

Hope on ! though friends and kin forsake- 
Though slander hurl her dart- 
Bo thou a firmer purpose take 
To keep thee pure, O heart ! 
Dark Malice and mean Envy dare 



Assail with Upas-tongue^ 
But Innocence is strcng to bear 

The weight against it flung : 
And in this Faith— through every ill- 
Learn thou to " suffer and be still !" 

Hope on ! it is not olieays night-* 

The mom must break at last ; 
When thou shalt hail as clear a light 

As o'er thy youth was east. 
Thou hast tha promise still— O, then, 

Poor wronged heart, hope on ! 
And for the sake of what hatk been, 

Thy rest shall yet be won. 
With truth undimmed vrtthin thy bresst, 
Bear oii-«ad leave to Ood the rest ! 
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THE BRENT GOOSE; THE BRANT. {Anas Bemida; Le Crasant.) 



Thu becntifal ud delieioai wild-fowl, like MTexBl of 
its eongenora which breed within the limite of the Arctic 
Cirelei is eommon to both coDtinenta of Europe and Ame- 
ricm, and i» with na in the northern Atlantic atatea per- 
haps the moat nomerona, and certainly the moat eateemed, 
whether as an object of aport or an article c^ food, of the 
varieties of this family, which are common upon onr 
eoasts. To the Canada Goose, or Wiid-Ooose, as it is 
more nraally termed, Anas CanadtnsiSj it is nniveraally, 
and not nndeaervedly, preferred ; although in my opinion 
the former it itself entitled to a far higher place than is 
generally assigned to it among the water-fowl of America. 
The Snow-Goose, Asuas HppsrbortnSf and the White- 
Fronted Goose, Anas Mbi/rons, are so rare that opportn- 
iiittos seldom occur of testing their oomparatiye ezoel- 
leiie«. In England I once tasted the latter fowl, and 
foosd it aearcely diatinguiahable from the Grey Lag, or 
oommoa Wild-Gooae of Europe, Anas Anssr, which in 
my opinion ia inferior both to the Canada and the Brent 
Goose; and though I have heard the Snow-Goose highly 
landed for its delioacy and Juiciness, I believe we shall do 
■o injosliee to sny in declaring the Brant, /ad/c <f nullo 
diserimine prineeps. 

It is worthy of remark that the habito of this bird are 
greatly diflerent in England and in this country, inasmneh 
as there they are stated *< to spend the winter months in 
the rivers, lakes and marshes in the interior parts, feeding 
materially upon the roots and also the blades of the long, 
coarse g ra mas , and planta which grow in the water." 
Hers they are eBkirely mariae birds, fteqnenting the cater 



estuariea of the large rivers, the land-locked lagoona or 
sea bays, wh ch lie between our outer beachea and the 
ahorea proper of the continent, for ao many degreea of 
latitude along our Atlantic aeaboard, and never, ao far aa 
I know or have heard, entering our rivers proper, or being 
killed in any frenh inland watera. Bo strongly ia tbia 
peculiarity marked in the Brent Goose, that when they 
leave their feeding-grounds to the northward, compelled 
by stress of climate in winter, for lower latitudes, and 
again when they take their departure for the Arctic re- 
gions, impelled 

creandse* 
Prolis amore, gravique eupidine nidificondi, 

*<they collect,'* aaya Wilson, **in one large body, and 
making an eztenaive apiral courae, aome miles in diameter, 
riae to a great height in the air, and then steer for the tea, 
over which they uniformly travel; often making wide 
circuita to avoid pasaing over a projecting point of land. 
In these aerial routea, they have been often met with 
many leaguea from ahore, traveling the whole night. 
Their line of march very much reaemblea that of the 
Canada Gooae, with thia exception, that frequently three 
or four are crowded together in front, as if atriving for 
precedency.*' 

To auch a length ia thia terror of the land paasage car- 
ried by the Brent Goose, that no doubt can be, I think, 

# By the affection for the young which they are about 
to rear, and the urgent desire of nidlfication. Lucretiiu 
an Brmt Quh» 
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renMnably entertained that, in order to avoid it, they 
nntlce the whole of their vaat migration, to and fro, from 
their breeding'piaeea hither, and vie* vtraSl, in direct con- 
tradiction to the coatom of their eongenora, the Canada 
Oeeie, which travel from point to point, in direct linea, 
directed by an inatinct certain at the compasa, and travel- 
ing the bound leaa wildemeaiea and vast inland waters of 
the northern territories, and the cultivated regions which 
intervene between those and their winter haunts on the 
seaahores of the AtUntic, with unrivaled speed and un- 
erring sagacity. A pretty certain proof of this is to be 
found in the fact, that on the northern ahores of Lakea 
Huron and Superior, and in the small rice lakes adjoining 
them, although abounding in their favorite food, the eel- 
grass, and frequented in myriads of millions by the Canada 
Goose, on the breaking up of the ice in spring, and again 
at the setting in of winter, the Brent Goose is unknown 
both to the Indians and to the white settlers ; nor are they 
known about the yet more northerly forts of the Hudson's 
Bay Company— short of the Bay itself, where they abound 
—who regard the Canada Goose as one of the principal, 
if not the chief article of their subsistence. 

The breeding place of the Brent Goose is very far to 
the north, though not so far as that of the Wiid-Ooose, 
which is supposed, not without reason, to rear its young 
and pass the brief days of summer of the Arctic Circle in 
the regions of the Pole itaelf, while the Brent has been 
found on its nests in Labrador, to the northward of Hud- 
son's Bay and in Boothia Felix. Here, fearless of the 
ambushed gun, and the murderous battery, it revels dur- 
ing'a few short months in those to it delightful solitudes, 
occupied with the charms of love, and the cares of rear- 
ing its young. It does not, however, tarry long in its 
northern asylum, as it is usually looked for in the Long 
Island waters, and at Bamegak, Egg Harbor, and other 
shooting stations on the Jersey coast, early in October, 
and has been seen so early as the 90th of September. Its 
stay in these places is uncertain, depending very much on 
the nature of the season, often remaining, if it be open 
weather, during nearly the whole of the winter, while on 
the contrary, if the bays are frocen early, it at one* 
towers aloa and takes its way southward. It seems, 
however, to come southward continually by successive 
partial migrations, until the freezing of the feeding- 
grounds compel it to march southwardly. 

The food of the Brant is principally the eel-grass, Zos- 
Ura Marina, wherever that favorite dainty of all the 
aquatic tribes is to be found in plenty, and a broad-leaved, 
bright green marine plant, called by the country people 
sea-cabbage, which adheres to the stones on most of our 
beaches. After these it never dive»-althottgh it is re- 
markable that when wing-tipped it ia the most dexterous 
of the family, often going a hundred yards or upward un- 
der water, and being therefore regarded as almost impos- 
sible to kill, if not shot dead outright. At low water it 
wades about ineessBiitly, tearing up its favorite vege- 
tables by the roots, but neglecting to eat them until they 
are floated away with the rising tide, when it does not 
take wing, as most wild-fowl, but floats away idly in 
tong lines with its companions, in pursuit of its now 
floating dainty, and fares sumptuously on the proceeds of 
its previous industry. They are not nnpugnacious birds, 
being often seen fighting among themselves, and beating 
the ducks away from their feeding-grounds; their cry is 
a hoarse, gabbling, honking sound, very diflerent, how< 
ever, from the honk of the Wild-Goose, and by far more 
diflicult to imitate, and is said closely to resemble, when 
several hundreds are screaming together, the chorus of a 
pack of hounds in full cry. 

On their return from the louth, with renovated powerii 



ia full, Inity health, rejuvenated, and exulting in the ap- 
proach of their summer love-making, they are in their fuQ 
perfection of plumage, and their utmost excellence for tbm 
table. There is no Long Islander, and few Jerseymea, 
who are not fully awake to the preAmiaent reeriu of a 
May Brant— for it is about the fifteenth of that genial 
month, when they for the first time reappear among us, 
the youth of the past year now in full adult plumage, and 
not to be distinguished from the adults. They tarry, 
however, at this period but for a few days, ere they are 
again up and 00*10 the northward; still so eager are their 
pursuers at this season, that short as is their stay the 
havoc made among them is yet not inconsiderable. 

At thia season the Brant weighs about four pounds, and 
measures two feet in length from bill to tail, and three 
feet six ftom tip to tip of the extended wings. The bill 
is black, rather high at the base, the nostril medial, 'nie 
head, and whole length of the seek, with the exceptioa 
of a white oblong patch on either side of the throat, rich 
velvety black; front part of the breast cinerious brown, 
each feather broadly margined with grayish iiHute. llie 
upper parts blackish brown, each feather margined with 
lighter brown; sides gray, margined with white; abdo- 
men and vent pure white ; quills and primary ooverts 
dark blaekiBh gray. Rump and middle tail feathers black, 
rest of the tail grayish white. Irides hasel ; l^gs dnsky. 
The female is smaller than the male, hot not to ba distin- 
tinguished from it by any mark of the plumage ; tha young 
birds have the wing quUl feathers broadly tipped with 
white, while in the old birds they are purely black. 

There is a variety of this fine goose, pretty well known 
on Long Island, the true name of which is Hntchins* 
Goose, or Hutchins* Brant; it is somewhat smaller, and 
in lien of the lateral white throat patches, has a white 
gorget a good deal similar to that of the Canada Gooae. 

We now come to the modes of killing this delicious 
bird, of which there are four ; three of them, nu JtuHetf 
utterly unallowable, cockney and pot-hunter like, and the 
fourth unhappily the least profitable to the gunner, al- 
though the Brent Goose has one habit which may be need 
to some advantage in this the only legitimate mode. 

That mode is the scooping out a niche from the nmddy 
side of some island, or point of haasook, knnsick, or 
thatch, aa it is called in the bays, and therein mooring a 
skiflT, or Egg Harbor boat, with ite decks heaped with 
trash and sea-weeds, the gunner lying on his back therein, 
with his two heavy guns prepared for a passing flock, 
and his decoys scattered over the ealm waters in front of 
him, when if a floek chance to pass, and, observing the 
anchored deceits, wheel down to them, he is seeura at 
once of sport, and of after excitement in pnrsning and 
picking up the cripples. 

The dissdvantages to this method ars the following ; 
first, the Brant is on our waters a lasy, inactive bird, 
averse to rising on the wing, and rarely doing so unless 
alarmed by a passing boat or the firing of a gun; and this 
tendency is increaied in consequence of its feeding afloat 
at high water, without taking the wing at all, while tha 
other varieties of wild-fowl, as point after point Is mo- 
cessively submerged, are compelled to take wing» and 
cross the points of hsssock, or run the gauntlet of the 
ishuds, in going to or returning from his £svoiite feeding 
place. 

Second, the known aversion of this bird to pass over or 
near points or islands, whieh is no leas msnifest in itn 
trsnsiti up and down the bay, than in iu longer voyages, 
for it may be said that it mvtr when on the wing ap- 
proaches the gunner's ambush, or notioes his decora, 
however temptingly they may ride and dip at anchor, 
whan near the land, unless they he janmad down by tha 
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wind npoo a leeward point, one of which ie alwnyi ee- 
leeted by the beet gunner* who have wetehed the direc- 
tion of their morning traniit, end who know how they 
oinet retnm. Thle difficulty is but partially compeneated 
by the habit of the Brant of occasionally iwinnning in 
among the etoola, and eo affording an eaay and inre ehot. 
There ia another fact, however, which, as I said above, 
may be made directly snbeervient to this sport, and thus 
it ia— Brent Oeese while feeding, as they drift about at 
high water, may be herded like so many sheep, end caused 
to Bwim in any direction deaired, and may be so driven 
down upon the decoys, for which they are almost sure to 
make, by rowing round and after them slowly, taking 
eapeeial pains not to press their motions or crowd upon 
them so aa to compel them to take wing, when, of oonrse, 
all would be over. The confedente of the gunner should 
therefore be wary and watchful, as well as skillful with 
the oar, and whenever he observes the fowl he is driving, 
hurrying and getting anxious, and pressing into one com- 
pact body, he must lie on his paddles entirely, until he 
sees his game resume their feeding or play, when he may 
again take the initiative. This, well done, is sure to pro- 
dace good sport, time, tide, weather and good luck agree- 
ing, without which, neither in Love, War, or Brant 
Sliootiag can success be looked for. 

Let me commend this method to my friend, the trueand 
hcmorable sportsman, who would nther retnm home at 
night weary and cold, and with an empty bag or boat, 
than come loaded to his gunwales with booty obtained by 
any indirections, such as those which I shall be forced 
to name hereafter, though with maledictions on the in- 
ventOTB, and diigastfnl contempt for the pncticers of them, 
as mediods of Bnmt-murderUig< 

Let me remind the sportsman that this kind of shooting 
is practiced in very e(M weather, in a motionless and 
cramped attitude, and dqiriving him of the chance of 
warming hia limbs with exercise. He must, therefore, be 
welt and warmly clad, or he shall not be able to shoot 
toferably, ranch less to enjoy himself or win renown, let 
the flocks fly as full and frequent as they will. 

The following dress I have found the best- t h ose may 
sneer who will, but I think, and they will find, when 
their fortieth year brings crippling rheumatism, that it is 
wisdom at all times to be as comfortable aa one may, and 
that it is no mark of manhood , but nther of very contempt- 
ible folly, to lie cold and shivering for the want of a few 
precautiona which may be easily taken, and will make you 
aa nmch at your ease aa may be, in a Delaware skiff or 
Bgg-Harbor pig-box. 

First, over your ordinary under-clothes wear a itont 
pair of Canada-gray cloth trousera, over these a pair of 
long worated stockings, and over these again long pliable 
Oanttdian boots. A red flannel shirt, and above that a 
guernsey, with what waistcoat and shooting-Jacket you 
will, and over all an oil-akin coat, as near as may be of the 
drab color of the sedge and hassock; on your head a 
woollen night-cap, and above it a gray tow hat ; and— 
though your rig may terrify into convulsions a Yewig New 
Yorker f with ends to his white choker longer than the yard- 
arms o( a first-ratfr— udce my word for it, it will not scare 
Brant, Gooee, or Red-Head from your stools, and it will 
keep yon, with the aid of a modicum of cogniac, Jarasica, 
or Ferintonh, as your taste may incline, cozy and good- 
natured, while your friend, who is too manly to take 
counsel, is as cold and as cross as whatever is most frigid 



I recommend— for reaaons why, too loqg here to set for- 
ward, see my Field Sporto, vol. II., p. UO-^he use of 
two single guns of 16 lbs. weight, 49 inch barrels and 5 
gnage, in prefeienee toany doable-barrel guns on earth for 



this shooting. They should be made without ribs, pipes, 
or ramrods— a loose loading-rod, which is a cleaning-rod 
also, lying in the boat when in use, being adopted as a 
substitute. This should be made with a joint at exactly 
the length of the gun-banel, so that it can be carried 
within it when traveling ; the upper joint about 6 inches 
in length, screwing into the other, and fitted with a knot 
at the top, like a pistol charger, may be carried in the 
pocket when in locomotion. Such a gun will carry 4 oz. 
of BB, or twenty-five buck-shot, without jar or recoil ; 
use equal measures of shot and Curtis & Harvey's ducking 
powder, to be procured of Brongh, Fulton street. New 
York— and coarse felt punched wadding, and you will do 
your work at 80, ay, by 'r lady ! or 100 yards, and you will 
not repent you of following my counsel. 

The murderous modes, which I have so strongly npro- 
bated, and to which I shall devote but a few wordi, an, 
first, the anchoring batteries, as they are called, ihallow 
coffin-like boxes, lupported by wide horizontal brims lying 
level on the surface of the water, covered with sand and 
shells, and exactly rasembling a bit of bare shoal, upon 
the shallows whereon the fowl feed. Decoys are placed 
around, and an attendant waits in a skifl to secure the 
cripples and drive up fresh flocks, while the gunner lies 
perdu literally under water, until he starts up to do bloody 
execution. 

The evil of this method, (of the other two, which I shall 
barely name, as they an far less practiced, one, I believe, 
only at one point,) is, that fowl, when constantly harassed 
and disturbed on their favorite grounds, while in the act 
of feeding, constantly will rise high into the air and desert 
the places in which they are so wantonly tormented for- 
ever; whereas they may be peppered at day by day for 
years, and decimated as they fly to and fro without con- 
necting the idea of the persecution with the feeding 
grounds, and without increasing in shyness or decreasing 
in numbers. 

The second onsportsmanly and slaughterous plan is 
running down upon them before the wind under sail, 
while on their feeding grounds, which is easily done, as 
the fowl appear wholly unable to distinguish the rate of a 
sail-boat, and let it run closely in upon them before they 
will Uke wing. The havoc thus made is prodigious ; the 
consequences ss above, the permanent and entire desertion 
of the spots where inch brutalities are practiced . The last 
is akin to these. It is a necessity to the Brant to sand and 
dust themselves occasionally and probably to obtain small 
gravel-atones to aid their digestion, and they have ngular 
sanding places, as they an termed, to which they punc- 
tually and constantly resort. This habit observed, the 
pot-hunter digs his hole in the sand-hill, watches his time, 
and counts hia slaughter by flocks, at shots. Like the 
owner of the goose with the golden eggs, he will find too 
late that he has killed his people as Nero vrished to do, at 
a aingle blow. Legislation haa been tried, againat all theae 
thrae cowardly iniquities, and of course tried in vain. It 
rests to see what inculcating a spirit of aportamanahip may 
do ; but I am little sanguine, seeing that true sportsman- 
ship, like the game it fain would, but cannot, protect, 
decreases year by year— many of those who boaat them- 
selves sportamen, and here an I would I could name 
namea, doing deeda the fouUeat pot-hunter would ahrink 
from, and holding themselves as high as ever in their own 
esteem, though lower than the lowest in the judgment of 
the judicious. 

Be this, however, as it may be, the only hope is in the 
efforts of the honorable sportsman, and so let him hopeful 
ever of the best, hold the helm steady, steer on through 
squall or hurricane, and never— whatever betide— never 
give up the ship ! 
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The note was not long, 

It was dated ** Hnng Kong,'* 
Bbort and sweet as a letter stiould be ; 

There was sketched in the middle 

A youth with a fiddle, 
And under them " npoLa-DS-scc.** 

He turned it about, 

" Meant for me I've no doaht. 
Some contemptible riral~that*s plain, 

If I knew who it was, 

iHi cudgel bim—poal 
Be abonld not be so pleasant again,** ka 

III 

H« nadoD^thtts It ran, 

** Much misguided young roan. 
To fopposB that for night after night. 

Merely twangllng guitars, 

Tink-a-tink to the stars, 
A Xiidj thy lore would rsquita ; 



Still it's hard to be told. 
When you've sane in the cold, 

That you're not to have any reward| 
80 this BXLLKT I've pRtin'd, 
And. along with ir. send, 

Just a trifle to show my regard,*' &c. 
IV. 
Joy, conceit, and surprise, 
Flashed at onee from his eyea, 

As he read out aloud as above; 
"Tra, lala.''csroM'dhe, 
I half thought so. it's she, 

It's a bint 10 rtfiurn to my love." 
He twiich'd his cravat, 
Gave a tap on his hat, 

Hen sank on thegrassinaswoonl 
For on op'ning the case. 
He beheld his own face, 

Looking wofuily long in a spoon, 9to» 
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21he Works of Shakspeare : Tlu 7\xt Carefully Restored 
meeording to the First Editimsi «^^ JfUrodiMftoM, 
Notes^ original attd seleeud, amd a Life ^ftke Poet. By 
tlu Rev. H. N. HudsoHi A. M. In EUten Volmnes. 
Boston : James Monroe f Co. Vols. I. and IT. lOmo. 
The Chiswick edition of Shakipearai of which thii ele- 
g«ttt Boston edition is a fac-rimile, has been long ont of 
print, though the demand for it, on account of ita readable 
■hape, and clear type, haa by no neani eeaaed. The 
popularity it has enjoyed for twenty years has not been 
on account of the merits of its editorship, but in spite of 
its defects in that particular ; and the publishers of this 
edition have therefore done well in imitating only its 
typography and size, and devolving all that relates to 
text, notes and criticism to an accomplished editor, whose 
name has long been aasociated with Shaksperian criticism. 
Mr. Hudson has done the practical part of his work, the 
purification of the text and selection and composition of 
the notes, with a fidelity equal to the old anticjuarian 
drudges who long held Shakspeare in their keeping, 
while, even in this department of his labors, he evinces 
an acnteness, sagacity, and penetrating insight into the 
processes of Shakspeare's mind in imaginative expression, 
which enables him to pierce to the meaning of difficult 
passages, which would puzzle hopelessly an unimagina- 
tive intellect. His notes are short, pointed, full of con- 
densed information, and going right to the mark. Their 
vigor and spiciness of expression are in pleasing contrast 
to the dogged round-aboutness which is apt to characterize 
such annotations, and which often makes the journey to 
them from Bhakspeare's text like dropping from a breezy 
hill-side into a muddy bog. 

It is, however, in the long bibliographical and critical 
introductions that Mr. Hudson's powers are most splen- 
didly exhibited. If we may judge from the two first 
volumes, this edition of Shakspeare will far surpass all 
others in the aids it affords the reader for the comprehen- 
sion of the great poet's sentiments and characters. The 
introduction to The Tempest, especially, is one of the 
most exquisite combinations of subtle thought and felici- 
tous expression in our literature ; and the introductions 
to the other plays indicate, so far, a care, judgment, depth 
and sharpness of insight, and thorough committal of the 
mind to the subject it interprets and analyzes, which are 
quite remarkable in these days of hasty thought and 
slovenly style. The peculiar life of Mr. Hudson's own 
individuality, though it breaks ont in none of the startling 
antitheses and angular turns of thought which sometimes 
introduced such an epigrammatic discord in the method 
of his " Lectures," is still sufficiently preserved to add 
raciness both to his snalysis and his language. The gene- 
ral character of his present style is smooth, melodious, 
pliable to all the refined modifications of an idea, with a 
brilliancy as of sunshine on running water; and when 
the movement of the diction lulls the reader from its very 
music, a torpedo- like snap of wit quickly wakes him up. 
As a specimen of Mr. Hudson's power and ease of ex- 
pression, we will take a few of his observations on the 
character of John, in the introduction to Much Ado About 
Nothing. *' Critics," he says, '< have unnecessarily found 
fault with the poet for the character of John, as if it lay 
without the circumference of truth and nature. They 
would apparently prefer the more commonplace character 
of a dinppointed rival in love, whose guilt might be ex- 
plained away into a pressure of violent motives. But 



Shakspeare saw deeper into human character; and per- 
haps his wisest departure from the original story Is in 
making John a moody, sullen, envious rascal, who joys 
at others' pain, is pained at others' joy, snd gloats over 
his power in working mischief; thus exemplifying in a 
smaller degree the same innate, spontaneous malice which 
towers into such a stupendous height of wickedness in 
lago. We may well reluct to believe in the fact of saeh 
characters ; bnt history is unhappily too fliU of deeds and 
plota that cannot otherwise be accounted for; nor need 
we go far to learn that men may < spin motives out of their 
own bowels ;' and that the man has qften more to do in 
shaping the motive than the motive in determiniing the 
numJ'^ Here is a whole philosophy suggested in a few 
seemingly careless bnt really close remariss on a minor 
Shaksperian character, in whom little interest is taken by 
most readers ; but Mr. Hudson watehes and follows his 
author with too affectionate an attention to allow any 
tiling to escape his vigilant thought and piercing analyats. 
Such passages are scattered all over his introductions, 
and still reward perusal after they have been read and re- 
read. 

The introduction to A Midsummer Night's Bream ranks 
next to that on The Tempest, for its sympathy with all 
that is delicate and delicious in 8hakq>eare's supernatural 
characterization, and the clearness with which it brings 
out the principles of Shakspeare's creations. We have 
only space for one extract, and that is so good ttoA it 
should alone make the sale of the edition certain. " Great 
strength of passion and volition," he says, " would ob- 
viously be out of place in such a performance : it has room 
but for love, and beauty, and delight— for whatooever is 
most poetical in nature and fancy. . . . The characters, 
therefore, are appropriately drawn with light, delicate, 
vanishing touches ; some of them being dreamy and sen- 
timental, some gay and frolieksome, and others replete 
with amuahag absurdities, while nil are alike dipped in 
fancy or sprinkled with humor. . . . In the transformatioa 
of Bottom and the dotage of Titania, all the resoorces of 
fancy were needed, to prevent the unpoeticol from get- 
ting the upper hand, and thus swamping the genins of 
the pieo^. As it is, what words can fitly express the 
effect with which the extremes of the grotesque and the 
beautiful are here brought together; and how, in their 
meeting, each passes into the other without leaving to be 
itself? What an inward quiet laughing springs up and 
lubricates the fancy at Bottom's droll confusion of his 
two natures, when he talks, now as an ass, now as a man, 
and anon as a mixture of both, his thoughts running at tha 
same time upon honey-bags and thistles, the charms of 
music and of good dry oats ! Who but another nature 
could have so interfused the lyrical spirit, not only with, 
but into and through a series or cluster of the most irregu- 
lar and fantastical drolleries f But indeed this embracing 
and kissing of the most ludicrous and the most poetical, 
the enchantment under which they meet, and the airy, 
dream-like grace that hovers over their union, are alto- 
gether inimitable and indescribable. In this wnpartUleUd 
wedlock the very diversity of the elemenu seem to link 
them the elour, while this linking in turn heightens that 
diversity; Titania being thereby drawn on to finer issues 
of sotdf and Bottom to larger expressions of stomach. 
The union is so very improbable as to seem quite natural ; 
we cannot conceive how any thing but a dream could pos- 
sibly have married things so oontiory ; and that they could 
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not havo eone kof ether nre in a dtenn, is a eort of proof 
that they «Mf» dreamed together.'* 

The exceeding cheapnen of thie beaatifal edition 
■hoald be noticed in connection with the etriking and pe- 
culiar merita of ite editonhip. It will be completed in 
eleven monthly yolnmei, at only one dollar a volnme; 
and it ia thoa placed within the hnmblest meaaa. 

MemotTM of William Wcfdtwcrihy Pott-LoMnattj D.CL. 
By CkriMopker Wordntwth. D.D. Ediud iy Hmry 
Reed. In two volumes. Soiton: XVdbnof, Beed f 
FUlds. Vol 9. 

In our previoui namber we noticed the firit Tolame of 
this biography, and now gladly welcome the appearance 
of the second. The preaent Toluroe is altogether more 
interesting than the other, and exhibits Wordsworth a 
little more in undress. It contains numerous interesting 
records of his private conversation, and many familiar 
letters of great beauty. The picture it gives of his do- 
mestic blessedness is winning beyond description, and 
the occasional slips of the biographer's dignified, Doctor 
of Divinity pen, let us into many delightful views of the 
poet's manners and habits. The notes on the principal 
poems, containing explanations of their purpose, and 
describing the moods and scenes whence they had their 
birth, are by the poet himself, and are invaluable to the 
lover and the critic of Wordsworth's poetry. 

There is a delightful letter from Charles Lamb, which 
very happily hits off Wordsworth's muddy, undecipher- 
able style of pennmanship. " Tell Mrs. W.," says Lamb, 
" that her postscripts are always agreeable. They are 
legible, too. Your manuel-graphy is terrible, dark as 
Lycophron. . . I should not wonder if the constant 
making out of such paragraphs is the cause of that weak- 
ness in Mrs. W.'s eyes, as she is tenderly pleased to ex- 
press it. Dorothy, I hear, has mounted spectacles; so yon 
have deoculaud two of your dearest relations in life. Well, 
God bless you, and continue to give yon power to write 
with a finger of power upon our hearts what you fail to 
impress, in corresponding lucidness, upon our outward 
eye-sight." 

The letters to Professor Reed contain many compliments 
to distinguished Americans who visited him j and, in spite 
of some Eoglish prejudices, Wordsworth really seems to 
have viewed the United States with a nearer approach to 
a cosmopolitan feeling than most Englishmen of his class. 
Dr. Chaaning and Waahington AUiton were his dear 
frienda, and Professor Tieknor, the hiatorian of Spaoiah 
Litemtnre , seems to have attracted bis high regard. For 
the Bishop of New Jersey, Dr. Doane, whom he saw both 
in London and at his own house, he expresses to Pro- 
fessor Reed, both kindness and respect. " He is," he 
saya, " a man of no ordinary powers of mind and attain- 
ments, of warm feelings, and sincere piety. Indeed, I 
never saw a person of your country, which is remarkable 
for cordiality, whose manner was so thoroughly cordial." 
In another letter he remarks : " A few days ago I received 
a letter from a countryman of yours, the Rev. R. C. 
Waterston, of Boston, communicating the intelligence of 
the death of that admirable artist and amiable man, my 
old friend, Mr. Allston. . . He also sent me a copy of 
verses addressed by himself to me, I presume some little 
time ago, and printed in the < Christian Souvenir.' You 
have probably seen the lines, and if so, I doubt not yon 
will agree with roe, that they indicate a true feeling of 
the ehamcteristies of my poems." Of Emerson, however, 
his estimate was narrow if not stupid. One would have 
supposed that a poet would have discerned the beauty of 
his essays, however much he nay have condemned their 



theohvieal and philoM>phieal andaeities. " Onr Oarlyle,'* 
be says, " and he (Emerson) appear to be what the French 
need to eall e$frUt forte, though the French idols showed 
their spirit after a somewhat different fashion. Onr two 
present philosophers, who have taken a language which 
they snppoM to be English for their vehicle, are verily 
*paf nobUe fratrumf* and it is a pity that the weakness 
of onr age has not left them exelnsively to this appropriate 
reward— mutual admiration. Where is the thing which 
now passes for philosophy at Boston to stop?" Ckmtrast 
such wit as this with Emerson's ! 

Indeed, we are almost reconciled to the nnappreeiatiag 
criticism against which Wordsworth's own poetry had to 
struggle, when we observe how little he himself was ca- 
pable of a generous appreciation of tho genius of hia con- 
temporaries. Of Scott's poetry, he said in conversation, 
that it " does not go below the surface of things ; it does 
not reach to any iutellectual or spiritual emotion; it is 
altogether superficial, and he (Scott) felt it to be so. His 
descriptions are not true to nature ; they are addressed to 
the ear, not to the mind. He was a master of bodily 
movements in his battle scenes ; bnt very little produc- 
tive power is exerted in popular creations." Passing 
over what he says of Bjrron and Southey, and not con- 
descending to answer his assertion that Uie Scotch his- 
torians (Robertson and Hume) did not know how to write 
good prose, we come to his opinion of the great Qerman 
poet, Goethe, whom he absolulely detested, and underrated 
with a ludicrous violence. *' Iphigenia," to him has none 
of the dignified simplicity which others find in it. " There 
is," he says, " a profligacy, an inhuman sensuality, in 
Goethe's works, which is utterly revolting. I am not in- 
timately acquainted with them generally. But I take, 
up my ground on the first Canto (Book) of *Wilhelm 
Meister;' and as the attorney-general of human nature, 
I there indict him for wantonly outraging the sympathies 
of humanity." In another connection he plainly gives 
his impression that (3oethe was a pretender and a humbug, 
and his universality affected. These opinions are cer- 
tainly interesting as personal impressions, however worth- 
less as criticisms. We may here add that he thought 
that the tragedy of Othello, Plato's records of the last 
acenea of the career of Socratea, and Izak Walton's Life 
of George Herbert, were the most pathetic of human com- 
positions. 

From the specimens we have given, we trust that our 
readers have received the impression that this biography 
of Wordsworth ia not without its stimulating as well as 
its thoughtful interest. We hope to see it gain an exten- 
sive popularity, and would again express our obligations 
to Professor Reed, for his improvements on the English 
edition, especially in his additions. 

Yeast. A Problem. Reprinted with Additions and Cor- 
rections from Frazer^s Magazine. New York : Harper 
f Brothers. 1 vol. ISmo. 

This story is reported to be by the author of " Alton 
Locke," and the style, topics, method of characterization, 
and general strain of the sentiments, confirm the report. 
The tiUe is quaintly illustrative of the design of the book, 
the object of which is to give a vivid representation of the 
ideas tiowfermsnting in the EngUsh mind, especially in 
the minds of yonag Englishmen under the age of twenty- 
five. Bold, disdainful, confident, and audacious as he is 
in his statements and assertions, the author, though a 
clergyman, does not seem to be nmch trammeled by his 
cloth. He deals with all the institutions of England in a 
style of dogmatism which might not reflect discredit on 
Carlyle, whom he has taken for his msater. He ] 
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■ento the English poor as in a Bwinish state} rotting, acml 
and body, in filth and immoraiity; and exhibits the in- 
adequacy of all the current methods of elevating their 
condition. Bpite of its exi ggeration, it ni^oubtedly tells 
many terrible home-truths to those classea moat likely to 
Buflec from a social insurrection. The story and cha- 
racters are vigorously conceived and sustained, and the 
power of description displayed quite remarkable. The 
fault of the book is its intensity of superficial sentiment. 
The author dogmatises with the confidence of an aich- 
angelic nature without evincing the mental depth and 
grasp of a first-rate mortal. 

Fpenu, By Henry T. Twktirmim, Bo$ton: Tidemor, 

Reed ^ FUlde. I vol. Umo. 

We have had occasion on so many occasions to refer 
to the characteristics of Mr. Tuckerman's mind, and to 
praise so often its general sweetness, melody, thought- 
fulness and fertility, that we find it difficult fitly to cha- 
racterize the spirit and style of the present elegant volume 
with any new epithet. The longest poem in the volume 
is entitled " The Spirit of Poetry," and heroic verse has 
rarely been made to ** discourse more eloquent music," 
than in this melodious and genial celebration of the in- 
spiring materials of the poet's art. The smaller pieces 
are records of genuine moods of the author's mind, were 
written at various periods of his life, and are distinguished 
by equal purity of conception and expression. The 
sonnets are especially excellent. Altogether, the volume 
will add to the author's well established reputation in 
other departments of letters ; and we cordially commend 
it to all thoughtful and sensitive minds. 

History o/tke Cross of Christ. By the Rev. William R, 
Alger. Boston : James Monroe f Co. 1 vol. \8mo. 
This little volume is as new in design as it is able and 
^Jbiquent in execution. It gives the symbolic history of 
the Cross, and the lessons taught by its fortunes and uses; 
is replete with interesting facts of its influence and sym- 
bolic meaning among many nations and races; and is 
written throughout in a strain of religious sensibility, 
whose fervor, while it never abates in a single sentence, 
sometimes rises to rapturous eloquence. It is, in truth, a 
very beautiful volume, worthy of extensive circulation. 

A History qf OreeeSf from the Earliest Times to the De- 
struction of Corinthf B. C 146. By Dr. Leonard 
SehmitXy F. R. 8. E. New York ; Harper f Brothers. 
I vol. 12mo. 

In this volume a successful attempt is made to give in 
a popular form a correct history of Greece, the old works 
on the subject having been exploded. It is mainly based 
on Dr. Thirlwall's valuable history, and exhibits, in a 
comprehensible form, the results of the criticism axid re- 
search of German and English historians. It is a meet 
introductory work to Grote's masterly and extended his- 
tory of Greece. 

The Qlens; A Family History. By J. L. STConnell. 

New York : Charles Seribner. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The publisher of this novel has not presented it in a 
very attractive dress, which is the more to be regretted, 
as it is the best of Mr. M'Connell's efforts in romance. 
The plot is interesting, the characters various and well 
discriminated, and the style of narration and description 
animated and picturesque. It will more than repay pe- 
rusal, and exhibits the vigorous talents of the author in 
their best exercise. 



Para; or Scenes amd AdveinXwnt ttn the Banks of the 
Amazon. By John Esaias Formi. JVew Y9rk: Oeorge 
P. Putnam. 1 vol. ISmo. 

This volume relates to a part of the world but little ex- 
plored by tourists, but which for splendor and pietnresqse- 
ness of scenery, the wondrous beauty of its fmitt and 
flowers, and the impression it gives of nature's spoB- 
taneous and unlimited crealiveness, is unmatched in the 
wide world. Mr. Warren has described it with a power 
of pictorial representation, and a feeling for the spirit i^ 
whiph it is animated, which makes his volume a deligbtfoi 
companion for a summer day. In scenes of adveattre, 
also, he has the faculty of so realizing incidents as to make 
the reader sympathize with their nature, and almost to par- 
ticipate in their movement. In addition to these pleauo; 
qualities, he has an eye for the useful, and has clearly 
stated many important facts of his own individual obaenra- 
tion, which will especially interest the merchant and poli< 
tician . As a specimen of the luxurious scenery to which he 
introduces us, we give a sentence of description relating to 
the American Consul's garden in Para. ** Strolling with 
him through the ahaded avenues, we took our first peep at 
the fruit trees, flowers, and other choice productions of the 
tropics. On all sides of us, groups of orange, maogo, 
guava, and lime trees, were drooping with the weight of 
their golden fruit— tall banana shrubs threw out their 
gigantic leaves, wliile the mellow fruit hung in immeow 
clusters from their powerful stems — rows of coffee- buahea 
lined the path on either side, teeming with blossonu of 
snowy whiteness — tempting pine-apples, standing alone oa 
solitary stalks, lifted their heads above the bed of cariooi 
leaves by which they were surrounded — while flowery 
oleanders shot up to a prodigious height, and fnigreat 
jessamines filled the atmosphere with delicious perfame." 
Such a description, coming upon the jaded senses of a 
denizen of the city in July, is tormentingly sweet and 
tempting. 

History of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. By Jaeoh AUbott. 

New York : Harper f Brothers. 1 vol. Iflmo. 

We have often had occasion to praise Mr. Abbott'i 
series of historical books, not only for the tact displayed 
in selecting the subjects, but for the felicity of tlieir 
treatment. The present volume is devoted to a womaa 
whose history is the very romance of intrigue and passion ,* 
and he has succeeded in making the biography interesting, 
without venturing on any perilous particularities of her 
passions. To study Cleopatra's chsraoter— indeed, to 
understand the events which Mr. Abbott records, we most 
paas from his biography to the ** False One" of Fleteher, 
and the *( Anthony and Cleopatra" of Sbakspeare— the 
first giving us the psychology of her intrigue with Ccmt, 
the other with Anthony. To conquer two masters of the 
world in succession, has rarely been the achievement of 
one woman ; yet such was the achievement of the heroine, 
whose life Mr. Abbott so smoothly and decorously in this 
volume narrates. 

Dealings with the Inquisition : or Papal Rome^ her Priests 
and her Jesuits. By the Rev. Oiacinto AehiUi, D. D. 
New York: Harper ^ Brothers. I vol. 13mo. 
This ii a most curious and interesting volume, full of 
information which came under the writer's eyes, and cal- 
culated to give ProtestanU a new hatred, if poaadble, of 
the detestable institution to which it rektes. The mottoes 
of the volume will indicate iu spirit : " Our ^loal if 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowler ; th«e snare 
is broken and we are escaped." " It is time foi( thee, 
Lord, to work ; for they have made void thy law.' 
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The word ia in constant use, the phenomena in- 
tended by it are familiar to every one's experience, 
and it is subjected to examination and discussion, 
more or less formally, by the writers who methodi- 
cally investigate the conduct of men, and the laws 
of human nature ; yet, the questions involved in the 
vobject are by no means settled. In mere verbal 
definitions there is sufficient agreement ; but Science 
has not yet afforded a logical definition of the term, 
or a philosophical explication of the law ; its facts 
and manifestations have not been analysed to sim- 
plicity and exactitude ; their various kinds have not 
been classified according to their differences, ends 
and causes ; nor has induction ascertained the most 
general law or fact in which all the particular spe- 
cies are contained. 

The authorities which have aimed most at defi- 
niteness of exposition have been most inaccurate ; 
and those that have best avoided false definitions 
have been most vague and unmeaning. 

In the first class is Reid, who defines Habit to be 
^^^ facility of doing a thing, acquired by having 
done it frequently;'' but, conscious of the error 
which, however, he can only confess, not correct, 
he adds, " this definition is sufficient for the habiu 
of Art, but the habits that may be called principles of 
Action (meaning habits of the moral and instinctive 
faculties) must give more than 9i facility y they must 
give an inclination^ an imptUse to do the actions.'' 
In this he is so far right. The notion of facility and 
impulsiveness as definitions of habit are false in as 
many cases as they are true, and for any of the ser- 
vices of system are totally useless. 

To avoid such contradictions, the other class of 
writers resort to words which mean nothing at all, 
or, at least, answer no want in the matter demand- 
ing explanation. Thus, Bostock says, " Habit may 
be defined a peculiar state of the mind or body, in- 
daoed by the frequent repetition of the vame act." 
Webster — " a disposition or condition of the mind 
or body, acquired by custom or the frequent repeti- 

13 



tion of the same act." Dunglison copies Bostock, 
but like Reid feels the difficulties, and states them 
generally to the same efiect, remarking that ** the 
functions of the frame are variously modified by 
this disposition— being at times greatly increased in 
energy and rapidity ; at others, largely diminished. 
And the metaphysicians are as much embarrassed 
as the lexicographers and physiologists. They con- 
fess it : Reid says, " I do not believe that we will 
ever be able to assign the physical causes of either 
instinct or habit ; both seem to be parts of our ori- 
ginal constitution; their end and use are evident, 
but we can assign no cause except the will of the 
Creator." Dr. Chalmers speaks to the same efi*ect 
of Dr. Thomas Brown's theory ; and the treatment 
of the question by the metaphysicians, generally, he 
characterizes as "an obscure and profitless specu- 
lation." 

The difficulties of definition and comprehension 
encountered by systematic thinkers, are also be- 
trayed by the proverbs which express the popular 
apprehension of the subject. One adage has it that 
'* Practice makes perfect;^* but this is corrected, 
and, as a general proposition, contradicted, by an- 
other, which declares that while " habit strengthens 
(or perfects) reason, it blunts feeling." And still a 
third and diflTerent one is in use to cover a broader 
operation of the law, to wit—*' Habit is a second 
nature." In these maxims, which embody the 
world's practical wisdom, the same variety of office 
and eflTect are recognixed which confuses scientific 
speculation, viz. the power of Habit in training and 
developing the intellectual and voluntary faculties of 
mind and body ; its unlike action upon the under- 
standing and some of the emotions and physical 
feelings ; and its very notable power of altering the 
whole moral character and mental method and driA, 
while it leaves the intrinsic constitution of the man ■ 
unchanged. 

For the ready use of the world's business these 
maxims amount to a tolerable practical philosophy 
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of the law. Bat, if the common and uncultured phi- 
losophy of experience does, because it must, answer 
the most obvious and ordinary necessities of life, it 
is, nevertheless, to science, demonstrative, exact 
and symmetrical, that we look for the highest and 
best forms of truth. 

To indicate the defects of both the empirical and 
systematic oracles concerning our subject, let us 
notice the several specific varieties apparent in the 
offices and eflfects of this great law of man's mani- 
fold life. Without regarding rank in the order of 
presentment, such distinctions as the following are 
obvious: — Habit quickens and strengthens the five 
external senses. The practiced eye of the sailor 
discovers a distant sail, its nation, size, character and 
bearing in what to the landsman is a mere speck on 
the horizon. The savage, sharpened by the training 
of his forest-life, distinguishes sounds in the general 
stillness which are absolutely inaudible to the man 
brought up in customary indifierence to the noises 
of a crowded city. The same is true of the senses 
of taste and of smell, and eminently so of that of 
touch, as in the blind. But, on the other hand, habit 
has the directly reverse effect upon the sensibility to 
cold and heat, and the rude contact of hard or hurt- 
ful bodies with the sensitive surfaces, whetheV of 
the skin or internal passages. 

It is familiar to every one's experience and ob- 
servation how much exposure deadens sensibility to 
pain : the eye, while it grows ever more and more 
sensible and capable of those properties of external 
things which are embraced in the act of vision, by 
their repealed impression upon the visual nerve, at 
the same time becomes more insensible to the hurt- 
ful glare of heat and light by exposure to them. So 
the palate learns to bear the most acrid substances 
with indifference, while the perception and appre- 
ciation of sapid qualities as regularly improves. The 
wine-bibber discerns the age and country of his 
favorite beverage by tasting only a few drops ; and 
the gourmand is a miracle of acuteness in all the 
mysteries of cookery and catering. Here, a nerve 
almost callous to the fiery fierceness of alcohol and 
cayenne, coexists with another nerve capable of a 
delicacy of discernment which the water-drinking 
vegetarian can scarcely imagine or believe. 

Nothing, therefore, could be more inaccurate than 
the general statement that habit blunts sensation ; 
for while some sensations are so diminished in 
acuteness, others are as eminently sharpened. Nor 
is the notion a whit more correct when applied to 
the feelings of the soul than to those of the body. 
Habit does not blunt the feeling of love, pride, devo- 
tion or covetousness ; but quickens and strengthens 
them. And the same is true of all the afiections and 
instincts, which, in general, we call feelings. 

Again : The pain of a bum or blow abates steadily 
while it lingers, until it entirely subsides, but hun- 
ger and thirst unsatisfied go on from mere uneasi- 
• ness, through pain and agony, up to madness. In 
this case, neither the abatement of sensibility nor 
the change of nature, afiirmed by the common pro- 
verbs, have any place or power. 



Again: Love, devotion, compassion, grow in 
vigor with all regular exercise; but grief, shame 
and remorse as naturally exhaust themselves by 
their own indulgence. So, frequency and persist- 
ency of action are just as diflferent in their efliscts 
upon the various faculties of the moral natm« as 
upon the diverse physical organizations. Indeed, it 
is most probable that custom, or habit, or frequency 
of repetition, or persistency of causes and conditions, 
(we are indifiTerent to mere verbal distinctions,) varies 
in results and effects with all variety in the nature 
of the faculties concerned. 

But not only every different class of powera, and 
probably every separate power, isaflected differently 
from every other, but each feeling and faculty is 
within itself capable of remarkable modifications by 
the agency for which we have but this one name. 
Thus, practice confers facility of movement upon 
the muscles of voluntary motion, as in the organs of 
speech and the fingers of an accomplished pianist, 
but without proportionate or considerable increase 
of their strength. On the other hand, the training of 
the porter, blacksmith and drayman gives its in- 
crease in the kind exercised and demanded in their 
work— strength, massive force, and endurance, 
without facility or rapidity of movement. Again : 
both these modes of increase may combine, and the 
appropriate exercise will develop at once rapidity 
and robust eneigy in the same action, as in the stage 
dancer and the pugilist. 

A similar policy of this law is apparent in the 
working of the intellectual faculties. Readiness, 
dexterity, rapidity of thought and celerity of combi- 
nation result from an adapted method of exercise ; 
of which the clearest examples are in the powers 
employed in the arts of poetry and popular oratory, 
and in the several departments of the fine arts. In 
other combinations and uses the reasoning faculties 
gain massive force and robust endurance; and, in 
yet other cases, this strength and that agility may be 
blended and cultivated by the appropriately mixed 
modes of mental action, of which the higher styles 
of poetry, and eminent powers of forensic and par- 
liamentary debate, furnish illustrations. 

To the effect of custom here on the mind, as in the 
muscles and external senses, the notion of increased 
facility, or increased force, or both, applies suffi- 
ciently well for ordinary purposes, but as a definition 
of habit to answer the ends of strict study, as we 
have already seen, it is not exact enough even 
where it suits best, and is totally fallacious as a 
general apprehension. 

But the capital failure of all the formal explica- 
tions is in the fact that they make no account of the 
increased obedience of the intellectual and voluntary 
powers, and the increased resistance of the moral 
and instinctive faculties, to the will, under the 
strengthening influence of habit. It is, indeed, just 
here that Eeid's hope of understanding the law 
breaks down, and it is just here, too, if any where, 
that a true philosophy becomes important to all the 
ends of knowledge, both for speculative and practical 
purposes. 
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It is manifest that the voluntary powers— 4he 
muscles of locomotion, and the perceptive and rea- 
sonin^r facolties— become continmlly more obedient 
and more prompt in their service, as their activity 
and energy are augmented by frequent exercise; 
while, on the contrary, the affections and instincts 
grow, at every stage of increase by indolgence, 
more and more ungovernable by the reason. Cow- 
ardice, temper and parental tenderness, for instance, 
may be cultivated till they obtain the absolute mas- 
tery in their paroxysms, though the victim be sane 
and folly conscious of his slavery. Here, the im- 
pulsiveness, the loss of liberty, resulting from ha- 
bitual action, claims due consideration, and is to be 
accounted for, if it can be ; but we look in vain for 
light to the teachings of physiologists, metaphysi- 
cians and moralists. The New Testament, in a 
hundred ways, teaches that sin is bondagej and the 
adage '* Habit is a second nature" is capable of a 
similar rendering; but systematic philosophy has 
not obtained any available hold of this great fact. 
It is not denied that writers and thinkers recognize, 
in some particular instances, the increased freedom 
of the free faculties, and the irresistible impulsive- 
ness of the propensities of our nature, under the law 
of habit ; nor, that they understand the stability of 
character induced by the force of custom ; but, it is 
none the leas clear that they do not know how to 
dispose of the facts which they encounter, or to pro- 
vide for them in their systems, according to prin- 
ciples evident or demonstrable, and in such method 
as might render all the service of scientific truth. 

An attentive review of the specific difi'erences 
among the phenomena resulting from this general 
law of habit, will show how inapt and incapable of 
its elucidation the Inductive or Baconian method of 
I^osophizing must prove. This system lays its 
foundation in instances and the facts of experience, 
and thence proceeds from class to class, as irom 
circle to circle of ascending generalizations, until 
the highest is reached at the central and supreme 
fact of the completed series ; the inductions, which 
are facts more general, resting upon and rising out 
of those more particular, till the process ends in the 
most general of all, which is the law sought for. 
Kow, it is evident that this method of investigation 
must be nonplused when it encounters incongruous 
and incoherent classes of facts, which, while be- 
looging to the same subject, and occurring in like 
conditions, nevertheless, refuse to take arrangement 
in the same classification, but, on the contrary, stand 
out in contradiction to the inferences to which they 
should conform. The Inductive method cannot 
march and countermarch upon the same plain in its 
route to results. From effects it can infer efficient 
causes ; and from such causes it can again anticipate 
similar effects. But its province is limited strictly 
to the material world, where forces and phenomena 
are linked together by mechanical necessity ; and in 
dealing with its facts, reasoning cannot be too rigidly 
mathematical ; for matter is but an instrument and a 
slave, having all ito references and uses above and 
beyond itself. But in the world of Mind, the gov- 



ernment is not in a propelling force, bm in a moral 
purpose. Its ends he within the scope of its own 
being and destiny, and Final Causes, therefore, shed 
upon its phenomena and laws the light in which 
they must be seen and rendered. Matter moves as 
it is pushed and impelled ; efficient causes are its 
laws; and the inductive philosophy its expositor. 
But mind stands addressed to its own destiny, reach- 
ing into its own future, and in the highest ends of its 
being must be sought the solution of its mysteries. 

Psychological facts, as facts, are to be treated 
under the same rules of observation and analysis as 
those of physics : phenomena, whethey they lie in 
the province of consciousness or perception, must 
be ascertained with equal precision and by similar 
laws of evidence ; but, only while yet within the 
proper sphere of experience are they alike amenable 
to its processes ; when they rise into the realm of 
life and mind, and their laws, that is, their govern- 
ing purposes, are in question, illustration can be 
found only in the ends to which they drift. 

Now the most general fact belonging to the effects 
of habit is not broad enough to cover the whole field, 
and therefore cannot take the rank of the law required. 
We notice that repetition or constancy of an action 
or impression in some of the functions increases their 
facility, or strength, or acuteness, according to the 
kind of exercise given ; but we are checked at the 
moment of deriving thence a law, or constructing a 
definition, by the contrary fact that similar repetitions, 
or continuity of actions and impressions, induce 
dimtnished {aeaity, strength, and acuteness in others. 
Here, then, the Baconian system, which looks for 
similar effects from similar causes, breaks down in 
the helplessness of its unfitness. Its sphere, which 
is limited to the apparent, is quite too narrow to 
afford a common centre for facts soexcentric among 
themselves, so little convergent, that they can meet 
only beyond the utmost boundary of nature, in the 
infinite of spirit, where the future must realize the 
thought of the Creator. 

It is worthy of remark that Bacon himself applied 
his method with great reserve and timidity to psy- 
chological investigations. It was but natural, in- 
deed, that he should exaggerate the power of his 
wonderful discovery, and give to it a range some- 
thing broader than its birthright ; but he felt, clearly 
enough to acknowledge, that in the sciences which 
relate to mind and morals, " it must be bounded by 
religion, else it will be subject to deceit and delusion." 
In our subject we think we have proof of incapacity 
of the material philosophy in the frequent confessions 
and general failure of those who have used its 
method ; and we make bold to affirm, too, that the 
history of modem metaphysics is one continuous 
record of similar catastrophes, and that all o( them 
are fairly attributable to the same cause. 

Governed by the principles indicated, and chiefly 
with a view to elucidate them, we will proceed to^ 
notice the most remarkable facts of habit and its 
most important uses. 

It is a law of life, universally. It obtains in the 
vegetable world as well as in the animal and spiritual. 
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It is a law of vital textures as well as of mental and 
moral faculties. It is the law of growth and de- 
velopment in all faculties whose education and 
enlargement are in the design of the being, and, 
subsidiary to this end, it is a law of protection 
and defense for all those feelings and susceptibili- 
ties whose indefinite increase is incompatible with 
such design. 

Its force and effects are graduated in the several 
spheres of its action in proportion to the use and 
rank of the subject. Upon vegetables it has an ob- 
servable effect ; but it is much more conspicuous in 
animal organizations — still more in the animal in- 
stincts ; and in the higher sentiments and intellectual 
powers of man, it discovers its greatest energy : thus, 
vegetables, within a comparatively narrow range, 
are capable of accommodation to strange climates, 
and trees tapped for their juices yield the more 
abundantly the longer they are accustomed to the 
drain; animals are more easily acclimated, and their 
organs take more readily and strongly the modes of 
action to which they are habituated; the instincts 
and propensities, though equal at first to the ordinary 
wants of animals and men, are capable of very great 
enhancement ; and the moral and intellectual powers 
have quite indefinite capacities of enlargement, and 
of determinateness and strength of character and 
action. The relative value of the respective sub- 
jects determines their rate and proportion of increase 
under this law ; and the End in view demonstrates 
itself to be the law of the facts, and the true guide 
in their investigation. 

The powers which habit develops and enhances 
are those which enter as positive elements into the 
constitution of the being, and whose highest capa- 
cities must achieve his ultimate destiny. As the 
law appears in this class, it is facility and energy 
accumulated — acquired power become permanent — 
so much per centage added to the ever-growing prin- 
cipal by frequent re-investment ; like interest gained 
upon capital, and blended with it to yield interest 
in its turn— that is, power put at compound interest. 
As memory is the conservatory of acquired know- 
ledge, so habit is the treasury of acquired power, 
and their gain and growth are the appointed means 
of all the changes for which conscious life is given, 
and in them lie all the possibilities of progress. 

The necessity of such laws of accumulation and 
expansion is obvious. Indeed, if there were no such 
provi:iion in nature, there could not be life in the 
creation in any proper sense of the word. It is 
growth and progress only which really distingtiish 
vitality from mechanism. 

Suppose a man or angel bom or created at once 
in the maturity o( his powers, with no capacity for 
further unfolding — all progress forbidden, and the 
farthest limits of his nature reached in the first hour 
of his existence. With his end thus joined to his 
beginning, he could have nothing that constitutes a 
future, and could find no object for his continuance. 
Why should he abide? Though a seraph in the 
measure of his soul, he is limited to an existence in 
which hope can have no place, in which perception 



and thought have reaohed their felt limit, and actual 
experience differs in nothing from mere exercise of 
memory. The past is not only behind but all aroond 
him, and the present is swallowed up in an eternal 
sameness ; the heavens may keep time, but his dnra- 
tion has no flow ; eternity rolls on, but for him there 
is no progress ; the highest aim of his being is ac- 
complished, his natnre*s ultimate b attained— and 
why should his existence survive iu object? 

It is in the necessity of things that our birth and 
beginning shall be but a starting point of life ; and, 
ready furnished as we are with faculties and de- 
fenses which adapt us to our destiny, it is really no 
matter in what degree o£ ignorance and fe^leaess 
we start upon the endless career. The happiness aad 
the harmonies of every stage are equal ; for fullnees, 
which is happiness, has reference to capacity only, 
and not to degree or quantity. In the least favored 
state the germ is given, the occasiona of develop- 
ment are supplied, the law of increase is inwo?en 
with the constitution, and improvement unlimited 
is set before it ; and so, the relatively equal good, aad 
the open possibilities, balance all inequality of states, 
and the equities of the universe are vindicated in 
the economy and history of every creature. 

But "Habit blunts feeling," says the proverb. 
This is true only of certain sensibilities and par- 
ticular affections of the sentiments, as we have 
already remarked ; and it is conclusive in favor of 
our argument, that these are distinguished from 
those whose powers are exalted by repeated exercise, 
by no difference that can explain the apparent con- 
tradiction and confusion, except the respective differ- 
ences of their ultimate use; in other words, the 
phenomena are explicable by no philosophy, but that 
which rests in final causes or the intentions of the 
Creator. 

The organs of our bodies, which are the instru- 
ments by which the mind is exerted upon its objects, 
while they require the quickening and strengthening 
that constant growth can bestow for the accom- 
plishment of their high purposes, must needs be 
preserved from external injuries and the irregular 
working of their own parts. To many hurtful 
agencies and much abuse of their own offices they 
are necessarily exposed. From these evils fatigue 
and pain are commissioned, by their reproofs and 
penalties, to protect us— a provision as beneficent 
and efficient as wisdom could devise without violat- 
ing our free agency on the one hand, or abandoning 
us to destruction on the other. In fact, the human 
organism is not so adjusted to all its relations as 
to be absolutely secure from harm. Injuries and 
offenses must come. Now suppose the organic sen- 
sitiveness, like the functions of the five senses, and 
the voluntary powers of the mind and body, to be in- 
creased by exercise, and in proportion to its fre- 
quency and constancy. In such case, the necessary 
exposure to injuries would speedily exaggerate our 
capability of suffering till every feeling would sharpen 
into agony— every offensive smell to the habituated 
sense would become an intolerable stench— every 
touch a sling"— and every ray of light a burning flam^. 
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We most eitiwr be taken out of the world, or we 
must be protected in it. Habit, therefore, blunts 
sensibility to the pain of heat and odd and other 
hnrtfni agents, and that in a manner and by a rale 
proportioned to the exigency as nicely as if an ever- 
present intelligence conformed the law to the occa- 
sion. Within certain limito, whatever u unavoid- 
able becomes endorable under the operation of this 
law, which so kindly covers the suffering sense with 
its protecting insensibility. 

In like manner those pains of mind and emotion, 
which at all events must be encountered in the re- 
gular order of human life, are guarded against in- 
tolerable aggravation. In the degree in which they 
are disciplinary and beneiicial they are permitted, 
but the blunting influence of habit is interposed 
to prevent the growth of a susceptibility which, 
otherwise would be unavoidable, and could only 
be injurious. The disappointments and bereave- 
ments of the natural affections, which in their 
first paroxysms threaten death or madness, in the 
healthy constitution decline continually while they 
linger, until the deepest anguish shades gradually 
into a tender melancholy that even borders upon 
pleasure. The grief subsides, but the love remains ; 
and the interests of life return again, and its duties 
revive their attractiveness, and bring with them a 
happiness that, at first, would have felt like the 
mockery of the absorbing sorrow. So the mourner's 
tears are dried, and the natural accidents of life are 
stripped of their power to destroy through the sen- 
sibilities which they assault ; and the human heart 
is at once preserved true to its affections, and capa- 
ble of all its duties. Our loves do not die, for their 
objects cannot perish. The heart's instincts assert 
the survivorship of all its treasures which the grave 
holds in sacred trust ; and the grief which would 
contradict this hope is checked by a law written in 
our nature ; so that all the facts and feelings of our 
earthly experience intimate an eternal life, by their 
happy adjustment to it and its necessary conditions ; 
and the Creator is thus pledged to the fulfillment of 
our highest hopes by the harmony of ends expectant 
upon given wants and means. 

The unlike and even opposite effects of training 
and exercise upon the intellect, external senses, and 
motor powers of the frame, on the one hand, and the 
instincts and moral sentiments on the other, marked 
and distinguished by increased freedom in the former 
class, and increased impulsiveness in the latter, which 
Reid despaired of understanding, seems capable of 
a useful though incomplete explanation even by the 
rales of reasoning proper to physical philosophy, 
and has no difficulty or mystery whatever under the 
system which takes ends and aims for its data. 

The difference seems sufficiently accounted for by 
simply looking to the inherent diffisrence in the na- 
ture of the respective subjects so diversely affected 
by the same kind of cause. The intellect, senses, 
and muscles of locomotion are constitutionally under 
the direction and control of the will ; they are volun- 
tary powers in their nature ; and exercise, which has 
the office of increasing just those functions and 



qualities which it puts into action, and no others, 
must necessarily increase the fieeness, which is an 
intrinsic quality of these functions, in exact propor- 
tion to the increase of their force. Strength be- 
comes stronger, rapidity more rapid, and obedience 
more obedient, by the same rale. Every free faculty, 
as is well known, becomes the more absolutely and 
promptly responsive to volition as it grows in energy 
and aptness. Exercise cannot change the nature or 
qualities of a power, because nothing can make 
itself into any thing else. Culture can develop, and 
inactivity and abuse may abate a force, but cannot 
transform it in any element of its make, or give it a 
new quality or action. 

The Arts are the product of the intellect directing, 
and the voluntary instruments performing their com- 
mands. Thought, reasoning, perception, and reflec- 
tion, are the products of the understanding alone. 
Now, none of these have any thing of impulsiveness, 
propensity or desire, properly so called, in their na- 
ture ; only the qualities which they have can be in- 
creased by their own exertion, and they cannot be- 
come impulsive, or involuntary, or ungoveraable, 
by any possible enhancement ; for this would change 
their nature, which cannot be done, for another rea- 
son besides the incompetency of the cause in opera- 
tion — a reason that lies back of it in the constitution 
of things. Creation determines the number, charac- 
ter and office of every faculty of every being, and 
allows no other modification in them or their actions 
than augmentation and diminution in degree, pre- 
serving and maintaining them against all accidents, 
forever unchangeable in kind. 

But the instincts and morals are marked by pro- 
pensity, impulsiveness and involuntariness in their 
proper constitution and character ; of which anger, 
love, covetousness, fear, and the appetites that 
minister to our animal wants, are obvious examples 
and proof. It is a good and useful description of 
these to call them propellingt while the intellectual 
are well described as the directing faculties of the 
mind. The latter, as we have said, having no mix- 
ture or quality of blind impulse in their nature, are 
only the more obedient for all their strength, original 
and acquired ; but the instincts and affections, given 
as the springs and impulses of a determinate consti- 
tution, when strengthened by training and indulg- 
ence become in due proportion more determinate, 
importunate and impulsive. Many of them were 
designed to act before reason is installed in its office, 
or in its absence, as in idiocy, sleep and ravery, and 
in emergencies, also, where it is inefficient and in- 
capable. They are, therefore, in their very nature 
and intention independent, though capable of subjec- 
tion, within certain limits, to the will. To this in- 
trinsic independence of, and insubordination to, the 
directing faculties, given for necessary purposes, and 
regulated in harmony with the general aims of life, 
habit, by adding strength, adds its proportionate im- 
pulsiveness; the impulse becomes a stronger im- 
pulse, the instinct more ungoveraable, and the sen- 
timent more stable and determinate. In all this, 
they are altered only in energy or force. Any change 
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effected is only in the general conduct of the indi- 
vidual, and not in the nature of any particular power 
in him. The higher sentiments established in their 
proper authority, or, the lower passions and instincts 
usurping the government, is the result ; but in all 
the general changes possible, the special faculties 
which effect them maintain their constancy of na- 
ture and function. 

A chemical analogy will illustrate this point, and 
show the method of the argument : oxygen com- 
bined with hydrogen produces water ; but with sul- 
phur, it gives sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. Here 
the modifying agent is one and the same, and the 
difference of the respective subjects of its action 
occasions the whole difference of results ; so habit 
exhibits as wide a contrast in its effects upon totally 
dissimilar powers. 

The intention in annexing the law of increase to 
the various feelings which determine our moral and 
religious nature, and so, riveting all the conse- 
quences of conduct upon them by virtue of a posi- 
tive law, is as obvious and as admirable as the edu- 
cability conferred upon the intellect and the volun- 
tary muscles. These feelings are subjected, in like 
manner, to the influence of education and culture, 
that men may reap the fruits which they sow, and 
receive the exact reward of all their deeds— that 
they may become, finally, what they choose, con- 
tinually ; and thus make their permanent character 
by their own conduct. The instincts, passions and 
sentiments are given in the variety and force which 
in the whole species insure the means and possibili- 
ties of good, and their training and actual working 
are intrusted to every individual for himself, that 
the natural issues of his stewardship may attach in 
permanent consequences as reward and punishment, 
under this law of nicely adapted equities. Distribu- 
tive justice keeps its records, has its judgment-day, 
and awards to every one according to his works by 
the standard of a prescribed law, and so adjusts the 
relations of its subjects among themselves ; but this 
law of habit executes its own decrees instantly upon 
the act, and fixes every fact into the nature, and so 
into the fate of every responsible being ; his deeds 
it records, not for or against him, in reserve for a 
trial day, but it inscribes them in him, so that his 
ultimate condition shall be at once the issue and the 
index of his life. 

That these most important endowments of our 
nature are capable of neglect and abuse, is a neces- 
sary result of that freedom which was conferred for 
very different ends. Some of them prompt us to 
provide beforehand against those injuries which pain 
warns us of only af%er they are sufieied. Fear im- 
pels us to avoid and anger to resist assaults ; parental 
love, to nurse and educate the young ; and venera- 
tion gives the necessary docility to the subjects of 
authority ; the possessory feeling prompts to indus- 
try, that benevolence may tax our acquisitions for 
the relief of the helpless and the needy,* self-esteem 
exhorU every man to conduct worthy of his posi- 
tion ; and even the love of approbati<Mi may check 
selfishness and lawlessness by the restraints of 



opinion; faith and hope, with the sentiment of wor- 
ship, puts us into unity with the Divine ; and bro- 
therly love and cooseience establish the noblest re- 
lations with our kind. All these are active within 
us as by an instinct ; their movements are sponta- 
neous, and they are capable of such strength of im- 
pulse as to determine the character of a human being 
beyond the risk of accident, caprice and choice, ex- 
cept as they work through the regular exercise of 
his powers. 

This law of habit, when enlisted on the side of 
virtue, strengthens and makes sure our resistance to 
temptation, and renders easy the most arduous pei^ 
formances of duty ; the struggles of the frequent ooo- 
flict win at last for the moral hero the sway of a 
complete dominion. He who steadily repels the 
suggestions of avarice, licentiousness and revenge, 
will finally attam not only a truce with these foes, 
but will bring them as friends into prompt and help- 
ful accordance with his better nature. Frequent 
achievements in moral conflicts in time pervaile the 
whole character with their accumulating and abid- 
ing consequences. In the strength of an inwrought 
morality, its disciple and servant, by force of the 
double gain which every resolute effort brings to 
him, goes on, without limits, to still greater deeds 
and nobler sacrifices. This it is which is intended 
by the injunction " grow in grace." It is recognized 
in the terms <* children, young men and fathers in 
Christ;" and it is formally and explicitly stated by 
the Apostle to the Hebrews—" Strong meat belong- 
eth to them that are of full age, who by reason of 
use have their senses exercised to discern between 
good and evil." 

The virtues thus gain their stability and assurance 
from the strength which exertion yields them, and 
the beauty of the provision is apparent. But the 
vices, also, by the same law, become the despots of 
the soul. The origin of moral evil, its issues, and 
the reason for permitting it, we need not here at- 
tempt. It is enough for our purpose to remark that 
the fixedness of habit is not fastened upon either the 
virtues or vices properly ; but the law is inwrotight 
with the powers whose actions are virtuous or 
vicious, as they are exerted and directed— used or 
abused. Evils are not entities; no substance or 
faculty is bad ; and the laws of the universe are like 
its Maker, always good. But abuses are evils; 
these are only wrong uses; and the growth and 
strength of good and evil in the life of moral beings 
is by force of one and the same necessity. Worship 
oAen repeated will energize the religious sentiment 
equally, whether it be directed to a stock, a star, or 
the true Deity. Exercise must strengthen the spirit 
and temper of the shedder of blood, as well as of the 
doer of good ; in a word, Grod created man, and gave 
him all his powers, and attached the just responsi- 
bility by making him the master of his own fate, 
that the endurance and the enjoyment alike might 
equitably follow upon the conduct of the agency 
intrusted. "Practice indeed makes perfect;" 
" Habit truly is a second nature." The world's ex- 
perience of the stability and determinateness of drii). 
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which it gives to moral tendencies, and the cer- 
tainty which it insures in conduct, is the basis of all 
confidence in character. Reputation is evidence in 
courts of law, as affording a safe presumption that a 
man did or did not do a particular act. It is an ele- 
ment in all calculations of policy, a philosophical 
basis o( prophecy, and the ground of all that trust in 
the future for which we train the present. The 
principle is, that men will— must— live as they have 
learned ; that the law of life is continuity in charac- 
ter with increase in activity ; that duration must add 
strength, and repetition give permanency ; that what 
men do they must become, as much as if God had 
made them eo at first. 

A di^rent constitution, one that would exempt us 
from the bondage which evil practices induce would 
also unsettle the security of our virtues. It is clear 
that that which is, is necessary, and also best. 

Some important consequences flow from this ap- 
prehension of our subject. For instance— if the vir- 
tues thus grow by their own exercise, and in pro- 
portion to it, sudden changes of opinion and instan- 
taneous conversions cannot give truth, and purity, 
and strength, like long practiced righteousness ; and 
a man*8 deeds, and the habitude of his aflections, 
rise into a high rank in comparison with the doc- 
trines of his creed. The law and the prophets are 
not summed up in one but in two tables of duties, 
and the second has respect exclusively to every-day 
practical morality. He that would found his house 
upon a rock must be a ^' doer of the works." Let 
those who neglect their duties and hang their hopes 
upon the cross of the dying thief, while #ihey refuse 
their own, look to it. A death-bed repSlitance, and 
an aAer-death salvation, are, doubtless, acceptable, 
and so is a plank when the ship with all its freight 
is sinking, yet, there is still some danger, notwith- 
standing all the divine mercies, that the kingdom of 
heaven which the great Teacher and all his first 
disciples preached, may not be a mere point in celes- 
tial geography, but really a great system of practical 
righteousness. If the laws of the kingdom were 
made for the government of this life, then '* obedi- 
ence and not sacrifice" is required, and it will be 
totally vain to expect worship to sanctify wicked- 
ness, and to change our destiny without changing our 
real character through the agency of its constitu- 
tional laws. 

Again: If our views are correct. Education must 
be in fact what it is etymologically — the drawing out 
of the powers— the putting them into action — educ- 
ing their energies, and right direction of them. 
Moreover, the process and method of it must be 
alike in all the faculties of our nature, whether they 
be intellectual, moral or physical, for the reason, if 
for no other, that in all these kinds it is the employ- 
ment of the organism as the instrument of every 
species of activity. How well St. Paul knew, and 
how forcibly he puts the impediment of the unsub- 
dued and untrained instruments of ''the flesh" 
against the efibrts of "the spirit" to obey "the 
law." The intellect may perceive, approve, deter- 
miae, and endeavor, but the refractory organisation 



and the insoigent passions can defeat all power of 
virtuous resolution. 

If we would know how to educate any power of 
mind or heart, we may learn the whole secret in a 
gymnasium ; there, every nerve and muscle, whose 
force is to be made available, is trained and strength- 
ened by its own faithful exertion; every fibra is 
educated and made promptly obedient by being 
vigorously employed and often commanded. In 
like manner, the instincts, passions, and intellect are 
grown and governed, and not otherwise. If super- 
natural influences have any part in our mental and 
moral culture, (which is as clear in principle as it is 
certain in experience,) they act not without, nor 
contrary to, but through the natural laws of our con- 
stitution ; for our ralations to, and dependence upon, 
the heavens were in contemplation at the creation, 
and so were regularly provided for in the structure 
and laws of the human spirit. 

As a rule of conduct, this theory of habit teaches 
that there is an absolute, terrible, physical necessity 
that the practice of evil shall grow, and at last con- 
firm the tendency to evil— that vice, which is but an 
abuse of our moral faculties, by indulgence becomes 
their only use, as though it wera their nature— that 
the propensities and blind animal instincts may grow 
into irresistibility— and, that in the strictest truth 
every immorality is pro tanto a forfeiture of moral 
liberty :— Habit is a second naturo. We are, indeed, 
unconscious of the growth of our habits, as we are 
of the growth of our bodies. We do not feel that 
the minutes in their silent lapse move us forward to- 
ward our mortal term ; we observe not how a single 
meal increases our stature, or a single effort swells 
the muscle that it exerts, but reflection, and observa- 
tion at distant intervals confirm the facts. C(^ld we 
but feel that our whole nature is under laws as cer- 
tain as these, we would not trifle with our highesu 
interests as we do. The robust consciousness of 
liberty delusively persuades us that we shall always 
have the government of ourselves, and that we shall 
be as free to choose our course after frequent de- 
partures from propriety as we feel while they are 
yet only in contemplation. We imagine that when 
we will we can take our stand in unbroken strength 
of soul upon the farthest verge of irregular indulg- 
ence, and say to the torrent of our passions, " thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed." We forget that Sin is 
bondage, and that forgiveness itself can only remit 
penalties, while it leaves all the slavery of habit 
bound upon the faculties, whose health and life are 
in their freedom. 

Some one may say, " but Paul was arrested upon 
the highway and converted in an instant." Well, 
suppose his change an instantaneous one ; it is not 
in contradiction to our doctrine. His moral and re- 
ligious faculties were neither feeble, untrained, nor 
unprincipled. The very earnestness and violence of 
his hostility to Christianity proved their strength and 
zeal in the service of the truth as he received it. 
" He verily thought within himself that he ought to 
do many things against the name of Jesus;" and 
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'* In all good conscieace he persecuted this way unto 
the death." The religion which he opposed was in 
his apprehension a gross idolatry; its leader had 
been crucified for blasphemy ; for the breach of the 
Sabbath ; for contempt of the priesthood ; and for 
evil predictions against the temple and the ceremo- 
nial of worship of the true God. If Paul believed a 
lie he never loved its falsehood. His was mainly an 
error of opinion, and his conduct was rather mistake 
than crime. He was in a moment convinced of the 
truth: The "Nazarene," whom he religiously ab- 
horred, spoke to him from heaven, and the mind that 
saw nothing but the obstinacy of error in the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, felt all the force of a divine war- 
ranty in the resurrection of the Lord. Quickly as 
thought could compass the great argument, all the 
energies of his noble soul enlisted in their new ser- 
vice with the vigor and devotion acquired by an 
honest practice in the hostile faith : he changed his 
banner, party, opinions, and their incidents, but he 
was new-bom a man. The devotee of the old faith 
became a hero of the new— << straightway he 
preached the gospel in their synagogues." A bold, 
brave true man belongs to the right, even when he 
is most zealous for the wrong, and is always in the 
spirit of the truth ; but no miracle could convert an 
unprincipled compromiser, a timid time-server, a 
fellow who consults the rascally doctrines of a selfish 
expediency for the direction of his conduct, a slave 
to party, a cheat, a coward. A respectable devil is 
cast out by a word of any disciple of the truth, but 
the shabby, driveling sort, the poor, " deaf and dumb 
ones go not out but by long fasting and much 
prayer." 

Reasoning by the rule which rises out of the pur- 
poses for which the creature is made, and infering 
the destiny from the constitution of the being, our 



premises afford us the following among many note- 
worthy results :— 

Activity of all our powers to the extent of their 
capacity is enjoined by the fact of their bestowal. 
Liberty, according to law, is implied in their mere 
existence. 

They must be exerted in harmony with each other, 
and in due subordination of the lower to the higher; 
and the relative rank of each is to be ascertained by 
the breadth of its range, and the value of its object. 

Nattire has provided for the activities of life by 
the promptings of organic and mental oneasiness on- 
der prolonged repose, and by the attractiveness of 
their several objects to the multiform powers aod 
capacities of our nature. Abuse is checked by pain 
and fatigue. 

But neither these promptings nor restraints are ir^ 
resistible so early in the states which they were de- 
signed to remedy, nor are they so accurately adjusted 
in the force of urgency, as to secure perfect ooo- 
formity to the supreme law of our life. 

The boundaries of choice thus fixed, by the spon- 
taneous impulses on the one hand, and by the limita- 
tion of our powers on the other, may be narrowed 
or widened by the conduct of life ; and within this 
domain— the area of moral liberty— «li our virtues 
and vices display themselves. 

The laws o( mind and morals are to be sought for 
in the will and purpose of the Creator ; and these 
may be discovered both through reason and reve- 
lation. 

The facts of psychological science are experi- 
mental, and subject to the rules of the Inductive phi- 
losophy; but its principles and method, rejecting 
Efficient causes of phenomena, rest upon, aod 
answer to, Final causes or the ultimate ends of ex- 
istence. 
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I. 

NiGBT on the Adriatic, night— 
And like a miroge of the plain. 

With all her marvelous doraes of light, 
Pale Venice looms along the main. 

No sound from the receding shore- 
No sound from all the broad lagoon, 

Save where the light and springing oar 
Brightens our track beneath the moon :— 

Or save where yon high campanile 
Gives to the listening sea its chime ; 

Or where those dusky giants wheel 
And smite the riiigmg helm of Time.(l) 

'Tie past, and Venice drops to rest- 
Alas ! hers is a sad repose 

While in her brain and on her breast 
Tramples the vision of her foes. 



Erewhile from her mad dream of pain 

She rose upon her native flood. 
And struggled with the tyrant's chain 

Till every link ^vas stained with blued. 

The Austrian pirate, wonnded, spurned 
Fled howling to the sheltering shore, 

But gathering all his crew returned 
And bound the Ocean Queen once more. 

'Tis past— and Venice prostrate lies— 
And snarling round her couch of woes 

The watch-dt)gs, with their jealous eyes, 
Scowl where the stranger comes or goes.(9) 

Forsaken Venice, shalt not thou 

Yet hail a new arisen sun ? 
Where is thy winged Uon now 

That soared o'er Tyre and Ascalon ? 
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Can Miohieli** ipirit rest, 

Or Dandolo U17 thnll behold, 
Nor fire again one patriot breaat 

Till freedom triumphs as of old ? 

Alas ! their swords, easheathed in rust, 
Leap from their scabbards not as then, 

When Scio bowed her in the dast. 
And fell the conquered Saiaeen. 

Oh, can it be that valor dies, 

And is her banner loved no more. 
Bat left in dusky armories 

To ruin with the Bucentaur ?(3) 

n. 

*T is past— and silent as a dream 

Between these walls I glide along 
Where palaces around me teem 

With visions overveiled with song ;— 

With song not bom of living sound ; 

More lasting, Venice, thy towers. 
Wove by the mighty dead, who bound 

Thy forehead with immortal flowers. 

Lo, here awhile suspend the oar, 

Rest in the Mocenigo's shade, (4) 
For Genius hath within this door 

His charmed, though transient dwelling made. 

Somewhat of << Harold's" spirit yet 
Methinks still lights these crumbling halls, 

For where the flame of song is set 
It bums though all the temple falls. 

Oh, tell me not those days were given 
To passion and her pampered brood — 

Or that the eagle stoops from heaven 
To dye his talons deep in blood. 

I hear alone his deathless strain 

Prom sacred inspiration won, 
As I would only watch again 

The eagle when he nears the sun. 

III. 
Oh, would some friend were with me now, 

Some friend well tried and cherished long, 
To share the scene ; but chiefly thou, 

Sole source and object of my song. 

By Olivolo's dome and tower(5) 
What joy to clasp thy hand in mine, 

While through my heart this sacred hour 
Thy voice should melt like mellow wine. 

What time or plaee so fit as this, 

To bid the gondolier withhold, 
And dream through one soft age of bliss 

The olden story— never old ? 

The domes suspended in the sky 
Swim all above me broad and fair. 

And in the wave their shadows lie- 
Twin phantoms of the sea and air. 

O'er all the scene a halo plays. 

Slow fading, but bow lovely yet ; 
For here the brightness of past days 

Slill lingers, though the sun is set. 

Oft in my bright and boyish hours 
I lived in dreams that now I live, 



And saw these palaces 
In all the light 



and towen 
can give. 



They rose along my native stream. 
They charmed the lakelet in the glen ; 

But in this hour the waking dream 
More frail and dream-like seems than then. 



A matchless scene, a matchless night, 

A tide below, a moon above ; 
An hour for music and delight, 

For gliding gondolaa end love. 

But here, alas ! you hark in vain. 

When Venice fell her music died, 
And silent as a funeral train 

Her blackened barges swim the tide.(6) 

The harp which Tasso loved to wake 
Hangs on the willow where it sleeps. 

And while the light strings sigh or break 
Pale Venice by the water weeps. 

IV. 

'T is past, and moming from the sea. 

Like some great alchemist of old. 
With its alembic mystery 

Turns all the towers and domes to gold. 

Here bums the Basalisk— a fire(7) 

Of argent splendor, such as lent 
Rare pinions to my young desire. 

What time it cleaved the Orient. 

Age here hath seemed to stay his hand, 
To spare what Beauty holds in fee ,'— 

And here his favorite trophies stand, 
The brazen steeds of victory. 

How many a proud triumphal arch 

Looked prouder where these steeds were throned ; 
How many an empire in their march 

Beneath their crushing feet have groaned. 

Through countless centuries they whirled 

The conquerors from mart to mart. 
And trampled over half the world 

From Antony to Bonaparte. 

They stand, St. Mark, above thy doors, 

A mockery Venice scarcely needs. 
To show her how the northern boors 

Have tamed your lion and your steeds. 

Where waved your vassarflags of yore, 

By valor in the Orient won, 
I see the Austrian Vulture sour, 

A blot against the morning sun. 

What, Venice conquered, and a slave ! 

Methinks that were a tocain blow 
To call from out his sainted grave 

Her grand old champion Dandolo 1(3) 

V. 
I mount the Giant's Stairway— here. 

Where many a doge went up to power- 
Where one descended to the bier— 

A giant stride in his last hour ! 

A giant stride from power to shame,* 

One from the bier unto the block : 
Thus here with his old tottering frame 

Faliero met the headsman's shook.(O) 
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Bat theae are seenei I would forget 
Among the masters such as thesei 

With Titian and with Tiatorett, 
And the enchanting Veronese. 

Oh, Titian, would some second hand 
Might grasp the secret thoa dost keep ; 

Bat ah, thy brush with Prospero's wand 
Lies buried many a fathom deep. 

High sitting on an iris throne 

Thou holdeet empire far apart, 
Thy hues have music all their oym-- 

The glowing Taaso, thou, of Art. 

Titian and Taaso— these are sounds 
That charmed erewhile my fondest dreams, 

A clarion from the distant bounds 
Where Fame's illuding banner beams. 

And these are sounds which charm me still ; 

But not as in that earlier time- 
Here at the foot of their great hill 

I see the heighu I may not climb. 

VI. 

'T is past— and weary droops the wing 
That thus hath borne me idly on; 

The thoughts I have eaaayed to aing 
Are but aa bubblea touched and gone. 

But, Venice, cold hia aoul muat be, 
Who, looking on thy beauty, heara 

The atory of thy wronga, if he 
la moved to neither aong nor teara. 

To glide by templea fair and proud. 
Between deaerted marble walla, 

Or aee the hireling foeman crowd, 
Rough-ahod, her nobleat palace halls ; 

To know her left to Vandal foea, 
Until her neat be robbed and gone ; 

To aee her bleeding breaat, which ahowa 
How diea the Adriatic awan ,' 

To know that all her winga are ahom, 
That Fate haa written her decree. 

That aoon the nationa here ahall mourn 
The lone Palmyra of the aea ; 

To hear a rough and foreign apeech 
Commanding the old ocean mart — 

Are mournful aighta and aounda that reach 
And wake to pity all the heart ! 

VII. 
Greece fell, and from her dying hand 

Rome caught the torch of Freedom then- 
Rome died, and reaching to the land 

Venice took up the flame again; 

She trimmed it well and bade it wave 
A thouaand yeara o'er all the aea. 

Then fell, and in her fall ahe gave 
That torch, my country, unto thee T 

For thia, her memory ahould be dear ; 

For thia, ere breathea her lateat aigh, 
Bring flowera to deck her waiting bier, 

That ahe may not unhonored die. 
And might thia chaplet, ere ita blight, 

A moment bind her dying brow 
Henceforth forever hold a lovelier light— 

A brightoeaa that it haa not now. 



>T ia at her feet— there let it lie 
Till worthier flowera ita place renew, 

And huidward turning, I mut sigh. 
I>ear Venice, from my heart, adieu I 



NOTES. 

(1) On a palace facing the piajEsa of Saint Hark an 
placed two coloaaal bronze figurea, in the open air, which 
atrike the hour upon an enormoua bell. 

(3) One of the moat notable, and at the same time 
touching acenea of the late revolutiona in Europe^ waa 
that of Venice, a aingle and unaided city riaing and 
throwing off the Auatrian yoke, and for a whole month 
withstanding all the force which a powerful and tyranni- 
cal government could bring to bear. But in apite of her 
many aacrificea and her bravery ahe waa eonopelled to 
yield again, and the few privilegea which ahe eiyoyed 
under her previoua bondage were now all taken away, 
and the gray-coated hordea of the enemy are permitted to 
crowd her piazzaa and deaecrate her palacea. The visitor 
who waa formerly received with welcome, and who could 
gratify hia curioaity or deaire for information, now finda 
himaelf atopped at every turn and comer by aome impu- 
dent Auatrian boor, or ia referred to the still more inso- 
lent authoritiea. 

(3) In the Araenal there ia a model of the renowned 
Bucentaur, a veaael of great coatliness axid splendor, 
which tradition says, rode the sea covered with flowexa, 
amid the roar of cannon and the flourish of music, and 
the hymenial hymn of the Adriatic, a fitting emblem of 
the glory and richea of Venice. 

(4) The Mocenigo palace, on the grand canal, waa oc- 
cupied by Lord Byron. Much acandal haa gone abroad 
in regard to hia aeveral yeara reaidence in Venice. He 
may, however, it ia aaid, deaerve aome indulgence on ac- 
count of hia abundant charitiea, which were quite equal 
to hia diaaipationa. 

(5) Every year, on the feaat of the Purification, neariy 
all the marriagea of the city were celebrated together in 
the aame church, aituated on the amall ialand of Olivolo. 

(6) The gondolos hung virith bUck, look as if they were 
in mourning for the city; and the gondolier, instead of 
singing the veraea of Ariosto or Tasso, is but a poor boat- 
man with but little poetry in his composition, whose only 
song is a harsh " ah, eh /" at the comers of the canals, in 
order to avoid collision with other boats. 

(7) The Basilica of Saint Mark, with its goigeous and 
many-columned angular front, and its lead-covered cupo- 
las, looks like aome moaque which had been borne away 
aa a trophy from Cairo or Conatantinople. The four 
bronze ateeda, known aa the horaea of Corinth, or the 
Carrouael, which have fallen a prey to ao many different 
conquerora, at ao many different agea of the world, and 
which, but a few yeara ago, made a viait to Puria under 
the direction of Napoleon, have now resumed the position 
which they so long occupied over the prmcipal door of 
this church. Some have regarded these horses as a Ro- 
man work, of Nero's time; others say they are Greek, 
and from the Island of Chios, and that they were carried 
to Constantinople in the fifth century by order of Tbeo- 
dosius. They are among the most interesting relies to be 
found in Venice. 

(8) Ohj for one hour of blind old Bandolo 

The octogenarum chief, Byzantium's conquering chief. 

Btsox. 

(9) The story of Faliero has been so well and aoen- 
rstely told by Lord Byron, that the reader is doubtless 
well acquainted with the misfortunes of that illustrious 
but ill-starred Doge of Venice. 
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fiat never till to-night, never till now, 
IMd I go throngh a tempest dropping fire. 

Juliut Ca$ar. 

Prom eload to eload the rending lightnii^s nge \ 
Tilt in the farioua elemental war. 
Dissolved, the whole precipitatea masi 
Unbroken floods and solid torrents poar. Themeom. 

Well have they done their office, those hright hoars, 
The latest of whose train goes softly oat 
In the red west. Bryant. 

Th£ cavalcade pursued a course varying but little 
from due north, rapidly nearing the mountains in 
that direction. 

They were led by him whom Harding had re- 
cognised as the soi-disant French count, De Mar- 
siac, who rode a few pAces in advance. Half a dozen 
of his followers came next, and the rear was brotight 
up by the remainder, excepting four, who occupied 
the centre, with the prisoners. Each of the latter 
was flanked by two raneheros, who carefully kept 
his bridle, and jealously watched every movement 
of their charge. Harding thought they might safely 
relax their vigilance a little, since both he and Grant 
were securely bound to the saddle, and wholly un- 
armed. But when a flash of lightning— now be- 
coming more frequent— enabled him to eee the leader, 
he observed that the furtive glance which he threw 
behind him redoubled the assiduity of his guards, 
and materially abridged the few chances of escape. 
He cared little for this, however, for he was well 
acqmunted with the bearings of the country, and 
saw that they were heading directly for Fiedritas, 
whither he was not unwilling to go. The story of 
Grant had agitated him even more deeply than his 
manner had evinced ; and though he would not have 
deserted his duty to clear up his doubts, he was less 
annoyed than might have been supposed when the 
responsibility rested upon another. 

Grant rode a few paces in the rear of his fellow- 
prisoner, and was c<mfused by vague apprehensions 
and conjectures in regard to the purposes of their 
captor. He had recognised De Marsiac at the tame 
moment with Harding ; and, believing himself the 
Ikvored lover of the young Senora Eltorina— who, 
he doubled not, had discarded the count— his imagi- 
natioQ conjored up imagea of captivity and death, by 
no means pleasant. He even believed— eo egotisti- 
cal was his fancy— that when the count looked back 
from time to time his eyes were bent upon Aim, not 
upon Harding— «8 if the object oi the capture had 
! 



For more than half an hour after they set out, not 
a word was spoken aloud by any one— every man 
seemed to understand what was required of him, 
without further orders. During that time the heavy 
clouds which had gathered about the crests of the 
sierra gradually crept down its slopes, and poured 
into the gorges and ravines. The lightning grew 
more vivid and frequent, and the thunder, which 
had been but a low, distant rumble, gradually in- 
creased in volimie and activity. The moon, which 
had emerged for a few moments from the folds of 
the coming storm, was again shrouded, and the party 
saw their way only by the electric flashes. The 
horses became restive and impatient — ^rearing and 
plunging in afiright, and almost casting their riders 
from the saddle. They were even more impressed 
with awe of the tempest than the men ; and, with 
the brute instinct of companionship, at each succes- 
sive flash they nestled, trembling, together, and could 
only be moved by the spur. But still De Marsiac 
held on his way — ^rather increasing his speed with 
the deepening gloom, and occasionally sinking the 
rowels deep into the flanks of his prancing horse. 

Harding was by no means timid; but even he 
thought the terror of the animals far from unnatural ; 
for so vivid and pervading was the lightning that the 
arms and accoutrements of the men, and every plate 
and buckle in the trappings of their steeds looked 
blue and venomous in its glare. It was a dead calm, 
yet those who carried metal could feel, at each suc- 
cessive flash, a cold sensation, as of a wanderirg 
breath of air; and the foliage of the low bashes, 
usually a bright green, paled to an unhealthy, jatm- 
diced white, and quivered as if some one shook the 
branches. Before them, great streams of fire seemed 
flowing down the mountain-side ; and between the 
terrible crashes of thmider, they could see fierce 
tongues of flame, leaping up and out from the slowly 
settling cloud. There was no interval of darkness, 
no moment of silence— the hissing of the burning 
fluid never ceased, and the reverberations of the 
thunder were repeated and prolonged by gorges, 
clifis and crags. Bat the storm had not yet broken-^ 
not a drop of rain had fallen, not a leaf had been 
stirred by the wind. 

Still the coimt rode on— the only effect apparently 
produced upon him by the storm being an angry 
impatience, manifested in mattered curses, and in 
the frequent sparring of his frightened horse. He 
had, however, no choice but to proceed; for the 
ooimtry ciKwed no place of shelter, and they were 
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as well in the saddle as on the ground. But they 
were rapidly approaching the spurs, which put out 
into the plain from the mountains " like the fingers 
of a hand,'' and the lightning gave them brief 
glimpses of the mouths of ravines, beds of torrents, 
washed down between, to the level of the open 
country. The deepest of these were usually dark 
and gloomy even by daylight; but now their re- 
motest corners — ^the crevices and recesses of the 
rocks, and the secret places of their craggy sides — 
were brilliantly illuminated; while the roar of the 
clouds, which lay piled about their heads, poured 
out from their yawning mouths, like torrents of 
thunder. 

As they neared these the ground grew damp, and 
now and then a horse's foot sunk into the uncertain 
soil, spattering the sand and water several yards 
about him. The footing was indeed becoming in- 
secure, compelling a more careful pace ; but, at the 
end of a few minutes, De Marsiac came to a sudden 
halt, upon the margin of a shallow stream-Hippa- 
rently the same upon which the army had been en- 
camped. Here a brief and hurried consultation took 
place between him and one of the leading file8--« 
lieutenant, as it seemed— and then turning his horse's 
head again up the stream, he resumed his course, at 
a swinging gallop. The little river grew much nar- 
rower as they approached the mountains ; and when 
the count dashed in between two of the spurs, its 
waters were confined within a bed not more than 
six feet wide. Between it and the crags it skirted 
there was barely room for three to ride abreast ; and 
in the first half mile the party were forced by pro- 
jecting rocks to cross its current more than once. 

It was one of the gorges so common in mountain- 
ous districts, washed out by the swift streams, run- 
ning without intermission through countless ages, 
and eating year by year into the rugged granite. Its 
bed sloped upward toward the mountain, but the 
cliffs grew higher as they ascended, and in many 
plaees when they cast their eyes up toward the sky, 
they could see inunense rocks, supporting groves of 
pines and cedars, almost directly above their heads. 
Here and there, little jets of water leaped from the 
precipices, glancing along the moss-grown rocks, or 
reaching the bottom only in thin mist. The mois- 
ture made the footing slippery, and the way became 
more difficult at every step. Laige masses of gra- 
nite blocked up the path, huge trunks of pine and 
cedar, brought down by their fall, sometimes bridged 
the stream — ^they could scarcely ride one hundred 
3rards without being forced to cross from one shore 
to the other. 

To a man of De Marsiao's temper this must soon 
become intolerable; and, at length, losing all pa- 
tience with the slow progress thus made in their 
zigzag course, he turned his horse directly into the 
stream, and checking him into a walk, took his way 
straight up its bed. 

In the mean time the storm had broken upon the 
mountain plateau above, and the roar of the wind 
among the pines came mingled with the peals of 
thunder. First, a few drops of rain fell pattering on 



the stream, or glancing from the rocks with an oc- 
casional wandering eddy of damp air from above ; 
then, a light gust, driving mist and hail, and anon a 
sheet of water, scarcely broken into drops, dadied 
furiously over the precipice, almost blinding the 
party with its violence. The lightning became even 
more vivid and incessant, for the cloud was hover- 
ing directly above them, and the thunder reverbe- 
rated through the gorge, as if every crevice in the 
rocks had been a cannon's mouth. The horsemen 
were dripping wet in a moment ; for blankets and 
cloaks were no protection. 

But this was not the worst : for now little pebUes 
and even considerable stones, driven from the in- 
clined plane of the plateau by the force of the wind, 
came rattling down the crags, increasing in momen- 
tum as they rolled for hundreds of feet. As the 
wind grew more violent, the labored swaying of the 
trees loosened and dislodged huge rocks — and these, 
tumbling, with crushing force and enonnona bounds, 
from ledge to ledge, threatened instant annihilation 
to all below. One of these— a rock weighing seve- 
ral tons— after leaping twice quite across the chasm, 
plunged down into the stream directly before De 
Marsiac's horse — damming the waters for a momeni 
and sending them in jets and sheets many 3r*ids 
around ! The danger was becoming frightful ; bA 
only the wing^ of a bird would have enabled them 
to escape it ! There was nothing for it, but to push 
forward and take the chances I The count guided 
his horse around the rock, and, shouting the word 
*< Follow 1" to his men, in a voice whose notes could 
be heard even in that tumult, still breasted the cur^ 
rent. 

The soldiers no longer held the bridles of their 
prisoners; but escape was impossible, and they 
thought only of scrambling forward. They were 
like men between the tall buildings of a city shaken 
by an earthquake ; it was useless to stand still, and 
to retreat was as perilous as to advance ! Another 
and another rock came crashing through the tops of 
trees, or tearing other rocks from the beds where 
they had lain for ages, and bringing tempests of 
stones and trees and earth to the narrow bottom. 
All distinctions of friend and foe were forgotten ; 
Harding and Grant, both of whom had freed them- 
selves from their bonds, scrambled along indiscrimi- 
nately with their captora, and thought only of escap- 
ing from the elements. No one spoke— every man's 
teeth were set hard against each other, and every 
eye was strained toward the upper mountain, where 
they hoped to find safety. De Marsiac still pushed 
forward— leaping his horse, here, over the trunk of 
a tree, turning aside, there, to avoid a rock, or rein- 
ing suddenly up to escape a falling mass, and then 
spurring sternly over or around it. 

It seemed a miracle that they were not all ground 
to powder by the frightful tempest of missiles. But 
a new and more certain danger now assailed them ! 
The little jets of water, which were usually disn- 
pated into spray before they reached the ground, 
were now becoming great spouts and furious tor- 
rents, many of them larger than the main stream 
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had been when they entered it. The latter was 
indeed only a narrow rivulet, but it occupied quite 
one third of the apace between the cUfii», and these 
were mere walls, too nearly perpendicular to be 
scaled. Thestream was now rapidly rising! When 
they firsf rode into it the water had scarcely reached 
their horse's knees— now it leaped up till its ripples 
touched their stirrups ! It soon became impossible 
to ride against its current, and they were forced 
again to seek the bank. 

This margin speedily disappeared— the torrent 
rushed foriously round the points of rocks, or across 
from cliifto cliff, sweeping like a mill-race through 
the whole width! When the horsemen dashed 
across the channel, as they were obliged frequently 
to do, their steeds were forced to swim ; and 'some- 
times driAing, in spite of their struggles, below the 
obstacles they were endeavoring to pass, they were 
compelled to renew the effort more than once. 
Their time and strength were thus wasted in fruit- 
less strivings, while every m<»nent the rising of the 
waters manifested the importance of husbanding 
both. 

A huge rock fell, with a loud plash, directly be- 
fore one of the men who was endeavoring to cross: 
his horse sheered with fright, the current seized 
him, as in the grasp of a giant, and horse and rider 
were borne away, to be seen no more ! A shriek of 
agony and dread mingled with the din and uproar of 
the tempest, but no man halted for a moment, or 
turned his head to look ! A wild, unearthly neigh 
came next— the dumb brute's cry of horror ! — and 
then the torrent swept him after his rider ! Another 
and another followed, uttering each the same dread- 
ful shriek— but no man turned his head ! One of the 
drowning wretches seized the stirrup of another 
who was yet safe — appealing in piteous tones for 
help— but his comrade cut him loose with his sabre, 
and eagerly pressed forward ! 
Fear had overcome humanity ! 
De ACarsiac still kept the lead— his tall form mov- 
ing erect in the lurid light, and his horse bravely 
breasting the current. After him now came Hard- 
ing, who, riding a splendid American charger, had 
passed all but the count, and was rapidly gaining on 
him. Grant followed him closely — ^for he too was 
well mounted, and the burden of his weight was 
small. Straggling, isolated or in coaples, the sur- 
vivors of the devoted band strained every nerve to 
gain the advance. But it was in vain : nay, it was 
evident that should the water continue to rise as 
rapidly for half an hour longer, even the most pow- 
erful must be swept away ! And yet no avenue of 
escape — no accessible ledge— not even a goat-path to 
the upper ground— could any where be seen ! They 
were completely henmied by granite ramparts, and 
the flood boiled higher at every step ! 

But their situation— already as perilous as it well 
could be— became even worse ! Hitherto, they bad 
been able to see the dangers which encompassed 
them, and to follow the only paths left open : but 
now the lightning suddenly ceased, and, except an 
occasional flash from the receding tempest, they 



were left to grope their way in darkness, only the 
deeper for the momentary light ! 

"Push ahead, comit!" shouted Harding, as he 
found his way stopped by De Marsiac's horse, and 
could find no path to pass him. 

" I must wait for the lightning," said the count 
calmly; " my horse refuses to move." 

"Go on, Harding!" cried Grant from behind: 
" this is certainly no place to halt !" 

A flash of lightning lit up the scene as he spoke, 
and the glimpse made their hearts sink still lower ! 
An immense rock, like a rough-hewn column, had 
fallen from above, extending quite across the stream, 
and effectually stopping further progress ! The wa* 
ters, temporarily dammed, had acquired new fury 
from the impediment, and were now pouring over it 
in a broad and hissing sheet of foam ; and the eddies 
below were rapidly cutting away the foundation of 
a great ledge, which, already partially loosened, 
hung trembling above their heads! Where they 
stood they must soon be crushed to death ; and tl^y 
could move only to plunge into a whirlpool, in 
search of a fate scarcely less certain ! ' 

"We are lost!" said the count, in a voice very 
low, but thrill ingly audible through the roar of the 
torrent, the dash of rain, and the reverberations of 
the thunder. 

" Not without an effort !" said Harding resolutely. 
" Wait for another flash." 

It was full a minute before the chasm was again 
illuminated ; and to the watchers that minute seemed 
an age ; for they could feel the waters rising round 
their feet, and the sound of rolling stones and slidbig 
earth above them, warned them that they had no 
time to lose. They waited in breathless silence, 
while their horses swayed and struggled with the 
current. At last the flash came— flickering and 
playing upon the manifold dangers about them, as if 
in mockery of all endeavors to escape. The foam- 
ing waters shone pink and yellow in the light, and 
the rocks seemed burning with a lambent, bluish 
flame. 

"Follow me!" shouted Harding, with the quick 
decision which marked all he did ; and spurring his 
horse into the boiling eddy, followed by the others, 
with a desperate, plunging struggle, he gained the 
other bank. At the same moment the broad ledge, 
beneath which they had been waiting, nodded from 
its place, hung suspended for an instant, and then 
fell with a tremendous crash into the water. Large 
quantities of earth and stone, dislodged by its fall, 
slid grinding down upon and across it, and the whole 
weight of the current was turned upon the spot where 
the weary horsemen stood. 

"Back to the other bank!" shouted Harding 
again— and once more he plunged into the torrent, 
implicitly followed by friend and foe. 

A desperate scramble ensued. The slide had 
raised the bank several feet ; but the earth was loose 
and crumbling, and the water was fast cutting it 
away. Skillfully managed, Harding's hone at onoe 
gained the level, and was soon followed by Grant 
and De Maniac, with about half of his men. The 
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horaefl of the remainder placed their fore-feet upon 
the bank, but it crumbled and slid away beneath 
them ! With neigh and shriek both horse and rider 
fell backward, and were whirled away with dizzy 
speed! 

" This way, now !" once more called Harding, 
whose prompmess had given him the entire com- 
mand ; and, turning his horse up the slope formed 
by the sliding earth, with two or three violent 
plunges he gained the upper sur/hce of the fallen 
ledge. De Marsiac and Grant again followed, with 
eight of the ranekeros^ but the insecure embankment 
gave way at the moment, and two of the latter were 
borne away after their lost comrades! The sur- 
vivors were for the present in safety ; but more than 
half the party had found a watery grave ! 

The eleven now dismounted, and gathered to- 
gether, cold, fatigued, and shivering, in a circle; 
for there was barely room enough upon the rock for 
them to stand with their horses. They looked into 
each other's pale faces by the light of the storm, as 
if each were surprised to see the others alive. Like 
men just issuing from a dark place, as yet unaccus- 
tomed to the light — they were too much confused by 
the transition from extreme peril to comparative 
safety fully to possess their faculties. 

Harding was the first to speak, as he had been the 
first to act. 

" So, count," said he, in a tone of some bitterness, 
" we meet again in circumstances rather unfavor- 
able." 

" Too true," De Marsiac replied, with an inclina- 
tion of the head : ** But I hope you will forgive me 
if I rejoice that you are of our party, for without 
you none of us would now have been alive." 

"May I ask, then," continued Harding, in the 
same tone, '^ the object of seeking my company at 
all ? Our former acquaintance gave me no reason 
to believe you so fond of it !" 

" I was not aware of your identity until you re- 
cognized me," replied the count calmly. "I had 
no expectation of such a meeting, and, I hope you 
will believe, no special desire for it." 

" You were not seeking me, then. But I presume 
you were not quite so ignorant of the identity of my 
companion?" 

" I had seen him rather more recently," the count 
replied, smiling significantly, and bowing toward 
the young man, as a flash of lightning enabled him 
to see his face. Harding could detect a gleam be- 
yond the electric in his eyes, and saw that the cour- 
teous bow was quite as eloquent of hatred as of 
politeness. Grant turned away with a contemptuous 
toss of the head, and busied himself about the trap- 
pings of his horse. 

" What commission do you hold in the Mexican 
army?" asked Harding abruptly, after a pause. 

" None whatever," answered the count. 

" Then this is an expedition undertaken on your 
own private account; and"—- he added in a low 
voice—" for your own purposes of revenge." 

"Yon certainly guess well," said De Marsiac, 
with another bow and a courteous smile, " for such 



is the fact. This young man has injured 
vitally; and he is now my prisoner. As for your- 
self, you are at liberty to go whithersoever you may 
choose." 

" A blessed privilege, upon my word !" said Hard- 
ing, as another flash of lightning revealed the scene 
around him. " But I think I should have appreciated 
your kindness rather more highly had you mani- 
fested it sooner." 

" It cannot be helped now," said the count care- 
lessly ; " so I suppose you must even remain with 
us, until such time as we can separate in safety." 

" The water is rising over the ledge !" exclaimed 
one of the men. And so it was — gradually encroach- 
ing, inch by inch, dashing in foam across the comer 
here, there running obliquely along the edge, and 
seeming slowly, but surely, preparing to swallow 
up the forlorn travelers. 

" There is no danger," said the count calmly. 
" The storm is past, and the water will soon subside. 
I see daylight is approaching, too; and when we 
once get a steady view of our situation, we shall 
find some path by which to escape." 

He was right. The dawn had probably appeared 
on the plateau some minutes before it penetrated the 
chasm ; and its strength was now rapidly increasing, 
both by its own advance and the retreat of the clouds 
over the southern sierra. Within a quarter of an 
hour after he made the announcement, the lightning 
was no longer visible, and the cold, damp ^ray of 
the morning stole down the goiige, and revealed the 
full extent of the perils they had passed. 

" If we had had daylight," said the count, gazing 
round, " we should never have escaped : the dark- 
ness, which we considered one of the perils, was in 
fact our chief protection." 

And he might have added, men will oflen brave 
dangers in the dark, the sight of which would appal 
and unnerve them. 

By sunrise — an hour to be determined only by the 
streaks of light among the pines which crowned the 
sierra^ and the kindling colors of the fleecy clouds, 
which had drifted from the storm, and now hung, 
scarcely moving, in mid-air above the mountains— 
the waters had begun visibly to subside; and, so 
rapid was the current, an hour sufficed to reduce the 
torrent to a gentle rivulet again. The large rock, 
which had stopped the progress of the detachment, 
for a time dammed up the water, but a little stream 
quietly worked its way around the western end, 
and, cutting out the loose, gravelly soil, soon washed 
itself a wider bed. The broad sheet, which had 
been dashing over the rock, now trickled faintly 
down its side : anon, this ceased also ; large stones 
began to roll from their foundations into the new 
current; every moment made the passage wider, 
until, at the end of half an hour, another channel 
was formed broad enough for the waters; and the 
stream, pushed from its ancient bed, accommodated 
itself to the change, and once more became the 
sparkling rivulet. The roar of the flood, as it went 
gradually down, was like the moan of a dying wind 
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in a deep forest; and the mildest breath of spring is 
not more gentle in its murmmv, than was the little 
rill, so reoently a furious and oyerwhelming torrent. 

With some difficulty, leading their horses, the 
party clambered down fiom the rock of refuge, and 
gained the lower level. 

" Before we proceed farther," said the count, ad- 
dressing Harding— for he never spoke to Grant — *< I 
must have your parol not to attempt escape : other- 
wise I must resume the precautions, which the loss 
of my men has rendered still more necessary." 

" I thought you had no desire to detain me," said 
Harding. 

« I cannot make the distinction now," answered 
the count, in a low voice ; " but I will explain aAer 
a while." 

*< Shall we give our parol, Grant ?" asked Harding 
of his comrade. 

" I suppose there is no alternative," said the lat- 
ter, as if yielding to the necessity. But this was 
only affectation ; for he, too, saw that he was to be 
taken to the vicinity of Piedritas, whither he was 
not at all unwilling to go — even though he went in 
the inconvenient category of a captive. 

The parol was given and the march resumed. 

An hour's ride brought them near the head of the 
ravine — a point where a precipitous path led up from 
the bed of the stream to a ledge on the mountain's 
side, along which two men might ride abreast — ^with 
a deep abyss upon one hand, and a perpendicular 
crag upon the other. As they gained the shelf, De 
Marsiac paused and called Hardiog forward to his 
side; and, dixecting his lieutenant to ride a few 
paces in the rear with his men and the other pri- 
soner, he thus commenced a conversation with his 
companion — 

*< You seemed to conjecture something of my mo- 
tive in seizing your friend — " 

'*It was only conjecture," said Harding, inter- 
posing. 

*'I presume so," continued the count calmly. 
" But even to form that, you must have had some 
information from Grant— a fact which confirms me 
in the faith tliat I have done fight i^ seiaiog him. 
But, I may possibly be mistaken ; and, if I am, I 
should be very unwilling to detain either you or 
him." 

" Yon do not wish to keep me, as it is," said 
Harding. 

'< No," assented the count ; " but I would rather 
set Grant at liberty with you, if I could ; and I pre- 
sume both he and you would also prefer that course. 
*1 captured him in order to get certain information, 
which concerns me deeply; and if you can give me 
such an account of the matters to which I allude as 
to justify it, I will forthwith send you beth back to 
the vicinity of your army." 

Warding reflected for a few moments in silence. 
He perceived that the count had no suspicion of his 
pretensions to Margarita's hand, and ground his 
teeth when he thought how completely he must 
have been forgotten. But he resolved to keep De 
Marsiac in ignorance, and to turn his evident desire 
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to make a confident of him to the accomplishment 
of his own purposes. Before speaking, however, 
he wished to see his way more clearly. 

*^ You offer a premium for deception," said he, at 
length. 

" I know you well enough," answered the count, 
with a bow, " to be quite sure that if you tell me 
any thing at all, it will be strictly the truth." 

*' Thank you," said Harding, bowing in his turn ; 
" but I do not clearly understand to what matters 
you allude." 

" May I conclude, tHen," asked De Marsiac, " that 
if I explain fully, you will give me the benefit of 
whatever information you may have?" 

"I will answer your questions, at all events," 
Harding replied. 

'< That will be sufficient," said the count ; and he 
commenced — 

"You recollect the young Senorita Eltorena in 
the city ?— the daughter of Colonel Eltorena, whose 
hacienda was — " 

*' I have met her once or twice," said Hardiog 
carelessly. '* Once, I think, in Vera Cruz, and after- 
ward in * the city.' " 

" Well," said the count, " I do not know whether 
you eVer heard that I have some pretensions to her 
hand-" 

"I have heard it— from Grant," said Harding 
quickly. 

<* I have the sanction of her mother," continued 
De Marsiac, " and was, I think, on the point of gain- 
ing her consent also— indeed, I was authorized to 
say she loved me, from her own words — " 

" Infamous perfidy !" exclaimed Harding, with a 
start. 

The count gazed wonderingly at him — surprised 
to see so much emotion in one apparently uninter- 
ested. But attributing it to the information he had 
received from Grant, and his interest in the suit of 
his friend, as Harding hinted, he went on— 

" We were at the Hacienda de los Piedritas^ and 
a few days would have made my happiness com- 
plete—when, one morning, this young man was 
brought to the place, ill with fever. The army 
marched away, commending him to the care of the 
Senora and Margarita— and from that time I had no 
peace. Margarita was feeding and nursing him 
night and day— she had not a moment to spare for 
any one else — ^she would break abruptly away from 
me in the midst of the most interesting conversation 
—she declined our ordinary rambles on the moun- 
tain—she even refused to ride over the grounds ! I 
had dwindled to nothing— was a mere cipher — ^and 
when I mentioned myself or my hopes, she thrust 
this whey-faced Adonis into my teeth with evident 
malice. I could do nothing but wait, with what 
patience I could command, for his recovery and de- 
parture. When he became convalescent she was 
continually vhxh him in the garden. Once I eaw 
him in an attitude of entreaty, and am almost certain 
she was about to throw herself into his arms !" 

Harding dashed his spurs into his horses flanks, 
causing him to bound forward so violently, as almost 
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to throw him from the saddle; but he reooTered 
himself and his steed, and the count went on, too 
much absorbed in his story to observe his compa- 
nion's excitement — 

" M}' approach interrupted them, and broke up the 
tableaUf and from that time till the departure of 
Grant I saw them together no more. Whether thejr 
met or not, I do not know — though I have reason to 
believe they did, at least occasionally. AAer he 
went away, I ranewed my suit, and was coldly re- 
ceived—but I am still at a loss to conjecture what is 
the precise state of things between her and your 
friend. He is now my prisonei^-captured at the 
cost of a dozen lives — but if you can ussure me 
that my suspicions are without foundation, I will 
set him at liberty, and send him back safe to the 
army." 
" But if they are just—" suggested Harding— 
** Then," said the count determinedly, " he shall 
not escape until he shall have renounced all preten- 
sions to the Senorita*s hand, if I should have to keep 
him till my last hour." 

<* He was relating this story to me," said Harding, 
after musing for a few momenu, " when you made 
your onset, and broke off the thread in the middle 
of the narrative. He was certainly much enamored 
of her ; but the interruption prevented my learning 
the result of his suit." 

"Will you be my friend, then," demanded the 
count, turning suddenly toward him, " and ascertain 
the facts forme?" 

" Not so fast," said Harding with a smile. *' I 
will make a stipulation with you : The column from 
whose rear you captured us, is moving on Saltillo, 
with the expectation of meeting the enemy. Now, 
I am anxious to reach my regiment before the 
attack—" 

" You can easily do that," eagerly interrupted the 
count; " for, excepting one thousand cavalry, there 
are no troops north of San Louis. Santa Anna is 
still at that place, and will probably not move in this 
direction for four or five weeks." 

" Very well," said Harding. " Now, if you will 
give me your pledge to release me in time for my 
purpose, I will give you my parol not to leave you 
until I shall have learned how the matter stands, and 
acquainted you with the facts." 

" Concluded !" said the count eagerly ; ** a treaty ! 
Yon have my word of honor to that effect." 

" But," continued Harding, " after riding so long, 
and talking so confidentially with you, I am con- 
vinced that if Grant really considers you his rival, 
it will be useless for me to make any inquiries 'of 
him. His suspicions would be aroused forthwith — 
for he is by no means dull— and my questioning 
might be worse than fruitless." 
" What do you propose, then?" asked the count. 
" Since you were imprudent enough," answered 
Harding, *< to allow Grant to see us talking, the only 
course left open is to resort at once to the SeSorita. 
Yon know I am already slightly acquainted with 
her; and by representing myself as an envoy from 
Grant, will soon be able to gain her confidence. 



That point once gained, the rest will be all plain 
sailing." 

" But how will you account for being in company 
with me?" asked De Marsiac, doubtfully. 

« She must not know," Harding replied, " that I 
am aware of your being in the neighborhood ; yon 
can point out the place, and I will go alooe." 

De Marsiac seemed to have some misgivings about 
the plan; and, probably, had he known Harding's 
thoughts, he would have had more. But, on reflect- 
ing that it was the only chance, and that be coold at 
any time put a period to the mediation, he acceded, 
and the preliminaries were adjusted. 

About an hour before noon- having skirted the 
mountain for twelve or fifteen miles— they entered 
upcHi a broken, undulating region— a sort of depres- 
sion among the hills— where the ridges were flat- 
tened below the general level of the country, aod 
the road became less precipitous. It was, in fact, 
a basin among the mountains, where one might 
imagine a great lake had once been confined by the 
ridges which rise around it; but two gorges, or gaps, 
besides that by which they had approached it, ap* 
parently washed painfully and slowly down by the 
overflowing vraters, now served as aqueducto to the 
plains ; and though two or three rivers here took 
their rise, gathering their torrents from a wide ex- 
tent of mountain, but one was of sufliclent imponanoe 
to receive a name. Even the heavy storm of the 
morning had left them mere rivulets; and that, 
whose furious current had so nearly swept them into 
eternity, could here be crossed dry-shod. Heading 
near this, and running parallel to it for a mile, was 
another, rather larger, which left the basin through 
a garganta^ or narrow pass, directly opposite, and 
wound away through the mountains, seeking the 
plain in a northerly direction. 

" This is the Piedritas,"* said De Marsiac, as he 
led the way down its rocky bank, and turned his 
horse down its channel. "It runs through the 
court-yard of the hadenda of that name, and ulti- 
mately, I believe, finds its way into the Lake of 
Parras. 

It was a beautiful little stream — clear, swift and 
sparkling— not more than five or six inches deep, 
and in width as many feet, except where the rocks 
approached each other, deepening and narrowing 
the channel — and on its bottom the many-colored 
pebbles, from which it took its name, were as clearly 
visible as if the water had been liquid glass. Its 
banks were sometimes so high as to shut out the 
surrounding hills— sometimes so depressed as to 
give them pleasant glimpses down the moss-grown 
gorges and ravines, or along the silvery current of a 
lonely little stream. Above these, scattered and 
straggling along the slopes, but growing thicker to- 
ward the hill-tops, the pines and cedars nodded in 
the wind, or stood erect and motionless as colunms 
of emerald. Upon the peaks and ridges, crest^ 

« Ptedritat vamnu "Utile stones"— nnd the river is so 
named from the heautiful blue and yellow pcbhlea which 
cover its bottom. 
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■nd planws wared to and fro, and from them, 
through the haunted Ptillness, low, sighing murmurs 
floated down the valleys. Stillness and Silence are 
twin-daughters of Solitude, but Sound is their bro- 
ther, and his Toioe is heard even in the desert and 
among the mountains. 

They had been riding in the bed of the stream 
two hours, when, on turning the point of a jutting 
rock, they came suddenly in sight of a tittle ruined 
mill, perched upon an overhanging ledge, and add- 
ing another »hade of desolation to the solitude.* 
Here they found a steep path, leading to the level 
above, and up this De Marsiac turned his horse. 

*'We must take some refreshment and repose 
here,'' he said, drawing his rein as Harding came 
up. " It is but four leagues to ha Embocadura, and 
1 do not wish to arrive until aAer night-fall." 

He sprang to the ground as be spoke, and raising 
a bugle to his lips blew a long, mellow, echoing 
Mast, which resounded in a thousand repetitions, 
lapsing from rock to rock, until it rolled away, dying 
slowly in the distance. The men came straggling 
np the path, and clattering to the ground ; and in five 
minutes all were busy with preparations for the re- 
freshment they BO much needed. Two or three 
goat-herds— wild, ilMooking fellows— emerged from 
the ravines, loaded with goat's flesh and tortillaa ; 
while, from sundry unsuspected places, were pro- 
duced long gourds and leathern bottles, containing 
aguardiente and Parras wine. The peone deposited 
their burdens on the rock and disappeared— the men 
attacked the viands, and half an hour sufficed to 
satisfy their wants. The whole party then lay down 
to sleep; and a deep silence descended upon the 
wild scene, unbroken, save by the murmuring of the 
river, and the heavy breathing of the tired slum- 
berers. The sun wheeled toward the west, and the 
shadows of the taller peaks could be distinguished, 
slowly creeping down the valley. The wind had 
died completely out; the roaring of the pines no 
longer reached the ear, and, in its place, the low 
hamming of insects sounded strange and lonely. 
Nature was slumbering, enchained, beneath the 
silent noontide. 

This continued for about three hours, when De 
Marsiac raised his head from his arm and gaxed 
about over the sleeping group. He then looked to- 
ward the western ridge — beyond which the sun was 
about to sink— and rising from the ground approached 
the place where Harding was reposing with his 
head upon a stone. He stooped to arouse him, but 
be was already awake. 

"Gome," said the count, in a cautious voice. 
"Let us ride on together— Manuel can bring the 
men with Senor Grant afterward. " 

Harding quietly rose to his feet, while the count 
aroused Manuel (the lieutenant) and gave him his or- 
ders. Two or three of the men opened their eyes and 
gazed drowsily around ; but at a sign from De Mar^ 
siac their heads sunk back, and they were asleep 

• *< Bl Molimo Etuantadc,^* or « The Haunted Mill," 
as it is cmlled— for th« loculity is no ficiion. There is a 
pleasant ghost>slory aboat it, which I will tell yoa anon. 



again before he had tuned away. Leading their 
horses down the declivity, they gained the bed of the 
stream and sprang to the saddle. 

*< Two hours' ride," said the count, as they set 
out, " will bring n%XoLa Emhoeadura—^my present 
residence — where you can remain until to-morrow, 
or go on to Loe PiedritaSy as you please." 

"I will be your guest to-night," said Harding, **if 
you will receive me; for both my strength and my 
dress need some renovation." 

" You shall be quite welcome," said the French- 
man, with a bow, as if some valued friend had pro- 
posed to pay him a voluntary visit. 

A little more than the specified two hotnw passed 
away in various, and, indeed, pleasant converse— 
for De Marsiac was a gentleman and a man of the 
world — ^when the count suddenly turned his horse up 
a steep acclivity. Harding followed him, and after 
a brief struggle gained a small table-rock, from 
which he could command a view of one of those 
grand landscapes so common i» that country of 
mountain, plain and river. 

They were upon skirts of the sierra through which 
they had been riding all day, and its broken undula- 
tions extended east and west beyond the reach of 
vision. Between this and a parallel ridge— com- 
mencing, apparently, where the first ended, and cul- 
minating about three leagues from the point wheie 
our friends stood— lay a quiet, peaceful valley, im- 
bosomed among the hills, and carpeted with green. 
The sun was hanging in the hazy atmosphere, in 
the very middle of its western extremity, and his 
softened light— shorn of its dazzling brightness- 
poured, rich and mellow, through the lengthened 
vista— warming the cold gray granite, and impart- 
ing golden hues to hedges, rocks and trees. In the 
dusky east, the timid moon was rising modestly 
above the evening clouds; while in front* almost 
beneath the travelers' feel, unrolled the valley, dot- 
ted here and there by dwellings, to which ** distance 
lent enchantment ;" with avenues, and groves, and 
solitary trees, which, near, or di»tant, could only 
have been beautiful. Along the base of the roek 
upon which they stood, the little river, in whoae 
channel they had been riding, crept now more slowly 
toward the plain ; and, following its silvery current, 
the eye could trace it, glistening among willow 
groves and sedgy banks, until it wound away and 
was lost in the shadowy region toward the setting 
stm. 

Harding was a true lover of the beautiful in na- 
ture and in art ; but, now, his first glance, after his 
eye had taken in' (he general features of the land- 
scape, was along the thread-like stream. He re- 
membered what the count had told him— that it 
flowed througii the court-yard of the hacienda, 
where Maryarita lived— and, with the instinct of a 
lover, he tt once discovered the place. 

It lay about two miles from him, in the very heart 
of the valley, imbowertod among a mass of low 
"greenery," and above this rose a number of stately 
elms, the tallest within view. It was a large build- 
ittg^-or rather a coUectioa of boildinga— occupying 
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the sides of a quadrangular conrt-yardi through the 
middle of which, under two broad gate-ways, ran 
the glistening Piedritas. There were many little 
cottages, or ranekosj in the yicinily, each of which 
was veiled or shaded by a separate grove; and 
around them all, stretching miles away down the 
valley, extended green and well kept fields, through 
which an hundred artificial streams were winding- 
while along the banks of each were growing hedge- 
rows of graceful, waving willows. Over the whole 
scene the veil of age was thrown ; but weather- 
stains and hanging moss were gilded by the evening 
sun, till every mark of time and decay became an- 
other point of beauty. 

" A lovely scene, is it not?" said De Marsiac, 
when Harding, having gaxed long at the haeUnda^ 
turned toward the east. 

"Beautiful exceedingly!" warmly assented the 
latter. " I saw it about six weeks ago ; but then it 
had nothing like the charm which I find in it now." 

" At that timet" said the count, " you were sur- 
rounded by the disenchanting influences of an army; 
and however much a column of soldiers may add to 
the picturesque in a wild mountain scene, it only 
detracts from that which depends for its beauty 
chiefly upon its peaoefulness. But you have not yet 
observed Embocadura; it lies here to the right, 
against the mountain." 

Harding turned his face in the direction indicated, 
but could at first see nothing, save a dense grove of 
tropical trees, of which those nearest him swept 
with their branches the face of a cliflf, which termi- 
nated the mountain and furnished a limit to the val- 
ley. On looking more closely, however, he could 
observe the moss-covered walls of what seemed a 
very old place, and, following the direction of the 
fragments that met his view, he could trace the line 
of a parallelogram— one side of which was formed 
by the cliff— and within this he saw parts of nume- 
rous buildihgs. Along the western wall ran the 
little river, washing its foundations, and crossed by 
a draw-bridge, which was now raised. The lands 
in the vicinity, excepting a few small fields, were 
much neglected— the hedges ragged and untrimmed, 
and the walls crumbling to ruins. Many of the 
ranches were untenanted; the roofii of several had 
fallen in, and smoke— the most cheerful incident to 



such a landscape— was seen isaniag from only those 
nearest to the mansion. But these things only added 
to the picturesque effect— famishing the element of 
decay, to complete the character of the aoena. 

*' It seems negleoted," said Harding. 

" It belonged," replied the ooont, " before I bought 
it, to a decayed family— and is, even now, a fit em- 
blem of their fortunes. If I remain in the neighbor- 
hood, I shall endeavor to reclaim it." 

" And your remaining, I preeume," said Harding, 
*' depends somewhat upon the result of my mission 
yonder." 

*' Yes— let us ride down." 

They descended, winding round the moontaia 
spurs, until they gained the level of the valley, and 
then, turning sharply to the right, soon found them- 
selves on the bank of the river, opposite the draw- 
bridge. A blast from De Hiarsiac's bugle brought 
two men to the wall, and with much rattling of 
chains and creaking of pulleys, the platform was 
lowered to iu place. They rode across without 
ceremony, and soon found themselves in tlie count's 
temporary home. There was much in its decay, in 
the signs of warlike preparation, and in the miwraUe 
look of the domestics, to furnish food for the reflec- 
tions of a man of thought; but Harding was too 
much fatigued to pause long upon any scene, how- 
ever suggestive or impressive. 

They passed in, and by night-fall were seated— 
the captive and the captor— amicaUy at a well 
loaded board. The meal was speedily dispatched; 
and aAer a'quiet stroll with a cigar, upon the walls, 
which Harding found of great thidmess, they re- 
tired to rest. An hour or two afterward, the party 
who had been left at El Mdino clattered o>ver the 
bridge with their prisoner, and filled the place with 
commotion. This, however, soon subsided, sad 
before midnight the scene lay under the calm, cold, 
moon as quietly as if no one had breathed within. 

The sun had been shining down the valley several 
hours, when Harding was aroused by the oount. A 
hasty breakfast was dispatched, and then momting 
his horse, which he found saddled at the door, he 
shook De Marsiac's hand, and rode slowly away to- 
ward La Hacienda de los Piedritas. 

\To he contintud. 



SONNET. 



BT X. OAKXS SMITH. 



I do not grieve at taking vows before fihou doit take them, bnt at the doubt which it implies. Skloiu to Abelard, 



Majxbtic grows the eoul where love abides : 
He doth rebuke all show, and guileful art, 
Creating such true nobleness of heart, 
That oar poor woman toys he sternly chides, 
Aa we did walk with Oods ; for Love derides 
All power save that of Fate. Pulaeleaa, apart, 
We Pares weave— the heavens and earth may start, 



And they regard not what the fabric bides 
Here, the weird Sisters far above all will 
Or let of mine, have bonnd me so to thee, 
I have no impnlse left to do the wrong- 
Yet better is the pang thy donbts distil, 
Unworthy thee. The convent wall would be 
Of little worth, if Troth than it were not more stroeg. 
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THE QUORNDON HOUNDS; 

OR A VIRGINIAN'S DEBUT AT MELTON MOWBRAY. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TBS CLUB-SOOM. 

Who does not know what Melton Mowbray was? 
Not Melton Mowbray of these degenerate days, but 
the Melton Mowbray, when the Squiek used to 
squeal^ Goodrick and Holyoke and Forester— not 
Franl'i by the way, bnt my lord— and Alvanley and 
Campbell of Saddell, and Valentine Magher— the 
bruisingest of bruising riders— and Musgrave of the 
north, Peyton and Gardner, and ill-natured Bru- 
denell, and good-natured Jem M'Donald, and fiAy 
others, we could write of an' we would, to ride— 
ay r to sqtiMl and to ride to the ladies*— \o Osbal- 
distone's lady-pack. Nothing ever ran on earth like 
those fleet, glossy, graceful darhngs; nothing ever 
will run like them on earth again ; for like larking 
ladies, as they were, they almost invariably ran 
away! 

It was in Melton Mowbray, then, in the good days 
when George the Fourth was king— before the world 
had heard tell of any of the ists or »^»u— when men 
feared their God, honored their king, went to church 
o' Sundays, and drank their port at dinner, without 
once dreaming that they were behind the age, much 
less that they were robbers, insomuch as they owned 
goodly acres; or habitual drunkards, insomuch as 
they preferred Bordeaux to milk and water, and old 
October to the then unsung and unhonored Croton. 

It was in Melton Mowbray, then, on a dark, driz- 
zling Saturday night, in the latter end of November, 
1830, that we will take a peep into the interior of 
the Melton Club-room. 

There; it is, as you see, a large, substantially fur- 
nished, well-lighted room ; prepared with especial 
reference to comfort, but very little heed to show. 
The carpets are of the softest, the arm-chairs of the 
easiest, the grates are replenished with piles of Can- 
nel coal, blazing as if they would outvie the hun- 
dreds of wax candles ; the arm-chairs are filled, the 
sofas occupied, the tables surrounded by the first 
men in England ; the first in birth and breeding, as 
in bearing and appearance— many the first in talent, 
as in rank ; some with hard-earned and world-wide 
reputations; and yet, in the means and appliances for 
their comfort, there is none of that ostentatious dis- 
play of glass and gilding, of satin and velvet, of buhl 
and marquetry, which is to be seen with us in the 
town-house of every fidh-rate merchant prince, who 
is to-day a millionaire, to-morrow a bankrupt and a 

* It was tho praetice of that eonmininate sportBinan 
and grcAt hantsman to work, feed, and Indge his dng-pack 
Mnd bitch-pnek Mparatelf^ instead of ating the two sexes 
promiscaoasly. The ladus were the lovo and delight of 
all trae sportsmen ; and in Northamptonshire and Leices- 
tenhire their fume mtUI live till doomsday. 



beggar ; nay! even in the saloon of every transient 
steamboat that plies, laden with emigrants and 
traders, trappers and miners, backwoodsmen and 
blacklegs, aver the glittering waters of our great 
western lakes. 

A few fine pictures on the walls, by Iiawrenoe or 
Sir Joshua, by Stobbs and Cooper and Landseer, 
portraits these of distinguished Nimrods of their 
day, masters of packs, or followers of the Quom, 
those of their favorite companions and allies, the 
horses that lived to the end of the longest run, the 
hounds that ran the fleetest and the truest ; but no 
mirrors of plate-glass, wherein Groliah might have 
viewed himself entire, horsed on a charger up to his 
colossal frame ; no cornices of carven gold ; no tables 
of invaluable porphyry, or consoles of Rasstan 
malaehite. 

Two or three whist*tables are distinguished easily 
enough, by the gravity and silence of their occupants ; 
two or three more, merrier and more noisily sur- 
rounded, where ecart% is in full blast— at one of the 
first, that down-looking, light-haired, uneyebrowed 
man, with a voice clear and soft as a silver trumpet, 
a voice whose pleadings, it is said, no woman ever 
heard and resisted— you would pass him in a crowd 
utterly unnoticed, yet he has broken more hearts 
and ruined more reputations than any man in Eng- 
land—that is Henry de Roos, untainted as yet by the 
infamy which in after days tarnished the ermine of 
his baronial robes, and known only as the best and 
luckiest whist-player, the man most d bonnes fof 
tunes of all in, or out of, London. 

Opposite him, that handsome, large-built man, 
with the aquiline nose and well-opened eye, the 
most aristocratic air and bearing, yet the openest 
and most kindly manner, that is the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the dashing Worcester of past days, never to 
be forgotten as the best-natured of the dandies. 
Two Georges fill the party quarre, the handsome 
and elaborately got up Anson, with his finely chiseled 
but somewhat unmeaning features; and his small, 
natty, well dressed vis'O^s, the prince of sports- 
men and goodfellows, the deepest of betters, and 
most unmoved of losers, then something new upon 
the turf, George Payne of Selby. That slovenly, 
nay, almost dirty, person who has just backed De 
Roos so heavily against Tom Gascoigne, is the well 
known baronet Sir William Ingilby, so well known 
for his naive replies, in after days, oo the De Roos 
investigation, whereby he avowed that, when a 
friend, who had detected the unhappy baron in the 
act of cheating, asked his advice as to what should 
be done, he advised him " always to be his partner, 
or to back him." 
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Perhaps, already he suspects him ; at all events 
he backs him; and lo! he has won, for Tom is 
shelling out the bank notes to a heavy figure. 

About that other table, larking and laughing mer- 
rily over their pool at ecartd, are a younger party, 
Gardner and the M' Donalds, Dick Gascoigne, and 
Mount Sandford, Foljambe and Charley Sutton, all 
except the first named merry, and more elated with 
their fun than minding the game, or caring about 
the winnings ; but Gardner's brow is bent, and his 
expression dark and sullen ; his mind is on his win- 
nings, and he plays, as he rides, boldly and very 
well, but with a cold, ill-natured, sulky resolution, 
as imlike as possible to the fierce, rash, furious 
style which marks his rival, equally in daring horse- 
manship and desperate bad temper— the most un- 
popular man in England, then known as Brudenell, 
now worse known as Cardigan. 

There again, at another whist table, with his hat 
palled down over his dogged, saturnine features, 
and his dark claret colored cut-away— that is the 
clever, wayward, cross, and fitful John George 
Lambton, not yet Lord Durham ; and opposite to 
him, with small pinched face, that you scarcely 
know whether to call plain or handsome, and an air 
most faAtiduous, if you should not rather call it con- 
temptuous, sits most eccentric of all talents, most 
talented of all eccentrics, Tom Duncombe. 

The very fat man, Lambton*s partner, is the bon 
vivant, the wit, the welter weight, the friend, under 
an older dynasty of fashion, of Brummel and the 
prince, and still the cream of the cream of the Lon- 
don world, and the slashingest heavy weight in all 
Leicestershire, that is Lord Alvanley; he who pro- 
posed to amend the constitution of the natural and 
civil year, by having all the frost and snow of the 
former, all the Sundays of the latter, gathered into 
the months of April, May, June and July, so that 
neither weather nor worship should interfere with 
the 8ports«man's occupation, from the first of shoot- 
ing on the moors in August until the last pf fox- 
hunting in March. 

He with a chin almost as long as that of Titus 
Gates, of ill memory, making his mouth appear to 
be in the centre of his face, that is Molyneux, ex- 
cept his father SeAon, the best finger on four horses 
in the kingdom, and second to very few at a brook 
or a bullfinch. 

Mu!>grave and Magher, G<x)drick and Hdyoke sit 
in close conclave with the Squire, discussing points 
of bone and muscle, breeding and blood, as if the 
nation's weal thereon depended, in low tones, of 
which nothing escaped to the general ear, except 
now and then some such phrase as " splendid arm" 
—"why, yes; a little cross-made, but monstrous 
power, and then such a stride" — or, " no — by Timo- 
leon out of an Orville mare," or something of simi- 
lar import relating to, what was to those most veri- 
table members of the equestrian order, the only 
serious subject of thought and object of life. 

Others of less note, younger, yet ardent votaries 
of the cha»e, were lounging about, sipping coflTee or 
cura9ao, chatting of the news of the day, the best 



run of the season, which had occurred on that very 
Saturday; whose horse had lived to the end of it; 
how Osbaldistone's "Clasher" had cleared the 
Union Canal lock between Turlangton and Countis- 
thorpe, twenty- five feet of bright water in his stride; 
how many of his ribs, or whether it was his coilar* 
bone, Grantley Berkeley broke in that tremendous 
push over the park-gate below Amesby; whose 
wife it was Jem Trevor had run away with ; and 
whether Schwarlzenbergh was going to marry Lady 
Ellenborough, or if it was true that he had got the 
emperor to forbid it. 

Some of the old hands were beginning to talk 
about going home, and many of the young ones were 
ordering broiled bones and deviled lobsters, mulled 
Burgundy or iced hock, to be prepared in the dining- 
room, with a passing remark that it would not much 
matter if there should be a spice of headache the 
next morning, as it was Sunday and there would be 
nothing to do. 

*' Quite right," said Alvanley laughing, as be got 
up from his whist-table, and pocketed Lambtoo's 
sovereigns, " quite right Charley; for my own part, 
I find it vastly improving^ as the Methodists call it, 
to have a little headache on Sunday morning; it 
promotes repentance so much, and I make it a prac- 
tice always to repent on Sundays. I think, in fact, 
that the bishops ought to have it seriously recom- 
mended. I '11 speak to Sydney Smith about it^ whea 
I see him next." 

*' About what, my lord?" said a tall, elegantly 
shaped, slender man, whose black coat, though it 
was cut in rather sporting style, proved his cloth; 
and who was no other than that splendid horseman, 
and yet more splendid whip, Algernon Peyton, Rec- 
tor of Fen Drayton. " It is something new for you 
to meddle with church matters, since the bishops 
refused to concentrate the Sundays for you. What 
do you want the bench of incurables to recommend 
now?" 

" Only getting drunk on Saturday nights," cried 
Gardner, with a rude, coarse laugh, " in order to 
promote repentance on Sunday mornings; what do 
you think of it, most reverend?" 

" I do n't think it would do at all," said Chester- 
field, who had been standing stupidly, and half 
sulkily, listening without speaking, suddenly giving 
tongue. "Not at all, for gentlemen; the lower 
orders always get drunk on Saturday." 

"A very sage remark, Ches.," replied Castle- 
reagh, with a light laugh, for, though they were 
great allies, he never missed a chance of giving a 
tlap to the stupid, haughty don. "On the same 
principle, of course, you never dine or sup on Satur- 
day nights, for that is the night par exetlUnee on 
which those poor devils do sup, if they sup at all." 

"By the same rule, gentlemen must never kiss 
their wives on Saturday nights," said Tom Gas- 
coigne. 

" Tom, you are, out of all reckoning, behind the 
day," returned Castlereagh. " Gentlemen of Ches's. 
order never kiss their wives. Other men's wives 
are your only Chesterfieldian kissing." 
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What remark the snob nobleman would hare 
made to this gentle cat is unfortonately lost to the 
world in getieral, and to the readers of Graham in 
particular; ror, at this moment, the door opened, 
and there appeared on the threshold a very good- 
looking and exceedingly gentlemanly person, of 
small and rather slender frame, but exquisitely made 
both for grace and power, with dark, curling hair, 
dark, oriental eyes, and a slightly Asiatic cast of 
features, set off by a small penciled moustache and 
imperial. 

He had a traveling cap on his head, and a dark 
cloth pelitfe, lined throughout with the most superb 
sables, over a plain evening dress. 

Scarcely had he shown himself before he was 
hailed by a perfect tumult of welcome and congratu- 
lation, proving the extreme popularity of the new 
comer. Popular indeed he was, none ever more 
so, or more deservedly so, as every one will admit, 
who remembers, or is so happy as to know, the 
Count Matuschevitz. 

A finished and thorough gentleman, as all Bussian 
gentleman we have ever teen invariably are; a 
man of profound accomplishment; of singular skill 
as a linguist, speaking every modem tongue with 
the fluency and ease of a native ; a diplomatist of 
perfect Jlnease^ though at the period of which we 
mrritehis abilities in that line were undeveloped; 
he was, in addition to all this, as agreeable an asso- 
ciate, as amiable a companion, and as good a fellow 
aa ever was sent to represent one foreign power 
near the court of another. 

At this particular time, the diplomatic situation of 
the Count Matuschevitz was somewhat anomalous; 
for. although he was known to be connected with 
the embassy, at the head of which then was the 
magnificent Prince Lieven, his duties were singu- 
larly unburthensome, his sole occupations seeming 
to be killing the time by means of all those stirring 
and athletic exercises, games and sports, which have 
in all ages, and under all sovereigns, been the pecu- 
liar favorites of the manly aristocracy of old England. 

In after daya it came out, that the avocations and 
duties of the gay and gallant count were identical ; 
and that the best fchot, the best rider, the best fencer, 
tennis-player, sparrer, in the Russian empire, he 
was sent by the great and shrewd ruler of that won- 
derful semi-baibarous power, all of whose rulers 
seem to be, by hereditary right and the grace of 
God, great and wise, and shrewd and crafty, for the 
express end and purpose of riding and shooting, 
sparring and fencing himself into the good graces of 
the English gentry and nobility ; and so becoming 
the attsociate of tJieir private hours, and the judge of 
their characters, to a degree miattainable by the en- 
voys of any other court. 

How far Nicholas succeeded in his purpose it is 
not within the scope of this paper to divulge ; but 
this much is certain, that, although in the omnibus 
box at the opera, in the drawing-rooms, or ball- 
rooms of the metropolis, the French or the Italian, 
the Austrian or the Prussian envoys and attaches 
might keep pace with clever Russian, in the recess 



of Parliament, when the peen shoot pheasants, and 
the members fox hunt, they had no more chance 
with Matufchevitz, than a French hoootur would 
have had with Tom Crib; or a French jocAn with 
Jim Robinson or Chiffney, in the pig-skin. 

To this day and hour, no Frenchman, not even 
the admirable Crichton of the nineteenth century, 
the imitated but inimitable D'Orsay, has ever been 
known to get even tolerably well across a country. 
It is not pluck they lack, nor horsemanship— their 
cavalry are better ridera than the English— but 
somehow or other it is not in them--4hey have n't 
got the goy still less the judgment and the coolness, 
the head, the hand, and the seat, which must be 
combined to carry a man well across the country in 
the pig-skin upon the back of a flyer. 

Multitudinous Frenchmen can pop over rabbits 
in a furze brake, slaughter pheasants at a battue, 
shoot hares from behind a rock or a bush, lying 
perdUf at a dead aim ; but when we see one French- 
man, bom and bred in la belU Praneti, do his day's 
walking and day's shooting in good style on the 
moors^throw a fly neatly over a trout stream— or 
ride, as we have said, even tolerably well across a 
country, we shall expect the next morning to see a 
blackamoor washed white, and a leopard diange his 
spots. 

But this little digression finished, we return to 
our muttons, and bqor to assure the reader that if no 
Frenchman ever had the go in him for Leicester- 
shire, the Russian Matuschevitz had it in perfection. 

If at first the old stagera laughed in their sleeves 
at the somewhat dragoon seat, the tiif of the toe only 
in the stirrup, the heel well sunk and tumed out- 
ward, and the too accurately manege style of the 
whole seat and tum out, no one could deny the un- 
mistakable firmness of that seat at the stiffest fence 
or widest brook ; no one could question the quick- 
ness and lightness of the finger in a difficulty; no 
one could doubt the pluck—that truly English 
quality— with which he resumed his seat after the 
most weltering fall, and crammed, without flinching 
or craning, his half-blown beast at the next bull- 
finch. 

In a short time, too, the one obnoxious thing, the 
seat and style were altered. The count was too 
thorough a horseman not to perceive and aSopt at 
once the superiority of the English jockey seat over 
the dragoon— or continental— style, whether in a 
race over the flats or in getting across a country. 

Before his first season was complete, his bent 
knee, home foot in the stirrup, and low bridle-hand 
were as correct, as his pluck and daring bad from 
the firat been undeniable. The count had ridden, 
booted and spurred, in jockey -tope and white leathers, 
into the most intimate affections of the sporting aris- 
tocracy of England. 

Loud, therefore, was the burst of afl^ctionate 
greeting, from young and old, dandy or country gen- 
tleman, that greeted Matuschevitz as he made his 
entree into the dub-room, expected indeed, but 
greeted as if unexpected, and at once the observed 
of all observers. 
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"So you have oome at latt, ooont. We had al- 
most given you ap, but better late than never," ez* 
claimed one. 

** Deuoed well mounted though, now that yon have 
come,'* cried another. 

" Yea, indeed, they came in ten days ago,'' said 
Jem McDonald ; " Alick and I went down to look 
at them last Sunday. Your fellow, Martindale, is 
getting famously forward with them." 

*< You 're too late, Matuschevitx, for the best thing 
we 're like to have this season. One day too late," 
said Valentine Magher. " Only this morning. From 
the gorse above Tnrlangton, into the vale, across the 
canal-lock toward Amesby village, through the park, 
and ran into him in a grass field on the hill over 
Countisthorpe, twelve miles and a half as the crow 
flies, without a single check, in an hour and ten 
minutes." 

" The cream of every thing in the shape of fox- 
hunting," said Sir James Mufigrave. 

" The worse lock mine," said the count laughing, 
as he at length got an opportunity of getting in a 
word, after undergoing the extremity of hand-shak- 
ing, divesting himself of his sable cloak, and en- 
sconcing himself in an arm-chair by the fire. " But 
we must try to OMke up for it, yet. What are you 
going to do for us ^o-morrow, squire?" he con- 
tinued, speaking perfectly good English, without the 
slightest foreign accent. " No, not to-morrow, for 
that, as the lawyers say, is dies non, but on 
Monday." 

" Something good if we 've any luck," squeaked 
Osbaldiston. "Wymondham village is our meet, 
and if we find a good fox we may take you across 
the Whissendine, and down into the vale, count." 

"That gray will be the thing for Monday, Ma- 
tuschevitz," said Harry Groodrick, the best judge 
of a weight-carrier in the country, unless it were 
Magher. " He is a magnificent brute, such power 
and such breeding, too; he would carry my sixteen 
stone just as easily as your twelve. Take my ad- 
vice, and ride him on Monday; the vale will be 
devilish heavy after these rains, and the brooks are 
all bankfull." 

" No, Sir Harry, Martindale's commands are the 
brown mare, and the dark-chesmut, for the second 
horse f and, you know, Martindale brooks no ques- 
tion of supremacy in his department." 

" Oh 1 Martindale be hanged ; ride the gray ; he ia 
out and out the best of the lot ; though the lot ia a 
prime one." 

" Sorry you think so, for the gray i»— " 

"Is what?" asked half a dozen eager voices. 
" There is nothing wrong about him, I 'U be 
awom," 

" I»-not mine." 

" None of them are, for that matter, I fancy," said 
the laird of Saddell ; " I suppose Tilbury horsee you 
as usual; and be has done wonders for you this 
year. By the bye, what a lot of them you 've got; 
I counted fifty-six as they came in, beside hacks." 

"He is not Tilbury's either. There were two 
lots together; only thirty of them are mine. I wish 



he was mfaie, but I can 't get him, thoogk I bid five 
hundred for him at sight, without trial." 

"Why, whoae the devil is he then! He looks 
too high bred for a provincial ?" 

" Are we to have a new snob, oomt, tliia aeaaon?" 
asked ill-natured Gardner, with a coarse oath; he 
was expelled from Eton for foul langoaga. "We've 
had no one to roast, this year and more." 

"The gray belongs to Mr. Fairfax," ansfweied 
the Russian quietly, "and from all that I have 
heard, I do n't think he will do very well for roast- 
ing. Lord Gflurdner." 

" No, indeed, will he not," said Dick Gaaeoagae. 
" Tom is the best man in Yorkshire, and neither 
Gardner nor any one else will ride much befoe 
him. But I had no notion Tom was coming hers. 
I heard from him ten days ago, and he said nothing 
about leaving Yorkshire." 

" I do n't believe, Gasooigne, he ever was in York- 
shire in all his life," answered Matnsohevits with s 
smile. 

" What, not Tom Fairfax of NewUm Kyne ?" 

" Certainly not Tom Fairfax of Newton Kyne, bm 
Percy Fairfax of Aocomac." 

"OfAco— what?" 

" Who the deuce is Percy Fairfax?" 

" Where the devil is Accomao ?" 

" Is that place with an unpraaomoeable name ia 
Siberia, count?" 

" By no means, it is in Virginia." 

"Where's that?" asked Chesterfield, whose he- 
reditary senatorship had not carried with it any geo- 
graphical lore, either hereditary or acquired. 

"Oh! don't you know that?" cried Ranelagh 
scornfully. I thought every one knew that— it 's a 
place somewhere in Italy ; I know I used to read 
about it in the Roman history." 

" ExacUy, Ran," said Tom Gasooigne, Im^hiag, 
as was every one in the room at this strange jumble. 
" The capital of Vdcia, the grand-duke of it is Co- 
riolanus— or— iio, he died the other day, I thiak; 
did he not, Matusohevitz? You Russiana are al- 
ways marvelousiy posted up in history one way or 
other. 

" To answer all your questions at once; for, not 
being absolutely posted up to the extent for which 
you give me credit, I made some inquiries abom 
Colonel Fairfax, whom I met a fortnight or three 
weeks ago at the Travelers^to answer all your 
questions at once, Aocomac is a county in Virginia ; 
this Viiginia is not, Lord Ranelagh, a place in Italy, 
but one of the United States of North America; and 
Colonel Perey Fairfax is now Secretary of Legation 
near the Court of St James. He has been for some 
time with Mr. Rush at Paris, and has just been ap- 
pointed to London." 

" The devil ! a live Yankee !" 

"How the deuce came he by two such names as 
Perey and Fairfax?" asked Chesterfield, who had 
read the peerage as well as the turf register. " The 
fellow must be an impostor." 

" I rather think not," interposed Lambton, proving 
then that he did know something about American 
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hislary, as he proved aflerwaid, as Earl of Durham, 
that he knew nothing i^nt Canadian politics. " I 
rather think you will find» Chesterfield," he con- 
ti&iied, with a sweet neer on his eynieal yet half- 
handsome fiuitures, "that, about the time when a 
noble ancestor of yours was dancing and making 
6on'-mot9 with De Grammont and the other wits and 
bloods—as it was then the fashion of the day to call 
tbem-^f King Charles the Second's court, the near 
descendants, who have now both become, by chance 
of blood, the right heirs male of the Earls Percy and 
the Barons Fairfax, emigrated to Virginia and 
founded families. I suppose this gentleman belongs 
to that lineage, count.** 

" Precisely so. Fairfax on the father's side, Percy 
OQ the mother*B." 

** I thought as much when I heard you speak of 
him. And what sort of person is he ?'* 

" Very much eommt il /aut; handsome enough, 
SAd good manners; tant toit peu French, rather 
than English, in his manner; and perhaps a little 
too finished in his English ; yet on the whole very 
'vrell— e fine young man I should call him, and I 
fancy, a good fellow." 

" What do you mean by too finished in his Eng- 
lishj count?" asked Gardner, who was no great dab 
at speaking, and no hand at all at spelling, the ver- 
nacular — " that must be Tory funny." 

*<0h! I don't know exactly; he uses too long 
"words perhaps; he says * extraordinary' when we 
•hould say * odd,' and * lovely' where we would say 
* preUy ; ' and he calls * the blacks' * our colored popu- 
lation.' But it only soimds quaint; no one would 
call it vulgar or afiected, and on the whole, Gardner, 
I would not advise you to try to roast him." 

« By !" exclaimed the peer, with an oath, " I 

shan't try it. I have not the least taste for blunder- 
busses in a saw-pit." 

<<He would hardly need those," said the Russian, 
" though he (ooks likely enough to use them on oc- 
casion. He did shoot a couple of French fellows, I 
believe, in some barbarous barrier duel which they 
foroed on him, before his breakfast. But he can 
shoot well enough vrith pistols, in ail conscience. I 
saw him beat Horatio Ross, the other day, at 
twenty paces; and, after that, shoot a tie with 
D'Orsay." 

<< What keeps D'Orsay in town ?" asked Chester- 
field. 

<'Fear of his tailor, I believe," said Matusche- 
▼iU. " But they say that Wilton and Pembroke are 
going to pay his debts, so you may look for him 



" But tell us some more about the Yankee ? Is he 
qoanelsome that you put Gardner on his guard 
against him ?" 

<* Not in the least, so far as I have ever seen; but 
then, you know, Gardner sometimes is a little. Nor 
did I put him on his guard against Colonel Fairfax, 
only against roasting him. I like Fairfax very 
much, as you will judge when I tell you he came 
with me from London in my britcka, and we have 
taken houee and stables together ibr the season." 



Then you know him very well?" 

''As well as one knows a man he has known 
three weeks," 

"Rich ?" asked stingy Gardner. 

" Far ditu ! I never asked him." 

" No ; but yon might have guessed." 

« I left that for him to do." 

"Good heaven ! You don't mean to say that he 
^guestsa,* and drawls, and talks through his nose, 
like Matthews in Jonathan W. Doubikins. I shall 
die of laughing if he does, though I were sure to be 
shot for it the next minute," said Tom Donoombe. 

" No. I was only joking of course. He speaks 
as well as you do." 

"Devilish inquisitive, o£ course," said Gardner 
once again, nothing abashed as yet — for, to say the 
simple truth, it does take a good deal to abash him. 

"He never asked me if yon were rich, Lord 
Grardner," Matuschevitx answered, quietly and 
drily ; for he disliked that worthy about as much as 
his good-natuTO and careless temper allovred him to 
dislike any body. 

" There now, for heaven's sake, Gardner, don't 
ask any more questions to-night," cried Tom Gas- 
coigne, laughing enoqgh to split his sides, "I 
should think you 'd got enough to satisfy a doiea 
Yankees." 

"I shall ask as many more questions as I please, 
and I do n't see that I 've^t any thing, as yon call 
it." 

" Oh ! do n't you ?" said Tom quietly, " pray ask 
more then ; I dare say the oount will answer you, 
and it 'a very droll." 

" That will be as I please," grumbled the other 
doggedly, and walked off into the dining-room, 
where he called for a glass of brandy and water, 
drank it by himself, and stalked away, as it seemed, 
to the regret of nobody. 

"Well," said the riding Russian, breaking the 
silence that ensued on his lordship's departure, " you 
are a very hospitable set of follows, certainly; for 
here I have been an hour and a half, talking myself 
hoarse, and hungry as a man who has not eaten a 
mouthful but one tough mutton-chop at < the Cock at 
Eaton,' since breakfast, and not one of yon have 
offered me a glass of wine, or a mouthfiil of sup- 
per." 

" It 's your own fault, count, for amusing us with 
such inventions about nobly-bom and highly-bred 
Yankee secretaries. I believe they are all sheer 
imagination. But come along, we ordered some 
deviled lobsters, and broiled bones, and Grey an- 
nounced the arrival this afternoon of some real Gd- 
chesters. There is a batch of capital Chablis in ice, 
and some of Mettemich's own Johannisberger, 
which Sefton sent down the other day to Alvanley. 
Come aloag, if you '11 tell us the truth about this 
Virginian phoenix, we '11 feed you to your heart's 
desire." 

" Not a word till I have eaten, and more especially 
drank. My tongue cleaves to my jaws." 

And thereupon they adjourned to the dining-room, 
and for a short time nothing was heard but the duok- 
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in; of corks drawn from the long necks, and the 
clash of knives, till the ardor of eating was repressed 
on all sides; and then, once more, Matuschevitz 
was besieged by inquiries anent this new arriver at 
the head-quarters and capital of foz>hunting, by 
general consent of the world ciyilized or savage. 

*' Upon my word, I can tell you very little more 
about him than I have told already. He brought me 
letters from Charles de Mornay, and from our em- 
bassy, the Duchess de Dino and the Vaudreuils 
knew him in Paris*, and Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
recommended him to Seflon and Hertford; so that, 
of course, he is comme il faut. I think he has got 
letters for you, too, duke," he added, turning to 
Beaufort. " I really think he will be an acquisition 
to our society. He is yoimg and fresh, without 
being in the least raw ; enjoys every thing without 
being bois^terous, and is fastidious enough without 
being Uazi. I am sure he is good-humored, for I 
flaw him lose eight thousand the other night to Dick 
Mildmay at eearte^ without seeming to care whether 
he won or lost." 
"Are you in earnest?" 

" Upon my honor ! He gave his check for it on 
Goutts ; and as Dick had not seen such a sight for 
many a day, he took a cab at ten o'clock, and they 
paid it without looking at it." 

"Ah!" said Duncombe, "that comes of *the 
colored population,' count. A tobacco estate or a 
sugar plantation is your true El Dorado now-a- 
days.'» 
"Can he ride?" asked Magher. 
" He siti* hi.4 hack well enough, and has got a nice 
light hand. He talks modestly enough about it 
though, and speaks of the wild Virginia bush-hunting 
as a poor school for Leicestershire. But, on the 
whole, I think he will g^. He is a capital judge of 
horse-flesh, and does not stand for prices. He is 
better mounted than I am, and you know I give 
what I am asked." 

" Yes ! yes ! Are you horsed by Tilbury this year, 
or do you ride your own?" 

" A little of both. I have twelve of my own and 
eighteen of his. Mine are the best, though ; yet not 
quite so good as Fairfax's." 

" We must call upon him, I suppose," said several 
voices. 

"Certainly. Certainly. By what Matuschevitz 
says he must be a trump." 

" Suppose you and he excuse a short notice, and 
dine with me to-morrow," said Chesterfield, on 
whom the loss and prompt payment of the eight 
thousand had made some impression. "I have a 
iew friends of yours, only half a dozen or so ; Greorge 
Anson, Beaufort, Duncombe, Alick McDonald, Fo- 
rester, and Alvanley. Lady Chesterfield sees some 
people in the evening, and it may amuse your friend 
as it is Sunday and a blank evening. Mention it to 
him, and I will call upon him in the morning and do 
the formal. What say yon ?" 

"Oh, for myself, that 1 shall be charmed. For 
Fairfax, of course I can*t answer; but I am sure he 
has no engagement, and I have no doubt he will be 



delighted to make his debut under the auspices of 
such beaux yeuxy as will shine upon him at your 
table." 

" I consider it an affair Jinisksdj as the Freneh 
say," answered Chesterfield. "And in the mean- 
time, I shall say good*night, for it has grown late 
while we have been talking about your great Vir- 
ginian." 

" By the bye ! they used to call somebody tkaty 
did n't they ?" asked Ranelagh. " Who was it ?" 

^'On€ General Washington," replied Lambton, 
coolly. 

" Oh, yes ! so it was ; that 'II do to Ulk to him 
about." 

" Admirably. But do n't aay any thing about Bom 
to him." 

"Why not? Who-was Ross ?" 

"Why he tooJh Washington." 

" The devil he did. Well, your a good fellow, 
after all, to tell me ; for, just as likely as not I should 
have said something; and, if he is such a shot, it 
would be a bore to be killed for a blunder." 

" Much worse than to be laughed at, hey. Ran?" 

"I believe you." 

" Why yes, as to that, you 're like the eels." 

"What eels?" 

"Used to it, you know. Ha! ha! Well, good- 
night." 

"Good-night, every body." 

So they parted. 

CHAPTER n. 

THE VIRGINIAN. 

Breakfast was over in the snug hunting-quarters of 
Count Matuschevitz and hisViiginian friend, although 
the materials had not yet been removed ; and the 
remnants of the cold grouse pie, the rogiums au 
vin d« madere, the omelette aux huitres, the choco- 
late-pot, and the two empty long-ne^ks, redolent 
still of the bouquet of chateau margauz, still spoke 
volumes for the nature of the feed which had been set 
before the representatives of the two most opposite 
powers, the greatest despotism and the only republie 
of the modern world. It was a calm, soft, genial 
morning, such as is rarely seen in England during 
the dull and depressing month of Deeember--the 
month par excellence of mist and melancholy, sui- 
cide and snow-squallfr— with a sun shining warmly 
through the fleecy vapors which partially veiled his 
lustre ; and a breath of south-westerly wind, that 
fanned the brow and regaled the senses, like the first 
sigh of spring-time. So grateful, indeed, was the 
weather, and so agreeable this lingering of a gentler 
season into the very lap of winter, that one of the 
windows of the breakfast-room was left open, and 
that the friends sat on the broad, soft cushions, with 
which the window-seat was spread, gazing out into 
the unpaved yellow road, along which the mingled 
groups of peasantry and gentry were returning from 
the little village church, morning service just ended. 
The Russian minister has been introduced already ; 
his comrade. Colonel Fairfax, was a much taller end 
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mare manly-locking person; indeed, he was con- 
siderably above the average height of men, and was 
built in proportion, with broad shoulders, a deep» 
round cheM, thin flanks, and limbs of singular sym- 
metry and grace. 

His face was rather expressive than handsome, 
although the features were well-cut, regular, and 
shapely ; and it would not have been easy, even for 
a practical physiognomist, to say whether the ex- 
pression was pleasing or the reverse. 

The brow was broad and well developed, and the 
dark brown hair, which clustered over it in rich, 
loose waves, was silky and luxuriant ; but there was 
something like an habitual frown, of gloom or dis- 
<!ontent, it would seem, rather than of temper, which 
kept the face continually ruffled. His eyes were 
well opened, dark and lustrous, but there was at 
times a quick and fiery light in those clear orbs, that 
told a strange tale to the wary observer, of fierce dor- 
mant passions, kept at rest only by a resolute and 
energetic will. There were some lines, too, from 
the angles of the nostril downward, though these 
were partially concealed by a long upturned hussar 
moustache, which it was clear to see could easily 
degenerate into a sneer. The lips were thin, and, 
in their ordinary state, compressed so firmly as to in- 
dicate a character of indomitable force and firmness; 
a character which was in no sort belied by the bold 
and sqaare-cut outlines of the chin, partially shaded 
as it was by a long, soA imperial a V Hefiri Qtuitre. 
His complexion was singularly dark for an European, 
or one of European descent, but perfectly clear and 
free from swarthiness, or the imputation of arising 
from any admixture of blood. 

On the whole, while his features were at rest, 
though no one could have failed to pronounce him a 
good-looking, perhaps even a handsome man, no one 
would have thought of calling him attractive or 
pleasing ; that he possessed intellect in an unusual 
degree would hardly be doubted, but the perusal of 
his features suggested more than a doubt as to 
whether that intellect were not hard, and keen, and 
dry, as well as subtle and pervading, whether it 
would not in all probability lean rather to the stern 
realities of necessity and nature, than to ** the soft 
side of the heart" in "which the aflections are.'' 
Certainly be was not the man to whom an innocent 
child would come up spontaneously to seek acquaint- 
ance ; or on whose knee a dog would be likely to lay 
its head, craving a caress, uninvited. Still, when he 
smiled, the whole of the dark, gloomy face lighted 
up, as if by magic, for that »mile was no less benig- 
iwDt than it was inefikbly bright, imaginative and 
cheery. 

In short, grave and animated, he wastwodiflerent 
beings. In his fits ^of gloom and abstraction you 
might have taken him for the gloomy and jealous 
Lucifer of Paradise Lost. Animated and joyous, 
you might have deemed him a seraph of love and 
mercy. 

At the moment of our glancing at him for the first 
lime, however, there wasnothing especially seraphic 
either in his aspect or employment; for he was 



lounging on the divan which we have described, 
completely dressed, in a close* fitting waistcoat and 
very tight trousers of black cloth, setting gaiter- wise 
over a pair of patent*leather boots, the whole turn 
out a good deal too elaborate for the Englifrh idea of 
a gentleman's morning garb, in the country more 
especially. He had a voluminous black silk scarf 
fastened with two latge pearl pins about his neck ; 
a rich brocade dressing«gown, and an Algerine feg 
to answer the purpose of a smoking cap upon his 
head. 

Thus got up, as we have said, rather too exten- 
sively for Melton Mowbray, he had lounged for 
nearly an hour, languidly and carelessly inhaling the 
fumes of a great chibouque, the bowl of which rested 
on the carpet, looking out of the window as earnestly 
as if he was noting every thing that passed by, but 
without uttering one word to his friend, who was 
deeply engaged in an article of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, on the treaty of XInkiar SJhlessit and the 
policy of Russia. 

At this moment the door opened, and a servant out 
of livery came in, bearing two notes and as many 
visiting cards upon a silver waiter, which he tendered 
first to Fairfax and then to bis master. 

" Ah ! just so," exclaimed Matuscbevitz, " Chester- 
field's visiting cards, and begs me to apologize to you 
for short notice, and so forth, but trusts you will ex- 
cose want of formality from consideration of desire 
to make your acquaintance — ^my lady wrote that note, 
I'll be sworn; Chess couldn't have managed that 
to save his life. Yours is of course the regular thing. 
Yes, I see.*' 

" The Earl and Countess of Chesterfield request 
the honor of Col. Fairfax's company to dinner on 
Sunday 19th, at eight o'clock. 

R. S. V. P." 

" Well, take your pen, colonel, and indite— happy 
to do yourself the honor, and so forth ; what are yon 
looking so gloomy about, one would think you were 
invited to fight, not to dine." 

" To tell you the truth, count, I had about as soon 
do the one as the other ; but I suppose the thing is 
unavoidable, and that I cannot in ordinary decorum 
shun it if I would." 

" Of course, you cannot ; and why should you ? 
You did not come to Melton to live like a hermit, I 
suppose." 

" No, I came to A«n/," replied Fairfax, somewhat 
ungraciously, " but as this Aav occurred, I '11 prepare 
the answer." 

" Is Lord Chesterfield's man waiting, Langton?" 
asked the count; <<Ah! exactly," he continued, as 
the man answered in the affirmative, " then reach 
me the writing things, I '11 write a line too." 

And by the time Fairfax had completed his ela- 
borate and formal billet, the count had scrawled 
ten lines and sealed them, and the companions were 
again left alone. 

" What in the name of heaven, my dear fellow, 
can be your dislike to dining at Chet^terfield's. You 
will meet all the best fellows here at his table, not 
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to say two of the most beatttiful women in England. 
No one gives better feeds— wlut can it be ?" 

" In the first place, tell me what sort of person is 
this Chesterfield?'' 

" Oh ! very much like other peopIe--like other 
men of fashion, I mean ; no saint, of course ; but no 
greater sinner than his neighbors. He is very well 
bred to people to whom he chooses to be well bred ; 
very good humored when he is pleased ; he plays 
high; rides pretty well ; and is as agreeable when 
he holds his tongue, as at any other time ; nature 
certainly did not endow him too liberally with 
brains; and, for all his Eton education, I do not 
think that he has assisted nature much." 

<< Just as I expected,'' answered Fairfax ; *^ except 
that you look at him, or at least depict him as you 
do every thing and every body, couleur de rote. I 
believe this Chesterfield to be the most heartless, 
brainless, soulless voluptuary that ever drew the 
breath o( liie— hio kind, no generous, no feeling action 
is recorded of him. An insolent, ungenerous, over- 
bearing aristocrat; unscrupulous with men, faith- 
less and false with women. If he be honorable in 
his play and turf transactions, it is because he lacks 
the temptation to be otherwise. No one who knows 
his conduct to women, can doubt how he would be- 
have to men if he dared, or if it were his interest to 
behave ill. I hate to consort with such a man, even 
casually." 

" Yet you must do so, or if yon do not, you must 
live in absolute seclusion. You can go no where 
without meeting him ; and if no one — which I sup- 
pose no one does — esteems him au fond very deeply, 
still he is hand-in-glove with every one ; and there is 
not a pleasanter house than his in Melton, or in May 
Fair." 

" All very true, I dare say," replied Fairfax, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, a la mode de France ; " still I 
don't like it. Four men here I have resolved to 
avoid as much as I can, in consequence of what I 
have learned of their characters since I have been in 
England ; and though I shall, of course, be civil when 
I do meet them, I shall avoid meeting them as far as 
in me lies." 

** And who may be the four ?" 

" Your friend, Lord Chesterfield, Henry de Roos, 
Lord Gardner, and Brudenell. I '11 none of them." 

*< Pardon me, Colonel Fairfax, if I speak to you 
plainly ; you know that I cannot mean to ofiend you, 
and that I have seen much more of English society 
than yon have. There is nothing which is held in 
such contempt and ridicule here, among the three 
hundred people who constitute the worlds as the 
afl^ecting to be better than your neighbors, to take up 
the part of the Quixotic reformer, and to attempt to 
put down things or persona in accordance with your 
own opinion, and not with the dictates of society. 
To eschew a man markedly on account of those 
petty, if paltry, vices, which, though contemptible 
and odious, do not come fairly before the tribunal of 
the public, is to attack the public itself; and any 
attempt at dictation of that kind the public will resent 
and punish. If you avoid Gardner and Brudenell, 



for instaoce, even to dropping their aeqnaintanee 
quietijff that is one thing. The temper of both those 
men is overbearing and detestable, and it is yonr con- 
oem, whether your associates are pleasant and good 
tempered or no. To exhibit any marked avoidanoe 
on the other hand of De Rooe and Chesterfield, be- 
cause of vices which cannot directly interfere with 
you, is to meddle with what is not your ooncera. If 
a man cheats at cards, refuses his debts of honor, 
suffers his nose to be polled, or does any other overt 
act, for tkUt society will cut him in an instant, if he 
were their nearest and dearest friend. And the same 
of a woman who commits tifauz paa avowedly, and 
runs away fromi or is divorced by, har hosband. 
Men who are merely stingy, selfish, heartless, or 
fools, and women who flirt, coquette to the utmost 
limit of opinion, they may despise and laugh at, but 
they will not cut ; and rightly, for such things being 
matters of opinion and of rumor may be contemned, 
but muet not be, and ought not to be pmiished. 
Therefore, as a friend, I would advise you, my desr 
colonel, to avoid setting yourself up for a re/brmer 
or revdutioniser on your first debut. They would 
not stand it from one of themselves, much less from 
a foreigner ; and to receive the soubriquet of the 
Virginia Quixote would be a blow which yoa never 
would recover." 

" I believe you are in the right, count," said Fairfax, 
laughing, ^' and, at all events, right or wrong, I will 
take your advice. Still, such characters as that I 
have beard ascribed to this man particularly, are 
most odious to me« I hear he takes positive plea- 
sure in slighting and giving actual pain to young men 
or girls just coming out, as noble as himself, but not 
yet established by the caprice of fashion. That be 
is habitually rude and haughty to subordinates and 
inferiors, and, worst of all, Uiat, vicious, a volup- 
tuary, and a gambler himself, he spares no pains to 
make every one with whom he associates as hard, 
and cold, and selfish, as cruel and as base as he is 
himself. It will be hard work for me to keep up the 
common show of civility toward him." 

"I did not know you were so straight4aoed, 
colonel," replied Matusehevitx, laughing; **and, 
pardon me, if I say that I do not think your praeiiee 
agrees altogether with your principles." 

"Who, I straight-laced t" exclaimed the Vir- 
ginian, starting to his feet. ** Not the least bit of it, 
I assure you, count. On the contrary, if there be 
one thing on earth that I do most cordially and utterly 
detest, it is the hypocrite. I, heaven knows * I have 
no claim to superior virtue ; I drink sometimes, I 
play sometimes— and both of them more than is either 
wise or good ; I make love very often— almost as 
often as I see a very pretty or a very piquante wo- 
man. I dare say I do all sorte of bad things, oomo- 
times; but what I mean to say is, that I do not make 
such things the rule and object of my life— that if I 
do such things at all, I do them from impulse, not 
from calculation, and am very often very sorry for 
them afterward. For the rest, if I do wrongly my- 
self, I had rather cut ofiT my right hand than induce 
I another to do likewise." 
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" I belMTB you, my dear fisllow, entirely ; and I 
think as you do myself. I have no respect whatever, 
nor regard for such characters as Chesterfield myself; 
nor do I lead him to suppose I hare ; but I treat him, 
when I meet him in society, as one gentleman is ex- 
pected to treat another. I go to his house because I 
meet everybody that I know, and many persons 
whom I value there ; and I ask him to mine in return, 
because I am expected so to do, and because some 
sacrifice of our own prejndioes is due to society. 
But enough of this for the present. It has got to be 
three o'clock whil^ we are talking morals ; suppose 
we have some luncheon, and then walk down to the 
stables, and take a look at the horses " 

"I'm agreed— but I don't care much about lun- 
cheon." 

" We do n't dine till eight, remember, and Chester- 
field's eight is very certain to be nine." 

" Well, as &r as some oysters and a glass of 
Chablis,! don't mind." 

The bell was speedily rung, the breakfast things 
removed, and the natives on the shell, with no con- 
diment save simple lemon juice, and the ioe-pail, 
with the long-neck protruding, took their place. 

Aleantime, the friends retired to complete their 
rigr, and in ten minutes made their appearance again 
below; Fairfax having replaced his dressing-gown 
with a most elaborate French black frock, with a 
glossy hat of the most extreme ton, lemon kid gloves, 
aod a cane with a great emerald at the tq> of it. 
Matuschevitx, more au fait to the Melton style, 
'wore a dark brown Newmarket coat with Good- 
mrood club buttons, shepherd's plaid trousers, and a 
shawl waistcoat, vnth a blue bird's-eye round his 
neck, doeskin gloves on his hands, and a heavy 
jockey-whip under his arm. 

At any time an English country town or village is 
a pleasing or interesting sight, but Melton Mowbray 
is much more than this, it is a curious, a singular, 
an unique sight, for Melton Mowbray is a capiteU ; 
yes, gentle reader, as distinctly a capital as London 
or Paris, Washington or St. Petersbuigh; Melton 
Mowbray and New Market, two purely English, sui- 
generisy capitals ; the one of fox-hunting, the other 
o( racing— each with its ministry, officials, senate, 
representatives, its every article, point device, which 
constitutes an imperium in imperia. Time was, 
until James and Charles the First, one of evil, and 
the other of unhappy memory, betook themselves to 
deer-hunting and racing, New Market was but a petty 
village in the midst of Chalky Wolds, distinguished 
only by the dykes and ditches— since nicknamed of 
the devil— extant to this day, and still almost inac- 
cessible, by which Boadicea and her brave Iceni 
strove to repel the brazen infantry of the first Csesars. 

Time was, when the grandsires of the now 
rising generation, the grandsires of Young England 
were in the prime of manhood, that Melton Mowbray 
was but a hnmble country town, though the centre 
of the greatest hunting country the wide world has 
ever witnessed. 

In those days fox-hunting was a rude and barbarous 
sport. Fox-hunten rose in the dead of the night to 



meet at the covert-side by daylight, and trail the fox 
to his lair, and thence rouse him. They hunted 
with huge, loBg-eared, slow, crook-kneed, dew- 
lapped hounds; they rode short-barreled, short* 
backed, active half-bred cobs. They found their fox 
at sunrise, and, if they were very fortunate, killed 
him about sunset. Now, all is changed. Fox-hunting 
is a sdenee; the feeding, the physicking, the exer- 
cising, the breaking of the hounds, the wintering, the 
summering, the conditioning the hunters, is a matter 
of as deep lore, of as much difficult indoctrination, as 
the training of a racer for four mile heats, or pre- 
paring a man for a prixe-fight or a foot-race. 

The men who do the thing, too, are no less changed 
than the thing itself. 

Then it vfas, the Squires Westerns— the muddy- 
beer drinking, bad-tobacco smoking, ignorant, illite- 
rate blockheads, who never visited cities, nor thought 
of decencies or deoonuns. Now it is the cream of 
the first men of the first society in the world, for 
manhood and cultivattao, Saxon hardihood and Nor» 
man chivalry, aristocratic refinements and popular 
simplicity combined. 

And of these characteristics Melton shows the type. 
It is still a country town— during the summer season, 
nothing but the merest of country towns— in shops, 
in public buildings, in any thing belonging solely to 
itself unequal to any village of five hundred inhabi- 
tants in the United States. Yet it is filled with villas, 
empty for one half the year, redolent of every luxury, 
overflowing with every comfort during the other 
half; built up with lines of stables, more solid than 
our most massive warehouses, handsomer, and better 
finished within than most of our country churches, 
capable of containing the horses to mount ten regi- 
ments of cavalry. 

On an average a hundred gentlemen would turn 
out in those days, in scarlet, white leathers and top- 
boots, six days in the week from Melton Mowbray; 
and with a less stud than twenty-five or thirty horses 
no man could do that. 

No one could dream of riding to the Quom with- 
out two horses daily in the field ; the second ridden 
by a light boy, with a quick eye and good judgment, 
hovering on the outskirts of the run, riding the 
chords of arcs and hypothenuses of triangles, and 
ready at a moment's notice to remount his master, 
in case of accidents or emergency. 

No horse, not the best that ever trod on a shodden 
hoof, can come again above three times in a fort- 
night, very few above turice ; and therefore taking 
casualties, coughs, lameness, and sometimes deaths, 
into account, no man can hope to hunt every day at 
Melton, during the season, without at least twenty- 
five-4caroely without thirty horses in his stable. 

To every five horses one man and two boys are 
allowed ; besides a stud-groom to each stable, a man 
in his way and line no less important or esteemed 
than John Scott, the great English, or Sam Laird, 
the great American trainer, to overlook and be 
answerable for the whole. 

The whole airay cannot be counted at less than 
twenty men and thirty horses, for the field work of 
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every gentleman who hunts regularly at Melton 
Mowbray ; besides which, half of them bring their 
families along, beautiful wives, accomplished sis- 
ters, French soubrettes, Englieh nursery-maids, men 
cooks and valets, persons far more important than 
their masters, in their own eyes, and those of the 
gaxing rustics. 

During one half the year, so utterly deserted, that 
in a walk through its main street you shall not meet 
one man in five who can do much' more than write 
his name; during the other six months, two men 
out of every three you meet will be of noble birth, 
every fourth a baronet, and one in six a peer of a 
realm — three thousand hunters, worth, taken en 
masse, not lerts than £350,000 8terUng^-$l,7dO,000— 
and two thousand stable followers. 

Conceive this in a town not half so big, nor one 
tenth part as pretty as Springfield or Newhaven. 

Of a truth, if Melton Mowbray be not a capital, 
and one of the most wondrous that ever has been 
seen in this world, we should rejoice to know what 
were one. 

Some such thoughts as these, I presume, had been 
wandering vaguely through the head of Percy Fair- 
fax, as he walked silently down a bye-street, into 
which they had turned instantly on leaving their 
own door, leading to the open country, and the ex- 
ercising grounds immediately about the town, in the 
suburbs of which stand the stables. 

For some time they met no persons of their own 
rank, but scores of nattily-dressed, knee-breechesed 
and top-booted, or keraeymere-gaitered men, with 
smooth-shaved faces, and short-cropped hair, whom 
you could have sworn, whether you had met them in 
Texas or Caflraria, or Mont-Blanc or the summits 
of the Himmalayas, to be English grooms, every 
one of whom smirked and nodded, and pulled his 
top-knot down over his forehead in gnostic greet- 
ing to the Russian count, of whose name they made 
most unutterable havoc. 

Matuschevitz, it may not be denied, watched his 
friend cloeely, and he certainly did fancy that he 
could trace something of secret wonder and admira- 
tion concealed beneath an exterior which he set 
down as a mixture of Mohawk impassibility of fea- 
ture, and Parisian nil admirari. 

"Upon my conscience," said the American at 
length, ** these English are an astonishing people.'' 

"True, gallant colonel," replied Matuschevitz, 
laughing. "But since when have you discovered 
the fact, or what now moves your admiration?" 

" It is not admiration," answered Percy gravely, 
" but astonishment. Though after all there is some- 
thing almost admirable in the method and regularity 
of all this. But to think that all these men, the 
richest in this land of riches, should annually leave 
their own demesnes, each larger than a German 
principality, their country-houses more magnificent 
than an Italian palaxxo, io come and winter in little 
cottages at which a New York merchant would 
turn up his nose, while they lodge iheir horses in 
stables and their hounds in kennels equal to foreign 
palaces!" 



" There is something in what you say, oolood. 
Whatever an Englishman thinks it worth while to 
do at all, he thinks it worth while to do well. Field 
sports are the natural taste of every Englishmaa, 
from the peer of the realm to the cadger in his cart, 
or the tailor on his shop>board; and whatever sci- 
ence can eflect, experience substantiate, or wealth 
procure, that is brought to bear upon the porsnit 
I have no hesitation in saying, Fairfax, that theie 
are a hundred stud grooms, farriers, veterinary sa^ 
geons and the like, who have devoted more time to 
the anatomical and physical study oi their patients, 
the dog and horse ; who understand their diseases 
better, and reap a larger profit from attending them, 
in this little country town, than the majority of yoor 
country practitioners in the United Slates have done, 
or do, in regard to their human clients." 

" I do n't doubt it, count," said Fairfax, with s 
smile. " I can't say much for the scientific attain- 
ments, or the profiu either, of a Yankee country 
doctor. But how the deuce do you know so much 
about our internal life and habits! you, who say 
you have never crossed the Atlantic, although some- 
times I doubt it ?" 

" Ah ! f Ust man metier ^a," answered Matu- 
schevitz. " We diplomats are fensi to know every 
thing." 

" Upon my life ! I believe you Russians do know 
every thing. Are yon sure, count, that you are not 
born knowing every thing ? But who are these two 
coming to meet uv ? I suppose you know that." 

" I rather suppose I do. Wait a moment, how- 
ever, and you will know also." 

The two who were approaching, though two, 
were by no means a pair ; for they were as dissimi- 
lar in character as in stature and appearance. 

He to the right was a middle-sized man, at that 
time of some twenty-eight or thirty years, rather 
thickly-set than otherwise, and with some early 
symptoms of a tendency to run to fat. His face was 
full and florid ; and, though his features were very 
regular and his profile decidedly handsome, there 
was such an expression of listless, languid super- 
ciliousness, and such an insipidity in the lack-lustre 
eye, that the tout ensemble was any thing but agree- 
able. He had a profusion of light auburn — in meny 
persons it would be called red— curiy hair, on top of 
which his hat was set very jauntily aside. He wore 
a broad- checked red and white batiste cravat, a 
daret-colored cut-away, into the leA-hand skirt 
pocket of which he had thrust his hand, holding 
a silver-mounted riding-whip, so as to bring the 
tail over upon his hip, a canary-colored waistcoat, 
and drab riding-trousers silting as close as his 
skin. 

If he had been, as from his appearance and air he 
well might, a west-end shopman doing the genteel, 
or a sporting stock -broker cutting it fat, he would 
ha\'e been voted by every one who saw him, what 
he really was, a disagreeable, over-done snob, and 
a most insuflerably vulgar puppy. But as be was a 
very rich, and very-long-descended earl, none of 
whose ancestors had in the least resembled their 
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descendant, he was the fashion, and the bad exem- 
plar of the dissolute of Young England. 

The gentleman who walked beside him was taller 
by a head, admirably well proportioned, and as fine 
a specimen of an English nobleman as ever glad- 
dened the eyes of bluff King Harry, or his man- 
minded daughter, Royal Bess, of both whom it is 
recorded that they loved to look upon the thewes 
and sinews of a man. 

His features were as fine, as noble, and as hand- 
some aa his person and his mien ; and his exfHession 
the openest, the kindest, and the most unaffected 
that ever encouraged an inferior to present his suit 
with confidence. 

Whereas the other, despite his insufferable air of 
pride, aflfectation and superciliousness, despite his 
flashy clothes and jaunty air, could hardly be mis- 
taken for a gentleman, this one had such an air of 
inborn, natural aristocracy that, despite the plain, 
good-humored simplicity of his address, even had 
he been disguised in the meanest and most clownish 
garb, no one could doiibt for a moment that he stood 
in the presence of a nobleman. 

" Ah, Matuschevitz, how do?" 

" How are you, count ?" 

" Well, Chea— Good morning to you, duke. Let 
me make you know Colonel Fairfax. Colonel, the 
Duke of Beaufort, Lord Chesterfield." 

'' I thought as much," thought Fairfax within 
himself, but he said nothing, only bowed and touched 
his hat, without shaking hands a VAmerieaine,^* 

"A-h— Colonel Fairfax— charmed— a-h. Had the 
pleasure— a-a-h-to send my card this morning— a-h. 
Happy to have the honor, a-h— dinner at eight— yes 
—Lady Chesterfield— a-h." 

Very different was the greeting of the duke, who, 
when the peer had got through with his stultified 
St James Street a-ahing, ofiered hia hand frankly. 



" I have had the pleasure of hearing of you before, 
Colonel Fairfax. Rothesay wrote to me about you. 
I believe you have a letter for me from our mutual 
friend Talleyrand. Delighted you have come to see 
us here; this is the place of ail others for a foreigner 
to see, who wishes to see what is most worth see- 
ing, most peculiar, in us Engl ie'h— this and New 
Market. On the Continent you will find a thousand 
things as fine as any we can show you, some per- 
haps finer, palaces, pictures, architecture, armies — 
but the world has but one New Market, but one 
Melton Mowbray." 

** I was making nearly the same observation to 
Count Matuschevitz, just as we met you, sir. In 
England you make your rudest sports, many of our 
republican sovereigns would call them toils^ into a 
luxury." 

*< I hope you will not think, on further trial, that 
we make our luxuries a toil. Our mediseura do 
charge us, I believe, with something of the kind. 
But which way are you bound ?" 

" We were going to the stables to inspect the 
cattle and make arrangements for to-morrow." 

"Are your stables mysterious, or visible to the 
uninitiated?" 

" Exceedingly visible, I assure you. Fray come 
along, if you have no better way of killing the time 
before dinner." 

** No better way in the world." 

" Let us go then. It is not a hundred yards, and 
I have got some things I am not ashamed to show 
you, particularly a pair of very fast New York 
trotters." 

"Very fast?" 

" Yes. Three minutes together." 

^^ AndiamoJ'^ 
^ And therewith they went. 

\Tohe continued. 
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And art thou dead ? The mom 
or thy yonng lovely life is palled ! A bovgh, 
Fresh and flower-laden, from existence ton>— 
Oh, where art thoa ! 

Love coald not shield ; nor yonth ! 
Nor beauty, nor high gifts and hopes could save ; 
In all thy brightness, purity and truth, 
Gone to the grave ! 

Heaven claimed iu own. Each grace 
Of mind and heart had marked thee for the sky ,* 
Foretold the angel beaming from thy faccj 
That thoa most die ! 



Thy memory, like a tone 
Of far-off music, clings around the heart ; 
Our souls still meet and mingle with thine own, 
Never to part ! 

Farewell, awhile. We stay. 
To rear for thee the bud that thou hast given ; 
To guide and guard him on his ■inless way 
To thee and Heaven ! 



Farewell ! And till we meet- 
Like star beams— where no paitiog comes, nor ill, 
Spirit of love and light, O sister sweet, 
Be near us still ! 
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" So, MAMMA, you have had a visit from our 
neighbor, Mrs. Campbell," said a bright Hebe-look- 
ing girl, as she entered the small, but neat looking 
parlor in which her mother was seated, and began 
to arrange some flowers in a china vase. 

" Yes, and she brought me some news, too." 

" Of what sort?" asked the daughter. 

<' She tells me that the pretty cottage at the end 
of the lane, that has stood empty so long, is at last 
about to be occupied, and who do you think has 
taken it?" 

<* I can't tell, indeed. Is it any one that I know?" 

"Yes, one with whom you are very well nc- 
qnainted." 

" Who can it be. Do tell me, mamma," continued 
the daughter with increasing interest; "though I 
am almost afraid from the expressicm of your coun- 
tenance that it is some one you are not very fond of 
having for a neighbor." 

" You are quite right there. What do you think 
of its being James Davenport ?" And as the mother 
pronounced the name she raised her eyes to the face 
of her daughter, whilst a deep flush passed over her 
own. 

" James Davenport !" exclaimed her companion. 
" How can that be ! He has not, I hope, proved un- 
faithful to Josephine?" 

"No, on the contrary, Josephine is to share it 
with him." 

"Oh, I am delighted to hear that. Then Mr. 
Hardman has relented at last of his cruelty." 

" No, not at all. So far from it, he continues to 
say, as he has always done, that if they want to 
marry they may, but they must not look for a cent 
from him. So now, after having waited for a more 
cordial assent, till their patience is worn out, they 
have determined to venture on the little they have, 
and trust to Davenport's talents and industry for 
bringing him gradually into fuller practice." 

" And they are right," said the young girl with 
animation. "Better to live in a humble cottage, 
restricted by the closest economy, than in a palace 
where you are treated only as an incumbrance. 
And oh," she continued, as a glow of pleasure 
lighted up her beautiful face, "how delightful it 
will be to me to have Josephine for so near a neigh- 
bor." 

On hearing these words Mrs. Renwick (for that 
was the mother's name) fixed her eyes on the face 
of her daughter with an expression of surprise and 
displeasure, and then said—" Is it possible, Louisa, 
you can talk of making a neighbor of the daughter 
of Mr. Hardman!" 

" Why not, mamma! you would not surely think 
of making her accountable for her father's trans- 



gressions. It belongs to the Almighty alone to visit 
the sins of the parents on the children ; and no one 
that has ever looked at Josephine's sweet eyes, her 
pretty mouth, and her pure and open countenance, 
so full of artlessness and truth, can believe, for a 
moment, that she ever was capable of a mean or un- 
generous thought." 

" I do n't pretend to say that Joeephine is net a 
very good, amiable girl, but she is the daughter of 
the man who swindled your father out of an ample 
fortime, and drove us from the spacious mansion 
that we inhabited only a couple of years ago, snd 
obliged us to take refuge in this humble dwelling, 
where your poor father breathed out the last sigh of 
a broken heart. When I think of this, Louisa, it is 
impossible I can ever bear the sight of her. So 
do n't, I beg of you, attempt to bring her here.'* 

" I wont, dear mother, do either that, or any thing 
else that I think will give you pain," returned the 
daughter, as the tears trembled in the full hazel eyes 
that had a minute before sparkled with vivacilj— 
"but you will not, I hope, forbid my going to see 
Josephine, and showing her how much I still love 
her." 

" If the wrongs that your father met with at the 
hands of hers," continued Mrs. Renwick, without 
replying to her daughter, " were not sufficient to alien- 
ate your affections from her, I should have thought 
that the circumstance of Harry Roscoe's having like- 
wi.«e been so severe a sufferer would at least have 
had the effect. This is just about the time that you 
and Harry were to have been married, for your fa- 
ther and I had promised you should be his as soon 
as you had completed your nineteenth year; bat 
Hardman, unfortunately, with his plausibility and 
cunning, persuaded your father not only to risk his 
own fortune, but that of his ward in the tempting 
speculation that he held out to him merely as a trap, 
and now Harry has to make use of a profession that he 
had before studied merely as a means of gratifying 
the cravings of an inquiring mind, and has to submit 
to all the drudgery of a country physician, instead 
of waiting with his handsome fortune till practice 
sought him." 

"Harry has never once complained of having 
been reduced to that necessity," replied Louisa. 
" On the contrary, in almost every letter he speaks 
with cheerfulness of the insight he is gaining into the 
science of medicine by the extensive practice in 
which he is engaged; and often declares his convic- 
tion that had he remained here under the enervating 
influence of wealth, he would never have been any 
thing but a mere dribbler ; but having, on the con- 
trary, joined an old experienced physician, who was 
literally worn out with his extensive practice, he 
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came mt oQoe into the experience of yean, and con- 
stant opportunities of exerctsiog his knowledge." 

*< All that is very fine and lover-like; but nothing 
eould persuade me that he does not hate Hardman 
as heartily as I do, and would be mortified beyond 
expression were he to hear of your renewing your 
iniimacy with his daughter. I hope, therefore, 
Louisa, that out of respect to his feelings, if not to 
mine, you will not think of doing so." 

*'And do you really say, dear mother," ask- 
ed Ijouifa, with a look of painful anxiety, " that 
I must not go to see Josephine when she comes so 
near me?" 

" Suppose you went and met her father there?" 

'* And suppose I did, what of it? The encounter 
might be an unpleasant one to him, but to me it 
could be of little consequence. I have no need to 
be afraid of seeing Mr. Hardman ; J never injured 
Aii»." 

** But is it not a most painful thing to see, and have 
to speak civilly to those we hate ?" 

"I don't know," answered Loui» with sim- 
plicity ; *' I never experienced the feeling of hate, 
and therefore cannot answer for its consequences." 

"Louisa, you are a most provoking girl," exclaim- 
ed Mrs. B4snwick impatiently. " You really have no 
spirit. I believe if you even had an opportunity of 
being revenged upon him, you wouldn't make use 
of it." 

*' There you are mistaken, mamma," said Louisa, 
looking at her mother with one of her sweet angelic 
smiles, <*Give me an opportunity and see if I would 
not have my revenge. But it is of no use talking of 
a thing that is not likely ever to happen. Mr. Hard- 
man is independent of me, and altogether out of my 
reach. So only tell me, dear mother, if you will not 
agree to my going to see Josephine provided Harry 
consents to my doing so." 

** Oh, he will consent to that, or any thing else 
he thinks you have set your heart upon." 

" Then suppose you ask him yourself. You often 
write to him, and at present, I believe, owe him a 
letter ; write to him, therefore, and tell him the news 
you have just heard, and ask him in any way you 
piease his opinion about my renewing my intimacy 
with Josephine." 

" But there is another objection, Louisa, to your 
going near Josephine," returned the mother still 
withholding even her conditional consent—" Suppose 
you were to meet her worthless brother there ?" 

"There is no danger of that," returned Louisa, 
"for he is scarcely ever seen even in his father's 
house, much less that of his sister's. And, indeed, 
so thoroughly does Davenport despise him, that I 
am sure he would not admit him under his roof 
Had James been willing to pander to the vices of the 
brother, he might long since have been the husband 
of the sister, for Sam's influence over his father is 
unbounded." 

" That 's well known, and it is for the sake of this 
dissolute wretch that the father heaps crime after 
crime upon his own head, by cheating and defraud- 
tag wherever it is in his power." 

15 



"And has, beside, deprived his sweet daughter of 
even common kindness, though he is her only re- 
maining parent. But," continued Louisa, and as 
she spoke she knelt down at her mother's feet, and 
taking her hand she pressed it to her sweet lips, 
then raised her beautiful eyes to her face with an 
expression that would have touched the most insen- 
sible heart—" this, dear mamma, is not now the 
point in question, you have not yet promised that 
if Harry gives his consent to my visiting Josephine 
you will not withhold yours. Say this, dear mother, 
and I will be satisfied." 

" Well, well," replied the reluctant parent, as she 
turned away from the lovely face before her, lest 
she should be induced to give a too cordial consent, 
" 1 suppose if Harry does n't object I must not, how- 
ever disagreeable it is to me to yield." 

" And you will write to him immediately," urged 
Louisa. 

"I have a letter half-written already, and will 
finish it directly." 

" Oh, thank yon, dear mother," cried the sweet 
girl, as she again pressed her lips on the hand of her 
parent. " Now we will let the subject drop till the 
arrival of Harry's answer." 

" But mind, you are not to write yourself and coax 
him," said Mrs. Renwick. 

" Oh no, all shall be open and above board," re- 
turned Louisa playfully, as she rose from her kneel- 
ing posture and recommenced arranging her flowers, 
humming as she did so, a lively air, for she knew 
the generous mind of her lover, and had no appre- 
hension about the result of the application. 

CHAPTER n. 

The answer to Mrs. Renwick's letter arrived 
even sooner than they had calculated, and nearly the 
first sentence was as follows. "I am delighted to 
hear that Josephine and Davenport have at last de- 
termined to depend upon themselves for happiness. 
With his talents, diligence and sobriety, and his 
amiable wife's industry and moderate desires, there 
is no doubt of their soon becoming independent. 
But, I am half ofl*ended at my Louisa for thinking it 
necessary to consult me on the propriety of giving a 
welcome to her friend when she comes into her 
neighborhood. Indeed, I cannot imagine what had 
come over her, for I could have been perfectly 
sure that her first impulse would have been to fly to 
her friend, and should have been equally certain of 
her giving me credit for partaking of the same feel- 
ing. I am not afraid of Louisa being annoyed with 
Sam Hardman. He never in his life showed any 
disposition to seek his sister's society, and even if 
he did, there is a halo of virtue about my Louisa 
that will always have a repelling influence over so 
gross a nature as hi«. 

" I wish I could feel equally composed about the 
advances of the cholera that seems to be creeping 
toward you. But as simple nutritive food, regular 
habits, and cheerful minds are, I believe, the best 
safeguards, you are both I trust secure from its in- 
fluence. I am often disposed to leave my duties 
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here and hasten to you, but am eoon ashamed of the 
thought when I consider how little I could do. I 
could not save you from breathing the infected air. 
But the di»ea«e, if taken in time, is easily managed, 
and I have therefore only to beg that you will im- 
mediately, on the appearance of the slightest pymp- 
toms, apply for advice, the very best of which is 
always within your reach, and thanks to telegraphs 
and rail-roads I could soon be with you." 

Louisa had scarcely finished reading this letter, 
when their neighbor and chronicler, Mrs. Campbell, 
came in and announced the arrival of the bride and 
bridegroom at their little cottage the previous even- 
ing. 

" Then I may go and see her, mamma," said the 
warm-hearted girl, and without waiting for a reply, 
she hastened out of the room to prepare for the visit ; 
nor did she aAer she was ready venture to show 
herself in the parlor, lest her mother should start 
some new objection that would make it unpleasant 
for her to go. 

She found the young bride alone, and was re- 
ceived by her with much affection, though with evi- 
dent agitation, for this was their first meeting since 
the change in Mr. Kenwick*s fortunes had taken 
place under such circumstances as left no doubt of 
the fraud which had been practiced upon him, 
with all of which Louisa knew her friend to be 
fully acquainted. She had not come, however, to 
recall painful recollections to the mind of the young 
bride, but to assure her of her sympathy and unal- 
tered affection. With all the tenderness, therefore, 
of a generous heart she repressed her own rising 
emotions, and led her on to talk of her husband, her 
house, and the beautiful garden by which it was 
surrounded, and help her to plan some simple altera- 
tions by which it might be improved. As they were 
thus engaged, and had almost forgotten the painful 
past in the sweet reciprocation of feeling that used 
to be so delightful to them, a harsh, grating voice, 
which Louisa knew at once to be the well-remem- 
bered voice of Mr. Hardman, struck upon their ear, 
and they heard his step advancing toward the room 
in which they sat. Louisa was conscious of her 
friend's looking at her with an anxious eye, but she 
bore the examination with composure, for in truth 
she had no bad feelings respecting him to control. 
She thought of him with pity rather than resentment, 
for she felt it to be an awful thing for one so near 
his last account to entail upon himself sins which 
must inevitably bring a fearful charge against him. 
As he entered, he discovered evident surprise at see- 
ing her, and she fancied she saw a slight increase of 
color in his face. She spoke to him politely, though 
coldly, and sat with composure whilst he conversed 
with his daughter, whom he met without taking any 
notice of her change of state or of the short journey 
she had taken after her marriage. If Louisa felt any 
difficulty in repressing her indignation it was when 
the heard him take pains to explain to his daughter 
that the object of his vi«it was to know whether she 
had seen any thing of her brother, or knew where 
he was gooa. After having answered all his ques- 1 



tions, Josephine, by way of changing the aubjecS, in- 
quired how he liked her house. 

** Oh ! it looks very well," replied the hard- hearted 
father, ^' but I think I cee the auctioneer's mark on 
every thing. The usual way things go when people 
set out beyond their means." 

The young bride's color went and came, but she 
made no reply to the cruel speech, whilst the fa- 
ther, as if satisfied with the wound he had given, 
drew his spectacles from his pocket and began to 
examine some books that lay on a centre-table. 
Anxious to divert the mind of her friend from his 
cruelty, Louisa began to talk with great animation 
of some rare and beautiful flowers that had been cent 
to her by some of her relations, with seeds or roots 
of which she promised Josephine to supply her. 

Though naturally animated, her wish to win her 
friend from a contemplation of the unfeeling cut she 
had received, led her to speak with more than her 
usual vivacity, and she expatiated so warmly upon the 
pleasure she enjoyed from the cultivation of her 
dowers, and the interest she had in her garden, that 
at length Mr. Hardman laid down the book he had 
in his hand, and drawing his chair toward her, he 
said — 

" Well, I guess you 're happier now in the snug 
way you 're living, with no other servant than the 
old woman that 's been so long in your family, than 
you used to be in that great house with such a heap 
of people about you, and a gardener to take all the 
pleasure of a garden off your hands." 

Louisa felt her breast swell. The recollection of 
her father's death and her mother's sufferings rose 
before her, and she found it hard to repress the dis- 
position to recriminate, whilst he, encouraged by her 
silence, continued — 

** Now say, do n't you think you are happier now 
than you used to be ?" 

But the amiable girl had now gained the victory 
over herself, and replied gently — "You forget, sir, 
that mamma is Engli:$h, and consequently has strong 
local attachments." 

" Ob, as to 3*our old mother, I 'm not speaking of 
her," returned the coarse, vulgar-minded man; "I 
know her of old, and am very sure nothing would 
ever make her happy." 

Louisa gave a glance at Josephine, and saw her 
soft eyes filled with tears, and, for her friend's sake 
as Well as her own, she replied mildly— "You do 
not, however, seem to be very well acquainted with 
her daughter, or you would know that she could 
never be happy if her mother were not so." Then 
riding, she kii>sed Josephine aflectionately, and pro- 
miiied to see her again soon, then bowing to the 
father she \e(i the room. " Oh, how can such a 
man be the parent of such a daughter," she ex- 
claimed inwardly, as she bent her steps homeward. 
But Loui^^a forgot at the lime that Josephine had had 
an amiable and excellent mother, and that the ma> 
ternal relation, to a daughter especially, is most 
powerful. 

On her return home she expatiated on the sweet 
and sensitive behavior of her friend, the beauty of 
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the house, and oa every thing she thoaght likely to 
plea»e or amuse her parent, but was studiously 
silent, when speaking of her encounter with Mr. 
Uardman, not to touch upon any thing likely to irri- 
tate the feelings that had so long rankled under a 
sense of his base conduct. 

CHAPTER III. 

Time passed on, and the two young friends en- 
joyed each other's society almost daily. Indeed, so 
fully was their former familiarity and confidence re- 
stored, that whenever any thing occurred either to 
please or agitate her, Louisa's first impulse was to 
seek the ever ready sympathy of her friend. They 
had, besides, without any explanation having actu- 
ally taken place between them, become mutually 
acquainted with each other's feelings with regard 
to their parents; Josephine clearly understanding 
from her friend's silence on the subject, that it was 
not in lier power to ask her to return her visits ; 
whilst the young bride on her part was always care- 
ful, in an indirect manner, to give Louisa notice if 
she had any reason to expect a visit from her father. 
Thus, by mutual delicacy and consideration, the in- 
tercourse between these amiable young women con- 
tinued to be a smooth, unbroken interchange of sym* 
pathy and affection, under circumstances which 
would have involved less delicate natures in conti- 
nual broils. And yet they were very different in their 
dispositions. Louisa was all sprightliness and ani- 
mation, though possessing at the same time a deeply 
reflecting mind, and a heart full of warm and gene- 
rous feelings. She was beautiful, but though it was 
impossible she should not know she was so, her 
mind was too strong to put any undue value on her 
beauty, but wore it as we do a costly brooch, rejoic- 
ing in its possession, yet ceasing to think of it, when 
we no longer see its reflection in our mirror. la- 
deed, though her person might be said to be fault- 
less, her mind was the charm which most excited 
theadmirationof all discriminating observers; and, 
like the flowers which, though lovely in themselves, 
are chiefly valued for the richness of their perfume, 
those who conversed with Louisa, remembered only 
as a secondary excellence the beauty of her form, 
though all acknowledged it to be -perfect. 

Josephine was very different. As the daughter 
of a man of a low and groveling mind, she had en- 
joyed few opportunities of improvement ; and had 
it not been for the circumstance of having had a 
mother whose mind was of a finer mould, it is diffi- 
cult to say how closely she might have assimilated 
to her unworthy parent, for though her dispositions 
Were amiable, she possessed little native energy of 
character. Her mother before her death had pre- 
vailed upon the unworthy father to grant her daugh- 
ter the advantage of a year's instruction, in the 
same school in which Louisa had been for many 
years a pupil. The favor was granted grudgingly, 
though the infatuated father was at the same time 
lavishing hundreds upon a dissipated son, on whom 
he had cenlied all his affeciioos. Whilst at school 



the intimacy was ripened between the two girls, 
who had before been only slightly acquainted. 
Charmed with the modest simplicity and sensitive- 
ness of Josephine's character, Louisa took delight 
in aiding her; and even after she had lefl school, 
continued to her such valuable assistance as aided 
materially in forming the character which eventu- 
ally gained the affection of Mr. Davenport, a highly 
respectable and talented young lawyer. Though 
not at all a beauty, there was a purity, a frank yet 
unassuming openness, and above all a keen sensi- 
bility about Josephine, which, like the mimosa, 
shrinks from the slightest touch, that could not fail 
to interest all who saw her, and which, by calling 
for her protecting care, excited Louisa's affection in 
an especial manner ; whilst the object of her tender- 
ness, who saw and felt her kindness, might have 
said with Othello, with a very slight modification — 

She Inved me for the hardships I *d gone throagh, 
And I loved her, becaoae she pitied me. 

CHAPTER IV. 
That fatal scourge, which visits young and old, 
rich and poor, without distinction, was committing 
its dreadful ravages with almost unprecedented vio- 
lence, in the town of — and its environs, where 
our two young friends resided ; and Roscoe kept 
writing almost daily to Mrs. Renwick, to give her 
instructions for the management of herself or his 
precious Louisa, in case of their being attacked with 
any threatening symptoms ; as well as to encourage 
them with the assurance that the danger was slight 
if means were taken to check its progress on its 
first appearance. These valuable credentials Louisa 
always hastened eagerly to impart to her friend, 
that she might derive all the advantage they did 
themselves from her lover's experience and tender 
care. She had, one morning, just put on her bonnet 
for this purpose, when their neighbor Mrs. Camp- 
bell entered, with a look full of importance, and in- 
quired if they had heard the bad news. On being 
questioned on the subject, she informed them that Mr. 
Davenport being anxious that bis wife should have 
a little fresh country air, had prociu«d a gig and 
taken her a short ride before he went to the ofilce. 
The horse, however, had proved an unsafe one, and 
having taken fright at something on the road, had 
started ofl* and run with such violence as to throw 
them both out, and had dashed the gig to pieces. 
That one of Mr. Davenport's lei^s had been broken, 
and his wife had received some internal injury, for 
she could not bear to be raised to her feet without 
fainting. She also added that she had just seen them 
both brought home on a kind a# litter. Louisa waited 
to hear no more, but flew on the wings of affection 
to the assistance of her suffering friend, still hoping 
that as usual report had greatly magnified the evil. 
But on arriving at the house she found that, for this 
time at least, there had been no exaggeration. A 
physician had already been there, and had reduced 
Mr. Davenport's fracture, and she was told that he 
was lying composed and comfortable, but as the girl 
who answered her inquiries spoke, she opened the 
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parlor door, when Louisa beheld the gentle, senti- 
live wife lying on a coach, the picture of death. 

**Why are you here, dear Joiephine?" abe ex- 
claimed, as she sprang to the side of the sufferer. 
(* Why were you not laid on a comfortable bed at 
OQce?'' 

** I was there," replied the mistress of the house, 
" but I haye just had a meveage from my father, to 
say that he is very ill, and has not a creature with 
him, for all his people, except one little boy, had 
left the house, the moment he was seiaed, and as I 
felt easy whilst lying, I was in hopes I was strong 
enough to go to him, but was not able to get farther 
than here before I fainted." 

*^But why should you think of going?" ai^lced 
Loui«a. *' You could do nothing for him if you were 
there." 

*^ I oould at least endeavor to procure some one to 
wait upon him. It is dreadful to think of his being 
ill the house by himself, and so ill as I am sure he 
is, before he would think of sending me such a mes- 
sage, for he is not one to complain for a trifle." As 
ahe spoke, the boy that had before been mentioned, 
came bursting into the room, breathless with run- 
ning, and said, ^* Mr. Hardman sent me to say he is 
dying, and you must come to him right away." 

Josephine, without speaking, made an effort to 
rise, but Louisa placing her hand on her shoulder to 
hold her down, said — " Lie still, dear Josephine, it 
is impossible for you to go, ai/d if you even did so 
it is most probable your life would be the sacrifice 
for such exertion." 

'* But can I lie here and think my father is dying, 
without a creature to do any thing for him," asked 
Josephine. " Oh, Louisa, notwithstanding all his 
faults he is my parent still;" and her pale lips quiv- 
ered with emotion. 

'* I will go and see to him," said Louisa ; " money 
will do every thing, and he has plenty. I will go 
and find him a nurse ;" and without waiting to give 
her friend time to reply she hastened out of the 
room. As she proceeded, accompanied by the little 
messenger, who was scarcely able to keep up with 
her rapid pace, she learnt from him that Mr. Hard- 
man had been taken ill in the night, and had called 
up the servants, but did not send for a physician till 
about eight o'clock. That the doctor, as soon as he 
came, said he had got the cholera, and that then the 
housekeeper and the girl under her were so fright- 
ened that the moment the doctor was gone they left 
the house. The boy added that he had been running 
about everywhere seeking for Mr. Sam, but could 
not find him ; and that then Mr. Hardman had sent 
him for Mrs. Davenfftrt, for he was afraid he would 
have to die without seeing anybody. They had now 
reached the house, the door of which they had 
scarcely entered when her ear was assailed by the 
most agonising cries she had ever before heard. In 
a moment pity got the better of every other con- 
sideration, and she flew op stairs to see if she could 
do any thing to relieve a suffering fellow- creature. 
With a promptness and coolness of judgment that 
seemed almost supematoral, ahe turned 0V9r in her 



mind what was most likely to be of service, and 
without spending iin>e in searching for other aid, she 
busied herself, with no other assistant than the little 
boy, in administering the necessary applications. 
Long and arduously, however, had she labored be- 
fore any appearance of benefit seemed to ensue 
from her exertions, but at length she was rewarded 
by seeing the sufferer more composed, though she 
was unable to judge whether bis danger was dtmin* 
ished in proportion to the relief he had obtained. 
At this moment the physician came to make one of 
his hasty visits, for such was the virulence of the 
epidemic at the time, that the medical men had only 
a few minutes to bestow upon each patient, as they 
went their rounds amongst them. 

** Am I to die, doctor?" a^ked the sick man, in an 
interval of comparative ease. " Can you do no- 
thing for me ? Money will be no object in reward- 
ing you, if you can only save my life." 

" When I left you last I hardly expected to find 
you alive on my return; but an angel," he added, 
fixing his admiring eyes on Louisa, whose person 
was unknown to him, " has come to your aid, and 
there is no knowing what miracle she may perform. 
Still, however, if you have any worldly arrange- 
ments to make, it would be well to see after them 
while you are able." 

The sufferer uttered a deep groan, but a moment 
after he raised his head and cried, " Who is it that 
has been helping me ? Isn't it my daughter ? I *ve 
been too ill to notice." 

" It is Louisa Renwick," returned our heroine. 

*<Renwick," repeated the sick man; **what 
brought a Renwick here?" 

** Josephine is very sick, and I am here in her 
stead." 

"And she has treated you like an experienced 
physician as well as a daughter," added the doctor. 

" I should rather have expected her to put poison 
in my cup. Oh ! I didn't need this," he continued, 
as Louisa began afresh to rub his cramped and con- 
torted limbs with her beautiful little hands, that were 
already swollen and blistered by the severity with 
which t>he had applied them. 

" Get out of my sight, or it '11 kill me to look on 
you. Oh, Sammy !" he exclaimed, in the united 
throes of menial and physical agony, " why are you 
not here, you might have saved me all this." 

** You had better send for some one to assist you in 
arranging your affairs, it may do you good by com- 
posing your mind," urged the physician. 

"Well, well, send for Mr. . But oh, doctor 

can you not save me ?'* cried the dying man, who 
had all bis life made money his god, but who now 
found it wholly unable to give him relief in his last 
extremity. The little messenger was immediately 
dispatched for the lawyer, and the physician, after 
promising Loui»a to endeavor to send some one to 
relieve her, hastened to another scene of misery and 
death. 

CHAPTER V. 
Louisa's raaolutioQ and self-command seemed to 
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rise in proportion to the demands made upon them ; 
and as the violtnoe of the disease seemed to have 
gained additional strength from its temporary re- 
laxation, so her energy and activity increased in 
proportion, and only ceased when the arrival of the 
lawyer made her feel it necessary for her to absent 
herself. In going down stairs, she had just reached 
the parlor>door when she was met by the sick man's 
worthless heir. Determined not to remain in the 
house, now that he was an inmate, she turned into 
the parlor, the door of which stood open, and where 
she had thrown her bonnet, previous to running up 
stairs ; but tg her no small alarm he followed her, 
and closing the door, stood with his back against it. 
" Where are you going in such a hurry ?" he 
asked, as plainly as the state of inebriety in which 
he evidently was would permit him to speak. 

"Home,*' answered Louisa, forcing herself to 
speak with composure, and tying on her bonnet at 
the same time. 
" What ! is the old boy gone then ?'' 
'* He was not when i left the room, but it is evi- 
dent he cannot last long." 
" Who ia with him now?'' 

"Mr. ." 

" Ah, is he with him ! I hope the old boy is not 
going to turn saint all at once and alter his will." 
" I hope he will not forget your sister." 
" Oh she is to have all if I die without heirs. But 
that time is not come yet, nor do I intend that it shall. 
But I suppose you have been working upon the old 
miser to restore you your property, that report says 
he did not come by in the honestest way in the 
world." 

Louisa threw at him a glance of contempt, but did 
not take any further notice of his insulting speech. 
Anxious, however, to escape from the sight of one 
so disgustingly depraved, the a^tked him gently to 
open the door and permit her to go out. 

" No, not till we 've had a little more conversa- 
tion," said he, leaning against the door in a resolute 
attitude ; " for I want you to know a little of my 
mind." 

Louisa, determined not to give him the advantage 
of thinking she was afraid of him, forced herself to 
stand calmly whilst he proceeded. 

" I suppose Josephine has made you believe I am 
a very bad fellow, but perhaps you may not find me 
so bad as you think for. I know very well that you 
have a right to a considerable portion of the old 
man's money ; but I mean to pay it off with interest 
the moment I get possession of my fortune, for I 
'Would then be able to marry you right away." 

" I would neither accept you nor your money," 
said Louisa, with a look of proud contempt ; " and 
all that I ask of you is to permit me to leave the 
room, as I wish to go home." 

" Oh, of course, you will need a little coaxing and 
courting," said the di.«gusting debauchee; then lock- 
ing the door, and putting the key into his pocket, he 
advanced toward her. Louisa was in an agony of 
despair ; for she knew there was no one in the house 
to aid her, for the only person, the lawyer, was be- 



yond the reach of her voice, and she had already ob- 
served that the Venetian shutters of the windows 
were fast bolted, and would require too long a time 
to open them, for her to be able to accomplish it be- 
fore he stopped her. As these ideas passed like light- 
ning through her mind, he had managed to stagger 
close up to her; but recollecting the necessity of 
coolness and resolution, she stood with her eyes fixed 
upon him, as she would have done upon an animal of 
the brute creation, from whom she apprehended an 
attack, and resolving if this were not sufficient to re- 
pulse him to use her utmost force, and flattered herself 
that in his present state she might perhaps prove the 
stronger of the two. The moment, however, that he 
got within reach of her, he seized both her arms, and 
forcing them down to her sides, he clasped her round 
with a force she could not have conceived him to poe- 
sess, declaring at the same time his determination to 
have a kiss. Almost in a freftsy of fear, she struggled 
as hard as the manner in which she was pinioned 
would permit her to do, but felt at the same time the 
agonising conviction that her utmost efforts would 
be of little avail. At the moment, however, that the 
fumes of his sickening breath came so near as to give 
her reason to fear he would conquer, she heard a 
man's footstep in the entry, and with all the energy 
of strong emotion, she cried out at the utmost stretch 
of her voice for help. The handle of the lock was 
immediately tried, but that not being sufficient, a 
heavy foot was heard against the door, and in an 
instant the disgusting monster was stretched on the 
floor. But what was Louisa's surprise and delight, 
as she raised her eyes to her deliverer, to see it was 
no other than Henry Rosooe. In a transport of joy 
she threw herself into his arms, and giving his pros- 
trate antagonist a kick out of the way, he led her off, 
whilst the fallen man called after him, " You shall 
be made to account for this to-morrow"— a threat to 
which the victor did not deign a reply. Before they 
bad reached the front door, however, Louisa stopped, 
and said, " Now that you are here to protect me, 
Harry, I cannot think of leaving that unhappy man 
up stairs to the mercy of his worthless son. Let us 
go up to him together." 

" I will come back to him, dearest," said the lover, 
" as soon as 1 have seen you safe home ; but you 
have already exposed yourself too much, and I 
cannot think of allowing you to incur any further 
danger." 

"Oh, I am not at all afraid," replied the intrepid 
girl. " Besides," she continued, turning a look of 
sweet affection on her lover, " if there be danger let 
us, dear Harry, share it together." 

" That would do well enough if we had but our- 
selves to care for ; but remember, Louisa, you owe 
a duty to your mother, which forbids your running 
unnecessary risks. Go home, therefore, my own 
best beloved, and take care of her and yourself, and 
I will do all that humanity demands for one who, in 
truth, deserves little from either of us." 

" Then let me go alone," urged the generous girl ; 
and do you hasten up stairs, for the lawyer has \efi 
the chamber ; I hear his foot on the stairs." 
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To thi« Ro9coe made no objectioo, and our heroine 
proceeded in ihe first instance to the houM of her 
friendi to give her all the Fati»faciion about the 
sufferer in her power, and then hastened home. But 
by (he lime that she had reached the room in which 
her mother was seated, nature was exhausted, and 
completely overcome by the various strong emotions 
by which »he had been agitated throughout the day, 
and the severe bodily fatigue she had undergone, she 
sunk senseless on the floor. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Though it was not long before Louisa was restored 
to consciousness, a high fever succeeded, and the 
lover returned from the bed of death to watch over 
the being in whom his very life was centred. But 
youth and an excellent constitution struggled vic- 
toriously over disease ; aud when sufficiently re- 
covered to begin to thinlP of others, she was told that 
Mr. Hardman had only lived about an hour aHer 
Broscoe went to him, and that on the same night his 
profligate son had been attacked by the same disorder, 
and was dead before the morning. 

"And Josephine and her husband?" said she, as 
she shuddered with horror at the idea of two beings 
so ill prepared having been called so suddenly to 
their last account. 

" They are both doing well,'' replied Mrs. Ren- 
wick ; ** and though old Hardman made no change 
in that part of his will which leA his daughter penny- 
less, unless her brother should die without lawful 
issue, Josephine has already come into undisputed 
possession of the whole of her father's property." 

<* Then she is now a rich woman," caid the lovely 
girl, her fine eyes, notwithstanding her debility, 
beaming with delight. *' How rejoiced I am !" 

"Not so rich," returned her mother, "as she 



would have been, if you had not interfered and de- 
prived her of a portion of it." 

" What do you mean, mamma ?" asked Louisa, in 
surprise. 

" When the unhappy man sent for his lawyer, it 
was for the sake of adding a codicil to bis will, by 
which he leA the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars to be divided between Harry and me, accord- 
ing to our respective claims. To this deposition he 
added, that you, by your humane exertions to alle- 
viate his sufferings, had heaped coals of fire on his 
head." 

" Did I not tell you, mamma, that I would aeek 
my revenge the first time I had a chance ?" 

" You did, indeed, my child, and I am a greater 
gainer than I deserved by the course you have pur- 
sued. But I will endeavor, Louisa, in future, to 
follow your example, and act according to the in- 
struction the Saviour has given us, and * return good 
for evil.' " 

We presume our readers have already accounted 
for Roscoe's unexpected appearance, by supposing 
(as was really the case) that he had become so ex- 
ceedingly anxious about the safety of those so dear 
to him, that he determined, in spite of every obstacle, 
to go and watch over them himself. Finding on his 
arrival that Louisa was, as her mother supposed, 
with her friend, he had sought her there, and then, 
of course, followed her, according to Josephine's 
directions, to the house of Mr. Hardman, where, as 
we have seen , he arrived so opportunel y . And now, 
if any further information is required conoeming the 
actors of this little drama, inquiries muM be made 
of the parties themselves, who are at this time all 

well and happy in (he town of , which is now 

restored to health, after having been the scene of 
the cholera's most dreadful ravages. 



LITTLE MARY LYLE. 



BT A NEW CORTSIBVTOX. 



Shx *s a pleasant little maiden, 

Tiny, gleetome Mary Lyle; 
And oo her mind no stain you Ul find, 

Nor any trace of guile. 
Her footsteps sound upon the ground 

Like patiering drops of rain. 
While her smile is like the sunshine 

That brightly comes amain. 

She hath no wondrous beauty : 

She 'd grace no gay parterre ; 
The humble flower, in greenwood bower, 

Is meetest type of her : 
And yet, you could not see her. 

Or watch her ways awhile. 
Without a blessing from your heart 

On little aCary Lyle. 



Yon may meet her in the meadoWf 

Of a pleasant sunny day, 
But speak alone in gentle tone 

Or she will glide away. 
And scarce the timid roe can fly, 

Along the forest uisle. 
With steps more fleet, or nimbler feet, 

Than those of Mary Lyle. 

Yon should see her ikip acroos the greeO} 

And through the wildwood free: 
You should see her toss upon the grass 

And heaf her tones of glee : 
Then, as you watched her brightsome face, 

Or caught her innocent smile, 
You »d say with me, »t were sweet to be 

Like Uttle Mary Lyle. 
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The rattTing of dramii, the sharp discharge of 
mwketry, and the indescribable confusion incident 
to the movement of vast bodies of men, announced 
the departure of Napoleon from Wilna. Far out on 
the plain, fo distant that the music at its head 
scarcely disturbed the listening ear, marched the 
vanguard of the Grand Army; and through the 
thronged streets of the Russian to^vn endless columns 
poured forth in dark and bristling lines. At inter- 
vals came troops of horsemen, their steeds impa- 
tiently pawing the ground, and neighing in response 
to their comrades on the open plain. And now more 
frequently rumbled the artillery and baggage wagons, 
startling the gazer by their number and equipments, 
and filling him with awe at the genius of the mighty 
conqueror, at whose bidding this host of men and 
array of warlike munitions had 1)een suddenly 
evoked as from some world, unknown or forbidden, 
to all other men. 

They formed a study of no common interest — the 
faces of these iron soldiers, engaged in an expedi- 
tion, in splendor, magnitude and prospective result, 
the greatest which the world has ever seen. Here 
was realized the utmost of ambition. Here was 
seen the culmination of the intensest desires of hkill- 
fal despotism, a despotism so symmetrical and per- 
fect that those who shuddered most at its infernal 
spirit, yielded the most ready acquiescence to the 
fascinations of its godlike power. Never before had 
the genius of the Corsiean been so completely in the 
ascendant. For the time no man dared call himself 
his own. 

And as the Grand Army passed on, in the face of 
each soldier might be read the spirit working be- 
neath. The French conscript, fresh from his ances- 
tral acres, which he had ever longed to leave for the 
bivouac and the field, wore upon his comuenance 
only the expression of exultation and joy. The vete- 
ran, on whose breast you might perceive the medal 
of Austerlitz or Marengo, marched with the mien of 
a Roman legionary, confident and secure in the 
genius of his commander as when he heard his clear 
voice ring amid the perils of Wagram, or faw him 
push out in his frail skiff to the raA of Tilsit to dic- 
tate terms of peace to two fallen emperors. The 
sged soldier renewed his youth, the boy's sinews 
"vrere stifiened like steel at the sound of the constant 
watchword, "To Moscow— to Moscow!" It was 
only in the muttered execrations of the conquered 
Austrian or Prussian, whom the vicissitudes of for- 
tune bad forced into an ungrateful service against 
tbeir hereditary ally, that you might read the omen 
which ca»t its black and growing shadow over the 
campaign. 



The welcome command of halt had been given to 
the army, and each soldier was busily engaged in 
preparing his noon-day meal, when a young officer 
detached himself from his company and rode swiftly 
to the wagons at the rear of the column. Arriving 
at one distinguished from the rest by its superior ele- 
gance and fini:*h, and showing by its equipments its 
peculiar use, he gently lifted the curtain, and said in 
a low tone— " And how is Paul, now that we are 
once more on the road to fame and Moscow?" 

" Alas," answered the sick man, wearily raising 
himself on his elbow, " I feel as yet none of that 
strength which my good doctor promised me when 
you begged me away from the hospital at Wilna. 
It is dreadful to lie here, and hear the moving life 
without, and to feel one's self cut off* from it all ; to 
catch the joyful shout of the soldiers, and to reflect 
that it must be long before one's own voice can be 
raised in the cry for La Belle France. But, cour- 
age, Paul — and do n't make your comrades melan- 
choly ! How well you look, Pierre, and that cross, 
too — ah, do n't try to hide it ; Paul will earn one 
also if he ever escapes from this wagon. And do 
you know that the emperor looked in on me to-day, 
and was delighted with my stubborn determination 
to go on with the Grand Army. And as he passed 
on I heard him humming, 

< Mnrlbnrough s'en va h la guerre, 
Ne nil quand il reviendra.* 

That last line— your Paul has had it running in his 
head ever since. I hope we may not return till we 
have finished our work." 

** Bravo, Paul," replied the officer, " dying men 
don't talk like this! The Lancers will see their 
favorite lieutenant at their head again in a month, and 
meantime, perhaps, you are as well off here as we, 
who labor so hard to get over these everlasting 
deserts. As for the Legion of Honor, Paul, you de- 
serve a cross much more than I, for your heroic pa- 
tience in this tedious sickness. And see, I am going 
to share my dinner with you to-day. Here is an 
omelet which I prepared last night, for I knew how 
fond you used to be of omelet, and how much better 
it is for you than thin soups, now that you ought to 
be growing strong again. Why, you eat like a vete- 
ran already. Let it be a sweetener to every morsel 
that in a few months we shall be entering Paris with 
the spoils of that heathenish old Kremlin, and our 
gay city dames will no longer be cruel, for will we 
not be heroes of the Grand Army ! Adieu, expect 
me again at evening, and keep your courage up." 
And the warm-hearted Pierre galloped off. 

Lef\ to himself, Paul attempted to sieep, but his 
feelings had become somewhat excited, and this, 
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with the motion of the wagon, which had once more 
began its ruJe joltings, baffled his efiurts. 

** It is a long time," he soliloquized, " since I have 
had an opportunity to review these mementoes of my 
past life.*' And he carefully opened a small casket 
which reposed at the head of his couch. ** Pierre 
talks of gay women, but how shall I forget that one 
who was only dear to me the moment she was 
snatched away, but whom I loved in a moment suf- 
ficiently for a lire*time: now these silent tokens 
shall bring up to me the dead Past, and I will live 
those days over again. 1 have not written my 
thoughts since I entered the army. Sometimes I 
think I dare not. I am more ambitious than I was 
then, when 1 stained the while leaves of this little 
book with words like these." 

He turned over a few leaves of the journal and 
read to himself in a low tone — " Pierre has just left 
us — our play-ground If deserted. The fields look 
mournful. The birds do not sing as sweetly as they 
did. I have lost a friend. 

** Pierre has gone tolhe military school. It is a 
great way off, and he is to be allowed very little 
liberty. He says they will make a great general of 
him if he obeys well, and that in a few years he will 
be able to serve the Emperor. For my part I am 
sorry that he ever thought of going to war. I do n't 
see what there is in war to make it so popular. 
Very many of the young farmers and tradesmen of 
the village have gone to serve on the conscription, 
and but few of them have come back. And father, 
who does not see any reason to hate the Austrians 
and Prussians, says that the emperor is too ambi- 
tious. But then he adds, * He loves the people.' 

<* For my part, though I should love very much to 
be with Pierre. I intend to be a good citizen and 
stay at home. If the conscription takes me, and it 
is coming down more and more among the young 
men every year— I shall hire Baptiste, the gardener, 
to go in my stead. I am afraid he is a coward, 
though he often talks of setting out for the wars, and 
is forever shouting * Vive I'Empereur.' " 

**Ah," said Paul, *^l was a mere boy then. I 
will turn a few more leaves." 

** I never thought I should like parties and fitts 
so well. But a year or two ago, when mother made 
a fete for my sisters, I refused to come into the 
rooms, or to dance on the lawn, and I remember 
how mortified I was when a group of misses ran out 
into the garden, and surprised me in my working- 
dress, reading about Prince Cherry, under the apple- 
tree. But now, I feel at my ease among the ladies, 
I have grown as tall as a man ; and the other even- 
ing at a dance I heard Madame D , from Lyons, 

inquire of her partner who that graceful young man 
by the sofa was. I think she meant me. And my 
moustache Is certainly promising. 

<*I am puzzled to account for the interest Mdlle. 

F has recently taken in me. She is I know a 

little older than my»elf, and her disposition is not 
calculated t» harmonize with mine — for she is bold 
and ambitious beyond most women, and I am so 



void of ambition that Pierre says I am good for no- 
thing but a country ciire, or at best a quiet scholar. 
Nor can I imagine why my conversation should 
please her, for I know nothing of the great world, 
and she has spent half her life in Paris. I shall see 
her again this evening. 

" So soon ! Is it possible she loves me— that her 
love is returned—that we are henceforth all the 
world to each other ! How little could a prophet 
ever have foreseen all this. And how little could 
he have read in those gay scenes and brilliant salooDs 
the secrets of our destiny. I do not blame myself, 
for I am proud of the affections of a woman so beau- 
tiful and gifted, yet she has a haughty and imperious 
nature, and I know not how it wiU accommodate 
itself to the quiet of a philosopher. 

" Daily I feel that something is wanting to that 
perfect love which I ought to cherish toward dear 
Victorine. It may be useless in me to isdolge the 
thought, but I doubt if more than my pride and feel- 
ings are interested. She loves me deeply, I am coa- 
seious, although I am unworthy of such affection. 
Our characters are so opposite that I must make 
sacrifices to ensure lasting harmony. I must soar to 
her views, she must not descend to mine. I will go 
into the army. I will win honors under the empe- 
ror—I will return, and she shall meet me with a 
proud and delighted heart, for she shall find her early 
confidence not misplaced. 

" All is settled. To-morrow I start for Brienne. 
I ^have written my determination to Pierre. I have 
resisted the entreaties of my parents. I have bid 
adieu to Victorine. She weeps, but I can eee she is 
proud of the resolution I have taken. We are to 
correspond by every post. The rascal Baptiste pre- 
tends to be sorry that he cannot go to the wars with 
me. The abbe merely says, * My son, prove your- 
self worthy your country and Victorine.' The last 
injunction would make a hero of a coward." 

** Alas," sighed the young man, covering his face 
for a moment, " I scarcely dare to read more. Those 
dreadful days are too fresh in my memory. Why 
did I narrate them with such minuteness?" And he 
impatiently turned over a handful of pages. 

"No letters for a week! And I have writiea 
daily. In a few months more I shall join the army, 
and then for glory and Victorine. How glowingly 
she paints our future destiny— myself the successful 
8oldie^~she the proud wife. Dear girl, she shall 
shine in courts, for she first opened my eyes to Am- 
bition and Fame. 

" They write that she is unwell — their letters are 
filled with strange hints, hints that I cannot under- 
stand, and can only interpret unfavorably. Her ill- 
ness is but trifling, and the physician augurs well — 
if so why send to Paris for advice, and why conceal 
it from me so long that she was ill T And why urge 
it on me not to be alarmed, and not to distress Pierre 
with my sorrow, if there is no need for alarm and 
anxiety ? I must hold myself in instant readiness to 
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Start at any moment. I must apply for permisBion 
to go when necessary. 

" Good God, she is dying ! I have only seen her 
onre, and then she did not know me, me who would 
die for her ! They were holding her in their rude 
gntfp, and when I bid them cease, they told me she 
would destroy herself if her hands were free ! They 
commanded me from the room, but I would not go. 
I resolved to wait till she returned to her mind. I 
wished to be the first one whom her reviving con- 
sciousneea would recognize. 

" Ailer days of gloom and sorrow, and nights of 
dreary watching, I was at length addressed by my 
right uame. Alas, how feeble were the lips that 
pronounced it! How mournful in their paleness, 
and yet how serene and lovely in their expression ! 
I stood at her bedside, her hand in mine, the unseen 
hand of the grim angel over us both. ' Paul,' she 
whispered, *Paul.' I knelt by her, and her last 
words flowed into my heart, as the last drops of a 
summer cloud melt into the earth, while the cloud 
vanishes forever. * I have loved you, Paul, deeply 
and truly — how truly you can never know. I am 
going to leave you. I will not ask you to remember 
me. If you forget Victorine, she will not forget to 
watch over you. You will find some other Victo- 
rine, leas proud and more loving than the first. Over 
her, too, I will watch, and will love her for your 
sake. Honor God — your country. Be your ambition 
ever noble as now. And when in a few days you go 
to the oamp and the field, bear with you a resolve 
worthy yourself— to do nothing but what is virtuous 
and good. And here I have prepared you a little 
packet. Open it when— when I am gone, and cherish 
its contents for her sake who loved you so well. 
Kiss me, Paul — ^there— let me lean on you, for I am 
growing very weak — ' 
" * Quick !' exclaimed the cure, * she is dying—' 
'' * Merciful Heaven !' I cried, * she is falling from 
my arms ! Her eyes— O God, is this death !' " 

And as the sick man closed the book he took from 
the casket a curiously fashioned bracelet, on which 
was engraved the simple legend, ** Love, the child 
of Sympathy. — ^V. F." He gazed at it long and earn- 
estly, at times burying bis face in his hands and 
giving way to passionate grief. At length the ex- 
citement passed away, and with the jewel firmly 
locked in his g^rasp he sank to sleep. 

A few months after the events narrated in these 
brief notes, Paul Du Bois and Pierre Chatelet en- 
tered the army — the former a prey to a seemingly 
incurable melancholy. In every engagement they 
attracted attention by their courage and their singu- 
lar attachment— ever fighting side by side, each in- 
tent upon the safety of the other. By degrees Paul 
recovered his spirits, and began to mix among the 
ordmary pleasures of young men. Still, it was ob- 
servable that his actions were regulated by princi- 
ples higher, and more sublime in result, than those 
of moat of his fellows. He was wont atemly to re- 



prove all deviations from the laws of honor and mo- 
rality, all indications of a downward tendency in 
desire. As his brother officers saw that his charac- 
ter as a soldier became more eminent and admirable 
by reason of its stern virtue, they unconsciously imi- 
tated him. His influence was widely felt. All who 
knew him loved him. And thus it happened that 
when in the flu»h of awakening hopes, and at the 
very outset of the expedition wherein he had ex- 
pected to reap a rich harvest of honor, he was pros- 
trated by a painful disease, his fellow-soldiers felt 
for him so deep a sympathy, and entreated with so 
much earnestness that he might still accompany 
them. And though he daily lost strength, his enthu- 
siasm seemed but to kindle the more. His physician 
shook his head, but the sick man cared not for the 
uncomfortable pallet, the unwholesome food, nor 
the harsh motion of the wagon, so long as the rude 
soldier who marched by hta side chanted the war- 
like chorus — *' To Moscow, to Moscow." 

CHAPTER II. 

" I am afraid, monsieur le general," said the sur- 
geon to the chief of division, " that we shall be ob- 
liged to leave our friend, Paul Dubois, as a prisoner 
of war in some wayside cdtlage, for he cannot hold 
out to Smolensk." 

" Nay," interposed Pierre, who had just ridden up, 
" I have been with him constantly on the march, and 
he is as eager as ever to go on. To leave him here 
would be even worse than death." 

"Ah, my good friend," answered the surgeon, " in 
that wagon he cannot live twenty-four hours longer. 
I repeat it, general, our only hope is in leaving him. 
It is a great loss to the division, and a melancholy 
fate to so brave and enthusiastic an officer. But 
we have no alternative." 

The general consulted a moment with his staff*. 
"Go, then," he said to Pierre and the surgeon, "go 
to the Lieutenant Paul Dubois, and inform him that 
in the opinion of the medical stafi* and his brother 
officers, it is unsafe and impossible for him to pro- 
ceed with ua. Express my sincere regrets at the 
circumstances which separate us, and my ardent 
hope that ere the campaign is over we may meet 
again under better omens ; and see that he is put in 
comfortable quarters. As for you, Captain Pierre 
Chatelet, you have full permission to use all time 
and camp equipage necessary for this purpose ; and 
may you have a favorable report to give me when 
I next see you. And now, gentlemen, to your 
patient." 

Paul received the intelligence of his destination 
with less grief thau Pierre and the surgeon had an- 
ticipated. In truth, his illness had in the last few 
days gone far toward weakening the energies of life 
and passion, and a languid sigh was all the resist- 
ance he oflered. The horses were turned into a 
bye-road. The murmur of the great army gradually 
died away, and at last the eyes of the sick man, as 
he gazed through the parted curtains rested only on 
his attendant and the devoted Pierre. On each side 
the broad fields lay basking in the bright sunlight, 
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and in the dUlance a white cottage appeared, soli- 
tary amid a grove of tall pines, aod at the meeting 
ofroadd which branched out in every direction over 
the cultivated plain. "And there," sighed Pierre, 
coming to hid eide^ " there is, without doubt, your 
prison-house, on your road to Fame. Now Paul, 
you have, indeed, an opportunity to show the strength 
of your philosophy and your religion. You know 
that I cannot be spared from the army. God give 
us a joyful meeting at a not distant day." 

" We ask permission, may it please you," said 
Pierre, bowing very low to a comely Russian, who 
came forward from the bouse to view the unwonted 
spectacle of a military equipage at his very door, 
" to leave with you an invalid officer of the French 
army. Of necessity his life is in your hands, and I 
am not miscalculating on the generosity of a subject 
of Alexander, when I say that I feel he is safe with 
you. And if^ sir, at a future time a ransom shall be 
required, your demands cannot exceed our will- 
ingness." 

"A Russian *8 duty is ever to his fellow-men," 
replied the farmer, lifting the curtain of the wagon, 
"and therefore the sick man shall be to me as a 
brother. For your emperor, and his wars— I detest 
them. But this is needtess now. Catherine," he 
continued, returning to the door, " bid the sen'anta 
hither." 

In a moment there appeared a fair, slight girl, 
followed by two or three of the household. 

" Take carefully now the couch from the wagon," 
said the Russian, "and lay the stranger in the shaded 
room. Go, girl," he added, to his daughter, " see 
that all is ready above." 

" Ah, sir," sighed Paul, as, supported by the arm 
of the faithful Pierre, he gased from his couch at 
the simple but tasteful apartment in which he had 
been laid, and at the earnest face of the Russian 
bending over him, " how can 1 thank you for so un- 
looked-for a kindness from one whom men would 
call my enemy ?" 

" God is all- wise," answered the host, "and 1 have 
a son in the army of Alexander. It may be that he 
will yet have cause to bless a Frenchman !" 

The rays of the sun slanted through the narrow 
window, and fell higher and higher on the wall. 
The regular breathingsof Paul told of more healthful 
sleep than had visited him for weeks. " I will leave 
him now," said Pierre, " and avoid the sorrows of 
leave-taking. Put away that casket quietly, Bap- 
tiste. There, let us go." 

"And," answered the Russian, brushing a tear 
from his cheek, he shall wake and find a friend. 
Poor fellow— but he is very like my Ivan, and him 
I shall not see for many weary months, for Russia 
needs him." 

That night Pierre, within the tent of the general, 
told of his finding a Russian who had almost per- 
suaded him^o break bis sword. His officer sealed 
a dit>patch to the emperor, in which it was announced 
that a vacancy had occurred in a corps of his di- 
vision, formerly under the command of Lieutenant 
Paul Dubois. And at the same hour, Paul, opening 



his languid eyes from a dream, in which phantasies 
of disease seemed mellowed and changed toangelie 
visions, gased upon the half* averted and shaded face 
of a young girl, who, by the soAening light of ft dim 
taper, and from the low, sweet melody issuing from 
her scarce moving lips, might have been mistaken 
by a sounder judgment than his, for an inhabitant of 
another sphere. 

CHAPTER m. 
Awaking from a long and refreshing sleep, with & 
confused recollection of the beautiful vision of the 
preceding night, Paul composed himself for a survey 
of the abode in which, for the present, he was do- 
mesticated. The room where he lay was small, 
and tastefully furnished, exhibiting in a thousand par- 
ticulars the tokens of fcraceful and feminine care. 
His couch, albeit somewhat coarse, was of the 
whitest linen; upon the low mantel, the hnmUe 
chairs, and the frames of the simple pictures, not a 
stain, or speck of dust was visible. One window 
was open, looking out on green and dewy fields; 
the song of birds floated cheerfully in ; the din of 
the marching army was no longer heard ; the jcdting 
of the sick- wagon was forgotten. The invalid had 
already begun to retrace his steps to the portals 
of life. 

A light step in the passage, and the Russian maiden 
came sof\ly in, lingering modestly for an instant on 
the threshold. "And how has monsieur slept?" 
she inquired in the purest French. "We much 
feared to disturb you last night. Monsieur is very 
sick, but we can give you rest and quiet, end we 
can prepare you food, such as is good for the sick; 
and we have a physician — oh, he is a wonderful man, 
and he lives but a few versts off." 

" Ah," replied Paul, " perhaps my nurse of last 
night is the better physican. At least," cootinoed 
he, in the natural language of ccMnpliment, "one 
kind look from you does me more good than a whole 
packet of the doctor's drugs. Your air is wonder^ 
fully refreshing, too; and, really, I fancy I begin to 
have an appetite." 

" Monsieur shall not complain of hunger," said 
Catherine ; and gliding from the room, she soon re- 
turned with a small salver, on which were displayed 
the materials of a meal which, to the eyes of the 
invalid accustomed for months to the rude food of 
the camp, appeared tempting beyond all description. 
There might have been nothing alluring to the 
epicure in that snowy bread and plain broth; but 
their very simplicity, together with the grace of the 
fair girl by whom they were offered, made them 
more delicious to Paul than the most costly feast. 
And Paul's situation caui^ed him to depend upon his 
nurse for those little attentions which invalids ever 
exact. Those blue eyes looked only sympathy; 
those fresh lips opened only in pleasant smiles and 
pleasant words. " Ah," said he, " might I not with 
reason forbid the man of drugs, with you for a 
nurse?" 

" Nay, sir, if you flatter me, I cannot stay with 
you. You must remain very quiet, monsieur, and 
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I will read to you ; and when yott grow a little 
stronger, you »hall tell roe of the war, and tbe Grand 
Army, and of France. My mother was from France. 
Saint Mary ! Why do men so lore to kill one an- 
other, when oar master bida us live in peace ? Yet 
my own brother mu$t leave us to fight for Russia." 

So day by day the hours pasted away in that 
still chamber. As Paul gathered strength he loved 
to tell the simple maiden of France, of the broad 
landas through which he hadpas^d in his marchings, 
of the many scenes in which his soldier-life had been 
spent. He grew more fond of watching Catherine's 
light form as she moved about the apartment, arrang- 
ing its exquisite order ; or when in the still twilight, 
her golden hair streaming over her shoulders, she sat 
by his bed-»ide singing him to sleep with her an- 
cestral ballads. By degrees her image formed itself 
on his heart, and lent form and coloring to hU deepest 
reveries. Ah, Paul, Paul, there is a meaning in that 
simple motto in yonder casket, which you both will 
have applied to yourselves before you are aware ! 

The Russian, too, was a frequent visitor in the 
chamber of the sick man. But his talk was of 
realities, of truths, which could not fail to urgt) 
themselves with great weight upon men interested 
in the mighty struggle then going on almost within 
hearing. **Let us," Loscmin would say, "view 
these things as friends, and from a common ground." 

*' It lit now August, and the frosts of autumn are 
already beginning to be felt. Your emperor has not 
yet arrived within sight of Moscow— the last courier 
announced to me that he had but just left Smolensk. 
Your arnsy is already suflering famine. You will 
reach Moscow in September, and you will have leA 
one quarter of your army on the road. 

" Russia will not then be conquered. You will be 
as far as ever from the realization of your ambition. 
Would you proceed farther, winter would shut you 
in from behind. Wotlid you remain at Mos^cow — 
where will you get your supplies ? You cannot buy 
them of us, you cannot convey them from beyond 
the Niemen in winter—you cannot sow your seed 
and reap your harvest on the snow. 

" Let your emperor make peace if he can, now 
that the sword is in sight of the scabbard. As for 
conquering Russia, it were impossible, though there 
were no such thing as winter. The moment you 
retreat, you will find yourselves beset on every side 
by our light troops and Cossacks. Your emperor is 
playing a fearful game — ^let him look well to his 
pieces." 

** Stay," replied Paul, ** you know not our strength 
—nor our emperor. He will make peace in your 
capital. He will pledge Alexander under tbe shadow 
of tbe great cross of St. Ivan. He will receive your 
ambassadors at Paris before the Cossacks shall have 
found their way back to their native deserts. Fate 
has kept us from the contest, but it gives you an 
object of pride and hope in a warlike son— me, in a 
friend dearer than a brother. May God render them 
Mfe home ftom tbe conflict." 

*' Amen !" ejaculated Lossmin. " Are you strong 
enough to walk to-day ? 'T would do you good to 



venture into my whest fields. They shall yet feed 
our brave soldiers at Moscow." 

Days rolled on. August passed away, and Sep- 
tember came, bringing golden twilights and sharpen- 
ing air, reddening tbe broad fields, and lending a 
richer sha^e to the dark pine and hemlock. Paul 
had escaped from the confinement of his chamber. 
Although a prisoner, no one could have been more 
at liberty. «And Catherine— whom he used laugh- 
ingly to call his jailer— never was minister of justice 
more lenient. Those long walks— how inexpres- 
sibly delicious in the fresh, sunny air. And the elo- 
queni'e of the young roan— how captivating to a 
susceptible mind, which had hitherto never opened 
itself to the rude influences around. Her feelings 
to the young man, while he lay on his couch of pain, 
she had easily excused to herself as the ot^^pring of 
compassion— how was it that, as he hourly became 
less an object of pity, those feelings hourly increased 
in intensity ? The minutes began to seem long when 
he was absent. Paul, too, was attracted to the gentle 
girl by stronger inclinations than could lay lo the 
charge of gratitude or alleviated loneliness. Her 
character, so pure, so confiding, so sympathetic, 
seemed the full realization of all he had imagined in 
his Eutopia of love. So, while he cheri^hed the 
memory of Victorine, he allowed his thoughts to 
dwell at liberty upon tbe Russian maiden. As for 
Lossmin — his sagacity was somewhat blunted by 
time — he had outlived romance. If Catherine had had 
a mother, she might have been warned of her indis- 
cretion — for so a prudent mother would infall ibiy have 
termed it— and the good Lossmin might have awaked 
to the manifest danger of sheltering a handsome 
French officer under bis roof; but the worthy woman 
bad been dead some years — and so Catherine went 
on nursing the young and growing love, and Lossmin 
filled his bams, and bid his servants drink to the 
success of the army of Alexander. 

The visits of the courier began to be more frequent, 
as the needs of the empire demanded that its in- 
habitants, and especially those near its great roads, 
should be acquainted with the progress of the war. 
The carnage of Borodino, the desertion of Moscow, 
had been communicated in fearfully rapid succession 
to the startled inmates of the house of Lossmin, and 
one evening as Lossmin himself was silting moodily 
at his door, a breathless courier placed in his hands 
a letter from his son, at the same time loudly de- 
manding an extra reward for the danger he had in- 
curred in passing the host lie lines. 

" My honored father," for so the letter ran, " our 
trust is in that God who watches over tbe destinies 
of righteous men, and also in our father-sovereign, 
Alexander, and our own good swords. Moscow is 
in ruins ; our rear guard have finished their mournful 
work of desolation, and the French conqueror lords 
it only over a heap of ashes. He has sought peaoe, 
but our brave Alexander has vowed not to bheath 
the sword while the enemy remains on Russian 
ground. 

*' I cannot write more now. We have fallen oo 
fearful times. Our capital is deserted— our hereaAer 
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is uncertain. I hope to Tevmx you soon, when we 
have cha^d the Frenchman over the Niemen ; but 
God is all-knowing. It is said the enemy will en- 
deavor to remain at Moscow. If he attempt it he will 
perish of famine. We are already closing in on the 
return roads. 

" Your devoted son, 

" Ivan." 

« Thus far, "exclaimed Lossmin, hastening to read 
the letter to Paul, *'I have spoken truly. Let your 
emperor look to his gods, if he acknowledge any, for 
the God whom we worship will not serve him. 
And behold," he continued, as a few scattered snow* 
flukes brought by the chill north wind slanted through 
the air, " behold the winding-sheet of the Grand 
Army !" 

CHAPTER IV. 

The winter had set in with unheard-of rigor. 
The roads were well nigh impassable, and intelli- 
gence from the army, although intently looked for, 
came less often. But enough was gathered from 
couriers and the occasional traveler to convince the 
calm Lossmin and the chafing Paul, that the retreat- 
ing forces of the French were meeting only with 
disaster and ruin, and that the final success of the 
Russians was inevitable. An increasing gloom set- 
tled upon the countenance of Paul, which not even 
the tender sympathies of Catherine could drive away. 
The prospect of remaining a prisoner, awaiting a 
distant and perhaps impossible peace, and perhaps a 
bani:>hment to a country whose very name froze his 
heart with horror, unmanned him. The love he 
felt toward Catherine only served to increase his 
melancholy, for he saw how hopeless it would be, 
80 long as he was but a prisoner of war, and that, too, 
among a people so fearfully exasperated as were the 
Russians. 

It chanced upon a wild and stormy night, that 
Lossmin, Catherine and Paul were sitting by the 
huge fire in the dining apartment. The tables had 
long been cleared, and the remainder of the family 
had dispersed for the night. The moaning of the 
wind, and the noise of the driAing snow, naturally 
turned their thoughts to the two armies engaged in 
their deadly struggle amid such adverse circum- 
stances. Catherine was the first to break the silence. 

** Father, as we sit here by this cheerful blaze, 
think how many poor soldiers are perishing with 
cold. The courier, too, says that our people are 
suffering nearly as much as those against whom 
they fight. And Ivan— perhaps at this very moment 
he is lying, wounded and dying— perhaps a prisoner, 
and in hands scarcely able to preserve themselves." 

"God help the soldier!" answered Lossmin. 
"God will protect those who fight for their country 
and the right. I have little fear for Ivan, so long as 
he remembers the lessons I have taught him. As 
for our enemies— God help them also. Already have 
they been sufficiently punished for their sins." 

"Amen!" exclaimed Paul. ^'Hark!- a knock- 
ing at the great door. And some one shouting — 
'Help!* Quick-alight!" 



The party instantly rushed to the door at which 
the noise was made. Tbey unfastened and opened 
it amid the entreaties of the voice to lose no time. 

"It is— it is Pierre's voice!" cried Paul, as he 
eagerly darted forth into the gloom and grasped his 
friend by the hand. 

"And," exclaimed the latter, "I bring you coe 
Ivan Liossmin, whom I made prisoner near here, 
who is dangerously wounded, and wished only to 
die under his father's roof. Quick, for the love of 
God, or he will perish with cold !" 

There was no need of his passionate exclamatioo. 
Ere he had finished speaking, Lossmin had gained 
the rude sleigh, and lifting thence the helpless form 
of a wounded soldier, bore him across the threshold 
crying, " My son ! my son ! now has the curse of 
war come home to my ovim hearth !" 

It is observable that amid circumstances of the 
most critical and trying nature, the delicate woman 
often displays more fortitude and presence of mind 
than the sterner man. And so it was that while the 
father was sinking under the agony of the moment, 
and Paul, hardly recovered from his severe illncbs, 
was unnerved by the terrible excitement of the 
scene, and Pierre, bewildered by the sudden appa- 
rition of so many strange faces— for by this time the 
whole household was gathered around in wild 
disorder— stood by, forgetful of his strength, Cathe- 
rine alone took ihoM steps which could insure the 
safety of the wounded Ivan. Ordering a couch to 
be brought to the warm and lighted room, she 
caused the stifiened limbs of the soldier to be laid 
upon it, and divesting him of his gory •uniform, 
bound up his wounds with that tenderness and skill 
which a sister's love could only confer. Then, 
while the scarcely recovered father knelt by the 
bedside of his son and sought to obtain a word or 
look of recognition, she prepared such food as was 
best suited to the soldier famished by hunger and 
cold, and touching it to his lips had the ineflable 
satisfaction o{ seeing his eyes slowly open, and of 
hearing him whisper, " Home— home once more !" 

The wounds of Ivan proved of a less severe cha- 
racter than Pierre had at first feared. Added to the 
combined influence of cold and hunger they would 
soon have proved fatal, but warmth and food are 
powerful aids to the system, and after a night of 
sound sleep, in which the eyes of the devoted Cathe- 
rine were never once closed, he declared himself out 
of danger, and almost entirely free from pain. And 
with the two officers at his side, Catherine holding 
his hand in her own, and Lossmin leaning over the 
head of the couch, he proceeded, at the earnest re- 
quest of the latter, to relate the circumstances which 
had led to this unlooked-for and strange reunion. 

"We had," isaid Ivan, "steadily followed the 
French army on their retreat from the capital. 
Never was there greater bravery displayed than by 
the Grand Army in their perilous march across a 
wasted and hostile country. Daily we drew in 
more and more closely on their flying columns, and 
daily our combats became more fierce and bloody. 

"At length, after weeks of the closest fighting, 
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thorn whom vre iniraued found themselves on the 
banks of the Bere^inai spanned in this place only by 
a single bridge. It was then for the first time that 
our corps, for hitherto we had kept much in the 
rear, saw to what a miserable remnant that army 
was reduced which had so lately entered our capi- 
tal. We had yet to learn how much stronger they 
were in all the energies of despair— those men who 
looked so haggard and famished. 

** It was our design to cut the enemy off from 
crossing the bridge, and had we kept somewhat 
nearer them in the pursuit we might have suc- 
ceeded. But in our attempts we met wiih a most 
determined resistance, and a bloody struggle ensued, 
in which you had well-nigh lost a son. 

"I found myself surrounded by three French 
horsemen, and separated from my ranks. I saw 
that escape was hopeless, and by a strange fatality 
aimed a blow at the very one who was to preserve 
me. He is by my side. It was Pierre. My stroke 
glanced, and a quick, sharp pain in my breast is all 
that I remember after. When I awoke to conscious- 
ness after the lapse of a few hours, I was in the tent 
of my captor, and my wounds I found dressed with 
as much care as could have been expected. But I 
heard the surgeon declare, as he left the tent, that I 
was in great danger. 

" Then I wished to see you once more before I 
died. I implored Pierre to send me to you. He re- 
plied that it was impossible. I then gave into his 
hands my farewell message to you. He gazed at 
the name. 'Lossmin!' at length he exclaimed; 
and a»ked if you were my father. 1 replied yes. In 
a moment he had leA the tent. 

*' He returned almost immediately, and envelop- 
ing me in the best robes he could procure, removed 
me to his sleigh. We had scarcely set out before 
we were overtaken by that fearful storm in which 1 
had well-nigh perished before we found you last 
night. And now, my father, do we not owe eternal 
gratitude to the brave man that has restored me to 
you and to life?" 

" Ah,*' said Pierre, " who would not have done as 
I did?" 

" Say no more," exclaimed Lossmin, " we shall 
part from you with sadness, when you return to 
your army, taking away your brother Paul, whom 
you have made free were he ten times a prisoner. 
So long as you will bless the house of the Russian, 
remain, and when you would depart, it shall not be 
without a fitting equipage for the brave soldier." 

At the mention of departure, the face of Catherine 
was instantly shaded; a half checked exclamation 
burst from her lips; and before she could recover 
herself, the watchful eyes of Paul were gazing into 
her own with more than ordinary meaning. She 
hastily rose, and without utter iag a word retired 
from the room. She was passing through the great 
hall to her own apartment, when t*he felt herself de- 
uined by a gentle but firm grasp, to which, for the 
in»tant, ^he could not but yield. 

" Catherine— my dear Catherine," said Paul in a 
low tone, ** forgive me for thus addressing you— my 



love is my only plea— it is a strong one if you will 
acknowledge it. Am I presumptuous in imagin- 
ing that I am not without place in your thoughts? 
I would have the preserver of my life its constant 
guardian. Oh, Catherine, do not frown on one who 
loves you, and fancies your sympathy looks kindly 
on him !" 

"Nay, sir," exclaimed the frightened girl, "so 
noble, so ambitious, you would not wed the simple 
Russian maiden. Be content to forget me — or think 
of me only as one who aided to restore you to your 
country and the world. Gladly would I hear of your 
success hereaAer. I will promise more, that I will 
never forget you, though our destinies are so widely 
different—" 

" No more — no more," interrupted Paul. " I will 
yet earn your love. For your sake I will renounce 
all ambition for that glory which most men prize, 
but which you in your pure wisdom look on as 
empty. Then you will love me — " 

" Catherine !" exclaimed the deep voice of Loss- 
min — ^for the precipitate flight of the lovers had 
aroused him to a sudden perception of the truth, and 
had brought him in quest of them — " Catherine, do 
you love the young French soldier?" 

There was no reply, but the soA eyes were di- 
rected upward for a moment, and Paul fancied the 
small hand in his own ceased to struggle. 

" It is enough," said Lossmin fervently. " God, 
I thank thee, that in one day thou bast given me 
two noble sons. Lean more firmly on him, my 
daughter, and may Paul Dubois never do aught than 
bless this hour! My children, I leave your young 
hearts to their own expressions !" 

CHAPTER V. 

In a stately park near Paris there stand two man- 
sions, which, by their resemblance and noble ap- 
pearance, elicit frequent remarks from those who 
extend their search after pleasure beyond the gay 
city. They are tenanted by citizens Paul Dubois 
and Pierre Chatelet. 

Returning from the disastrous— yet in some re- 
spects how joyful — campaign of the Grand Army, 
each hastened to throw up his commission. Pierre 
became a distinguished advocate, and forming alli- 
ance with a noble family, entered upon high digni- 
ties of the state. His sons are known as rising men, 
and his daughters take first rank among the brilliant 
dames of Paris. 

Paul returned to Russia, nor did he leave the 
home of his adopted father till it had echoed for 
years with the laugh of children, and a white tomb- 
stone rose to the memory of Lossmin. Then he 
leA those broad plains which to him spoke so event- 
ful a history, for his native country. Yet he sends, 
and at not long intervals, friendly and brotherly mes- 
sages to Ivan, now a favored minister of the empe- 
ror, and one of the greatest lant'ed proprietors of 
Russia. 

Two anniversaries are kept with peculiar care in 
these mansions of Proprietor Paul Dubois, and Ad- 
vocate Pierrie Chatelet, the day when the former 
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was taken from his wagon to the chamber in the 
hou»e of Los^miOf and the day of Ivan's restoration 
to his home, by the friendfy Pierre. On these occa- 
sions there is no stint in hall or kitchen. And the 
poor of the neighborhood are remarkable for the 
attention with which they watch for the annirer- 
saries. 



On thefe days, loo, Madame Dobois is observed 
to wear an unpretending bracelet, whose piainnefls 
contrasts stran^rely with her otberwi^e roagiii6cent 
attire. I much doubt if the eyes of her hubbaod do 
not value that bracelet more than many costlier 
ornaments she has worn, for on it you may read the 
meaning motto, " L* Amours JUU dt la Sympatkie," 



ATYS. 

literally translated from CATULLUS, LXl. 

BT HSNBT WILLIAM USRBSBT, TBAK8LAT0B OF THE PBOMETHXUS ARD AOAMBMNOK OF .ESCSTLVS, STC. ETC. 



Swiftly borne in flying galley, Atyi o'er the briny deep 
Trod \^ith hasty, hurried foot the foreat-mantled Phrygian 

steep. 
And the wood-walled haunts nmbrageous entered of the 

goddeaa great, 
Where by frenzy frantic driven and deprived of mind by 

Heaven, 
He with cutting flint insanely did himself emasculate. 
Then at once her limbs perceiving all unmanned and reft 

of sex. 
And Uie foreat-soil around her reeking red with gory 

specki. 
With her snowy hands she quickly caught the light re- 

Boundiog drum, 
Caught thy trumpet drum, Cybelle, caught thy symbols, 

mntber dread. 
Tossing with her tender tonch the hollow hide above her 

head. 
Thus with tuneful notes all trembling she addressed her 

comrades dear — 
"Hurry, prieBtesaes, together to Cybclle's woodlands 

drear! 
Hurry, mighty Dindymcne's wandering herds of stricken 

deer! 
Who as exiles s^viftly seeking, seeking for some far 

coon tree, 
FoUowing my sect, my comrades, as your leader followed 

me! 
Bore the rapid ocean's raving, bore the fury of the sea! 
And yourselves unsexed, of Venus willing slaves no more 

be! 
Gladden with your mazy circles, gladden ye your master's 

miod! 
Slow delay forsake your spirits ! forth ! together— follow 

on! 
To Cy belle's Phrygian temple, Phrj'gian woods, where 

she doth won !* 
Where the clash of cymbals sonndeth, where rebounds 

the bellowing drum ! 
Where the Phrygian flutist's pipe-notes shrilly through 

the furcsts cumc ! 
Where tlicir tresses violently toss the monads ivy-bound ! 
Where their mystic rites with yelling sharp and shrill 

Ihey celebrate ! 
Where the goddess wandering choir was wont to wheel 

in solemn state ! 
Where us, too, it well beseems in mazy donee to circulate ! 
Boon as Atys chanted, neither maid nor man, her thrilling 

strain, 
• TowonistodweU. Spenur and iiUton. 



Straight with clear and shrilly cries sudden answer i 
her train. 

Bellowed deep the high- tossed timbrels, sharp the cym- 
bals clashed between. 

As with flying steps the chorus clomb the cMb of Ida 
green. 

Frenzied, frantic, forward faring, Atys pants the wild- 
wood through. 

With the drum, her sole companion, calling on the fiantic 
crew, 

As the heifer bonnds untrammeled from the yoke with 
fiery heat. 

Rapid as she leads, they follow her, their chief, with 
winged feet. 

Therefore when they mounted, weary, to Cybelle*s tem- 
pled steep, 

OFerdune with flight and fasting, wearily they aonk to 
sleep. 

Deepest slumbers slowly falling steeped their eyes in lan- 
guid rest, r 

And to calmest peace serenely sunk the frenzy of their 
breast. 

But when first the glorious day-god, with his brow and 
eyes of gold, 

Lightly scanned the pallid ether, solid earth, and angry sea, 

Drivings mighty shadows thence with his coursers fast and 
free. 

Then departed sleep from Atys, as the darkness backward 
rolled. 

Him Pasithea, the goddess, soft received her lap within, 

Soothed him, that from gentle rest his waking spiiit might 
begin, 

Free from raving, to remember what his frantic deeds 
had been. 

Then his liquid mind perceiving, where he was, and 
whom wiLhout, 

Backward to the seashore drove him, surging with dis- 
may and donbt. 

There, the ocean vast surveying with his wan and weep- 
ing eyes. 

There, his country he invoked with mournfully resound- 
ing cries. 

" O my country, my creatress, O my country, mother 
mine. 

Whom a wretch forlorn forsaking, e'en as slaves, who 
fimdly pine 

After freedom, flee their lords, to Ida's groves my foot I 
bore. 

There, to be amid the aavage haunts of bmtes, and snow- 
banks flora. 
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Tlwre, to Mek them in their laire, where they nightly 

rave and roar. 
Where?— in what direction seated, may I deem thee, 

coantry mine ? 
Fain my eyei woald tnm to thee, for whom my weary 

papils pine. 
For a little while my ipirit o'er ray treszy hath command ; 
Am I^am I, in the forests, far from thee, my native land ? 
Far frrnn home, from friends, from fortunes, from my pa- 
rents mast I stand ? 
Mnst I leave the forum, leave the stadium, leave the 

•acred games? 
Wreteh ! O wretch ! again and ever, must I mourn thee, 

O my soul ! 
For what form have I not carried ? can not answer to 

what names ? w 

I a woman, I on adult, I a stripling, I a boy ! 
I the old gymnasium's blossom, I the proud palaestra's 

Joyf 
For my doors were crowded ever, and with friends my 

threshold rife. 
For my house with chaplets flaunted, when to gay and 

happy life, 
From my bed I started early, as the day-god from the sea. 
I a handmaid of the gods, must I Cybelle's slave-girl be? 
I a monad, 1 a monster, I myself unsexed see ? 
To thy snowy suramita, therefore, pine-clad Ida, will I 

hold. 
Nigh the Phrygian columns lofly, till my life's sad tale is 

told, 
Where the hind, the forest-hanntress, where the thicket- 
ranging boar ! 
Now it grieves me, what I did—and repents me very 

■ore." 
When the words from out his rosy lips had issued, with 

his tears, 
Bearing tidings to the great gods that offended both their 

ears, 
Then Cybelle from her harnessed yoke unloosed her lions 

twain, 
And the left-hand foe of sheep-folds with her lash she 

smote amain, 
Crying—'* Forth ! and drive him, fierce one ! Drive him 

out in frantic pain ! 
That all frenzied to the woodlands he shall hie him back 

again. 
Who so boldly would absent him from my sway, which 

mast not fail ! 
Forth ! and lash thy tawny haunches with the terrors of 

thy tail! 



Fofth ! and shake around thy thund'rous neck thy great 

and glorious mane !" 
Threatening thus Cybelle spoke, as she released him from 

the rein. 
But the savage lashed his instincts into fury and away ! 
Rushing, roaring, through the crashing wood, expectant 

of his prey! 
Saw the tender Atys mourning on the marge of the sea 

boy! 
Mode his onset ! But the victim to the savage thickets 

flew! 
There the handmaid of the goddess he his sad life waded 

through ! 
Mighty goddess, great Cybelle, Dindymene, sovereign 

dreud. 
Hold aloof thy terrors, mistress, from thy faithful ser. 

vant's path, 
Upon others fall thy frenzies, fall the furies of thy wmth ! 



NOTE. 

Concerning this wild and suignlar poem many doubts 
have arisen, and many hypotheses been started, owing to 
its peculiar, distinctive, and diihyrambic character, which 
renders it entirely unique, and sets it apart from any other 
poem in the Latin tongue, and especially from ony other 
by the snme author. Many persons, from iis general tone, 
its half-inspired wildness, and its many long compounded 
nouns, have judged it to be a tran»Iation of some old Greek 
odo by Catullus, the original of which, with the author's 
name, hai perished. It has been translated by the Hon. 
George Lamb, whose version of it will be found in Peters' 
Poets and Poetry of the Ancients, as well as by others. 
These translations are, however, exceedingly diffuse, 
wide from the text, and for the most part tame and spirit- 
lesa, besides beiog rendered into English metres bearing 
no shadow of resemblance to the measure of the original, 
which is as closely imitated above as the characters of 
the two langnnges will permit. What other merits the 
translation presented above may lack, it possesses one at 
least in being perfectly liteml, rendered every where line 
for line, and in many instances for several lines together, 
word for word, even to the order of arrangement, and 
pauses of the original rhythm. With this brief apology, 
this singularly beautiful poem, the masterpiece of Catul- 
lus, is submitted to the candid judgment of the reader, not 
without some coofidence that all the beauties of the ori- 
ginal will not be found tn have evnpnrated in the process 
of transmutation from Latin to English verse. 



SONNET. 



BT SOBXRT T. COXSAS. 



Lo ! on the 8n<qnehnnna's gentle tide, 
The twilight lingers : Ou the billow's breast 
It fondly hangs and fondly is carest; 

And weeps nnd blushes like a parting bride. 

Maik, how the gay and gladdened river glows ! 
Now bunk «nd wave and fondly bosonud ialo 
Grow blight and beauteous in that glorious smile ; 



And now— 't is post ! The stream In darkneti flows . 
So sets the smile of love upon the tide 
Of a lone spirit. Though its banks be gay, 
And many a bright acene woos it from us way, 
That smile is gone— it knows no jny beside, 
But flows in Siidness on. So let it flow. 
Until thut gentle smile again awuke its glow 1 
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"LandO!" 

"Where away?" 

" Right ahead, »ir." 

" Very well ! Lay down !" 

" That is Cape Blanco, I lake it, Mr. Mailer, said 
Captain John Wilson to his mate. 

*' Yes, »ir ; from yesterday's observation, we must 
be well to windward. The Belle has not done much 
since the mid-watch. We '11 be late in getting into 
port I *ra afraid." 

*^ It will lake us until nightfall with this breeze, 
Mr. Muller, and the land breeze will then be blow- 
ing a perfect hurricane. Get up the chains, if you 
please, and have the anchors on the bows." 

"Ay, ay, sir!" 

And the mate went forward. Such was the 
dialogue between Captain Wilson and his mate, on 
board the good ship '* The Belle," then bound to 
Fayta (Peru) with merchandise. 

We were sailing pleasantly along, at the rate, pos- 
sibly, of six miles in the hour. The ship rose and 
pitched very lazily with the low swell *, and as my 
hammock swung with every motion (I had been con- 
fined to it for weeks,) I could see the peculiar "golden 
haziness" which always hangs over the land when 
you are making an approach from the west in the 
earlier hours of the morning. There is a very ex- 
pressive word for the appearance, among sailors; 
but an elderly gentleman's memory may be forgiven 
some small short-comings. 

Captain Wilson had been in the habit for several 
days — while I was slowly recovering from a violent 
fever — of having my hammock slung upon the poop- 
deck. Ou the morning of the day which commences 
my story, the decks were not yet dry from the 
morning scrubbing, when I climbed wearily on deck, 
with the a4&^i&tance of the second-mate, and Ben, the 
steward, and lay down in my hammock. The cry 
at ma^t-head gave me new life. I had been waiting, 
with a starving man's longing, for the sight of tJie 
green earth. There was a fierceness, even in the 
morning, in the glare of the tropical sun, that almost 
drove me mad. But that loud, long cry of " L-a-n-d 
Ho !" stirred my pulse like the note of a trumpet. 
As we stood in for the land, I could catch occasional 
glimpses of iu outlines ; and when we had passed 
Fayta Head, there came deliciou.<ly to me an odor 
of the land I remember that, in the girl-like weak- 
ness of my exhausted energies, the hot tears rolled 
down my cheek^^ a:^ I murmured, 
" Thank God ! I shall live to set foot on land !" 

As we approached Fayta, the fresh land-breeze in- 
creased our ^peed to ten knots ; and, just at night-fall, 



as Captain Wilson had anticipated, we came to 
anchor. Daring the last few tacks that we made in 
beating up nearer the town, the land-breeze had 
freshened to almost a gale. We were only sbowiog 
wAle top-sails, jib, and maintop-gallantsail ; and, 
even with that amount of canvas, there was a clatter 
of ropes and blocks, and a slatting of sails, as the 
top-eails were clewed up, that rendered it almost 
impossible to hear the loudest order. The holding- 
ground at Fayta is excellent; and our acope of 
seventy fathoms on the smaller cable, held The 
Belle to her moorings. 

We were to remain but four days ; and Captain 
Wilson urged me to remain for the next two months 
under the care of the physician to the consulate. 
Accordingly, I was carried ashore the next mining, 
and placed under the protection of old Filar, who 
dignified his doggery of a house with the title of hotel. 
He was a Frenchman. He had married a Spanish- 
American lady, some years before ; a well-looking 
woman, with large, liquid eyes, that I had a won- 
derful fancy for gazing into ; to whose care I pro- 
bably owe it that I was not gathered, years ago, into 
the sheaves of the Grim Reaper. 

The front apartment on the first floor was a bar- 
room. Old Pilar had several other invalids under 
his care. Indeed, I believe the consul gave him the 
preference in that regard, as several men were added 
to our number daring the short period of my sojourn. 
He had, also, a liule boy, who answered to the 
name of Whong ; (Juan) and who so far took a fancy 
to me as to provide me with many a coveted delicacy ; 
for the want of which, so far as old Pilaris attentions 
were concerned, 1 might have gone to my last home. 
O, how wearily the weeks dragged their hours 
away in that Spanish hovel ! My sick-couch was 
an old settee. No one thought of retiring before 
midnight ; for two hours of the morning, and the 
time from night-fall until midnight, were the only 
endurable portions of the whole twenty-four hours. 
And then, as soon as we laid our heads upon our 
pillows, (mine was my monkey-jacket,) the fleas 
carried the war into Africa. Groans, curses, oaths 
most horrible followed their ravenous onset; and 
there were few hours of the night in which I could 
not hear some grufi* old sea-dog danming his own 
eyes for the depredations of the fleas. As the night 
waned, however, the enemy drew off their forces ; 
and we slept the sleep of the weary. 

We breakfasted at ten. The cofi*ee— bah! let it 
pass. The principal dish was a hi^ omelet-— con- 
sisting of eggs, onions, beef, vegetables — what not ? 
And this, with a very palatable roll of baker's bread, 
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WB8 our bill of fare. We had no water, except such 
as was brought in casks, oo the backs of mules, from 
some place leagues away. It was warm, muddy, 
Vrackish ; and, but for a cup of tea with our four 
o'clock dinner, I must have died of thirst. 

During the third week of my sojourn, old Filar 
announced to us that we had best " bug up a little ;" 
as the consul was about to pay us a visit. We com- 
plied with the suggestion, and had but just completed 
our toilet, when his arrival was announced. 

" Mon Dieu !*' exclaimed old Filar, in the tones of 
alarm, (his usual Spanish epithets were always ex- 
changed for the native French, when he was excited,) 
de consul 'ave bring de ladles. Garamba !" 

Even so. Following the consul, and a gray-haired 
gentleman who accompanied him, were two ladies ; 
one, as I thought, most unmistakably the consul's 
wife, the other, I conjectured, the old gentleman's 
daughter. The consul made some general inquiries, 
as a matter of form ; but his aged companion, as 
well as the ladles, looked from one to another of the 
invalids, with an expression of genuine kindness 
that I can never forget. The old gentleman was 
drawn aside by the consul to look at old Filar's 
temple-like bird-cage, which hung in the balcony, 
while the ladies lingered and questioned us as to our 
improvement. The younger said nothing. She 
was a fair-haired, beautiful girl of seventeen ; with 
blue eyes that peered timidly forth from a mass of 
curls, that fell from the slight restraint of a rich 
ribosa ; and, as her eye met'my own, I silently pro- 
mised myself that, if human energy could accom- 
plish it, she should be nine. They leA us. 

It was wonderful how I recovered. I gained new 
strength every day. I made the necessary inquiries 
of old Filar, with the proper degree of caution ; and 
learned that the old gentleman was Mr. Bathurst, 
the incumbent of the consulate many years before, 
and, for a long period, a resident of Payta. The 
young lady, he added, was his daughter ; and both 
were about to embark for the United States. 
"Indeed!" 
"Yes." 

"In what vessel?" 

" In that barque— the Angelina;" and he pointed 
to a vessel, at whose peak the French ensign was 
flying. 
"When does she sail?" 
"Next Monday." 
"Thank you." 
" Fas de tout, monsieur !" 
It was but a few evenings aAerward that I was 
passing the residence of the Captain of the Fort; an 
important dignitary, by the by, in all the Spanish 
American ports. He was holding a fandango. A 
violin, a clarionet, and a tenor drum were the instru- 
ments used ; and these were accompanied by singers 
in the nasal, minor tones of Spanish music. Of 
course there was a great deal of noise, to say nothing 
of the music. A drum, let me add in passing, is 
used at Fayta in the celebration of the mass. The 
door was open and several sailors were , standing 
around it, some of them very manifestly intoxicated. 

16 



I paused a moment and looked in. And there, danc- 
ing with a handsome Feruvian officer. Was Miss 
Bathurst. It was late. The dance ceased. My 
charmer first left the room, accompanied by her fa- 
ther; who, I thought, seemed to be little pleased 
with the attentions of the young officer. He had 
left the door, when his host, the Captain of the Fort, 
recalled him. 

" Amigomio!" 

"Senor?" 

Mr. Bathurst turned toward the house; leaving 
his daughter standing a few paces from the door, and 
saying to her— 

" Stay here a single moment. I wont go in." 

He went, accordingly, to the door, and was speak- 
ing, in a low tone, when suddenly a drunken sailor 
approached the fair girl, and said — 

"I say, sweety; (hiccup!) shan't I (hie!) see ye 
home?" 

He was in the act of seizing her arm, when I 
sprang forward, and, dealing him a blow that sent 
him reeling into the gutter, I turned toward the 
trembling girl, to assure her of her perfect safety, 
when I met the alarmed father face to face. 

" 'S death, sir ! what are you doing here ?" 

"Frotecting your daughter from insult, sir," I 
replied ; and, turning on my heel, I sought my lodg- 
ings. The old gentleman called the next day at old 
Filar's; apologized, thanked me, made profi*«r of his 
ser\'ices " in any way," and ended by say ing^ that it 
would afford him great pleasure to see me at his 
residence, but for the fact that he was busily en- 
gaged in making the necessary arrangements for 
sailing, on the following Monday, for the United 
States. I am afraid I did not receive his civilities 
with the best grace in the world ; for, although he 
seemed a very benevolent, urbane old gentleman, he 
gave his shoulders the slightest possible shrug as he 
left me, as if he would have said—" Queer fellow, 
that. Can 't approach him . ' ' 

I went, that very day, to the consul ; who very 
kindly waited on the captain of the Angelina, and 
secured my passage to Valparaiso; where, he said, 
we should be obliged to procure a passage in some 
American homeward-bound vessel . The day arrived. 
I had been half an hour onboard, when Mr. Bathurst 
and his daughter came alongside in the government 
barge, under the personal escort of the Captain of the 
Fort. I now discovered that that functionary was a 
sailor, for he worked the Angelina gallantly out of 
the harbor. At length, he laid the main topsail to 
the mast, got on board his beautiful barge, and 
left us. 

For many days we sailed, close-hauled, southward 
and westward. On that coast it never rains, and the 
air is so dry and clear that a ship seems like a thing 
of enchantment as she glides quietly along in the 
sunshine and the deep blue of the Facific. We were 
well-nigh three weeks out when we passed Juan 
Fernandez, and as we were becalmed within three 
miles of it, it was decided that we should go on 
shore. So far, there had been little intercourse be- 
tween the other passengers and myself. The occur- 
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rences at Payta caused a feeling of awkwardness 
that kept me aloof from them. On that day, how- 
ever, the excitement of a jaunt on classic ground 
banished all reserve. 

It is exceedingly difficult to land at Juan Feman< 
dex. We had a crew, however, that was accus- 
tomed to land in the surf, and no danger was appre- 
hended. T^e reckoned without our host; for, in 
urging the jolly-boat toward the shore, on the back 
of an enormous swell, an oar broke ; and, in the con- 
fusion, she capsized. I was sitting by the side of 
Miss Bathurst. The wave was receding ; and, as I 
fell, I very fortunately struck the bottom near a 
sharp spur of a mass of rocks. I grasped the arm of 
the fair girl, and clutching a point of the rock, I suc< 
ceeded in getting a safe footing just in time to catch 
her in my arms and bear her to the shore. As it 
was, the swell reached my knees as it broke furi- 
ously upon the beach. Captain Dubois had not 
been idle, and with the assistance of his men, he had 
borne the old gentleman safely to land, and secured 
the boat and oars. Mr. Bathurst was considerably 
bruised ; and, in our drenched condition, it was de- 
sirable to return at once to the ship. The mate had 
seen our mishap and sent us a boat. By the direc- 
tion of the captain she lay at a short distance from 
the shore. A warp was thrown to us ; and by her 
assistance we succeeded in getting safely through 
the surf. In a few minutes we were again on bhip- 
board. 

With a fresh breeze from the south-west we 
shaped our course for Coquimbo ; at which port the 
Angelina was to discharge some two hundred tons 
of salt. There we were so fortunate as to find the 
good ship Chili, of Boston, Knowles, master; in 
which we obtained a passage home. I will not 
dwell upon the incidents of the passage. Enough to 
say, that we had a pleasant run of one hundred and 
four days to Cape Cod. It was near nightfall when 
we passed the cape. The wind being from the 
south-west, we hugged the southern shore, and two 
hours later took a pilot. The wind grew light and 
baffling. We bore away with the intention of going 
to leeward oC "The Graves;" a reef on which I 
have, since that time, narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
We were quite near the reef, when suddenly the 
wind changed to the north-east. I was at that mo- 



ment on the top-gallant forecastle, a few moments 
before I had been conversing in low tones with JoUa 
Bathurst. We spoke of the past. I ventured to say, 
for all reserve had long since been banished, that I 
hoped our intimacy was not to end with the Toyage. 

"Surely not!" was the reply; and she spoke of 
the obligations she had incurred in the earlier stage 
of our acquaintance. I know not what I said ia 
reply, for I was in a flutter of excitement ; but I hxvt 
a tolerably distinct recollection that Julia dropped 
her eyes very suddenly to the deck, the seams of 
which she seemed to be making the subject of a phi- 
losophical investigation, while she picked the whip- 
ping from the end of the signal-halyards with the 
very prettiest of all pretty fingers. We were inter- 
rupted, and with a light heart I went forward. 

As the squall, with which the wind changed, 
struck the ship, the spanker-boom flew fiercely to 
starboard, prostrating Captain Knowles, Mr. Ba- 
thurst, and the mate to the deck. All were so mncfa 
injured that they were incapable of giving any as- 
sistance in the management of the ship. The second 
mate was so much frightened that he stood irreso- 
lute. We were going rapidly astern, directly to- 
ward the rocks, on which the surf was breaking, 
in snow-white sheets, with a deafening roar; and a 
glance showed me that a moment's delay wonld be 
fatal. 

^^ Hard a-port ! Vovm with you kdm ! iLou) 
down !" I shouted, at the top of my voice; and I 
sprang to the wheel and aided the man in shifling it. 
It saved the ship. She grazed the rock as she made 
a stern-board. The second mate ordered the men to 
the braces ; the ship was speedily got out of irons, 
and we bore away for Long Island light. At mid- 
night we anchored. 

A flattering letter from the owners of the ship, with 
the profler of the berth of first officer on board the 
Chili for her next voyage, were my reward. I en- 
tered at once on my new duties. A conversation 
with Julia, on the day before we sailed, gave me no 
grounds for despair. The next voyage I took the 
weather side of the quarter-deck ; and, on my re- 
turn Miss Julia Bathurst very obligingly exchanged 
her maiden name for that of — -bless me, good 
reader! I had almost made you my father con- 
fessor ! 



THE STARS. 
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Whzr I behold the areh of yonder aky. 
Lit up by myriad million lamps of gold, 
Eaeh on its own vast mystic circle rolled, 
I learn my Maker'e might and majesty— 
Whoee mandate called their being ont of naught. 
And made them populate the wilda of apace. 
Constant each one to his appointed place— * 



With light, and life, and love forever frangbt, 
Whole island-univeraea glittering rise, 
With pUuiets, oometa, ever-twinkling atora, 
Riding anblimely in their "golden cara," 
To execute their wonderful eropriae— 
The Poetry of Heaven, in charactera of light, 
We see— writ on the ebon Mantle of the Night. 
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A&B you fond ofghost Stories, reader? lam. To 
me they are the Inxuriea— the tit-bits oT literature. 
For mdcing such aa avowal I shall probably be ac- 
cused of possessing a vitiated taste, but I care little 
for that. Why should I care any thing ? Everyman 
has a predilection for something or other which his 
neighbor considers foolish; my predilection is for 
tales of the supernatural. Nor am I very particular 
about the quality of the article. All kinds of mani- 
festations from the spiritual world delight me; 
whether it be the simple tale of a revengeful ghost 
returning to denounce its murderer, or the more 
wonderful and equally veracious histories of the 
genii and fairies. Even the Rochester knocker»— 
can I descend lower? Even the Rochester knock- 
ers have afforded me infinite enjoyment, with their 
host of hard-knuckled spirits, led by the murdered 
pedler whose venerable bones lie miraculously 
guarded in the cellar of the Foxes. What a cack- 
ling among the geese those fazes have made ! At 
first — let me confess my weakness— I was inclined 
to rebel against the commonplace conceit of the re- 
turn of the dead man to reclaim his mortal remains, 
and an involuntary exclamation of " humbug !'' es- 
caped me ; but when the ideas of the knpckers ex- 
panded and their operations became morv'gloriously 
absurd, I found that I could even swallow the ped- 
ler. Having got him down wfth a gulp— tough 
morsel as he was— all that followed was positive 
enjoyment I reveled in every disinterested revela- 
tion made by the spbiis to the public— at a dollar 
a-head. With others I heard the crowding and 
pushing of innumerable spirits— old and young— lean 
and fat— tall and short— summoned from each quar- 
ter of the globe to answer the sensible questions of 
their relatives about their ages and the time of their 
death. I saw the table Uught a pdka by St. Paul 
and Dr. Franklin, who varied their dignified amuse- 
ment by hiding bells in ladies laps, and, although 
all I saw and heard smelt strongly of atheism and 
blasphemy— ** an ancient and fish-like smeir*— the 
fan was irresistible. It was ludicrous to wtiness the 
gullibility of human nature— to hear seemingly sen- 
sible men assert the truthfnhiess of a— speculation. 
At such times I felt ready to exclaim with Shak- 
rpeare. " Oh flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified." 

I did not, however, sit down to write about the 
knockers, but to tell a ghost story of my own. If 
the reader is a believer in the vagaries of disem- 
bodied spirits he will probably acknowledge the 
likelihood of the occurrence ; but if he is not, we 
shall only commit ourselves so far as to tell him in 
the words of Hamlet — ** There are more things in 
Heaven and earth than are dreamed of in his philo- 
sophy." 



Among the most anxious expectants of the steamer 

Atlantic was Mrs. . No, I cannot tell you her 

name, although it is on the tip of my tongue. You 
must rest satisfied with the dash. Such half-reveal- 
ings are very provoking, I know, but it cannot be 
helped — at least not at present. If you and I live a 
hundred years longer — of which I am afraid there is 
little likelihood— I may then whiiper the real name 
— ^but mind you— it most be in confidence. At pre- 
sent we will call her Mrs. Dash. Dash is a very 
good name— and if not the right one, will answer 
our purpose as well. What 's in a name. 

Mrs. Dash was a married woman. Stop! let me 
explain myself clearly. Of course she was married 
or she would not tib Mrs. Dash— I mean that she had 
not yet entered into the enjoyment of widowhood. 
Her husband, to whom sh0 had been married only a 
few years, was known to have taken his passage on 
board the steamer. We may, therefore, naturally 
suppose that she was anxious for its safe arrival. 
Wives generaliy are in such cases — when the vine- 
gar does not preponderate in the matrimonial com- 
pound. In the present instance they^— the Dashes— 
bod not finished the sweets. 

Of a naturally desponding disposition, Mrs. Dash 
was one of the first to give up all hope of the steam- 
er's safety. She professed that she had had a pre^ 
sentiment of misfortune tjrom the beginning. It had 
been predicted to her years before by Madame 
Adolphe— Heaven had written an intimation of it in 
a pack of cards : had traced it in the dregs of a tea- 
cup—popped it out of the fire in a coffln-shaped cin- 
der, and displayed it by putting winding-sheets in the 
candles. Besides, thirteen had sat down to partake of 
her husband's farewell dinner the last time he de- 
parted from home. It is true her lap-dog was one of 
the number, but he was full-grown, and the rest of 
the puppies were not. If these were not omens 
enough, in Heaven's name how many mare should a 
reasonable woman require. 

Mrs. Dash was satisfied ; that was enough. As 
days passed away without bringing any news of the 
missing boat, her convictions that her husband was 
lost to her forever became stronger and stronger. 
As she had not seen him for a long time, and was 
tenderly attached to him ; and as black was not in 
fashion and did not become her, the afilicting idea 
weighed heavy on her heart. Her grief was intense. 
She refused to be comforted— even with tit-biu. For 
days together she would eat— absolutely nothing. 
Her friends tried coaxing in vain. Even letting her 
alone had no effect. They became alarmed lest 
she should starve herseli to death. The family phy- 
sician was called in, and proscribed— of course : but 
his pfescrip4ions were not taken, because Mrs. Dash 
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said that medicine in her caae was useleas. Sensi- 
ble woman! She was convinced that she was 
about to follow her better-half to a better world, 
where there would be no steamers to part them. 
Whether he had gone to a better world— or some- 
where else — ^no one could say— but the question was 
soon set at rest by one of those supernatural intima- 
tions which are so often vouchsafed to suffering hu- 
manity— if the ghost-seers tell true. 

One night — ^why do ghosts— modem ghosts I mean 
— always make their appearance at night. For the 
bad ones no doubt— the cool air is refreshing : but 
the good ones — ^why do not the good ones prefer the 
glorious sunshine? I know I should. If I remem- 
ber rightly, the mysterious pedler of the Rochester 
knockers was of the same opinion. See their first 
published pamphlet for the account of his appear- 
ance in the day time. 

One night Henrietta— Mrs. Dash's maid-servant- 
maid by courtesy, for she was really a widow. One 
night Henrietta had been setting up later than usual. 
For what purpose is her business, not ours— or of 
course I should tell it. Whether she was entertain- 
ing her beau or saying her prayers is nothing to us. 
I hope she was doing the latter, but I do not believe 
it, so we will content ourselves with knowing that 
she was sitting up later than usual. The clock, 
which kept its own time, quite independent of the 
old scythe-bearer, had struck the midoight hour, and 
she was still in the kitchen, when the sound of a de- 
scending step upon the stairs caught her ear. It was 
a light step, a very light step, and would not have 
attracted her attention i£ conscience had not been 
holding up an ear-trumpet. Knowing that her mis- 
tress and the rest of the family were abed, she felt 
considerable alarm. 

Being of a literary turn, she had read Jack Shep- 
herd and Morrii the Highwayman, and other moral 
books of that class, and in consequence, visions of 
robbery and murder rose before her mind's eye. 
She saw herself— in fancy— about to become the 
heroine of some romantic adventure — but a curious 
sensation about the knees told her that she was not 
constitutionally a heroine, so she blew out the light, 
and crouched down in an out of the way comer, re- 
solving to remain quiet, if undiscovered, but pre- 
pared— if attacked— to defend herself with a vigorous 



Until she had blown out the light, the idea of any 
one intruding upon her " from beyond the confines of 
the grave," had not entered her imagination, or she 
would most assuredly have kept the light burning. 
It might have burned blue— but even blue>lights are 
better than none when in company with ghosts. 
They serve to keep up one's spirits. Much, how- 
ever, depends upon the quality of the light. Rusb- 
ligbto and tallow dips are of little value. Poor folks 
find ghosts more audacious than the rich on that ac- 
count. Spermaceti and wax make them mild and 
melancholy. Gas annihilates them. They glide 
about speechless in the moonlight, look unutterable 
things by lamp-light, and do ditto in no light at all.. 
We would therefore advise all who fear a visitation 



to carry a portable gas-house in their pocket But 
we are digressing. 

Having ensconced herself in what she considered 
a good defensible position, Henrietta prepared to en- 
counter the worst. She listened for a repetition of 
the sounds that had first alarmed her, but her owa 
heart was beating such a rat-a-tat and the steps were 
so faint— like the taps of the Rochester knocking 
babies — that she heard them no more. A moment 
of terrible suspense ensued. The idea of robbers 
rapidly gave place in her mind to the fear of behold- 
ing an apparition. She thought of the dear departed 
— and their last quarrel, and prayed that the intruder 
might be banished to— Ballahae, or some other place 
equally respectable. 

Scarcely had the prayer escaped her lipa whea 
the kitchen door flew open. Now, were I an ae- 
compli||hed story-teller, I should pause here to dallf 
with the reader's curiosity, endeavoring to excite 
his imagination to the highest pitch as long as possi- 
ble—but, alas! I am only "a plain, blunt man, that 
speaks right on." So the door opened, and a some- 
thing entered that " curdled her blood with horror." 
That last is a stereotyped ghost story sentence, and 
public property. A something entered. It was no 
robber. It seemed to be nothing mortal. By the 
light of the almost extinguished fire which gleamed 
faintly on the intrade>-no — ^which flashed up and 
instantly expired, Henrietta perceived that it was a 
figure clothed in white— in the habiliments of the 
grave— or a night-gown. Although of no extraordi- 
nary sixe, it had a shadowy, unearthly appearance, 
and stelked, or rather glided about the kitchen with- 
out making the slightest noise, spreading out its arms 
in the most mysterious manner possible. The hair 
of the beholder-^though tightly screwed up in 
papers— rose «» like qnUU upon the fretful porcupine." 
She attempted to rise; to rush from the kitchen, bat 
at that moment the — whatever it was — seemed to 
have become aware of her presence. It approached 
her— nearer— nearer still. Henrietta shrank back 
into her corner— would have shrunk back into no- 
thing or something less— if she couid, but «he coidd 
not ; so she attempted to scream. But the sciesm 
would not come as she wished, and therefore she 
fainted away. 

How long she lay insensible she knew not, but 
when she awoke to consciousness again her un- 
earthly visitor had departed. Half frozen with the 
cold, she rushed up stairs to bed. Bundling in as 
quickly as possible, she thrust her head under the 
blankets, and was soon riding on a night-mare to 
morning. 

Her first impression upon waking was still one of 
terror, but daylight was streaming cheerfully into the 
room, and she soon began to argue herself into the 
belief that the occurrence of the night before had 
been only a dream, or a freak of the imagination. 
Upon going down into the kitchen, however, she 
soon received ocular demonstration of its dread 
reality. The furniture in the kitchen had been dis- 
arranged, the closets ransacked, and what was worse 
than all, a number of delicacies prepared to tempt 
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M». Dash to eat, had been abstracted— for what pnr^ 
poae a giaaoe at the table betrayed. The ghost had 
evidently made a meal off them— and had forgotten 
to clear the dishes. 

Henrietta was pozzled. She had never before 
heard of a ghost's appetite— for substantials at any 
rate; and in consequence she began to suspect that 
her visitor coold not have been one who had " shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil." Her senses still main- 
tained that what she had seen was not of the <* earth 
—earthly ;" but her reason sturdily demanded whe- 
ther she had ever heard of a ghost's supping off the 
tit-bits designed for the living. Decidedly not ! It 
was contrary to every theory of ghostology. True 
it is, the Rochester knockers have discovered that 
immaterial spiriUT have physical powers— thumping 
knuckles— and perhaps the power of eating is in- 
cluded. But it was natural for Henrietta to doubt 
whether a shadow would run the risk of a dyspeptic 
attack by picking a drum-stick. If ghosts could be 
guilty of such imprudence, widows would be ob- 
liged to pay double board. 

Henrietta was puzzled. She was perplexed. The 
loss of the eatables perplexed her. Ghost or no 
ghost, her mistress's breakfast was gone, and she 
knew not how to replace it in time. She was afraid 
of being accused of eating it herself. Who would 
believe her story of the apparition? Nobody. "She 
would not have believed it herself" — as the converts 
to the Rochester knocking spirits declare when their 
dancing mahogany wonders are doubted. "She 
would not have believed it herself if she had not 
seen it. But seeing 's believing— if it did cost a dol- 
lar." The eatables were gone, and if not into the 
stomach of the ghost— what had become of them? 
A thief would have taken the spoons— the oat would 
have sopped in the closet 

What was to be done ? She was well aware that 
Mrs. Dash was not likely to eat any thing, but for all 
that something must be taken up to her. The inva- 
lid must be pressed that she might have the pleasure 
of declining. The sigh that accompanies a refusal 
is such a relief. Something must decidedly be taken 
up. it was as much as Henrietta's place was worth 
to neglect it without a satisfactory reason. Sum- 
moned by her mistress's bell, while still cogitating 
on the subject, she rushed upstairs, and without 
pausing to reflect upon the consequences, proclaimed 
to Mrs. Dash the alarming advent of the apparition. 

To thi% course she was undoubtedly instigated by 
the spiritiwho, according to the Rochester knocking 
theory, required a medium of communication with 
the party principally interested. 
, Mrs. Dash was highly excited by the narration. 
She did not doubt its truth for a moment. She was 
convinced that it was the ghost of her husband come 
to command her to put on her mourning. The dear 
departed had returned to put -her out of suspense. 
This eating her tit-bits was nothing surprising. 
Wbefi alive he was noted for epicurean tastes, and 
now he was dead, his journey through the sea air 
had undoubtedly sharpened his appetite. Even his 
going flrst to the kitchen instead of coming directly 



to her, was a proof of devotion, dear soul ! He was 
afraid that his too suddenly appearing in her presence 
might have agiuted her too much. It was better- 
wiser— to prepare her by first shocking the less sus- 
ceptible nerves of her maid. 

But he need not have been afraid. Had she not 
always loved his very shadow. The sight of his 
ghost could excite in her nothing but joy. She re- 
solved to sit up that very night to learn his desires. 
Cautioning Henrietta to secrecy she made her pre- 
parations for the interview. Her own cushioned 
rocking-chair and the large family bible, which was 
only used on extraordinary occasions, were ordered 
down into the kitchen. A comfortable fire was to 
be in readiness, and a roasted turkey, with oyster 
sauce, was to be upon the table, as a " bon bouM'* 
for the expected visitant. 

The night came. It was a long time in coming, 
but it did come, and finding itself welcome, stayed 
till morning. It was a night exactly suited for a 
ghost! y interview. A better one could not have been 
chosen. The wind blew great guns, and the rain 
fell in torrents. There was a strange whistling 
through the key-holes, as if the spirits were playing 
at hide-and-seek, and then the roaring in the chim- 
ney left an uncomfortable imj^ssion on the mind 
that the invisibles were at fisticuffs among the soot. 
As the evening advanced and the conflict of the ele- 
ments increased in violence, Mrs. Dash's resolution 
half failed her. She had been reading a work on 
demonology and witchcraft, to fortify her courage, 
and teach her bow to act on the occasion — a sort of 
spiritual book of etiquette— and it had engendered a 
doubt in her mind whether she might not be carried 
off in a flash of lighming by s<mie evil spirit. But 
she did not like to back out. So she seated herself 
at the appointed hour by the kitchen fire, with the 
bible open on the table, and a novel in her hand. 

As the orthodox moment for spiritual appearance 
approached, she became hysterically alive to every 
sound. The rushing of the wind caused her to start 
every instant and look at the candles. But none of 
them as yet gave the signal of an approaching ghost. 
They still refused to bum blue. 

Twelve came and passed. It was one— two. 
The ghost was either laid up with an indigestion, in 
consequence of iu last night's debauch, or else it re- 
fused to appear to her. 

At last, in spite of her nervous state of excitement, 
worn out with unaccustomed watching, she fell 
asleep. Visions— strangely disconnected visions of 
her earlier days floated hcfate her mind. She seemed 
to live over again the hours of her courtship and 
marrisge. Scenes treasured in memory rose vividly 
to view ; but there was no unity in the transition 
from the one to the other. Now she was the simple 
village maiden, listening with a blush to the first 
declaration of love— and now she was a belle of the 
town,, with numerous suit^^^^ier train. Then 
she was oaeb more in her l^|P'* company; he 
was not in his ghostly chaivd^^ut as he had been 
in their happier days,: when she used to stand behind 
his chair j^ayl'ully hunting the gray hairs. She 
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thought that they sat down and supped together, and 
they eat, and drank, and laughed, till the vision grew 
dim abruptly, and she sunk into a heavy oblivious 
slumber, from which she was not roused till Hen- 
rietta ventured to intrude on her solitude in the 
morning. 

Henrietta was delighted to see her mistress alive. 
She had fully expected to hold a poet mortem ex- 
amination over a heap of ashes with the dusting 
brush, or else to discover in a piece of torn skirt, 
the only evidence of her having been carried bodily 
off by the spirit. Mrs. Dash assured her that she 
had seen no ghost— yet the ghost had evidently been 
there. It must have been while she was asleep. A 
portion of the turkey's bosom was gone. 

Now, considering the trouble that Mrs. Dash had 
taken to procure an interview, such conduct in the 
ghost was very shabby. It was, in fact, highly re- 
prehensible. Mrs. Dash, poor woman, was deeply 
affected by it. It was natural she should be. After 
such a display of affection for the dear departed, he 
ought to have acted different. But men have no 
consideration— and their ghosts are not half so good. 
She could not keep silent on the subject. Before the 
day was half over, all her relations and friends had 
been made acquainted with the facts. The tongues 
of a dozen women were set in motion. The in- 
quiring mind may, if it likes, calculate how long it 
was before half the town knew that the house was 
haunted. Somebody has said that the news spread 
like lightning— but that, of course, was speaking 
%uratively. 

Mrs. Dash was too indignant to sit up agam. But 
her sister Mary iiad already resolved to detect the 
impostor herself. Disbelieving in ghosts, she was 
sure that there was an imposture, and strongly sus- 
pecting the maid, determined that no one should 
know her design. 

But she had overrated her own courage. It was 
one thing to plan during the day, and another to per- 
form at night. Darkness brought misgivings along 
with it. To sit up during the midnight hours, a 
solitary watcher for ghosts, with no sound to break 
the stillness, save the monotonous ticking of the 
clock, was no easy task for a young imaginative girl. 
Skeptical as she felt in the day-time, fancy would 
become busy as the witching hour approached. 
The noises of the day were a protection which 
vanished in the silence of the night. 

An hour's watching made her sufficiently nervous 
to receive a spiritual impression. With trepidation 
she watched every crack through which a ghost 
could possibly squeezci and got a twist in the neck 
by continually turning her head to look ove/ her 
shoulder. Yet one passed, and no ghost had appeared. 
Rejoicing, she resolved to retire, but as she opened 
the kitchen door, a sight was presented to her eyes 
that riveted her to t^i spot. Descending the stairs 
was a figure clotl^^^Hirhite, exactly as Henrietta 
had described it.^^Hn solemn, noiseless dignity 
it descended. Without venturing a second glance 
Mary retreated. Slowly and withoi^ noticing her 
the spirit advanced. Mary's skepticism and her 



courage were both gone. Trembling with terror, 
she gained the stairs, and paused not until she had 
locked and bolted the door of her own room, three 
stairs up. 

In the morning it was discovered that another 
inroad had been made into the larder. That the 
house was haunted was no longer a matter of doobt. 
Could the apparition be any other than that of Mr. 
Dash? Mrs. Dash's opinion was decided on that 
point. If it was not Mr. Dash— who was it? It 
could not be any body else. She thought that his 
preference for the kitchen was very strange; bat 
are not men's notions all strange. She felt hurt at 
his not appearing to her, but if he had taken a fancy 
to pick a bit there, as he used to do before going to 
bed, why it was her duty, as a faithful widow, not 
to thwart his inclination. Nay, she would show 
the undying devotion of her sex by providing 
something nice for him with her own hands every 
night. 

** One day or other," she sighed, as she expressed 
her determination, " one day or other I shall receive 
my reward." 

Pleased with the idea, she put it in execution that 
very night. A nice supper was laid out in the kitchen 
— and disappeared. She was delighted. The next 
night she prepared something nicer still. The gho»t 
finished the whole of it. People wondered, and 
shook their heads. Some believed, some doubted, 
others laughed in utter incredulity ; but there were 
the facts to confound them. Night aAer night supper 
was served and disappeared. No one attempted to 
unravel the mystery further. Mrs. Dash continued 
to rack her invention to prepare dainties which the 
ghost apparently appreciated as they deserved ; and 
although she herself still lived almost entirely, like 
the chameleon, on air, the excitement of the under- 
taking alone seemed to be restoring her to health. 

"His spirit is watching over me unseen," she 
would exclaim in ecstasy. " He sees me rolling his 
pie-crust." 

It was a pleasing fancy, but Mrs. Dash was mis- 
taken. The Asia arrived with the news of the 
Atlantic's safety, and brought the passengers, among 
whom was Mr. Dash. She had therefore been 
ministering to the ghost of somebody else — but of 
whom? That was leA for Mr. Dash to discover. 
On his way to his residence he was met by a friend, 
who told him the state of afiiairs. Indignant at what 
he pronounced an imposture, he resolved to unravel 
the mystery before he disclosed his return. The 
night, in consequence, was far advanced before he 
went home. Mrs. Dash and the rest had already 
retired. His friend had prepared for his entering the 
house unobserved. Ensconced in the kitchen, he 
waited the hour of the ghost. At length it ap- 
peared — it advanced. Undismayed but breathless he 
watched its proceedings. It went direct to the table 
— sat down— and commenced its attack on the food. 
Mr. Dash lightly approached it— laid his hand on its 
arm. It sprang up with a shriek— and Mr. Da&h 
the next moment was clasped in the warm, iivingr 
arms of his wife. 
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BCfOKS OF NATURE AND OF MAN. 
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" I PITT," UY% Sterae, ** the man who can travel 
from Dan to Beenheba, and find all barren." And 
well he may pity him, for he ia a morbid man, and 
a fit subject for the medicaments and regimen 
adaPkd to spiritual disease. When Hamlet ex- 
claimed — 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all Uie noes of thit world ; 

and when Coleridge declared himself over-mastered 
and possessed by 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A atapid, drowsy, animposiiooea grief. 
Which finda no nataral oatlet, no relief, 
In word, or ligh, or tear ; 

or when Shelley murmured— 

I coald lie down like a tired ehild, 
And weep away the life of care. 
Which I nave borne, and still maat bear; 

or, finally, when Byron speaks of his mood of feel- 
ing, as being 

that settled, ceaaeless gloom 
The fabled Hrbrew wanderer bore, 
Thatdarea not look beyond the tomb, 
And cannot hope for rest before ; 

most assuredly they were far, very far, from being 
healthful men. They were affected, and severely 
too, with the malady in question ; nor is the number 
small of those who are comprised in the same 
category. 
Is this a curable malady ? If so, by what means ? 
The poet responds to this question thus- 
Tried, world-worn, sorrowing man ! 

If, lick with other*8 follies and thine own, 
TlKra wonlditt renew thy apen. 
To Nature turn, and be with her alone. 

Correct, perhaps, so far as he goes, but not going 
far enough. Had he said, " put yourself in primal 
relations and free communion not only with the life 
of Nature, but also with the life of Man, as opened 
to you by observation, by interehange, and by his- 
tory — surrender yourself to the influences, ponder 
the lessons, and obey the impulses flowing there- 
from — ^his prescription would have been completer 
and more efficacious. 

I would fain attempt a homily from the poet's 
text, as thus amended. I will not, however, under- 
take an elaborate discussion, or aim at logical se- 
quency in its arrangement. I would merely pick 
out, here and there, a leaf from the books of Nature 
and of Human Life, and tie them together for my 
reader's inspection ; and then ask whether he who 
studies faithfully the volumes, of which these are 
random extracts, is likely to perish of ennui for lack 
of objects of interest ? 

Let me entreat my reader not to be repelled, at 
the outset, by the gravity of my theme, from looking 



through what I have written; for I will promise 
him to strive, by the vividness of my tnafiiMr, to 
counteract and overcome the possible dulhiess of my 
tnatter. Let me proceed, then, to note some of the 
phases of universal Life. 

" There is nothing constant but ekange,*' is a 
saying so obviously true, as to have passed into an 
axiom. And one of the phenomena which strike us 
first, as well as most foreibly, in glancing at our 
world and the life it inspheres, is universal motion, 
incessant mutation. Immobility you can find no- 
where. Along the surface of existence, in its every 
kind and degree, passes perpetually the ripple of 
change. 

I might iilustrete this by numberless examples on 
a large scale. The revolution of our earth on its 
axis and around its centfal sun ; the incomings of 
morning and outgoings of evening ; the procession 
of the Seasons through all their magnificent varieties, 
from the spring-time cradle to the wintry grave of 
the year— these might furnish us abundance of illus- 
trative pictures, on which it might be interesting to 
dwell. But, preferring a narrower range, let me 
cite two or three specific examples from the natural 
world. 

Note, then, garth's running streams, those never- 
resting and most sociable of her irrational children. 
Far up among the wooded hills, behold a little plash 
of water, which your joined hands might cover. 
Forth it starts on iu downward journey, leaping and 
singing to itself as it goes. From nooks and hol- 
lows, on this hand and that, other little rills come to 
make fellowship with it. Its volume swells— its 
course grows more notable — a richer green and 
more exuberant fertility mark its track across plain 
and through valley— till at last it flings itself, like a 
rushing lake, into the arms of the all-embracing 
ocean. 

Look forth, again, on the world-cireling, the never- 
reposing sea. Now a gentle breeze is abroad, and 
the green expanse breaks into glad dimples at its 
soft, caressing touch. Anon the rough tempest is 
out, and responsive to its hoarse challenge, and vio- 
lent assault, the ocean chafes and hurls back its 
indignant defiance, and lifts iu foaming billows to 
the very skies. And, again, there is no breath nor 
motion in the air, and yet under a calm, smooth- 
seeming exterior, the mighty heart of ocean stira 
nooe the less with incessant agitation, and on its 
ten thousand shores its tides still b^ak— now along 
the level sands with gentlf , pulsing murmur, and 
now against the rude clifis with tremendous foroe 
and noiM of thunder. 

The tribes, too, of the vegetable world, the sweet 
flower, the lowly shrub, the majestic tree, what do 
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they exhibit, one and all, but a series of perpetual 
changes? This giant oak, outstretching its arms 
far and wide above me, what was it once ? A little 
ball, such as I might grasp a half score of in my 
two hands. That ball was covered with a pinch of 
soil. The sun, in discharging his office of light-giver 
to many a vast world, neither scorned nor forgot that 
little one, but fastened upon it his vivifying glances. 
The clouds, as they fulfilled their myriad various 
functions, ever remembered to give that little one to 
drink. And Earth, the common mother, among her 
infinitely various tasks, fed daily that tiny germ with 
abundance of fitting nutriment. It starts— it shows 
above the surface — it rises higher and higher, and 
spreads broader and broader, year by year. Ever 
and anon the violent winds assault it, and the rushing 
tempest beat upon it, and toss its boughs and twist 
its stem hither and thither, as it were to work its 
destination; but all in vain. In despite of all, and, 
indeed, through the very means of aJl, it roots itself 
the more tenaciously, and liAs itself the more firmly 
upward. Autumn after autumn strips ofl* its foliage, 
and leaves it bare to the sharp wintry blast ; but to 
autumn and winter alike it bids a calm defiance, and 
each coming spring beholds it, under its fostering 
influences, putting on a fresh drapery of green. And 
so one or two centuries have made it, by gradual in- 
crease, what now it is. "Tandem fit, surculus 
arbor." Soon will commence a reverse process. 
Day by day, year aAer year, the fingers of decay 
shall be busy about it, now from this part, and now 
from that, abstracting a portion of its substance and 
vitality, and at last this whole magnificent creature 
shall vanish from earth as though it had never been. 

A kindred tale is that of Humanity and its earthly 
life. Art thou, whose sinewy, athletic frame, whose 
ripe jnental powers comjvehending the world in their 
grasp, and pieroing through it with their penetrative 
vision ; whose sympathies, not only embracing home, 
and kindred, and friendship's ring, but expanding 
over continents and nations, till they clasp universal 
Humanity, proclaim thee the adult, full-developed 
man. Art thou the same being that didst onee hang 
as an infant, unconscious and helpless at the mother's 
breast? That once, as a child, didst count thy tops 
and marbles more precious than kingdoms now, and 
didst bound and frolick almost as innocent and quite 
as gay and careless as the young lambs themselves? 
that once, as a youth, sawest this earth, through 
fancy's glass, to be a very Eden-land, and dreaming 
all impossible enterprises of greatness and goodness, 
didst reckon them most easy and prompt of achieve- 
ment? and the same that, as an old man, shalt be 
snowy-haired and strengthless and tremulous, with 
senses obtuse and false-reporting, and mental powers 
brought back to the compass of the child's ; the same 
being, in fine, who, as to thy mortal element, shalt 
one day lie outstretched the brother of the stone and 
the clod, with no more of thought or sensibility than 
these, and era long to be resolved Into a heap of dust ? 
Yes, the same ; and beneath these infinite mutations 
Lies one indestructible vital identity. 

And, as with Man himself, so with his insphering 



conditions. Yesterday you were a man of opulence, 
and taste and luxury, as well as plenty, belonged to 
your customary way of life. To-day, that wealth 
for you no longer exists,«and not life's embellish- 
ments only, but its indispensables have passed from 
your possession. And where, too, are the summer 
friends, but late so lavish of their pledges of regard 
and fidelity? The same blast that stripped the tree 
of ito foliage, swept also away the insects that fed oa 
its richness. 

A short week ago, complete health was yours. 
Life went through your veins like a clear wate^ 
course along its channel. Your nerves vibrated fsd- 
ness to " all impulses of soul and sense." The mere 
play of muscle and sinew was a pleasure. It was 
joy to breathe and live. To-day, ieeble, restless, 
racked with innumerable aches, you lie prostrate on 
the couch, from whose pillow yoo cannot liA your 
bewildered head. Heaven's blessed light and sweet 
airs must be shut out from you, for they bring you 
but pain and peril. The voices of friendship and 
love, even the cooings of your little babe must be 
hushed in your presence, for they jar hurtfnlly on 
your morbid hearing. A muscle's movement is dis- 
tress. It is toil and pain simply to breathe. 

Again; not long ago a domestic ring was about 
you bright and healthy, joyous and afiTectionata. Your 
little boy, a creature of light and gladness, a star 
tinting hopefully the whole horixon of your future ; 
your little boy sported and frolicked about you, his 
presence the sunshine, his prattle the music of your 
habitation. To-day, prostrate, stark, unmovlng, and 
shrouded in the awful stillness of death, he is bone 
to his last resting-place, and in the rattle of the cover- 
ing clods you list the dreariest sounds ever falling on 
human ear, and seeming to you like blows suicken 
on your naked heart. 

The history of the world reiterates, on a large 
scale, the same tale of mutability. Where now be 
the sovereignties, the cities, the people, whose light 
once shone over entire continents, whose name was 
a sound of glory and power reverberating through 
the earth ? Where is Babylon and Nineveh, Bagdad 
and Palmyra— names of wonder and miracle— duties 
compassing total provinces with their walls, and 
holding nations within their habitations, and showing 
like a very eternity of brick and granite and marble? 
Traverse the ground they stood upon, if haply you 
can find their authentic localities. There is no tread 
there of human feet ; no hum of man's activity ; no 
sound of mortal voice. Tower and temple, the 
palace and the hovel, have together crumbled into 
dust. Here, a pile of rubbish— there, a mound of 
simple earth ; here, a shattered, prostrate column— 
and there again, a naked plot of sand. Such are the 
sole relics of the marvelous cunning and long- 
protracted industry of millions. The spider weaves 
her net in the palaces of kings ; in the habitations of 
nobles the wild beast makes his lair ; the loathsome 
reptile drags his slime over the defaced and erumbled 
altars of the Deities of Eld. 

Where is Athens, the Beautiful City, the intel- 
lectual luminary of the antique world, whose story 
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our race cannot loie without losing also its appre- 
ciation of the great, and its sense of the beautifal ? 
A heap of rains, which century afler century the 
barbarian spoiler has trampled tinder foot ; whose 
matchless fragments of art all nations have combined 
to steal from their proper localities, empty of its 
unequalled geniuses of yore; and, crowning humilia- 
tion of all, the metropolis of a puppet king, imposed 
by arbitrary force on the lineage of those who were 
wont to put all things, even life itself, to the hazard 
in defense of freedom and independence. 

And where, too, is Rome, the august mistress of 
the world— the mighty mother of nations— the home 
of a stately and invincible race— the great ocean- 
spring of arts and arms? That Rome, ala^! the 
Rome of Camillus, Cincinnatus and Scipio, of Tully 
and Maro, lies prone upon or buried beneath its own 
immortal dust; crumbling, decaying, degenerate — 
retaining just enough of the rains of foregone beauty 
and splendor to show a glimpse of what it was. 
Such is the spectre of the once imperial, unmatched 
city of Romulus. 

I have thus far glanced only at the commonest 
aspects of life. But it has much, also, of the mys- 
terious and inexplicable— much that puts to shame 
our boasted reason and philosophy. 

The world of dreams, for example- who has sur- 
veyed and mapped out that grotesque and gorgeous 
wonderland ? 

And the realm of Superstition— how full it is of 
shapes bright or dark, dwarfish or gigantic ! How 
do these shapes peep forth upon us from all sides at 
every stage of our life-journey! Now they gleam 
through the dark of childhood^s sleeping chamber, 
with the burning glances of goblin or demon, and 
now pluck aside our curtains with the radiant fingers, 
and lode in upon us with the dewy eyes of angel or 
fairy— in rader eras filling air and water, the earth 
and the sub-terrene spaces with numberless divinities, 
dryad and oread, naiad, satyr and faun. Nor in 
ages of most diflused light is this element wholly 
wanting, but appears in the popular faith in omen 
and witchcraft, augury and magic, in the mystical 
Nepenthe and the Elixir of Life. 

Here are countless mysteries, that acknowledge 
no discovered law— that baffle Reason's utmost 
cunning, and in the perfect noontide of our culture 
streak and mottle the spiritual firmament, as mists 
and clouds speck the natural sky in the blaxe of the 
mid-day sun. 

Who, again, can fathom the workings of that prin- 
ciple of association which links together our feelings 
and thoughts ? Traversing the crowded mart in an 
ordinary mood of mind, the rade tones of a street-organ 
reach us, and lo the change ! A vision of green 
fields and shady glens, and sky-cleaving mountains 
sweeps by us; the sounds of rustling woods and 
rippling waters fill our hearing ; thoughts of youth, 
its sports, aspirations and hopes, its companions now 
afar off or gone forever, rash back upon us, and melt 
us to a yearning, irrepressible tenderness. Who 
shall elucidate the connection between a few simple 
sounds and this new cieatioo about us? 



And then, too, how potently are we affected by 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and the var^'ing 
aspects of nature, and how contrariwise, often, to 
what might have been anticipated? What, for ex- 
ample, is brighter, and, it should seem, must be more 
exhilarating than night illumined by a clear moon, 
with its attendant infinitude of stars ? And yet, in 
many minds, the mood thereby induced is rather pen- 
sive than gay. The transitory character and early 
withering of earthly joys ; the untimely blight that 
has fallen on many a fair-budding hope and expect- 
ancy of our past; the hours that shone radiant for us 
once, but shall shine no more forever ; and the me- 
mory of bright eyes, that see no longer, and of voices 
most musical, that now are mute in the everlasting 
silence— such is the tissue of emotion and thought 
woven oftentimes by the fingers of Eve, all excel- 
lently perfect and indescribably brilliant as she is. 

Why, too, has autumn — splendid, gorgeous autumn 
—passed into the select emblem of transitoriness and 
decay ? Whose drapery so profusely magnificent as 
hers? If she clothes meadow and hill-side in russet, 
what necessary affinity between coloring so strongly 
pronounced, and sadness and gloom ? How various, 
moreover, and costly-seeming the dies, wherein she 
steeps her woodland foliage ! And with what glisten- 
ing gold does she cover her grain-fields and hanging 
fruito! Why, we repeat, should such a spectacle 
utter for us a mournful voice ? No satisfactory solu- 
tion is to be found in phrases like the ** dying year," 
the "grave of another period of time,*' for all these 
are but figurative names affixed to changes of one 
continuous current of duration, issuing from the 
eternity foregone and rushing onward unbroken to 
the eternity to come. The mystery of the thing is, 
that mere appearances and names should, in defiance 
of experience and reason, effectually stir the springs 
of feeling and fancy to issues so palpably false. 

It was from an instinct not less true than subtle, 
that the human spirit and the air were denoted 
originally by the same word. For the two are 
strangely similar throughout, both in respect of their 
common and understood phenomena, and of those 
whose causes are beyond the circle of any established 
law. The trade-winds and the monsoons, the kham- 
seen, the harmattan, and some others, have been 
traced and named, and can somewhat assuredly be 
calculated. And so it is with the social sentiments, 
with the physical appetites, with the desires of 
wealth, distinction, and pleasure, and with the appe- 
tencies corresponding to objects of taste and beauty. 

But there is another and as yet unknown domain 
in both. The dry or heat of yesterday followed by 
the damp or chill of to-day ; the tornado that heaves 
the ocean from ito bed, and tears asunder the " tall 
admiral" even as man's strength plucks a feather in 
pieces; the whirlwind that rushes fiercely across 
hill and mountain, and roars terrifically through the 
valley-passes, prostrating with a touch alike man's 
strongest works and the forest-growth of centuries ; 
the black thunder-clouds that climb swiftly to the 
zenith from every point of the^ horizon, and thence 
pour down their sheeted fires and death-bolts on the 
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affrighted world; the little transitory gaits, that 
catch up and toss hither and thither the light leaves 
and thistle-down, or liA and whirl in momentary 
eddies the small dust of the streets. In these and 
similar phenomena, amenable to no settled laws, we 
behold a striking counterpart to the spiritual anomalies 
above indicated. Wondrous, indeed, and fearful is 
this boundless, circumambient air ; wondrous, in that 
**it bloweth where it listeth, and we know not 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth ;" fearful, in 
that a tremendous, irresistible force is hidden, we 
know not where, within thai soft fluid, which laves 
with coolness our summe^parched brow, and just 
liAsand toy% with the curls of an infantas head, 
ready to be roused at an instant's warning, and hurl 
universal devasution abroad. 

But fuller still is the spirit of mystery both of 
wonder and fear. I have no name for these, but I 
call them its eddies and gusts—its currents and 
counter-currents— the shadows that flit over it— the 
moods that gather about it and envelop it quite ; and 
who has penetrated the laboratory wherein these 
were wrought, and analyzed the ingredienta whereof 
they were compounded ? How closely, too, in its 
main characteristics, does man's life parallel the 
wind. We note it sweeping across the fields of 
existence, but whence its origin or where its goal, 
IB beyond our fathoming. The career, too, of one— 
what is it, but the harsh northern blast, chilling, 
congealing, stiffening to stone whatever it passes 
over? while that of a second is the warm spring- 
gale, dissolving and even transmuting to an opposite 
quality the snowy and icy obstructions that bound 
earth's genial currents, and so preparing the way for 
a new outburst of green life and beauty. And, once 
again, the course of others, how exact a transcript 
of the blasting Samiel, or the desolating hurricane, 
which ever curses the region it traverses with far- 
spreading ruin and wo ! 

I have thus placed before the reader a few pas- 
sages from the life-booka o£ Nature and of Man. In 
my remaining space I would not formally *' point a 
moral or adorn a tale," but I would very briefly di- 
late on two or three practical suggestions, which are 
pressed upon us by the survey we have taken. 

And the first and most palpable perhaps, is action, 
imintermitted aotion— a universal law and qualified 
by no single exception. The entire natural creation 
we have seen acting with never a pause. Our own 
material organism, too, irrespective of our volition, 
exhibits the same unceasing activity. And in our 
immaterial organism thought and emotion flow and 
ebb as incessantly, and by as fixed a law, as do the 
ocean's own tides ; and this, not only independently 
of our will, but also whether the mind be or be not 
stirred by the breeze of Passion. 

One and the same truth, then, is taught us by all ; 
which is, that voluntary activity, continuous em- 
ployment, is the mind's normal condition. To be 
inactive or idle is to be out of accord with the whole 
imiverse that imbosoms us and stands in infinite 
ways related to us. The soul finds, perhaps, its 
most exact and expressive antitype in the ocean. 



Like the ocean, mighty, mysterious and indefinible 
—like the ocean, holding in its depths treasures pre- 
cious beyond estimate, and ofttimes harboring, too, 
monsters ot passion and guilt, which shame the 
scaled and reptile prodigies of the deep— like the 
ocean, terrible in its hour of fury, shivering to frag- 
ments whatever lies in its track, raving against ito 
divinely set barriers, and flinging its foaming defi- 
ance in the face of the very Heavens — like the ocean, 
moreover, in its calmness most beautiful and grand, 
the refreshment, the salvation and the glory of earth, 
and a mirror imaging back the eternal lights of the 
sky— it, Anally, like the same ocean, finds in atag' 
nation the inevitable cause of corruption and death. 
Not death, either, (for in strictness, death is a non- 
entity) but a subversive, morbid, often hideous life. 
Translate Coleridge's description of a calm at sea 
into language denoting spiritual phenomena, and 
you have a faithful delineation of a stagnant soul. 

(< The very deep doth rot— O Christ, 

That ever this should be ! 
Yea, slimy things do crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 
About, about, in reel and rout 

The death-nres dance at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 

Bums green and blue and white.'* 

No. Soundness and well-being are in no way to 
be secured save by keeping ourselves in living sym- 
pathy with the incessantly changing liie of the na- 
tural universe, and electively pursuing the path and 
executing the ta^ks thereby suggested. To do other- 
wise is inevitable diseasedness and misery. Often, 
indeed, we dash fiercely against the walls of onr 
limitations— walls created adamantine and jagged for 
our special weal— but with what result? To be 
hurled back bruised, shattered and bleeding ! Why 
persist then? " In assertion of my free will," say 
you? Go on, then, brave one, till self-lacerated to 
your full contentment. It may be you will thus learn 
at last, that the noblest attribute of free will is, that 
you may intelligently and deliberately elect the 
truest, wisest, safest path— the path marked out by 
Supernal Wisdom and Love, as conducting to man's 
most eminent good both now and evermore. That 
Wisdom and Love has, among its primary ordi- 
nances, enjoined action on Man, and a boundless Na- 
ture, through its every minutest atom, catches up 
and reechoes the command. 

Action, however, does not terminate with itself, 
nor is it ordained for its own separate sake. It aims 
at and issues in results, and these constitute its final 
cause. These results may all be compressed into a 
single word — development, or education. Yes, the 
natural creation, with its infinite objects and their 
never-ceasing changes of form and quality, and hu- 
man life, with its corresponding infinitude of aims 
and mutations, may all be regarded as the pre-ap- 
pointed instruments and means whereby the incal- 
culable and else imknown powers of Man's soul are 
called forth and disciplined. Here lie the springs of 
emotion in all its kinds ; and emotion, by an intrinsic 
necessity strives for expression, and therefore embo- 
dies itself in action. And action is the instrtunent 
whereby the intellectual powers and the sensibilities 
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are alike developed and matured. This is effected 
by a twofold operation. It enlarges knowledge, and 
mind and heart both grow by assimilating this, their 
natural food. And, again, as the corporeal moscles 
are both enlaiged and invigorated by mere exercise, 
BO do the intellectual and passional faculties grow 
through the very exercise which action involves. 

In universal Life, then, are found our true 
teachers, our authentic educators. Something of de- 
velopment, somewhat of education, is (so to speak) 
forced upon every <me that lives, by the resistless in- 
fluence of his very life-conditions, and apart from 
any determinate direction of his own volitions. But 
to obMtnte and to a«^-f- here behold the two voluntary 
powers, which he, that possesses in a high degree, 
possesses the means and method whereby the most 
advanced of mortal minds have ever mastered their 
whole attainments and climbed to their preeminent 
heights. 

The above idea, with its logical sequences, is too 
obvious to need further unfolding. I must, too, for 
lack of space, omit a multitude of other inferences 
flowing naturally from the survey taken in this 
paper, and will now close with one or two brief 
suggestions. 

Is it possible then, (I would ask) that he whose 
soul is fully awake to the infinite opulence of Nature 
and Life, can, at least more than momently, feel all 
things to be "stale, flat and unprofitable?" If so, 
what inexplicable death-sleep can have frozen up 
the majestic passions, the august aspirations, the 
«thoughU that wander through eternity," of the 
Being so dowered and so provided for? For it is but 
a seeming paradox to say, that it is absolutely for 
man's special behoof all things exist. Yes. For him 
the big sun kindles up the day and the lesser moon 
and stars illumine the night. For him the huge, trea- 
sure-stuffed mountains are piled aloft, and the plea- 
sant vallies are scooped out, and greenness and bud 
snd blossom put seasonably forth, and rill and river 
hurry or loiter along their seaward path, and vast 
forests stir and swing in the rushing airs. For him 
the mighty mysterious ocean utters to all its shores 
a voice of resistless power, and multiform and many- 



tinted clouds glorify the "covering heavens," and 
the rain and dew, the frost and snow, alternately 
deck the earth with their own beauty, and the sub- 
limities awake of storm and thunder, of earthquake 
and volcano. For him, in a word, worlds on worlds, 
boundless, interminable, sweep radiant and harmo- 
nious through their firmamental circles, and all the 
infinite activities of a fathomless, exhaustless Na- 
ture labor unceasingly and forever ! 

Nor does even this enumeration exhaust the en- 
dowments of Man's lot. Within him is a Life more 
wondrous and beautiful than all without. There 
are bom and reared, and thence issue forth, for their 
thrilling experiences and prodigies of achievement, 
the intelligent activities, the passions and afiections. 
Hope flits and flashes around him, and Love irradi- 
ates the darkest recess and quickens the most arid 
desert into bloom, and Imagination flings rainbow- 
tints over the whole face of existence. 

And then the incidents flowing from these im- 
pulses—what language can worthily depict them? 
The marriage-peal wakes within him a troubled 
ecstasy and leads him within the circle of an inex- 
plicable sympathy and union with a second soul ; and 
young, wingless cherubs come from Heaven to play 
about his hearth-stone and stammer sweetly the 
name of "father;" and finally, there gathers over 
his home the awful shadow of Death, across which 
flash gleams from a world beyond the stars ! 

Such and so characterized is Human Life, where- 
ever planted and whatever its environment. How, 
I repeat, is it possible that. Man should be blind to 
its significancies, deaf to its calls, dead to its insti- 
gations? 

Or, in fine, how can he escape the irresistible con- 
clusion that throughout all existence, whether of 
Nature or of Man, present and acting in all objects 
and all events, and so acting for Man's development 
and formation, is 

" A Something far more deeply interfnted. 
Whose dwelling it the light of tettug sans, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And ihe blue aky, and in the mind uf roan ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking thingi, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls througn all things?" 
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Yoimo Lofe at Rota'l knee was clingiilg} 
Hit roaeate bands in anguish wringing ; 
His hiaghiog eyes with tears were streaming) 
While rainbow rays within were beaming. 
She strove to soothe his sorrow. 



She hngged the boy to hush his sobbing) 
Which set her boeom wildly throbbing } 
She kissed his eyes with rapture beaming, 
Which set poor Rosa's eyes a streaming. 
Love lulls not Roaa^s sorrow. 
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Bat let me die in Spring time. 

Bright, erer joyous Spring! 
Let green trees ware around my gniTe, 

And flowers their fragrance bring; 



Let gentle zephyrs waft my soul, 

Ow death's uncertain sea , 
And when birds sing on fluttering wing, 

Let that my requiem be. 
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>T WAS sanrise when the thought wu boni| 

And blight and gay 

Thia en/ant lay, 
For not a clond bedecked the morn ; 

Midat birds and flowers 

The early hoars 
Of its young life away were worn. 

In perfect joy 

The laughing boy, 
Now robed in pleasure and content, 

On fairy's wings 

He roams and sings 
'Restmined nor knowing where he went ; 

The golden sun, 

Its course begun. 
Had kissed the waters of a lake, 

Upon whose shore 

One echo more 
The artless youth sgain would wake ,* 

Thus wiled away 

His boyhood-day, 
Not dreaming that a cloud could rise, 

In hand-like form, 

To end in storm. 
All curtaining in gloom the skies. 

At noon-day tide, 

On either side, 
The man in vain sought e*en a ahadow ; 

So blithe and gay 

Had been a day, 
A jewel rare in " Old Time's" cadeau, 



>T was harmony 

And euphony 
Attendant came on every thought, 

Nothing to mar, 

A-near or far. 
The bliss meridian hours had brought. 

Ere eventide, 

On sunaet-iide. 
The dark clouds sped their onward way, 

Their very form 

Betokening storm, 
Shrouding all gladness from the day. 

The lateat gleam 

Of light, abeam, 
Lit " Ignis fatuns" on the j^ain, 

And as it flared 

The old man glared. 
Too late resolved a Heaven t9 gain. 

'T is often so. 

Through life we go. 
No thought bestowed upon its end ; 

For brightest mom 

Is changed to storm 
By little clouds we ne'er forefend | 

Oh, wise is man 

In life's short span 
At sunrise looks to sunset hours ; 

That he perchance, 

At single ghuce. 
The cloud may see before it lowers. 



THE LAND OF DREAMS. 



BT CAROLinX T. OBICX. 



I WANDXKsn in the land of dreamS| 

The land so beautiful ! 
On the green banks of cool, clear streams, 
Down in whose depths the sunlight gleams, 
Like golden arrows, shot their beams. 

My feet went wandering softly. 
I felt no sense of care or pain, 

No heart-throb weary ; 
No weight upon my spirit lain, 
No fear to feel, no joy to feign, 

But a calm sense of gladness. 
Flowers sprang and blossomed 'neath my eye, 

Of heavenly beauty. 
While through the ether floated by, 
Anon for off, anon more nigh, 
Sweef , wandering strains of harmony, 

Soft as the wind-harp's breathing. 
And all the green leaves murmured low 

Some song of joyance ; 
Soft whisperings going to and fh>. 
Rising and falling in their flow. 
Music, clear, liquid-dropping, low, 

As from a silver fountain. 
And o'er my brow, and through my hair. 

Stealing so lightly, 
The mild breeze wafted odors rare, 
As angels' wings had fanned the air, 

Beariog some message earthward. 



Bright shapes of beauty glided on. 

Benignly smiling. 
With eyes where love and joyanee riione, 
As of those dear ones long since gone, 

Gone to the world of gladness. 
The songs of melody they sung 

My soul pervading. 
Were uttered in no earth-bom tongue. 
Yet as their silver music rang. 
At the sweet sound my heart np-sprai^, 

As to its native language. 
Like <»e from long impriaonment, 

Long, drear and lonely. 
Forth to the glad, warm sunshine aeat, 
Joy thrilled the (>ame, long worn and bent, 

So ever moved I onward. 
Freed from the chains of grief and fear, 

Wandering so lightly, 
Steeped in the fragrance pure and clear 
Of this delicious atmosphere, 
My soul forgot the nether sphere. 

Forgot its earthly mission. 
Oh, land of dreams, so swift to iade ! 

Oh land so beautiful ! 
Fain would I ever more have staid, 
Fain would I there my home have made. 

Have made, and dwelt forever ! 
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Trmtth in tM* JTniUd StaUSj ete.y during 1849 a$td 1850. 

Bp tht Ladf Emrntline Stuart WortUf. NiW York : 

Harptr f Brothers. 1 vol. Vtmo. 

Ladf Wortley , u the daughter of the Duke of Rutland, 
ie the highest in point of rank and locial position of all 
Englieh toarists in Ameriea, while her work io altogether 
the moat flattering that any English tourist has written 
on the United States. She is pleased with almost every 
thing, and with many things is delighted. She likes the 
men and women she sees, the cities and town she sees, 
the scenery die sees, and has no harsh comments on man- 
ners which an American woald not* be willing to endorse. 
Her talents are those of an accomplished woman of the 
world, with a quick eye for manners and character, a 
brisk and genial spirit, and a style of great freedom, 
movement and naturalness. Altogether her book is one 
of the most readable of the kind we have ever seen, being 
distinguished for the art or artlessnesswith which it con- 
veys information in an amusing way. The felicity of the 
style is in a great degree owing to the fact that the book 
is made up of familiar letters, written to friends at home, 
without any thought of publication ; and the authoress 
rightly says that the staple of the letters is the gossip of 
travel; and, she adds, " if they omuse that large class to 
whom l^ossip is welcome, and tend in any way to 
strengthen kindly feelings in the breasts of my English 
readers toward the people from whom their wandering 
countrywoman received so much and such constant cour- 
tesy and hospitality, I shall not regret giving to the world 
this work.*' 

There Is one passage, in a letter from New Orleans, 
which indicates much sagacity in interpretating a national 
trait, often laughed at both by foreigners and ourselves. 
After speaking of the growth of New Orleans, and men- 
tioning that the valley of the Mississippi eontaina now 
only ten millions of inhabitants, she refers rapidly to what 
a wonderful phice the city will be when the valley con- 
tain! a hundred and fifty millions: « What a future!" 
she exclaims ; " what a country ! and what a noble people 
to work out its grand destiny, and fill up magnificently 
the magnificent designs of Nature. It is all petty malice 
and jealousy which make people talk of their exaggerated 
expressions and ideas. A man must have imagination, 
indeed, must out-Shakspeare Shakspeare, the myriad- 
minded, and the very lord of imagination, to deal in 
hyperbolical extravagance here. What woald be exag- 
geration in other countries, is here the simplest modera- 
tion, and in all probability lags behind the reality. The 
iact is, they feel their destiny, and their country's des- 
tiny, and they would be stocks and stones if they did not ; 
and if, in England, we are disposed to think they * greatly 
daring' talk, we should remember a little what a prospect 
lies before them. Nature, their present, their future— all 
is in such an exaggerated mood here, all on such a stupen- 
dous scale ; Far thtm to Aaec little «mw«, and iUUrlaim 
trijling projectSf or hold petty apinioHt, with regard to 
their mighty country^ » advaaeemmt oiul i»rogr«M, would 
be an abeurd as to see a party of giants in go-carts or in 
pinafores, and playing at Tom Thumb and Goody Two 
Shoes." Here our national brag is pUced on its right 
baais in human nature and the necessity of things. 

About a third of this thick voltime is devoted to the 
United States ; the remainder gives a very interesting ac- 
eount of a journey to Mexico, Peru, and other portions 
of South America, written in the same easy, off-hand 



, which distinguishes the style of the first portion 
of the work. 

Stuart of Dunleath. A Story of the Preaeut Time. By 
the Hon. Caroline Norton^ auther qf^^The Dream," eU. 
New York : Harper f- Brothers. 
Of all the novels of passion which have appeared during 
the present season, this is the most original and powerful, 
and seems to have made the deepest impression. It is the 
production of one who, blest with wealth, high position 
and genius, has had the happiness of her life blasted by 
the most terrible and bitter experience which ean befall 
a high-souled woman ; and the influence of that experience 
is felt in every page of the novel, giving a sort of misan- 
thropist sadness to the tone of its thought, and felt 
especially in the whole conduct of the story. Theicha- 
racters are, in general, drawn with much vigor, and the 
plpt well conceived and developed, and the thoughts and 
sentiments scattered over the work forcibly and brilliantly 
expressed. The hero, Stuart himself, one can have no 
patience with, though the reader, while most enrsged 
with him, is compelled, on a second thought, to acknow- 
ledge that his rascality and weakness are necessary to 
develop fully the character of the heroine. The defect 
of the novel proceeds from no laek of passion and power 
in the authoress, but from the sad and unsatisfactory im- 
pression it leaves on the mind as a whole. Just in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the reader's sympathies with 
the chamcters and incidenta of the atory, will be his dis- 
appointment at the end. Though invigorating in parts, 
the general inspiration of the work is the inspiration of 
misery, and miserable it leaves the reader of sensibility. 

SkeUhes of European Capitals. By William Ware, author 
of ^^Zenobia." Boston: Philips, Sampson f Co. 1 
vol. ISma. 

The author o( this elegant volume is sufficiently well 
known all over the country to make a new book from his 
pen an object of interest to all lovers of literature ; and 
these <* Sketches" are worthy of his reputation, evincing 
an intimate acquaintance with the scenes they describe, 
and equally distinguished for the value of their matter 
and the excellence of their style. The cities most par- 
ticuh&rly " sketched" are Rome, Florence, Naples, and 
London; and the chapters devoted to these are also 
enriehed by many acute observations on Italian and Eng- 
lish character. The criticisms on art evince both enthu- 
siasm and judgment; but their chief characteristic is the 
honesty with which the writer gives his individual im- 
pressions of the great paintings and statues it was his 
privilege to see and study. The account of the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel especially, is exquisitely done, and 
affords the occasion for a most beautiful and discriminating 
tribute to the genius of Miehael Angelo. As a specimen 
of Mr. Ware's style, we extract a few sentences from this 
noble description. " This ceiling," he says, *< is covered 
with iigures of the prophets and sybils, of the grandest 
form ; designed and painted with a freedom of hand, and a 
sublimity of conception, to wlilch there is nothing corres- 
ponding in the whole history of art. Any one of these 
forms, done by an artist in the maturity of his powers 
and with years at his command, would have raised him at 
once to celebrity. Our Allaton was a man of great genius ; 
in one department of art almost without a rival. Tet he 
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GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE. 



left half finished a single picture on which he had been 
employed nuiny years— conquered by multiplied difficulties 
of the task. But the mind that painted the ceiling of the 
Sistine was the same that raised the dome of St. Peter's; 
and the same that struck out of the marble the maryeloua 
statues of Night and Day, Morning and Evening, Julius 
the Second, Moses, David— an accumulation of power in 
a single mind, to which a parallel can scarcely be found in 
any age. None have doubted whether he was the greatest 
man of his age, or, as one who had exercised the three 
just named arts, the greatest, probably, that ever lived. 
But it has been doubted and disputed in which of the 
three he was greatest. After contemplating at leisure 
the ceiling of the Sistine^ and calling to mind the other 
works of Michael Angelo, I could not doubt. . . Here, 
in the Sistuie, was he superior to himself In the art in 
which he excelled nil others. Nowhere else did he pro- 
duce forms like these, tphieh Hem as iftJuy had bun prO' 
jected npon the toall 6y a sort of inspiration, and by a 
power of a different mould from man's. There are to be 
seen the truest footsteps of his genius " This same ceil- 
ing prompted a very different tribute from the pert English 
artist, who went to Rome, according to Northcote, for 
the single purpose of seeing it, and with an honest inten- 
tion of going into raptures when it met his sight. He 
was disappointed; and after gazing at the wonderful 
forms a few minutes, he turned to his companion with the 
remark, ** Egad, Tom, we 're bit." 

The Stonei of Venice. The Foundations. Ry John Ruskin, 
author of ^^ Modem PainUrs,^* etc. With lUustra- 
tionSf drawn by the Author. New York : John Wiley, 
1 vol. 8t'o. 

This volume is almost a fac simile of the English edi- 
tion, and is, of course, executed in a style of more 
splendor and taste than the majority of American reprints. 
The book itself has less literary attractions than the 
author's other works, dealing less in vivid descriptions 
and more in the science of tlie art it illustrates ; but it 
contains two pictures, one of Venice, and one of the sea, 
which are in Raskin's best style, and would alone be suffi- 
cient to place him at the head of modem descriptive writers 
in prose. After comparing Venice with Tyre, and describ- 
ing the full of the latter, he adds, <* Her successor, like 
her in perfection of beauty, though less in endurance of 
dominion, is still left for our beholding in the final period 
of her decline : a ghost upon the sands of the sea, so weak 
—so quiet- so bereft of all but her loveliness, that we might 
well doubt as we watched her faint reflections in the 
mirage of the lagoon, which was the city and which the 
shadow." This is exquisite in its moral as well aa pie* 
torial truth ; but we would ask our readers If they ever 
read a more vital description than this which follows on 
the different aspects of water f " Imagine for an instant 
the different feelings of a husbandman whose hut is built 
by the Rhine or the Po, and who sees, day by day, the 
sameg-iddy succession of silent power, the same opaque, 
thick, whirling, irresistible labyrinth of rushing lines and 
twisted eddies, coiling themselves into serpentine roll by 
the reedy banks, in omne volubilis avnm— and the image 
of the sea in the mind of the fisher upon the rocks of Ithaca, 
or by the Straits of Sicily, who sees how, day by day, the 
morning winds come coursing to the shore, every breath 
of them with a grfeen wave rearing before it; clear, crisp, 
ringing, merry-minded waves, that fall over and over 
each other, laughing like children as they near the beach, 
and at last clash themselves all into dust of crystal over 
the dazzling sweeps of sand." It appears to us that 
these are the gems of this large octavo, although the 



architect will find in it matter of more value to him. 
The general strain of the criticism is soberer and len dog. 
matic than that of Rnskin's other works. 

Not $0 Bad as we Seem. A Comedy in Fitte Acts. B9 Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. New York : Harper ^ 
Brothers. lvol.l6mo. 

We wish we could echo the title of this play in criti- 
cising it ; but truth forbids, it being unquestionably jut 
as bad as it seems. The feeblest work of its author, it ii 
to be regretted that it should gain a painful promiaeace 
from the cause to which it is dedicated, the audience be- 
fore whom it was performed, snd the celebrity of tiw 
amateurs who assumed its principal characters. 

New Books.— The Harpers have issued No. 15 of Lois- 
ing's splendid " Field Book of the Revolution," fuU of 
exquisite wood engravings, including portraits snd fee 
similes of signatures of eminent revolutionary heroes. 
The same publishers are continuing their serial issaeof 
Mayhew's curious and interesting description of " Londoa 
Labor and the London Poor." The last 0{ the Abbot 
series of histories is devoted to the Empress Josrpfaiiw, 
which, with the previous volumes on Maria Antoiaette 
and Madam Roland, completes the heroines of the Freaeh 
Revolution. 

D. Appleton & Go. have just publidied an impoitiBt 
pamphlet of about a hundred octavo pages, entitled, 
"Campaigns of the Rio Grande and of Mexico, iritli 
Notices of the Recent Work of Major Ripley, by BreTet- 
Major Isaac J. Stevens, U. S. Army." Major Steven 
occupies a high position both as aa officer and as a mu 
of consummate judgment in military affairs, and his work 
is therefore worthy of more than usnsl attentkm from 
all interested m the late war with Mexico. His defesie 
of Scott and Taylor is masterly. 

Ticknor tc Co., of Boston, have just issued " Life sad 
Manners from the Autobiography of an Opium Eater, by 
Thomas De Quincy," with a fine portrait of the anthor. 
This is to be followed by two volumes of " Literary Re- 
miniscences.'' Taken together, these promises to be 
superior in interest and power to any of De Qoiaeey'i 
other works. 

Thoughts on Self'Cuiture. Addressed to Women. S9 

Maria G. Grey and her BisUr, EmUy Shirreff. Better: 

Crosby ^ Nichols. 1 vol. ISmo. 

This is an excellent didactic work, indicating practicsl 

sense, extensive information, high principles, and 00 ia- 

considerable power of original thought. It is also written 

in a style of great clearness, elegance, and comnnod of 

the facilities of expression. The chapters on the Power 

and Influence of Habit, on Method, on the Love of Kaow- 

ledge, on the Love of Moral Excellence, and especiiHj 

those on the Culture of the Imagination, will reward a 

close and studious perusal. 

Glzasor's Great Papxs.— Our readers will find, Kt 
forth at large in the Prospectus upon the cover of oar 
present number, the character and attractions of that ex- 
cellent pictorial, "Gleason's Drawing-Room Compa- 
nion," a periodical of great merit and beauty. The win- 
der to us is, how Mr. Oleason can afford the cost of the 
very enterprising mode of management which he has 
adopted in his newspaper. But the continually iacress- 
ing attraction which he crowds upon the attention of his 
subscribers, must satisfy them that " No pent up Utiea 
contracts his powera." Take it all in all, Gleasoa's ia at 
the very head of Pictorial Newipaperdom. 
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THE PRESENT AS IT IS, AND THE FUTURE TO BE. 
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Has tAis world of ours reached its utmost prac- 
ticable stage of progress, and have we nothing 
further and better to hope on its behalf? Is this 
earthly existence of ours, teeming perpetually with 
bright visions of the future, and sending* eternally 
from its bosom the cry of " Onward!" — is it really 
a /»>,*and can it, by no possibility, ever come true ? 

It is painful, insupporiably painful to think so. It 
would be making the universe a chaos, and this 
mortikl life a riddle more difficult than ever Spfaynx 
propounded. 

When, Stepping forth in one of our clear summer 
mornings, we find ourselves so gloriously compassed 
— that magnificent, unfathomable vault above, and 
this prodigal earth beneath us— the boundless, never- 
resting sea kissing its shores, and the fresh, early 
breese wafting us a blessing— and then think for a 
moment on the falsities, the disorders, and pertur- 
bations, the everlasting clash and unrest, the disunity 
and disharmony of our present social condition. We 
cannot tolerate the belief that such things are Xolast. 
We cannot help looking forward to a period, when 
Man, the nobler^ shall be harmonized with Nature, 
the intrinsically meaner creation. For, sprung from 
the same Original, one and the same Wisdom and 
Love supervises both. 

We need not live many years to Icam how violently 
the young, unsophisticated spirit stands opposed to 
the social order into which it is born. Is there one 
living man to whom the discovery of what this 
world and this life really are^ was not a shock and 
an anguish unspeakable ? Always is it a down-kill 
path by which one reaches the platform, whereon 
the world's tasks are to be executed, and worldly 
success achieved. Were the whole truth to burst 
upon us at once, touching what we are fated to ex- 
perience, we should be quite overwhelmed and com- 
pletely crushed. 

But we learn successively and by piecemeal the 
realities of our lot. One beauteous illusion after an- 

17 



Other fades away. One principle after another is 
surrendered as romantic and impracticable. Com- 
promise after compromise is struck with absolute 
verity. Lash upon lash of the torturing scourge of 
necessity drives us to tread with others the beaten 
ways, and bows us to ^^ things as they are, Ray 
by ray goes out of our radiant birth-star till, 

" At lait the man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light o{ common day." 

Were it possible for this state of things to etidurej 
a certain species of content might, perhaps^ be ours. 
It would, however, be the content of the brute 
animal, who neither sees nor dreams of aught beyond 
the present hour. But for man, the bom for immor- 
tality, such mere animal content is an impossibility. 
Truly sings the poet, 

" Oh joy, that in our embers 

Is something that doth live I 
That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive !'* 

No lapse of time, nor custom, nor depth of debase- 
ment even, can destroy our innate idea of the ex- 
istence of something purer and nobler than the senses 
can discern — a something whofe possession it is 
man's prerogative to achieve. The intimations of 
such existence are unmistakable and manifold. The 
high purposes and glowing dreams of youth point 
thither, and the thousand things that, in every stage 
of life, recall our young hours, recalls their visions 
also. Music bears us aloft, on the wings of its 
melodies, to a higher sphere than that we are ae- 
customed to occupy. Nature, with her eternal har- 
monies and her beauty perpetually renewed, has a 
mute yet keen reprehension for our deformity and 
disorder. And especially does poetr}% that ever- 
living witness of the Divine, point, with all its mani- 
festations, to an ideal of nobleness, and grandeur, and 
loveliness, which summons us unceasingly to aspire 
beyond our present actual. 

For these and such-like reasons it is, that no indi- 
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▼idual, and no community is ever entirely content 
with the present just as it stands. However self- 
satisfied^ however engrossed with schemes in pro- 
gress at the moment, the possibility of improve- 
ment still suggests itself to them and impels more 
or less forcibly to action. In one word, reform is 
measurably a demand of every age, whatever, in 
other regards, be its character. 

Our own day (as has often been said) is, in this 
particular, quite extraordinary. The reform-call 
may be pronounced absolutely universal. One 
malfeasance and defect aAer another has been as- 
saulted till there is no mountain-slope but has echoed 
back, and no remotest valley that has not been startled 
by the vehement challenge of new and better life- 
conditions. 

Thus, governments, once keeping afar the inquiries 
of the mass into their movements by pompous awes 
and terrors, have at last felt the rough pressure of 
the common hand on their shoulders, and have been 
compelled to render at least a plausible reason for 
their existence. 

The church, too— no longer, (as once) the ark, 
which it was death to touch — has been generallyy 
and (some think) even rudely handled, and has been 
constrained to admit that, without conferring on the 
world a great and palpable good, it has no claim to 
veneration or even to existence. 

Nor have social institutions alone been thus 
probed, but social usages and habits as well. 

For example. Intemperance, that monster-curse, 
coeval well-nigh with the globe itself, which has 
decimated every successive generation of the race 
for a doom bitterer than death, and whose ravages 
men had almost ceased to resist, even in the case of 
their best beloved or themselves, so palsied were 
they by its terrors — even this htisheen triumphantly 
assaulted, and by its own self-emancipated slaves, 
and the old parched earth grows green in expectancy 
of this redemption. 

Madness, that hideous mystery, in which former 
generations, bewildered and horror-stricken, beheld 
a demoniac possession, and around which they mul- 
tiplied (in their irrational agitation) fetters, and dun- 
geons, and barbarous stripes— even this has been 
found to melt like snow beneath the irresistible 
warmth of simple kindness, and the <' sweet bells, 
jangled, out of tune,'' have responded accordantly 
to the striking of the key-note of love ! 

The prisoner, in his bonds, has been *' remem- 
bered." The cordon, once rigorouitly drawn round 
the judicially doomed, as if tainted with leprosy or 
plague or cholera, their mere proximity were deaths 
has been broken through or overleapt by the spirit 
of philanthropy. The principle has been affirmed, 
that the criminal is yet a man, retaining entire the 
responsibilities and hopes of a man ; and that society 
owes him the duty of making his incarceration a 
means of fitting him to go forth healed (if possible) 
of the moral malady that gave occasion for it, and 
qualified for the efficient service of God and humanity. 
Most marvelous the change in the prisoner's state, 
commencing with Howard ! It might almost seem 



as though that repentant, doomed one of old, who, 
on the cross, acknowledged the Messiah, rejected 
by the world's " honorable ones," had bequeathed a 
blessing to those aAerward to share his fate. 

For, as he found the freedom of the soul even in 
the horrid confinement of the cross, so has many a 
prison of our day witnessed its bondmen " delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God !" 

Grateful, very grateful, are these movements to 
the philanthropic heart. And yet one cannot but see 
that, regarded merely in themseJves, or as any other 
than simply preparative of something beyond, they 
are insufficient to human needs. They are in their 
nature neither central nor permanent. It is as though 
you should shear oflT branches and trunk, leaving the 
roots iiitact and vigorous. The evils I have touched 
on are mere results, the causes of which lie deep in 
the very constitution of society. In fact the social 
system itself under which we live is based upon, and 
embodies in its workings, principles unsound and 
pernicious. And if the Christian, " Thy kingdom 
come, and thy will be done on earth, as in heaven," 
be destined ever to be more than barely a dead letter ; 
the very structure of society will require to be so re- 
modeled and rebuilt, that its institutions and usages, 
its business and its pleasures, shall, all alike, be 
manifestations of the law of love. 

How different from this the present state of things? 
To how large an extent 7iow are we veritable sons 
of Ishmael ! Consider, of how vast a majority uf 
mankind it is the cry — ^the everlasting, anxious cry— 
*'how shall we exist without falling into the strang- 
ling gripe of starvation?" Not, "how shall we 
achieve the greatest, noblest good ?" Not, " how 
shall we mostefiectually unfold the godlike within u*, 
and become most li/:e God, the absolute perfection ?" 

Now does anyone believe that this is to be alurays 
so? Can it be God's unrepealable ordinance, that 
the huge mass of those bearing his parental impress, 
shall drudge through their life-term to supply the 
meanest of their wants, eternally over-tasked, 
shrouded thick in intellectual night, unperceptive of 
the marvels oi wi^dom and beauty that testify Ilis 
presence in our world, unparticipant of a joy superior 
to tliat of the beasts that perish? Mast war, and 
pestilence, and famine — must crime and vice, di»- 
ease and remorse, jangle and jar, continue to houud 
this poor life of man through the whole of its quick- 
finished circle ? Must the gallows yet curse, and 
the penitentiary gloom, and the brothel canker, and 
the mad-house and alms-house shadow the green 
breast of earth? 

How long will an age so Intelligent and philan- 
thropic, persist in tolerating a state that furnishes to 
labor, the first, great ordinance of Heaven, no better 
instigation than the insupportable goad of starvation ? 
How long a stale, where the itidividual and the 
general good are almost invariably at odds — where 
the loss of one is the gain of another, and whole 
classes are vitally and necessarily interested in the 
continued existence and the increase of the sorest 
evils ? 
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Thus, the interest of the Physician demands not 
the e$*»at%ony bat the prwalenee, of disease. 

The hearth-fire of the Lawyer most go out, but for 
the flaming of those discordant and acrid passions in 
men which impel to litigation. 

The hopes of the Soldier are nourished by the 
heart*8-bIood of nations, spilt by the murderous 
" butcher-work' * of war. 

The MonopoUst grows fat on the scarcity that 
dooms multitudes to the leanness effected by long- 
lingering pangs. 

And the Builder, with his associates, is lighted 
onward to wealth by the conflsgration laying half a 
city in ashes ! 

The Disunityy of which these are epedmentj is 
well-nigh universal. To actualize the precept, 
"Love thy neighbor as thyself," one must bid de- 
fiance to the great motive powers of our social exist- 
ence. And to be practically and completely true, 
one must sequester himself in solitude, or eternally 
battle with the social influences about him. 

And how dishonoring and mournful the tale of 
the world's dealing with that extraordinary virtue 
or genius which cannot conform to its low, imper- 
fect standard ! Instead of canonization as a reward, 
it confers crucifixion as a penalty on him who would 
show it ^* a more excellent way." Thus, for the no- 
blest of the heathen, the stigma of ** corrupter of 
youth," and the hemlock of the malefactoi^-and for 
Him, who has neither equal nor second, the reputa- 
tion of blackguard and blasphemer, and suspension 
on the "accursed tree," stand up as a type of the 
tendencies and workings of civilized society, as con- 
cerning that large and lofty virtue that cannot stoop 
to its limitations. 

Genius, too, that perpetual witness of the unseen 
and immortal to a race ingulfed by sensuality — 
what reception is accorded to it ? Does the world 
hail its avatar, and reverently hearken to its utter- 
ances as veritable oracular responses ? 

Alas, for the historic leaf that replies to this ques- 
tion ! What allotted place — what place at all, has 
society for him, who, dowered by Heaven with this 
rarest of attributes, surrenders himself (as he should) 
fpholly to its inspirations, speaks out its suggestions 
unmodified, and treads unhesitating the path it 
points out? 

This, most commonly, is his place and lot— that 
obstructions hedge him all about, penury cramps him 
to the extent of denying him the needed instruments 
and occasions ; calumny and ridicule dog him, neg- 
lect freezes, or hate turns to gall his hearty, full, 
free-gushing loves, and his mortal day is inclement, 
tempestuous and lowering even to its set ! And having 
so dealt with these elect messengers of blessing to 
mankind— having made their extraordinarily keen 
and vehement susceptibilities the implements to in- 
flict upon them tortures insupportable, the world 
wonders and whines over the occasional perversion 
and debasement of the children of genius, and ea- 
gerly employs it 

" To poiat a moral or adorn a tale." 
But the system of society which is compatible 



with things like these— which not only permits, but 
almost absolutely necessitates them— ought we to 
sit quietly down and acquiesce in it? Does the reli- 
gion we claim to hold allow us to do so? 

Our obligations are twofold, individual and social, 
and they rest on precisely the same basis. As mem- 
bers of the body social, we are just as much bound 
(to the extent our ability reaches) to make the insti- 
tutions and usages of society conform to the Chris- 
tian standard, and embody and manifest the Christian 
spirit, as to make our own personal habits do so. 
And we are thus bound, too, for a double reason, 
our own welfare and the welfare of others. For our 
own virtue and happiness are both strongly influenced 
by the tone and character of the society we live in. 
And although under the worst institutions, and amid 
the most deplorable and general corruption of morals, 
there may be a few, who, like the " Holy Child 
Jesus," are sanctified from birth, and through life 
shed on the surrounding gloom the pure radiance of 
their own personal goodness, yet the rule is, that as 
are the social institutions one is bom under, so he 
grows up and goes through his life-term. 

Will any one pretend to say, that in the corrupt 
society under the last Roman emperors, or in France 
under Louis XV., one were as likely to grow up vir» 
tuous (even supposing him to put forth his utmost 
endeavors after fidelity) as in that existing in the 
purest parts of New England ? And in the two for- 
mer instances would not they, who possessed suffi- 
cient moral sense to perceive how depraved were 
thQ public institutions, have been bound (from duty 
to themselves, to look no further,) to attempt the 
change of those institutions for the better? 

I know well, that the first point to aim at is the 
proper discipline of ourselves and those in imme- 
diate proximity to us. But does not this very point 
involve a regard to those models, which are seen 
standing every where up, the moment we cross our 
thresholds? If the popular methods of occupation 
and common usages be corrupt and awry, with what 
deplorable obstructions shall we be met, on leaving 
the seclusion of our dwellings for the outer air! 
And can we keep their infiuenee from entering our 
abodes? Have not usages a spirit? Is not this 
spirit the all of them in fact? And can a spirit be 
excluded by walls and doors of wood or stone ? 

I conclude, then, there is a fallacy in the popular 
saying, " let the hearts of a people be made right, 
and a right social system will follow of course." 
Some truth there is in it, but more error. Outward 
forms do not spring from feeling merely or chiefly. 
Reason and the constructive power are still more 
concerned. Bad institutions will stand and send 
forth no inconsiderable influence for evil long after 
the great majority of a people are, in moral feeling 
and aspiration, far beyond them, and while standing 
are a great impediment. The Roman Haruspices 
continued to examine the entrails of victims long 
after faith in the practice had so evaporated, that 
they could not help laughing in each others' faces. 

The point then, is this, shall we permit our old 
dwellings to stand (we inhabiting them) until they 
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waste by decay, or shall we, so soon as they be- 
come inadequate to our needs, tear them down and 
build better? 

The teaching of Christianity is (I think) decidedly in 
favor of laboring to model institutions aright, as well 
as the individual, and not leaving the former to fashion 
themselves. The first converts could not remain in 
the anti-social relations of the community about 
them. They repudiated the rightfulness of the sys- 
tem of property there subsisting, according to which 
one was opulent to repletion and another poor to 
absolute emptiness, one glutted and another starv- 
ing. It was not on the ground oi generosity or 
charity they based a more equal di&tribution, but on 
that of absolute, eternal rectitude. So (we are told) 
" they came together and had all things common." 
They made, out of the possessions of all, a general 
fund, from which each received a supply of his or 
her wants. 

We are not bound exactly to copy Ihem in this, 
for they were in the ferment of a commencing reli- 
gious revolution, and therefore had no leisure^ as 
probably they had not the science to digest a system 
in the matter. But this spontaneous movement of 
theirs shows the Christian tendency, and is not the 
age, that has both the leisure and the science, bound 
to direct attention to the matter? 

And, what is true of this one institution is equally 
true of all others. The great desideratum is to give to 
the social principles of Christianity each an institution 
or usage, which shall be to it an adequate expression. 
Thus if Christ's law be the law of love, and " per- 
fect love casteth out fear,*' why is it we make fear 
the main operative force of all our systems of gov- 
ernment ? 

If, again, (according to Christianity) " No one liveth 
to himt>elf and no one dieth to himself," why is it that 
in business and all other relations, we make selfish- 
ness (or in our phrase, the care of number one,) the 



paramount rule of action? Why do we not, at 
least, endeavor so to arrange our business relaiioois 
that the interest and advantage of one shall be the 
interest and advantage of another? 

If (once more) the Word of Christ be «BIeswd 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God," how can we give ourcotmtenance 
to the horrid custom of war ?— how lavish annual mil- 
lions to keep up an army and navy, whose members 
are carefully educated, and supplied with the most 
elaborately finished and costly implements, for the 
express and sole purpose of murdering their 
brethren? 

So copious is this topic, that one knows not where 
to stop, and is embarrassed in the selection of illas- 
trations. 

But I think I have already said enough to show 
that we do not execute our whole duty when we 
care merely for the personal religious discipline of 
ourselves and those we can reach. An obligation 
also rests upon us to do what we can to meliorate 
the social institutions under which we live. If 
these be bad, it is somebody's work to abolish 
them, for how can we properly suffer bad things to 
continue in our world? Our great mission on earth 
is to beat down, to root up, to exterminate whatever 
is bad, and to build up good in its place. No matter 
in what shape the evil appears, we (each and all of 
us) have a call to war against it and strive to sub- 
stitute for it the right and true thing it displaces. 

Merely as such^ then, it is incumbent on us to do 
what in us lies for the downfall of all institutions 
and social usages not in unison with the law of 
Christ. How much is this obligation strengthened, 
when we consider that, in so doing, we are also doing 
much toward securing our own personal welfare 
for Time and Eternity ! Any constitution, however 
vigorous, must thrive better in a pure than in a 
tainted atmosphere ! 



MY STUDY. 



This is niy world— my aogel-gnarded shrine. 
Which I have made to suit my heart's great need, 
When sorrow dooms it overmach to bleed ; 

Or, when aweary and athirst I pine 

For genial showers and sustenance divine ; 
When Love, or Hope, or Joy my heart deceive, 
And I woald lit me down alone to grieve— 

My mind to sad, or studious mood resign. 

Here oft upon the stream of thought I lie. 
Floating whichever way the waves are flowing — 
Sometimes along the banks of childhood going. 

Where all is bud, and bloom, and melody. 

Or, waAed by some stronger current, glide 
Where darker frown the steeps and deeper flows the tide. 
II. 

Yes, His my CUba— the shrine below. 
Where my soul sits within its house of clay, 

Listing the steps of angels come and go- 
Sweet missioned heralds from the realms of day. 

One brings me rays from regions of the sun. 
One comes to warn me of some pending dart, 

One brings a laurel-leaf for work well done. 



Another whispers from a kindred heart— 
Oh ! this I would not change for all the gold 

That lies beneath the Sacramento's waves, 
For all the jewels Indian coffers hold, 

For all the pearls in Oman's starry caves — 
The lessons of all pedagc^oes are naught 
To those I learn within this holy fane of thought. 

III. 

Here blind old Homer teaches lofty song : 
The Licibian sings of Cupid's pinions furled, 

And how the heart is withered up by wrong ; 
Dante depictures an infernal world, 

Wide opening many a purgatorial aisle ; 
Torquato rings the woes of Palestine, 

Alphonso's rage, and Leonora's smiles- 
Love, Beauty, Genius, Glory all divine ; 

Milton depainU the bliss of Paradise, 
Then flings apart the ponderous gates of Hell, 

Where Satan on the fiery billow lies, 
" With head uplift" above his army fell— 

And Avon's Bard, surpassing all in art. 

Unlocks the portals of the Human Heart, x a. lswii. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE HUNTmo STABLES. 

Less than five minutes' walking brought the party 
to the door of the stables, which, unvisited as yet 
by Percy Fairfax, contained the gallant horses on 
which be was to make his debut, on the foUowiag 
day, before the great convention of the best sports- 
men in all England. He had never as yet ridden 
once to English fox-hounds, and every one who has 
ever seen the two knows how widely different is 
that glorious sport, as pursued in Virginia and some 
of the southern states of North America, and as per- 
formed even in the provincial countries of England, 
much more at the very metropolis of fox-hunting, 
Melton Mowbray. 

In the latter, no fields less than forty acres, smooth 
as a Turkey carpet, without a bush or brake to stint 
the rattling gallop of the thorough-breds, nothing 
less than which can live behind the racing, high- 
drawn, fine-bred modem fox- hounds ; old white-thorn 
fences with double rails and ditches, insuperable 
obstacles to any thing short of the indomitable bot- 
tom of English horses and the unconquerable pluck 
of English riders, or timber palings six feet perpen- 
dicular height, or rivulets, like the Whissendine, 
with ten yards of bright water between its level 
banks, all to be taken in the stride, without the time 
to chooee a favorable place to take them ; foxes that 
are found in small furze coverts, or gorses as they 
are called in Leicestershire, and go away, straight 
as an arrow, across country, never doubling or run- 
ning rings, till they either go to ground, without the 
limits of the hunt, and are so saved, or are run into 
by the pack, in the middle of some wide grass field, 
game to the last ; and render up their lives to the 
triumphant chorus of who-whoop ! add to this a 
scent so burning, that the hounds rarely stoop to pick 
it from the tainted herbage ; but drinking it in with 
dilated nostrils from the free atmosphere on every 
breath of which it steams aloA, where pug has 
passed by, sweep along, heads up and stems down, 
all together, so that a table cloth shall cover them, 
frequently running twelve miles in the hour; no 
slight pace to be maintained by horses, with twelve 
or fourteen stone weight upon their backs, often 
through ground so heavy as to hold them fetlock- 
deep, sometimes hough-deep, in tenacious clay, and 
this coupled to the extra exertion of clearing not less 
than thirty fences, such as I have described, to every 
mile of country. 



In the latter, wide woodlands to be traversed, full 
of dense bmkes and swamps impassable for horses, 
to which the hunted fox clings for the dear life, run- 
ning short rings, doubling and dogging before the 
heavy, deep-fiewed, dew-lapped, black and tan, or 
blue-mottled dogs of the old Southern strain, which 
form the principal material of the Virginian packs; 
and never facing the open, unless were a field or two 
intervenes, like a narrow channel parting two con- 
tinents of woodland ; few heavy leaps to be taken, 
save now and then a snake-mil fence in the open — 
and a deuced nasty jump it is, too, were they more 
frequent-^and once and again a fallen tree, a drain, 
or a rivulet in the woodland, the whole not amount- 
ing to a dozen fences in a run, and these trivial as 
compared to English bull-finches, or stake-and-bound 
raspers ; the pace nothing to distress even an ordi- 
nary hack in ordinary condition; to conclude, no 
riding to the hounds, for to ride up to hounds, or 
even near to hounds, in such country were impossi- 
ble, and to gallop along the wood-roads, or through 
the opener tracts of woodland, cutting off angles and 
keeping in the inner curve of arcs, so as to hold the 
unseen pack within hearing, is the acme of excel- 
lence in the sportsmanship of the American fox- 
chase. 

All this was of course well known to Percy Fair- 
fax, who was not only thoroughly practical as a 
sportsman in his native land, but well-read, and 
thoroughly imbued, though theoretically only, in all 
the principles of the science of sportsmanship abroad. 
He was a capital horseman, as a horseman; and 
there was probably no single leap, however danger- 
ous or awkward, at which he would not have put 
his horse as well, and carried him as clearly over it, 
as the best rider in all Leicestershire. But to take 
one fence at your ease, and to take a long succession 
at your speed, as you may chance to find them in 
your line, out of bad ground, perhaps with your horse 
blown or laboring, are two things widely different. 
Nay, even to gallop a horse across the mole- hill 
knotted pastures, and the deep meadow-land of Lei- 
cestershire and the vale of Belvoir, as he must be 
galloped, not cantered, or held hard-in-hand, in 
order to keep a place with hounds, is a thing to be 
learned, and that difficultly, not to be hit off at first 
sight by a tyro. 

Nor was this, either, unknown to Fairfax ; and, 
indeed, had it been in the man ever to be diffident 
or shy, or distrustful of his own powers, he would 
have been something nervous at exhibiting himself 
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in a capacity so strange and so new to himself, be- 
fore a field so exquisitely mounted, so perfectly ac- 
complished in the art, so critically fastidious in their 
tastes and judgments, and so likely to regard with 
polite and courteous tranquillity of sarcasm any 
failure on the part of a foreigner so bold as to enroll 
himself a follower of their more than royal pastime, 
and so unskillful as to fail of going through with it. 

But to say truth, a want of confidence in his own 
capabilities, of a secret belief that he can do any 
thing, whether tried or untried before, as well at 
least as any other man, if not better, is rarely the de- 
fect of any American ; it certainly was not that of 
Percy Fairfax. Nor was it, indeed, to be wondered 
at, that he had a sufficient stock of self-reliance ; for 
in a youth and manhood spent in many vicissitudes 
of temptation, trial and peril, he had been many 
times cast upon his own resources, and as they had 
never failed him, it scarcely could be a matter of 
surprise that he should place much reliance on his 
own foresight, judgment, and execution. 

This self-reliance was not, however, the blind, 
stultified, arrogant self-confidence peculiar to the ig- 
norant, vulgar, and prejudiced Yankee, who is at all 
times ready to guess that he can do any named 
thing, not because he has any cause to believe him- 
self able, but because he has no conception of the 
difficulties of the thing to be done. Fairfax, on the 
contrary, clearly saw the obstacles in his way before 
he could become a thorough across-country-rider ; 
and not expecting to electrify older and better sports- 
men than himself, or to astonish all Melton Mow- 
bray " with noble horsemanship," was yet confident 
that he should acquit himself in the field, as not only 
to avoid ridicule or censure, but to acquire for him- 
self some credit, in an arena so difficult to a foreigner 
by conunon consent of all, as an English hunting- 
field. 

He had traveled, moreover, so long and so widely, 
being moreover as fastidious in his perception of 
niceties, and as jealously sensitive of ridicule as if he 
had been an English nobleman, that he had attained 
that ne plus ultra, the nil admirari, as perfectly as 
though he had inherited it as his birthright, and was, 
therefore, trebly unlikely to be guilty of the least 
faux pas, which should make him ring false metal 
in the ears of the hard-riding exquisites around 
him. 

While he was walking, silently himself, along 
with his three noble companions of the moment, 
some such thoughts as these were passing through 
his brain, and he was prepared to be astonished, and 
yet determined to exhibit no astoni&hment, at what 
he had never yet seen, the internal nicety and perfect 
order and arrangement of an English sXfAAe menage. 
For though perhaps there are no men in the world 
more perfect both in the theory and the practice of 
managing, conditioning and training race-horses, es- 
pecially for four mile heats, which closely resem- 
bles the management of the thorough-bred English 
hunter, or steeple-chaser, than the Virginians, it 
must also be admitted that their stables are built, 
furnished and conducted in a scrambling, make-shifl 



kind of way ; as diflferent from the regular method of 
an English stable- department, as are the tactics of a 
regular regiment from the disorderly movements of 
a raw militia, or the discipline and silence of a ship 
of war from the brawl and bustle of a French or 
an Italian merchant-man. 

They soon reached the doors of the stabling, which 
had been selected and ordered by the old and ex- 
perienced stud-groom of Count Matuschevitz for 
his master, and the young American, who now 
stood, nattily dressed in his close-bodied cnt-away 
coat, long-waisted waistcoat, loose-cut drap-breechea 
and white-top boots, expectant at the entrance. 

" Well, Roberts," said the Duke of Beaufort, who 
knew him of old for a veteran Meltonian, and whose 
confidence in his own true nobility and perfect good- 
natured self-reliance, kept him entirely free from any 
touch of that snob- aristocracy, which has been al- 
luded to in the case of Chesterfield, Gardner, and 
others, which led them to treat those who wtre, at 
whom they afiected to hold as being, their inferiors 
in degree or fashion, with ill-natured supercilioos- 
ness, or yet more impertinent condescension. ** Well, 
Roberts, we have come to look at your stud ; what 
sort of a lot have you got this year ? I suppose I 
shall find some old acquaintances among the count's, 
hey?" 

"Why yes, your grace," replied the man, with 
the quiet but unabashed civility of one of those 
yeoman servants of England, who know thoroughly 
their own station, and never presuming on it at all, 
yet appreciate it fully. "Why yes — ^we've got 
pretty much all the old ones, except old Reveller, for 
he never came over thai hard thing in the spring 
from the Coplow, when he got into the Whissen- 
dine in a hot lather, and the brook ice cold ; and the 
Rantipole colt, for he threw out a spavin. We 've 
all the rest of the old ones, and a prime young one 
or two, 'specially one by Com us out of a Whisker 
mare, and a spanking Blacklock out of Czarina. 
The colonel has got a fine lot, too, your grace ; one 
a silver-gray by Orville from a Whalebone, that will 
fill your eye, I am certain. I mean to put you on the 
gray to-morrow, colonel, if you please. The coun- 
try is pretty deep, and he is all right to go." 

"All right, Roberts," answered Fairfax; "but let 
us get in and see the cattle ; what sort of quarters 
have you got for them ?" 

" Oh, you have no need to be uneasy on that score, 
there are no better stables than these in the markets. 
Master Roberts is a good judge of that, besides these 
have been the count's quarters, these-r-how many 
seasons, Matuschevitz?" 

"Seven or eight," replied the Russian; "but I 
have made them increase them, double them, in fact, 
since you saw them. There are two separate «m- 
nages now, thirty stalls and six loose boxes to each. 
Come in — come in — whose quarters are the first, Ro- 
berts?" 

" Colonel Fairfax's, count," answered the groom, 
pulling his forelock down as he made answer, and 
throwing open the heavy nail-studded oak-door 
which gave them admittance into a brick-paved ves- 
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tibale, with a door oa each hand, one opening into 
the feed-room and the other into the harness-room, 
in which a bright fire was burning, beside which 
two or three boys were busily employed bamishing 
bits nnd stirrup-irons, with store of which the walls 
were decorated. 

A second oaken-door admitted them into the stable, 
a vast square apartment of sixty feet in each direc- 
tion, lighted by a cupola from above, well fitted with 
ventilators, so that the temperature was equal and 
pleasant, and the air unpolluted by the odors of am- 
monia from the litter, which in general render the 
interior of a stable so detestable to the biped visit- 
er9, and so insalubrious to the quadruped inhabit- 
ants. 

On each of three sides of this fine hall, was a 
range of ten large, roomy stalls, nicely bedded with 
»traw, the beds bound at the edges by elaborate 
plaitings and devices, and the alcoves above fringed 
with a deep, fantastic hanging of wrought straw, to 
attract the notice of the flies; and each one of those 
thirty stalls was occupied by a powerful and well- 
bred horse, many of which turned their heads and 
winnied at the well-known step of the stud-groom, 
making their chain halters and blocks run and rattle 
through the deets of the mangers. They were of 
almost all colors, three or four blacks, with coats 
glistening like polished marble, one splendid silvery- 
grey, two or three roans and dapples, and the rest 
blood-bays and deep-chestnuts, with a sprinkling of 
dark-browns with cinnamon muzzles and inner 
thigh markings, but not a single dun or piebald, or 
soft, fiery light sorrel. 

Some were stout, full-quartered, and somewhat 
cob-made horses, although large and roomy, and 
with length enough of leg and neck to show that 
whatsoever qualities they did possess, there was no 
lack in their veins of good blood and strain of noble 
ancestry, and these had, for the most part, the old, 
short-square cut docks of the olden school. 

Many more were tall, muscular, long-reached 
thorough-bredtf, with splendid crests and long bang 
tails, the hair trimmed squarely oflf at the termina- 
tion of the dock — horses looking in all respects like 
racers— horses, which in all probability would have 
made the best four mile horses in all England, but 
for the evil practice, which is, I believe, beginning 
to act seriously in the deterioration of the breed of 
Koglish race horses ; I mean the practice of com- 
mencing the racing career of all colts and fillies 
when they are merely in the gristle, and not half 
come to the bone, at the infantine age of two and 
three years, during which all the great prizes are 
run for. This practice not only tending to break 
down and destroy, by the tremendous system of 
training thus rendered necessary, two-thirds of the 
produce of each year, but materially injuring even 
those that have powers to go through the training, 
come out from the fiery ordeal sound, and distinguish 
themselves as victors; and yet more than all this by 
incapacitating one-third of the year's stock from 
going into the training stables at all, as too big, too 
^^^SVi too bony, and too roomy, to be brought by any 



possible process of forcing or conditioning into suf- 
ficient flesh, form and muscle to give them even a 
remote chance of winning as three year olds. 

Could these very horses be left untrained and un- 
molested until five or six years, they would then I 
believe prove to be the best horses ever raised in 
England, and we should have far fewer rickety, de- 
formed, light-boned and puny colts and fillies in five 
years, than are now produced annually to disgrace 
our turf and discredit our breeding. 

Unfortunately, the present system of three year 
old racing, all the great stakes, as the Riddlesworth, 
the Oaks, the Derby and the St. Leger, being for at 
this age, and nothing but the Goodwood stakes and 
a few comparatively unimportant cups being open 
to all ages, it is not worth the while of any one to 
keep his horse, however promising, until he shall 
have attained his full powers, when there are no 
adequate prizes, not even of renown and glory, to 
compensate him for the time, the risk, and the ex- 
penditure of money. 

It is these horses, which, purchased cheap at the 
spring racing sales, and sufi*ered to run at large until 
five or six years old, then turn out the prodigies and 
paragons, which they prove to be across country 
with enormous weights, from one hundred and sixty- 
eight pounds to two hundred and upward on their 
backs ; taking incessant leaps, and running from nine 
to twelve miles at a stretch across very deep, wet 
meadow land, at their best pace ; and thereby, as £ 
hold, proving themselves fully competent under a 
proper system of training and racing to run four 
mile heats against any dass of horses in the uni- 
verse. 

If, however, this system has proved injurious to 
the racing stable, as it can undoubtedly be shown 
that it has done, it has proved in the same degree 
advantageous to the hunting stables throughout the 
land, and more especially in Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, and the midland counties, in which 
the enclosures are so large and the ground in general 
so good for galloping, that nothing short of thorough- 
breds have any chance of living with fox-hounds, 
the breeding and pace of which has been improved 
within the last few years, so that hunting now, and 
hunting in the days when Somerville and Beekford 
wrote, may be regarded as two difiierent species of 
sport. 

In accordance with this change, the stables of 
Colonel Fairfax had been modeled, and as he was 
personally a capital judge of a horse, and very re- 
gardless of expense, he had found little difficulty in 
filling his stalls with as fine a collection of hunters 
as can ordinarily be seen within the four walls of a 
single gentleman's stable. Out of the thirty horses 
which it contained all but nine were perfectly 
thorough-bred, and the remainder having all at the 
least three or four crosses of pure blood, coupled to 
such bone and beauty, could scarcely fail to carry a 
heavy man well up to the hounds. 

Several of the thorough-breds were animals of the 
rarest symmetry — ^that one especially, of which 
Roberts had spoken, as a silver-gray by Orville out 
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of Whalebone, and which was alone brought oat of 
his stall and stripped of his body clothes for the in- 
speclion of the gentlemen. 

He was a trifle over sixteen hands in height, of a 
rioh silvery-gray, with a jet-black mane, tail, and 
legs from the houghs downward ; but in his points 
and figure it was immediately conceded, even by 
those critical and most fastidious judges, that he was 
nothing below perfection. 

" Upon my soul," drawled Chesterfield in his lazy 
afiected manner, ** he is the biggest and stoutest 
thorough-bred I ever saw. Well up to fourteen 
stone, I am sure." 

"Well up to sixteen, Ches," returned the duke, 
" and so clean that there is no mistake about his 
breeding. The finest arm and best let-down quarters 
I have looked at these six years — and see how finely 
his withers taper down, what a short back and what 
a length below. If his action matches his shapes he 
is worth more than a trifle." 

" His action on the road is an equal to any thing, 
your grace," replied the stud-groom, speaking for 
his master. *'We haven't had a chance to give 
him much of a trial beyond a gallop or two and his 
sweats over the green, but I '11 answer for him he 
can go. He 's got a mouth like a feather, but he '11 
take a pull, too, from clear spirit, and if he don't 
leap, why I do n't know what like a leaper should 
be." 

** Oh ! he must leap, there 's no doubt of that, with 
those legs under him," said Beaufort. " Where did 
you pick him up, Roberts?" 

" It was Colonel Fairfax himself picked him up, 
your grace ; not to say that I should have let him 
alip, if I 'd a had the luck to have 'lighted on him." 

"He's a north country horse, duke," continued 
Fairfax. " I heard by chance of a good stable to sell 
down in Yorkshire in October, which had been sta- 
ble-summered and were in condition, given up in 
oonsequence of the owner's taking to matrimony on 
a sudden. So I put myself on the top of the Glas- 
gow mail, and ran down myself to look at them. I 
picked up this horse, and a good chestnut in the 
comer there. Let one of the men unblanket him and 
bring him out—he is hardly as fine a horse as this, 
but he has a good reputation both with the Duke of 
Cleveland and Lord Harewood, as well as a brace 
of neat covert-hacks, at a figure which, though a 
pretty big one for the lot, brings this horse and the 
chestnut pretty low." 

"If it brings this horse lower than four hundred, 
you 've made no mistake. If his go is up to his 
looks, I '11 give you five hundred for him any day." 

" Well, it toas under four, but I do n't think I 'd 
take five till 1 had tried him once or twice." 

"And aAerward, I 'm sure you wouldn't," put in 
Roberts. " Here 's the chestnut, your grace," he 
added ; " he 's a fine hunter, and a powerful one, and 
well-bred at that, but he 's scarcely equal to the gray, 
to my notion." 

"He does n't show quite so much breeding," re- 
plied the duke, " but he has got blood enough, I 
fancy. A little too close coupled perhaps for our 



flying country, but he has got stuflT enoqgh to send 
him well through the dirt, and I 'il be bound he is a 
fencer. Those north country horses are almost al- 
ways steady, well-made hunters, and are both quick 
and clever at their fences, but the countries of the 
packs you name, especially Lord Harewood% are 
very close and pewy, and the fault of the horses v. 
that four-fiilhs of the time, they have never learnt 
properly to gallop. The enclosures there are so 
small that your horse is scarcely over one rasper 
before he 's getting ready to rise at another." 

"Well, ia that case, we must try to teach theou 
duke," answered Fairfax, laughing; "but the worst 
of that is we shall have first to learn ourselves." 

" I do n't believe it will take you very long to do 
that. But let us move round. Deuced clever bay 
horse that, and I like that brown next to him, with 
the cinnamon muzzle. He 's not unlike Valentine 
Magher's * Slasher,' is he Ches?— and if be is as 
good, you '11 not find fault with his carrying you 
through the worst part of the valley." 

"He is devilish like him, indeed. How is he 
bred, colonel, and how old is he? He might be 
'Slasher's' brother, easily enough." 

" He 's by Smolensko, out of a Waxy marei and 
seven years old last grass." 

" Slasher is by Smolensko, too, but I do n't know 
what out of." 

"Out of Miss Liddy, my lord, by Sultan," said 
Roberts, touching his hat. " This horse, we call 
him * Thunderbolt,' is bred by the same gentleman 
as raised ' The Slasher,' and Miss Liddy she 's half- 
sister to ^ The Slasher's' dam ; so that they 're near 
akin, at any rate. He 's been ridden two seasoos 
with the Berkely Hunt, and they call him a good 
one there f and they used to know." 

"By Jove! I thought I knew his cut," cried 
Beaufort. "He was Codrington's, was he not, 
colonel ?" 

" He was, indeed. I hope your report of him is a 
good one, duke?" 

" None ever better. I do n't know a horse any 
where, much better, and I have seen him go in the 
first flight all day long through the vale oC Black- 
moor, which as a country is only one step behind, 
if it is behind, the vale of Belvoir. So you may set 
yourself at ease as to his being well up to the 
mark." 

" And now," said Chesterfield, " if I may make a 
move it would be to go and look at these fast trot- 
ters, for they 're a style of cattle I have heard a good 
deal said about, without ever having seen manv. 
Aint they a deuced bore to drive, lug your Bhoulder^ 
out of the sockets, or something of that sort, hey? I 
think I 've heard Wortley, or some of them say so, 
hey?" 

" They have a trick of taking a dead pull, boring 
I think you 'd call it here, when they first come oat 
of the trainer's hands especially, and of expecting to 
be hallooed at in a most hideous style, but there i* 
not the least utility or object in continuing to drive 
them so. In fact, as soon as they fall into gentle- 
men's hands they get broke almost instantly of these 
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habits. I have seea several teams in New York, 
one of four blacks, owned some years since by 

H n W *8, and another of four bays by Dr. 

B s H ^r, which could do their three and a half 

together without breaking their trot, under as light and 
quick a finger as should needs be. I hate a hard, dead 
puller myself, and though, driving as we do trotters 
entirely on snaffle bits, it is necessary to hold them 
well together and feel their mouths steadily all the 
time, there is no more reason why they should be 
hard-headed or stiff-necked brutes than your hunt- 
ers. I flatter myself mine are neither. But, as you 
say, we '11 go and look at them— where are the trot- 
ters, Jacobs— and by the bye, there *s plenty of lime 
before dinner, why should not we put them to the 
wagon, and let you have a look at them for half an 
hour. I can give one of you a seat, and mount the 
other on a nice cantering hack that shall give you a 
chance to see their action— what do you say to that 
move?" 

" That it 's a good one, I'' — said Beaufort, looking 
at his Brequet. It 'a only five o'clock now, and you 
don't dine till eight, Ches, do you?" 

" What we call eight, and that is a good deal 
nearer nine. We 've lots of time to see the Yan- 
kees go. Which will you do, Beaufort, take the 
seat with Colonel Fairfax, or back the cantering 
hack?" 

(( Oh ! behind the trotters for me, by all manner of 
means," said the duke. 

" For my part then, I '11 ride," said Chesterfield; 
" if it be a little more work one will have a little 
better chance to see them." 

*' I would have my curricle got out," said Ma- 
tuschevitz, latighing, *'but I think the saddle is a 
belter place for galloping in than a curricle, even 
with a pair of thorough-breds before it; and my 
high-stepping grays have no more chance of touch- 
ing Fairfaxes trotters, or letting you get a glimpse, 
except of the dust they leave behind them, except at 
a gallop, than you or I of seeing the ladies across 
the vale on foot. Fairfax can mount you well 
enough, or I for that matter." 

" A— a if it 's not too much trouble, I shall be 
charmed. Have you more horses than you know 
what to do with, colonel? We have pretty hard 
work for them here, I can tell you." 

" Oh ! never fear me, I 've got nine or ten beside 
the trotters. A short gallop will do them good. Put 
a saddle on Selim, Roberts, and have the sorrels 
harnessed to the light trotting-wagon. I do n't be- 
lieve, duke, you ever entrusted yourself to so slight 
and crazy a looking egg-shell, but it is as strong as 
it is light and easy-running, and over your smooth 
turnpikes it will almost fly." 

"I'll run the risk with your pilotage, colonel. 
And while they are getting them ready, suppose we 
go and take a look at the count's stables. You half- 
promised, Matuschevitz, that you 'd have a Cossack 
thorough-bred or two out here for covert hacks this 
season. Have you forgotten that?" 

" Neither the promise nor the horses, Beaufort. I 
have not said any thing about them yet, because I 



wanted to get a little flesh upon, and a little condition 
into them, before letting you (ellows criticise them, 
afler a journey of so many versts and a voyage of 
so many leagues. But I will have the saddle put 
upon * Moscow,' and you shall see one nag from the 
farthest east, and a pair from the far west together. 
Fairfax tells me, by the way, that two of the fastest 
trotters in his country are called ' Moscow'— Lord 
and Lady, I believe. Is it not so, colonel ?" 

" Something of the sort, count," said Fairfax. 
*' But you must not pride yourself on that, for if they 
are called Moscow, it is not after your sacred city, I 
assure you." 

« I never supposed it was," answered Matusche- 
vitz, with a droll smile and a slight leer. " I took it 
for granted it was after some small western village, 
consisting of a blacksmith's shop, a court-house and 
a tavern, with one bank, built of pine lumber on the 
plan of the Acropolis, and a Baptist church exactly 
like the Pantheon. I know you have got a St. Fe- 
tersburgh about ten miles from Rome, and as many 
more from Athens, so why not a Moscow, too?" 

*' Why not, indeed," said Fairfax ; " and for aught 
I know, there maybe not one Moscow in the United 
States, but one in every county of every state in the 
Union— still our Moscows cannot claim your Rus- 
sian title even at second or third hand, being so styled 
as I am informed, by corruption, from the Indian 
name ' Yamaska,' of a Canadian river, on the banks 
of which they were bred, which has dwindled, or 
increased, whether of the twain you will, by trans- 
mission through sundry mouths of horse-jockeys 
from the three syllables into simple Moscow. But 
see, here come the sorrels, duke ! Shall we be 
moving." 

"And here is the Cossack, too," said Chesterfield, 
" with hair enough on his mane and tail to make all 
the judges' wigs in England for these three hundred 
years to come — and this trim, bang-taited bay, for 
you 're humble servant. Well, they 're all beauties 
in their way, past ail denial." 

" The trotters most of all," said Beaufort ; " they 
are almost perfection." 

" I thought you 'd like them, duke." 

" I am glad you thought so, colonel, for you must 
needs have thought me a mere dunce otherwise." 

"We had better be off then, or we shall keep 
Lord Chesterfield's dinner waiting, and that would 
not be altogether eomms ilfaui.^^ 

"ul//o»», I'm ready." 

And they started. 

CHAPTER rV. 

THE TROTTERS, AND THE SINNER PARTT. 

The trotters were, indeed, as the duke had said, 
almost perfection; and although ofa cut and character 
not much understood, nor at that day very oAen seen 
in England— for that matter a first rate pair are no 
common spectacle in the island to this day, the style 
not exactly coinciding with the sporting tastes of 
the people — were yet such as to attract very general 
attention, and to be adequately appreciated and ad- 
mired by all good judges of horse-flesh. 
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Standing about fifteen hands and an inch, with 
high, clean withers and sharp, thin crests, they gave 
a considerable show of blood, though of a very dif- 
ferent strain from that of the delicate-limbed, long- 
stridmg, arch-necked thoroughbreds by which they 
were surrounded. Yet they had both the neat, small, 
well set on heads, and one of them had the broad 
front and basin face, as it is technically termed, which 
is held to imply the existence of an oriental descent. 
The legs of both were as clean of hair, as compact 
of bone, and as wiry of sinew, as if they had sprung 
from a race that could number its ancestors back- 
ward in a direct line, to Marske, Highflyer, Regulus, 
Eclipse, and through them directly to the Godolphin 
Arabian, the Byerly Turk, or the Darley Arabian, 
the only three horses of Eastern origin, out of the 
many hundreds imported, which are believed by the 
best sportsmen to have really improved the English 
and thence the American thoroughbred. 

Beyond this, however, they differed considerably 
from that which would have been in England the 
type of equine beauty. It is true they had fine slop- 
ing withers, excellent shoulders, arms of colossal 
strength, were well ribbed up, and short-barreled, 
that their quarters were powerful almost to a fault, 
and well let-down to the houghs, but their rumps had 
that peculiar angular fall from a little way behind the 
whirlbone to the tail, which is known to the sports- 
man as the goose-rump, and is in Europe generally 
regarded as a proof of Irish blood, many of the best 
hunters of that country, as also many, I might almost 
say most, of the best trotters of this, are observable 
for this malformation — for such it must be regarded, 
so far at least as beauty is concerned, though not 
perhaps activity or speed. 

The color of these clever animals, which certainly 
bore no similarity to the celebrated English cob, 
much less to the stanhope or cabriolet horse, with 
which all the bystanders were acquainted, was a 
deep, rich, glossy chestnut, very far removed, indeed, 
from the dull and washy tint which is generally 
known as sorrel ; for in the shadow they would cer- 
tainly have been esteemed browns, perhaps even 
blacks, but the moment the sunshine played on the 
smooth and satin lustre of their well-groomed and 
well-conditioned coats, there was no hue or tint 
of metallic gloss and radiance which might not be 
seen playing over them. 

Their long, thin manes, and well squared docks 
were of the same color as their coats, perhaps a shade 
or two darker ; but they had each four white stock- 
ings up to the very houghs, and a broad white blaze 
down the centre of their faces, which, however, far 
from detracting from their beauty, rather increased 
it, by increasing their similitude each to the other, 
and by adding I know not what to their style of 
jauntiness and peculiarity. 

The vehicle to which they were attached by 
rounded traces and harness so light, without breech- 
ings, cruppers, bearing-reins or blinkers, and fitted 
with*Dutch collars crossing their breasts, instead of 
the usual heavy collars, that the Meltonians looked 
at it with wondering eyes, perhaps expecting to see 



it go to pieces like cobwebs at the first stroke of the 
horses, was an ordinary light trotting wagon, with 
wheel -spokes about as thick as ordinary walking- 
sticks, and every thing corresponding thereto in 
style and finish. And so fragile and toy-like did 
the whole apparatus show in eyes accustomed to 
the solid and massive finish of English carnage- 
builders, that gallant as be was in all senses of the 
word, and thoroughly acquainted with horseman- 
ship and coaching in all its various branches, the 
Duke of Beaufort paused one moment, and regarded 
it vdth a distrustful eye before he made up his mind 
to trust his goodly sixteen stone to its slender springs, 
thin spokes, and tray-like body. 

" Never fear, duke,»' said Fairfax, who had already 
taken the soft white hand-pieces of the trotting reins 
into his hands, with a gay smile, " it has carried a 
much heavier weight than we two, and that, too, 
over a much rougher ground than we are like to 
cross to-day. Why our trotting courses are rough 
to your Macadamized turnpikes, though they are 
not so hard upon our horses* feet, that must be ad- 
mitted ; and as for our best roads, with a few ikr- 
between exceptions, they would make a sorry show 
beside the very worst of your lanes and bye-roads." 

" Oh, I assure you, I'm not afraid of your pilotage 
or your wagon either, but at the same time, after one 
of our phtetons or curricles, it does look rather like 
a cock-boat after a man-of-war." 

''Get away, lads," said Fairfax, in a low tone, 
with a gentle whistle, so soon as he saw that the 
Russian count had bestridden "Moscow," and the 
dandy earl climbed to " Selim*s" back, giving his 
reins a slight shake as he spoke, and at his word the 
two clever nags got under way at once, his long, 
straight whip standing erect in its socket, as if tbe^ 
had been actuated by a single impulse, taking pre- 
cisely the same stroke, and lifting their legs with 
bent knees and square action, as truly and precisely 
as if they had been lounged, and trained for months 
to go together, and stepping rather like the duplicate 
of one fine trotter, than the best pair that were ever 
lapped in horse-bide. As they wheeled into the back 
lane by which the party had walked up to the stables, 
already going, though they had not started many 
seconds, at the rate of nine or ten miles the hour, so 
quickly did the true and fleet little animals get to 
their work, half a dozen or more of the grooms and 
supernumeraries, who were lounging about on that 
comparatively leisure day, paused and turned to look 
after them, with many a whispered comment on the 
speed, style and appearance of the clippers, and 
many a murmured note of admiration as to who the 
strange gentleman might be who was tooling the 
duke ; for with the kmdest and most popular man in 
Melton, if not in all England, there were none there 
who were not well acquainted. 

By the time they had got to the end of the bye- 
lane, where it turned round the comer of Fairfax's 
lodging, at the distance of perhaps a mile from his 
stables, into the main street, they were going well 
together at the most slapping pace that ever had been 
seen in the streets of Melton Mowbray, not less oer- 
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tainly than at the rate of a milo in three minutes or 
twenty miles an hoar, as was very evident from the 
fact that Matuschevitz and Chesterfield, though both 
mounted on thoroughbreds, and no bad ones either, 
had about as much as they could do to keep side by 
side with them ; for the lane having a firm f andy soil, 
which had been rendered compact by late rains, 
without being made deep or heavy, was, indeed, 
as Fairfax said, very nearly equal both in smooth- 
ness and consistency to the best of American race- 
tracks. 

As they reached the angle, which was a very sharp 
one, Fairfax took them in hand a little, soothing 
them at the same time with a whispered word, and 
slacking his hand to them a trifle after the pull, when 
they came up quite handily with a toss of their proud 
heads, and a snort or two, and droppe^|^to a rapid 
square trot of about ten miles the hour, as steadily 
and without a fret, as if they had been going no faster 
from the start, and as if the Cossack thoroughbred, 
fierce, fiery and intractable, had not been plunging, 
wheeling, and curveting like a wild horse, side by 
side with them, impatient of the restraint which 
would not suffer him longer to maintain with his 
rival trotters, that hard gallop which could have 
availed in the long run nothing, against the steady 
and supported speed of his American antagonists. 

** This is astonishing, indeed !" said Beaufort, ad- 
miring the perfect breaking no less than the admi- 
rable condition of the trotters, which had not cast a 
gout of spume over their shining coats, nor dinuned 
the lustre of their glancing chestnut hides by one 
stain or shade of moisture. '* We must surely have 
been going, then, at the rateof twenty miles an hour.'' 
"1 suppose you know, duke," replied Fairfax, 
" that twenty miles has actually been done recently 
in New York, within the hour, at a trot." 

" Indeed, I did not ; nor would I have believed it 
possible. Why twenty miles in the hour is good 
galloping for a thoroughbred." 

"Undeniably it is; nevertheless, a half-bred colt, 
out of a trotting chestnut mare known as Fanny 
Pullen, got by imported English Trustee, did it 
handily. These little nags of mine have done seven- 
teen and a half together in the hour, and at any mo- 
ment ; and at a moment's notice, I would back them 
to go a single mile together, driving them myself 
alone, in two minutes forty seconds, or five miles in 
15 minutes. That off-side horse, duke, which is a 
thought the fastest, has done a mile in 2.27^ in 
single harness, and the other can do it under 2.30." 
*' And are such wonders common in America— 
what are such cattle worth?" 

"To say truth, they are neither wonders nor 
common. There are always a good many, say a 
dozen or two, perhaps more, in the different large 
cities, kept not for pleasure, but for matches, that 
can do a good deal under 2.30 from that down to 
2.26; but still their number is not legion; nor 
though a good many private gentlemen in all parts of 
the country keep 2.30 horses for their own private 
amusement, still such do not number by hundreds in 
the whole country. Their price varies according to 



shape, beauty, enduranoe, soundness, and the like 
These stood me in four thousand dollars and a little 
more — ^you may call it about 900 pounds. You can 
scarce get sound and showy horses cheaper." 

*< Despardieux ! I should think not. But here comes 
a Stanhope livery, Chesterfield's carriage, with la 
belle eomptease^ whom you have not seen, I believe, 
but with whom you are to be dazzled at dinner 
to-day, and Anson, riding by the window like a dutiful 
aposo and brother ; so I suppose his pretty wife is 
there too. Suppose you show them what the 
Yankees can do, colonel. Let them go here a bit, I 
beseech you. The mile stone is just opposite the 
club-room yonder; and you have just room to get 
them going before you pass it. The next is at the 
fork of the road straight a-head ; I want to time them ; 
and there, by Jove, are Ranelagh, and Cecil Forester, 
and both the Macdonalds, and Grardner, and I can't 
see who besides, all lounging at the door, or in the 
windows. Let them go, if you love me, colonel, and 
give them something to talk about, just for once. It 
will be a charity, T assure you." 

" As you say, duke," replied Fairfax ; " but take 
my watch if you want to time, it is an independent 
quarter second. Stop her now, and btart her just aa 
we pass the mile stone ; and stop her again as we pass 
the second— are you up to it ?" 

" Tant soil pen. I picked it up a little from a 
compatriot of yours, Frank Corbin." 

" Oh, Frank—of course. Not a compatriot only, 
but a co-Virginian. If you learned of him, you are a 
good hand at it I doubt not. Get away, lads. Off!" 
And away they went at the word at a tearing 
pace ; for though by far too well broke to rake or 
pull, or even snatch at their bits when it was not 
their cue to gOy still both their bloods were well up, 
and the instant they knew by the tightened rein and 
taughter hand of their driver that go was the wordj; 
go they did, and in earnest, increasing their pace at 
every stroke, and making the gravel and small stones, 
launched by their quick failing hoofs against the 
sounding dash-board, rattle and patter like a March 
hail-storm. So rapidly did they shoot past the 
carriage of Lady Chesterfield that, although Percy 
Fairfax looked with all his eyes, he could catch but 
a passing flash from a pair of beautiful black eyes, 
framed as it were by a profusion of black ringlets, 
which waved across the lovely features, as she 
leaned a little forward from the window to catch a 
glimpse of that fast fleeting meteor- wagon, and to re- 
cognize with a rapid kiss of her gloved fingers the 
deep bow of the Duke of Beaufort. 

But as they whirled past the windows of the club 
houses, now crowded to overflowing, and went by 
the mile-stone which was in this instance to act as 
their starting post, with Beaufort evidently marking 
the time on a stop-watch, and Chesterfield and the 
count tearing along, literally as who should say the 
devil take the hindmost, the wonder and admiration 
of the young cognoscenti and Imdiaftot of Melton 
broke out into a loud hubbub of questions and an- 
swers, and odds bet and taken, cries of surprise and ad- 
miration, not less than of delight, at the occurrence 
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of any thing that should break the long and slow 
monotony of a Melton Mowbray Sunday morning. 

Before they had cleared the mile-stone, the occu- 
pants of the club windows were all on the steps or 
in the street; and happy they whose hacks were 
waiting at the door, for as quick as they could grasp 
the reins and mount without so much as setting foot 
in stirrup, hey presto ! they were off at full gallop, 
riding as if for the dear life, in pursuit of Matus- 
chevilz and Chesterfield, who were now literally 
spurring, and unable at that to overtake the spanking 
square trot of those rattlers— for there was not a 
particle of darting or pointing in their regular and 
even step. The horsemen had been perchance sixty 
or eighty yards behind the wagon when it started, 
and though if abreast and at their speed when the 
trotters passed the mile-stone, they could undoubtedly 
have kept abreast with them, even at that slashing 
pace, they had not a chance of making up the lost 
way, nor did they gain upon them a yard until they 
had shot past the second mile-stone on the Lincoln 
turnpike, and had slackened their pace. A minute 
or two afterward they had pulled up and were stand- 
ing stock still, champing their bits, tossing their 
heads, and evidently by no means disinclined to try 
another heat of it. 

The duke had jumped out of the wagon the mo- 
ment they stood still, and was now walking round 
them, observing every symptom of wind in their 
slightly heaving flanks and wide-extended nostrils, 
but not one sign could he discover of weariness or 
blowing after what had seemed to him an extra- 
ordinary exertion, much less of distress, or of any 
defect in their wind, bone, or sinew. 

The next moment they were surrounded by a 
crowd of eager and animated inquirers, some begging 
to be introduced to the owner of the wonders, some 
all agog to know their history, their local habitation, 
and their name; some earnest to learn what the 
time had been, whereby to solve the question of 
the ",ponie5," "the "fifties," and the "hundreds," 
which had been liberally bandied to and fro and the 
result, and all agreed on one point, that never before 
had such trotting been seen in England. 

" What was the time, Ches ?" cried young Peyton, 
one of the best judges of pace in the United King- 
dom ; " was it a match against time ?" 

" Nothing of the sort — only a spurt, to show us 
what they could do." 

" The devil !— and what did they do ?" 

" You must ask Beaufort, he kept the time. Some- 
thing better than a mile within three minutes." 

"Oh, you be d— d!" cried coarse Gardner;" 
" why that 's fifteen miles an hour almost, ain't it?" 

"Almost, Gardner," shouted Tom Gascoigne. 
" Yes, a mile in three minutes is almost &(ieen miles 
an hour. Three times fifteen is sixty- one, you know ; 
and there are just sixty minutes in the hour." 

" There, did not I tell you so, Ranelagh," said 
Gardner triumphantly to his companion, who was 
laughing at him. " Did not I tell you it was almost 
fifteen." 

"Didn't they teach 'rithmetic as well as reading 



and 'riting at the Charter-house ^ Gardner," asked 
Cecil Forester, almost splitting his sides at the hard- 
riding viscount's magnificence of snobbish ignorance. 

" Confound the Charter-house !" responded Gard- 
ner, sulkily; "who the deuce knows what they 
do. I was not at the Charter-house. Who the deuce 
ever was— -what gentleman, I mean ?" 

"Why I was for one; and you might as well have 
been, I think, for I am sure you might have learned 
there that twice three make six, and twenty times 
three sixty," said the son of a rich banker, rather a 
favorite with the young dandies and noblemen, on 
account of his manliness and good-nature, as well as 
his aptitude and skill at all bold sports and gallant 
pastimes, which ever wins its way, in England espe- 
cially, among the upper classes. 

There w^ a general laugh, in which every one 
joined hearmy except the sulky, proud, and penniless 
peer, who had been expelled from Eton before he 
had cleared the fourth form, and who now answered 
doggedly, and with an air of undoubted superiority, 

" I was at Eton, my good fellow, and they do n't 
teach that kind of thing there, you know— no buying 
and selling there. This orthography, or whatever 
you call it, these two-and-two tables are all very 
good for bankers, you know, and merchants, old 
fellow: we don't trouble ourselves about such 
things, you know — we don't !" 

Fairfax raised his eyes quickly to meet the eyes 
of Matuschevitz, as though he would have reminded 
him of the conversation which had passed between 
them that morning; and his friend, who had antici- 
pated his glance, and met it, smiled merrily, and 
nodded his head, and then laying his finger on his 
lips, and shaking his brow in dissent, looked 
away toward Beaufort, who just then took up the 
word. 

" Yes, yes, Gardner," said he, " you 're quite right. 
There was no orthography at Eton in my time ; and 
why should there? it is part of our parliamentary 
privilege to be held excused from any thing so * base 
and mechanical,' as old Claverhouse, or Rob Roy, 
would have said, as reading, 'riting, or 'rithmetic. 
And we peers ought certainly to stick to our privi- 
leges as we would to our order." 

" Of course we ought," said Gardner, with sullen 
and dignified assent, for he was by far too thick 
headed to perceive, and too conceited to imagine 
that he could be a subject of mockery to whom he 
deemed or termed his friends, never having been in 
all the course of his days, himself, a friend to 
any man. 

" But who ever heard of such time as this," con- 
tinued the good-natured duke, almost repenting the 
well-deserved, though by the culprit unappreciated, 
castigation which he had inflicted on the stupid and 
arrogant lordling. " What do you say to that, Anson 
— what say you, Forester ?" as these two rode up a 
little way in advance of Chesterfield's handsome 
carriage. " A mile done, on a square trot with my- 
self and Colonel Fairfax, not an ounce short of 28 
stone the two, I '11 bet a cool hundred on it, without 
a word] or a break, or a touch of the whip, in- 
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'vrhBt do you think ? Not one of you 41 believe it — 
two minutes and thirty-seven seconds!" 

"The deuce!" "You don't say so!" "Whose 
are they?" "Where do they come from?" And 
again there was a hubbub of inquiries, admirations, 
glorifications, and what not, until Fairfax, who had 
gone out to drive that morning an obscure, and so 
far as Melton Mowbray was concerned, an almost 
unknown individual, got out of his wagon at the steps 
of the club-house, to which he was heartily wel- 
comed, and found himself, as Byron had done before 
him, on awakening after the publication of Childe 
Harold, famous. 

Two of his grooms had followed him at a con- 
venient distance, and to one of these, hight "Wood- 
ruff," a scion of that renowned family of trotting 
trainers, drivers, and riders, who have won so many 
laurels on the Centreville course at New York, and 
the Hunting Park at Philadelphia, were the pair 
of phenomenons entrusted, and after being duly 
blanketed, were led away as fast as the admiring 
concourse, first of gentlemen, then of gentlemen's 
gentlemen, and lastly of stud-grooms, boy, and riders 
would allow it, to their stable. 

An hour or two glided away very pleasantly at 
the club ; our Virginian was introduced to every one 
worth knowing, and, what was more agreeable, every 
one that was worth knowing, seemed very glad to 
know him. Nor did any thing happen in any way 
likely to annoy his amor proper, or tread, sensitive 
and jealous as he was of men's opinions, upon what 
a lively Frenchman has not inaptly called the corns 
of his mind. Once he did, indeed, overhear Gardner 
expressing his wonder to Tom Gascoigne, Dick 
Oliver, Cecil Forester, and a few others, that Colonel 
Fairfax, who after all was only an American — he 
would have Miid " Yankee," but that he supposed that 
term to indicate some almost unknown variety of 
the human race — should be so whiter and should dress 
and speak so much like other people. " One has 
heard, you know," this genius continued, who has 
latterly become by the way a poetical contributor to 
the fashionable annuals — " that they are copper- 
colored, you know, and wear scalp-locks and 
blankets, and make a strange sort of snuffling through 
their noses, which they call talking, you know ; and 
which white folks call a war-whoop. I 've half a 
mind to ask him about it." 

" I would keep it a half mind," replied Tom Gas- 
coigne, laughing as if he would kill himself; " at 
least I would not do it, were I you, for a thousand ; 
for whether he wears a scalp-lock himself, or takes 
scalps from ethers, I don't know; but I don't think 
he looks a very likely fellow to take much nonsense, 
or to have the most profound respect for the privilege 
of peers, whether they understand arithmetic or 
no." 

But the absurdity and ignorance of the young 
puppy rendered it impossible to be annoyed, much 
less seriously angry with him ; and when Matus- 
chevitz whispered in his ear that it was getting to be 
time to walk home and dress for dinner, the Vir- 
ginian left the company certainly with modified 



dislikes or disinclinations even toward the very 
snobdora of the English aristocracy, and with a very 
cordial feeling of respect and liking for the simple- 
mannered, frank-spoken, open, cheerful, manly, and 
unpresuming gentlemen who, he was not slow to 
perceive, formed at least nine out of ten out of the 
collectaneum of sportsmen, whether ennobled or no, 
who had offered him so earnestly and unaffectedly 
the right hand of good fellowship, on this his first 
introduction, as an unknown foreigner, to one of 
their most intensely national and thoroughly exclu- 
sive cliques. 

Nor could he refrain from expressing something 
of this strain of feeling to his Russian friend, as they 
sauntered slowly homeward. "Our people,** he 
said, " could not believe at home, that these men are 
the very flower of that English aristocracy of which 
they have heard so much, and whom they believe to 
be so haughty, so arrogant, so ignorant, and so ex- 
clusive. I assure you, count, there is much more 
of that sort of social impertinence and diqueism, 
much more of arrogance and exclusiveness among 
the soi-dUantes fashionable sets of our American 
mercantile cities, than among these men, who are 
supposed to hold theooLSelves the very crime de la 
crime de la terre." 

"And who do really so hold themselves, mon 
cher" replied the minister. "But, though very 
generally believed, there is no greater error than the 
opinion that most or many Englishmen of good 
standing at home are exclusive or arrogant. They 
associate, when at home, with their own caste, be- 
cause there is no other caste with which they can 
agreeably or consistently associate. Abroad they 
seek out those with whom they have feelings and 
ideas, and yet more amusements in common — those 
who have not they neither exclude nor avoid, but 
simply do not chance to notice or seek out, because 
they find no cause why they should do so. There 
are ignorant asses, and ill-natured assuming puppies 
in all classes ; and I dare say, my dear colonel, your 
knowledge of New York, and its fashionable cha- 
racters, might call to your mind some ignoramuses 
as great as Gardner, and some dandies more ex- 
clusive and insolent than Chesterfield, who have no 
merit equal to the fearless horsemanship of the 
former, and the savoir vivre of the latter, and who 
are more assuming and ridiculous, than either." 

" Of course, and their name is not one or two, but 
legion," said the Virginian, laughing; "but, once 
more, how comes it that you always locate, as we 
should say, your American characters so well? 
You ask me that question about New York, and per- 
force I am bound to answer * ay !' Had you put the 
same about Boston, or Philadelphia, or any of our 
southern cities, I could, perhaps, have conscien- 
tiously said 'no.' How is it, Matuschevitz?" 

"I told you before," said the count, laughing, 
" que f'est mon mttur a moij en qualiti de diplomat^ 
and who knows perhaps en qtuUiti de Ruese auseif 
or, as you would term It at a public meeting, as a 
Roossian Barbarian, to know something about all 
countries with which we have or may chanoe to 
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have foreign relatioos. De plus^ we have had two 
or three people of our own among you who have 
seen somethiog of society in America, and have 
marked the differences between the different cities, 
so that we are not so ignorant of the great New 
York fashionables, the T — s, and M-— s, and J— e, 
and P— 8, and H— e, and S — s, and all the other 
tailors and candle*makers, and slave-traders, and 
chandlers, who are too aristocratic to know common 
lawyers, or authors, or physicians, as you would 
suppose us to be. But enough of this for the pre- 
sent at least. Let us go dress; and then at least 
if you do n't admire the noblemen, I Ml make a bet 
of it I show you something to admire in the noble 
women of England, two of the very loveliest of 
whom you will meet to>uight." 

Half an hour sufficed for the appareling in all due 
form of our friends for the dinner party, and a drive 
often minutes more in the Russian's phaeton brought 
them to Chesterfield^s bunting quarters ; and nothing, 
perhaps, that he had yet seen, so much moved Fair- 
fax's admiration of the thoroughness of English 
system, as the furniture, the inhabilableness, the 
keeping, tout ensemble^ and the complete domestic 
air of this, a mere hunting-box for three of four 
months of the season, which in all respects resem- 
bled the permanent abode and accustomed residence 
of some rich proprietor. It was small, indeed, but 
every part was unexceptionably perfect ; the ladies 
drawing-rooms full of bijouterie and trinkets, of 
feminine Wj^rk and feminine accomplishments, redo- 
lent of those delicate sounds, sights, accompaniments, 
and odors, which ever announce and accompany 
the presence of high*bred, refined, and accomplished 
women — the other rooms replete with every thing 
that could be possibly desired, yet showing no super- 
fluity of any thing, not only attracted his attention 
and pleased his fancy, but elicited from him some 
self-admitted satisfaction with that standard English 
principle of doing every thing that it is worth the 
while to do at all, as well as it possibly can be done, 
and in one place as well as another. 

When the ladies, too, made their appearance, he 
could not but admit the truth of Matuschevitz' boast 
that he would show him two of the loveliest women 
he had ever looked upon, and neither while ho gazed 
upon their charms, and laughed and talked merry 
and soft nonsense with them, nor when he pondered 
over the different styles of their extraordinary love- 
liness, could he bring to his recollection any thing 
so fair as either of the two sisters, much less any 
thing fairer, nor could he make up his mind, which 
was the lovelier of the two. 

The dark-ringleted and dark-browed Chesterfield, 
with her wild, flashing, dark eyes full of unearthly 



spiritual light, her high and somewhat attenuated 
features, her slender, graceful figure, her high-bom 
air, and proud, majestic gait, that seemed almost too 
proudly delicate to tread the earth which might mar 
the divinity of her footsteps. 

The soft, voluptuous Anson, with her great, full 
blue eyes, her skin whiter than mountain snow, yet 
flushed with a rosy lustre as of the sunset on the 
stainless glaciers of Mont Blane; her lips ripe as a 
pear in August, and rich as the tints of a clove caf- 
nation; her plump and falling shoulders, her ex- 
quisite and womanly bust, round arms, and glorious 
figure — oh ! pair not to be surpassed, not to be equaled 
in your day, from east to west, from north to south, 
round the wide world ; years have elapsed, the fourth 
part of a century well nigh has rolled over, siooe 
first I saw your maiden sister bloom, out-daziliog 
the eyes of all beholders, out-shining all the rivalry 
of loveliest coeval beauties. Wives now, and happy 
mothers, with daughters scarce so lovely as your- 
selves, glittering and enthralling where ye shone 
enchantresses of old, I think of ye, but as I saw ye 
last, ere time or sorrow, which must be to all 
mortals, had dimmed one sparkle of those lustrous 
eyes, or blanched one hair of those glorious tresses, 
lovely ye must be still, and lustrous ; but with a 
loveliness and lustre difllerent from what I then be- 
held, different from what yet a little later than I, 
Percy Fairfax beheld, and would have perhaps loved 
to admiration and to madness, but that he was saved 
by the presence of two beings exquisitely, yet how 
equally bright, and with a brightness how won- 
drously dissimilar. 

The evening passed like a dream, nor did the 
young Virginian feel himself for a moment out of 
place, or more a stranger at that table, so distant far 
from his own home, so different in all things from 
the wildest and most romantic of his imaginings. 
It needs not to say that the cuisine, the wines, the 
every thing was exquisite, when Chesterfield was 
the host, the guests Beaufort and Forester, Anson, 
the two McDonalds, Jem and Aleck, and with the 
world-famous Alvanley, besides our hero, and those 
two radiant sisters. 

It was a late hour before they broke up, for the 
gentlemen followed the ladies to the drawing-room 
early, and music and singing were interchanged 
with ecarte and chicken-hazard ; and it was not until 
he awoke next morning from dreams of Chester- 
field's bright eyes, and Is^abella's glowing form, that 
Fairfax recollected that, during the whole evening, 
in that the metropolis o{ hor:«emanshipand the chase, 
there had been no fields fought over again, nor any 
mention of fox-hunting or of hunters. 

\Condusion in our n$xt. 



LINES. 



I SAW thee smile, and, oh ! roe thought 

A seraph from above was near. 
Where'er I turned, my eye ititl caught 

That heavenly smile which angels wear— 



Thy rosy lips, half closed, hair ope, 
The pearls in bright array disclosed, 

Thy smile was full of joyous hope. 
Of hope and happiness compoeed. 
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M. Brissot, my employer, was an extensive lace 
merchant of Lyons. His establishment was the 
largest of its kind in France. His correspondents 
were scattered all over the Continent, but his prin- 
cipal agents were at Paris, which was at that time 
in a state of agitation and terror, consequent upon 
that daring act of the Convention— the decapitation, 
by the axe of the guillotine, of " the Austrian wo- 
man," that is to say, Marie Antoinette, the Queen 
of France. 

M. Brissot was in a state of feverish excitement. 
His large establishment presented the melancholy 
picture of a host of workmen and machinery, and an 
empty treasury. Worse than this; notes were ra- 
pidly falling due, and unless he received remittances 
from his Paris agents, who were very heavily in his 
debt, there was nothing to save him from that ulti- 
matum whose bare name is so appalling to the ear 
and mind of all honest tradesmen— bankruptcy. 

In this condition of his affairs, M. Brissot came to 
me and said : 

"Francois, you are my confidential clerk, and 
consequently understand my position without my 
telling it to you." 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" It is in your power, Francois, my friend, to save 
me. Will you do it?" 

" How could you ask such a question. Monsieur, 
when you know I am devoted to you ! Explain to 
me how I can assist you, or take you out of this 
extremity, and you may rely upon me." 

"I understand you, my good Francois; for your 
nature is noble, your mind clear, your hand firm, and 
your heart breve. Therefore it is that I have se- 
lected you, in this perilous state of my affairs, to res- 
cue me from annihilation — to save me from ruin. 
Yon keep the books, and consequently understand 
the delicacy of my position ; you keep the books, 
and know that I have a large number of heavy bills 
to pay within the next thirty days, and that to pay 
them I have scarcely a franc on hand or in expecta- 
tion ; you keep the books, and know that my Paris 
corre«ipondents, who are deeply in my debt, and 
whom I have drawn on repeatedly without receiv- 
ing any replies, are silent; you keep the books, and 
know that all my hopes, all my credit, all my reli- 
ance, hang on my Paris agents, and that unless I 
hear from them speedily, I am ruined, swallowed 
up, lost!" 

" Yes, Monsieur, I know all that." 

«» And therefore—" 

" And therefore, Monsieur," said I, seeing that he 
pau^d, ** if you will permit me, I will at once to 
Paris, see those men, obtain what I can from them, 
then return with the money and deliver it to you." 



"This is what I wished, but had not the heart to 
ask of you ; for it is at the risk of life to enter Paris 
now. The capital is mad with blood ; terror reigns 
everywhere, and Robespierre, that demon of de- 
struction, never raises his finger but to point to the 
guillotine, and never moves his lips but to pronounce 
a sentence— and that sentence is death." 

" I know all that. Monsieur." 

" The gates of Paris are guarded by his soldien, 
and the walls environed by his spies. To enter the 
gates is comparatively easy — to emerge from them, 
not only difficult but impossible." 

" I know it, Monsieur." 

" The city is filled with people, one half of whom 
look on the other half with fear and distrust : for 
every man is either an accuser or a victim." 

" T is true, Monsieur." 

" If yon enter Paris, spies will hang upon your 
footsteps — spies who, should you enrage them, 
would at once denounce you, and never take their 
eyes from off you, till they had seen your head upon 
the block and the axe upon youf neck." 

" I know it, Monsieur; and yet to save you— you, 
who have ever been to me a benefactor and a father, 
I will incur this peril, which in my eyes is not 
greater than the danger of your bankruptcy, your 
ruin!" 

M. 6rissot*8 eyes were humid ; his whole frame 
trembled with agitation. He threw his arms around 
me. 

"I have an only child," he exclaimed, "my 
daughter, my Pauline. I know that your heart has 
long worshiped her in secret. Return from Paris, 
and, whether you succeed or fail, she is youra !" 

I could only return the pressure of his hand. 

Two houra afterward, a passport was in my hand, 
and myself on the road to Paris. 

In two days I was in the metropolis. I had rid- 
den so hard that I left my horse dead upon the road, 
within a mile or two of the walls. I showed my 
passport to an officer at the gate, and was at once 
admitted. 

Paris presented a frightful picture. Everybody 
was in the streets, which presented the appearance 
of a gala day. Men and women mingled indiscrimi- 
nately together in crowds, dressed in the most fan- 
tastic costumes. Here was a group, chanting a 
hymn of rejoicing at the news of a victory by the 
army; there a crowd, listening to an orator who 
was trumpeting the virtues of Robespierre, " the in- 
corruptible," and denouncing the baseness of his 
enemies ; at another point was a concourse, follow- 
ing a cart which was conveying a number of vic- 
tims to the Place de Revolution, where stood the 
scaffold, the drop, and the axe— the guillotine ; look 
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where you would, a noisy, heterogeneous mass met 
your eye, wild with excitement, and reeking with 
blasphemy and meaningless joy. 

Afler some difficulty I procured lodgings, which I 
at once took possession of, as there was no telling, 
in the disordered state of society, how long I should 
be compelled to stay in the city, or what difficulties 
I should have to encounter and overcome ere I could 
return to Lyons. 

I opened a private memorandum-book that I had 
brought with me, and found the following : 



M. Rosignol, rue Vivienne, 
M. Berthier, rue de V Etang, 
M. Tonnerre, rue St. Dennis, 
M. Malhouet, rue Richelieu, 



22,000f. 
35,000 
90,000 
28,000 

175,000 



So that my first business was to call on M. Rosignol, 
who was indebted to my employer in the sum of 
22,000 (rancs. 

I proceeded to the rue Vivienne, and aAer some 
difficulty — ^for I was a stranger in the city— disco- 
vered the establishment of the lace dealer. But the 
windows were closed, the doors locked, and the 
store apparently abandoned. I was alarmed, for if 
M. Rosignol were lost, or dead — if he leA not effects 
sufficient to pay my employer's claim, there was no- 
thing to save M. BrisBot from bankruptcy : for it re- 
quired every centiioe of the above one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand francs to enable him to meet 
his obligations. 

I at onoe knocked at a side-door leading to the 
upper stories. A porter presented himself. 

^' Monsieur,'' said I to him, " why is the establish- 
ment of M. Rosignol, the lace dealer, closed?" 

The man looked at me in surprise. 

*< Monsieur is a stranger in Paris?" he said, 
slowly, but in a tone of respect. 

" You have guessed correctly." 

'^ Ah ! Then you had better apply to the prefect 
of police." 

M. Rosignol has been arrested then ?" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

"For what?" 

" Monsieur had better ask that question of the 
prefect of police." 

I was more and more alarmed. 

" Another word," said I, seeing that the porter 
was about to retire. 

*' With pleasure, Monsieur." 

" When was M. Rosignol arrested?" 

" Two days ago." 

" Thank you— thank you !" 

'' Monsieur is very welcome," replied the porter, 
as he stepped behind and closed the door. 

A passer-by pointed out to me the direction of the 
prefect of police. 

While passing down the rue Vivienne, I noticed a 
gentleman a short distance ahead, whose slight, 
noiseless step, and quiet, thoughtful appearance 
could not fail to command attention. His figure 
was small, his face pale almost to lividness, his 



features sharp, and his keen, restless eyes of a deep, 
glittering blue. He was dressed in a dark suit, and 
wore a round hat with a broad rim, which was 
thrown so far back on his head that it exposed m 
small forehead projecting with great force over his 
temples. The expression of his face was that of m 
man worn out by vigils and meditations. A sinis- 
trous line about his small, bloodless lips warned the 
spectator that he was in the presence of a man of 
great intellectual power. 

While examining this strange face, the sudden 
and quick trampling of hoofs upon the pavement 
caused me to look arotmd, and I beheld a horse who 
had evidently thrown his rider, dashing wildly down 
the street, and, to my great horror, making directly 
toward the personage I have just described. 

"Monsieur," I cried, "look out— you will be 
killed!" 

The stranger raised his thoughtful eyes, and, evi- 
dently still under the influence of his reverie, fixed 
them half confusedly upon me. 

Seeing that he was not aware of his danger, I 
sprang forward, seized him around the waist, and 
at one bound was in the middle of the highway. 

The horse at almost the same moment dashed, in 
his wild flight, right over the spot, and, speeding 
down the street, was out of sight in an instant. 

A moment later, and the stranger would have 
been knocked down, crushed, and in all probability 
slain by the afirighted animal. 

The shock I had given him recalled the gentleman 
to self-possession, and wheeling round and catching 
a momentary glimpse of the flying steed, he saw in 
an instant the peril he had so fortunately escaped. 
As his mind took in the extent of the danger, be 
turned his eyes, humid with emotion, upon rae, and 
exclaimed — 

" Monsieur, you have saved me. How can I re- 
pay you?" 

" Name it not," I answered, desirous of avoiding 
thanks for so trifling a service. " I only performed 
a duty that I owed to humanity. It is sufficient for 
me that you are safe." 

" Nay, Monsieur," said the stranger, " it is a life 
I owe you. Ha ! what do I say— a life — I owe you 
ten, twenty, ay, a hundred lives, each one of which 
is priceless, because it »> a life — ^that is to say, a 
SOUL, formed by God's own hands, and therefore 
more priceless than all the riches of the world. And 
it is a hundred of such jewels that I owe you from 
this hour, for having rescued me from the wretched 
and ignoble death to which yon crazed animal was 
so near consigning me !" 

I looked at him in astonishment. " Who is this 
man?" thought I. 

" In the hour of danger— in the hour of your great- 
est peril," continued the stranger, taking my hand 
and pressing it, "call on me, and I will prove to 
you— whatever the world may say to the contrary— 
that this breast contains a heart overflowing with 
gratitude!" 

So saying, he lifted his hat and made me a pro- 
found bow ; then turning on his heel, he resumed 
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his quiet, noiseless step, bent his head as before in 
thought, and so passed on till he reached the next 
corner, around which he turned and disappeared. 

I looked aAer him till he bad vanished, and then 
resumed my walk, wondering who this man could 
be whose life I had, in all probability, been the 
humble instrument of saving. 

I reached, in due time, the office of the prefect of 
police, and was shown at once into the private room 
of that fimctionary, who sat writing at a small desk 
before a window shaded by a crimson curtain, 
through which the sunlight penetrated, casting a 
soft, vermilion tint upon every object within the 
chamber. 

♦* Your wish?" said the prefect, a tall, stout man, 
of about fifty years, turning a pair of fierce eyes, and 
^^^egy brows, full upon me. 

"I desire. Monsieur," I replied, "to learn the 
whereabouts of a certain M. Roaignol." 

** A lace merchant?" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

"He is in the dungeons of the Conciergerie." 

"For what crime. Monsieur?" 

" Treason." 

" Can I see him, Monsieur?" 

" Yes." 

"When?" 

" To-morrow." 

"At what hour?" 

" Ten, A. M. At that hour be, with his compeers 
in treason, will leave the Conciergerie for the scaf- 
fold !" 

At this brutal answer my heart sunk, and I was 
nigh falling. With an eflbrt, however, I mastered 
my feelings, and led the prefect. Once in the open 
air, that confidence which had ever been my best 
and truest friend returned to me, and enabled me to 
think. The result of my reflections was, that it 
was necessary for me to see M. Rosignol at all 
hazards. To do this, it was necessary to get an 
order from one of the members of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. I therefore resolved to wait upon one 
whose name and fame had spread all over France, 
and who was noted for his sympathy for the masses 
— ^Danton. I inquired his address, and posted at 
once to his house. The porter declined allowing 
me admittance, but a piece of gold at once removed 
his surliness, and served as a passport to the cham- 
ber of the patriot. 

At a round-table, covered with books, papers, let- 
ters, and writing implements, I beheld a tall, stout 
raan, with a bold, laughing eye, a pleasant counte- 
nance, and large, light whiskers. I had heard his 
appearance described a thousand times, and at once 
recognized the bold and chivalrous Danton. 

"Who are you?" said he, in a rough voice; 
" and what do you want with me?" 

" I am a Lyonese," I replied, " and have come 
to the great patriot, of whom I have heard so much, 
and who is so popular in my own city, to ask a 
fhror!" 

The flattery pleased him, and he was in a moment 
all politeness. 

18 



"So, they speak of me in Lyons, do they?" he 
said, with a smile of gratified pride. " And how do 
they call me?" 

" They speak of you as Danton the Man of the 
People." 

" Ha! they eal! me thatP* And a smfle of tri- 
umph gleamed in his large blue eyes. " * The Man 
of the People !' They but do me justice. I am of 
and /or the people — ^that is to say, the many, the 
masses, and not the few. My heart, my sympathies, 
my feelings, are with the many, who sufler, and op- 
posed to the few, who oppress. I am with the 
people, and against the aristocrats, who ean exist 
only by riding over the heads of the people. The 
Lyonese but do me justice. Posterity also will do 
me justice, and France will do me justice, whatever 
they may say ol me to-day; and future ages, in 
treating of my actions, will say, with the Lyonese, 
*He was, in truth, the Man of the People!' But 
what can I do for you ? What is the favor you have 
come to ask of me?" he added, with an encourag- 
ing smile. 

" I have a friend in the Conciergerie whom it is a 
desire of my heart to see." 

** You are young," he said, throwing a smiling 
glance at me. " This friend— is 't a lady ?" 

"No, Monsieur, a gentleman." 

"Ah!" he observed coldly, seeing that he had 
overshot his mark. " His namff?" 

" M. Rosignol." 

"A lace dealer'" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

The pleasant expression of his face passed away 
and was replaced by a disagreeable frown at this 
answer. 

" You should beware of such acquaintances," he 
said, somewhat sternly. " These lace dealers are 
aristocrats. Their very btisiness depends upon the 
aristocracy for an existence !" 

This staggered me. So sweeping an assertion, if 
it were generally entertained by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, boded me no good. If his business as a 
lace merchant was the cause of M. Rosignol's ar- 
rest, why, then, M. Berthier, M. Tonnerre and M. 
Malhouet, were doubtless all traitors, and in the 
dungeons of the Conciergerie as well ! 

"You do not reply?" said Danton, eying me 
menacingly. 

I saw in a moment the necessity of avoiding all 
argument with this vain but powerful man. It was 
my policy to appeal to his vanity, which was so 
conspicuously great, and not to his reason, which 
was as correspondingly small. 

'* It would not be becoming, Monsieur, for a rude, 
untutored man like me, to attempt to dispute a point 
with a mind so keen, subtle, and enlarged in its 
views as yours." 

"Well, well," he cried, with a condescending 
smile, and evidently pleased with the flattery, " we 
will say no more about it. *T is very evident you 
are no aristocrat, at all events !" 

" Who--I, Monsieur ! Oh, I am, like yon, of the 
people. The only difference between us is, that 
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God made me a common man, and you a great 
one!" 

*' Enough!" he said, with an affectation of ma- 
jeaty and magnanimity, " you shall not go back to 
Lyons without having seen your -friend. Danton 
will, at all times, stretch a point to serve one of the 
people." 

As he spoke he drew toward him a slip of paper, 
on which he hurriedly traced a few words, and 
then, with an assumed air of condesoenbion, handed 
it to me. 

It was an order to the governor of the Concier- 
gerie, authorising him to allow me an interview 
with M. Rosignol. 

As I stammered my thank«, Danton waved his 
hand for me to depart, and leaving him I hurried at 
once to the prison and was instantfy admitted. 

The order of Danton was enough to insure me the 
highest attention and re»pect, and a turnkey at once 
conducted me to a low dungeon in which were 
seven persons. As the jailer opened the door these 
men turned their eyes upon him with an eager, in- 
quiring look. 

The turnkey, familiar with such scenes, at once 
understood what they would ask him. He shook 
his head, saying— 

"No, messieurs, I bring you not a reprieve— I 
bring you no intelligence — I bring nothing but a 
visitor : a visitor to M. Rosignol." 

The prisoners turned away their heads with a 
groan, and all but one dropped their heads on their 
bosoms in despair. That one I felt satisfied was M. 
Rosignol. 

The turnkey now left the dungeon, saying — 

*' When Monsieur wishes to retire, let him knock 
thrice and I will open the door." 

The next moment the door closed, the lock was 
turned, and I was alone with the prisoners. 

A lamp, suspended by three chains, hung from 
the ceiling, and threw a dim light through the dun- 
geon. 

"Which ia M. Rosignol?" I asked, somewhat 
timidly. 

The man whom I had taken for him answered — 

" You are looking at him, Monsieur." 

** 'T is well," I answered. "My name is Fran- 
cois Dumourier ; I am confidential clerk to M. Bris- 
sot, of Lyons, in whose name I now speak to you." 

At mention of M. Brissot's name, three others of 
the prisoners raised their heads and threw their 
eyes upon me. 

" Say on. Monsieur," said M. Rosignol, in a tone 
of subdued grief. " I am listen ing. ' ' 

"Pardon me, Monsieur," said I, "but before I 
epeak further, I would ask a question." 

"Ask it. Monsieur." 

" Are you acquainted with M. Berthier, of the rue 
de I'Etang?" 

"Yes." 

" With M. Tonnerre, of the rue St. Dennis?" 

"Yes." 

"And with M. Malhooet, of the rue Richelieu?" 

"And with him." 



At mention of these names, the three prisoners to 
whom I have alluded pricked up their ears, and 
looked at one another in surprise. 

"And can you tell me, M. Rosignol, if those three 
gentlemen are, like you, in the Conciergerie ?" 

" They are !" was the reply. 

"I feared it!" I exclaimed. "And are they 
here?" 

"They are," answered M. Rosignal. "Mes- 
sieurs," he added, tummg to the three prisoners, 
" permit me to introduce you to Monsieur Dumou- 
rier, confidential clerk to our correspondent at 
Lyons, M. Brissot." 

I was thunderstruck. 

The three gentlemen bowed to me with that grace 
and politeness which never desert Frenchmen under 
any circumstances. 

" Grentlemen," said I, as I recovered my self-pos- 
session. "I will not address you individually. 
What I have to say had better, I think, be aaid to 
you generally, as all of you are interested." 

They bowed, and I went on. 

"Gentlemen, before I begin, permit me to make 
my apologies for speaking to you on such matters 
here and in this unfortunate position. Blame not me, 
but the necessity which brings me here." 

"Say on. Monsieur!" said they, in that peculiar 
tone which is never heard save from the lips of those 
whose ill-starred destinies have sentenced them to 
the lowest depths of human suffering. 

"Gentlemen," I began, "when M. Brissot re- 
quested me to come to Paris and learn the cause of 
your silence, it was not here, it was not in the Con- 
ciergerie that he expected me to see, that I expected 
to meet you!" 

The four lace dealers each gave a low groan, and 
dropped their eyes, humid with mental ag<my, upon 
the floor. 

" Gentlemen," said I, struggling to repress my 
feelings at their frightful position, " will you pardon 
me for, in obedience to the duty I owe my em- 
ployer, intruding my presence on your sorrows 
here?" 

They raised their eyes, and by their looks I saw 
that I was forgiven. 

"Gentlemen," I continued, "let me tell yon in 
one word the cause of my presence in Paris. M. 
Brissot is on the eve of bankruptcy ; and unless he 
can get some money from you, who are heavily on 
his books, he is lost. Gentlemen, in one word, can 
you do any thing to save him ?" 

" Monsieur," said M. Rosignol, " I am in debt to 
the worthy M. Brissvt, whom I sincerely love and 
respect, in the sum of twenty-two thousand francs. 
Were I free, I could and would cheerfully pay it. 
But 1 am a prisoner in the Conciergerie, and con- 
demned to lose my head at ten o'clock to-morrow." 
And he turned his head to the wall, murmuring— 
" My poor wife— my poor children— who will watch 
over ye now !" 

I was like one who feels the ground giving way 
from under him. 
"Monsieur," said M. Berthier, "I honestly owe 
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the worthy man yon reprefent thirty-five thowand 
francs. Were I free, I could pay it in an hour. But 
I am a condemned man, and to-morrow, at ten 
o'clock, I am to die !'' 

And he turned his face to the wall, murmuring'— 
" My wife— my poor, poor wife !" 

I felt like a wretch on a wreck at tea who sees, 
'Without the power of resistance, the waves wrench- 
ing his only support in pieces. 

** Monsieur,*^ said M. Tonnerre, with an air of dig- 
nity, " I compassionate the strait in which my friend 
and correspondent, M. Brissot finds himself. I re- 
g^ret it the more, inasmuch as the large dealings be- 
tween us leave me heavily in his debt. I owe him 
the sum of ninety thousand francs, which, lar^e as 
it is, 1 could easily pay were I but one hour at liber- 
ty. But I am, as you see, a chained prisoner in the 
Conciergerie, and condemned to lose my head at the 
hour often to-morrow !" 

And he turned away his head, exclaiming in ac- 
cents of deep grief— "Oh, Emily— my only, my 
darling one— could I but see thee once more ere I 
die!" 

As he concluded, I felt as if my blood had ceased 
to flow, as if my heart had ceased to beat. 

" Monsieur," said Mr. Malhouet, " like my friends 
here— like every captive in this cell — I am a lost 
man, and doomed to lose my head at ten to-morrow. 
I am indebted to your worthy employer in the sum 
of twenty-eight thousand francs. Were I free, I 
could discharge the debt in thirty minutes. I sym- 
pathise, like an honest tradesman, with M. Brissot 
in his strait, and if at liberty would at once do my 
share, as a correspondent and friend, toward reliev- 
ing him. But I am chained, imprisoned, help- 
less!" 

And, like the others, he turned his face to the 
wall, murmuring — " My mother — my mother — who 
will preserve, who will console thee, when I am 
gone!" 

I could make no reply. The terrible intelligence 
they had given me — ^the frightful beariog it had on 
the position of my unfortunate benefactor and em- 
ployer, had operated on me like a heavy blow. I 
felt confused, crushed, annihilated. 

I staggered to the door, gave the required signal, 
and, a few moments afterward was in the street, 
reeling like a drunkard. 

I staggered to a cofi*ee-hou8e, called for a bottle of 
brandy, drank it like so much water, and then, feel- 
ing still stupefied, hurried forth more like a lunatic 
than a sane man. 

Men, women and children stared at me as I 
passed by ; but I cared neither for their smiles nor 
their jeers, but strode on, bold, savage and defiant. 

Suddenly, I found my progress arrested by two 
long pieces of steel pressed against my breast. I 
looked up and beheld two gens d'armes, with the 
bayonets of their muskets pointed at me. 

"Where is Monsieur going?" Aey demanded. 

I made no reply, but gazed at them like one stupe- 
fied. I fell back a step or two from their guns, and 
found myself before the entrance of a laige building. 



" What place is this ?" I asked of one of the gens 
d'armes. 

" The Hotel de Ville," was the reply. 

" Stand out of the way," he added, pushing me 
ofi" with his bayonet, " make room for the Incorrup- 
Uble!" 

As the soldier spoke, there was a rattling of wheels 
upon the pavement, and a few moments afterward a 
carriage drew up before the main entrance of the 
Hotel de Ville. 

A short, slender gentleman, dressed in a suit of 
plain black, stepped from it, and was passing from 
it into the palace, when, as my eyes fell on him, all 
the blood in my body seemed mounting, like hot lava, 
to my head. In an instant every attribute of my na- 
ture, every sense of my intellect was alive. In the 
Incorruptible I had recognized the gentleman whose 
life I had saved in the morning ! 

An idea now flashed through my brain, and, with 
it all my self-possession instantly returned. 

"Who is that gentleman?" I asked of one stand- 
ing near me. 

"The Incorruptible, Maximilian Robespierre!" 
was the reply. 

" Thank you !" I replied. " And can one see him ? 
Is he visible to strangers?" 

" Of course," answered the man, shrugging his 
shoulders at my ignorance. " The people have the 
right to visit him at any hour. And why should they 
not? Though the Dictator of France, he is nothing 
more than the people's steward. He says so him- 
self." 

" Thank you !" I repeated. And breaking from 
the crowd, I hurried to my lodgings and penned the 
following note : 

"M. RoBESPiEERE— Fortunately for France I 
was this morning the humble instrument of preserv- 
ing your valuable life. Tour noble nature prompt- 
ed you to say, in consideration of that service, that 
you owed me a hundred souls in return. I there- 
fore now ask of your gratitude not a hundred, but 
/our lives, who are as precious to me as my own 
existence. The names of the four men whose lives 
I have the honor to ask at your hands are M. Rosig- 
nol, of the rue Vivienne; M. Berthier, of the rue de 
TEtang ; M. Tonnerre, of the rue St. Dennis, and M. 
Malhouet, of the rue Richelieu. These men are in 
cell No. 28, of the Conciergerie, and unless pre- 
viously set at liberty, will perish at ten o'clock to- 
morrow. They are charged with being aristocrats. 
I will answer for them that the charge is without 
the slightest foundation. I ask their lives of you for 
the one I saved to France this morning. 

Fsahooxs DuMou&iEii." 

This missive I folded and sealed, and then took to 
the Hotel de Ville. Seeing a letter in my hand, and 
therefore taking me for one of the countless spies of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, the guards permitted 
me to pass, and following the stream that preceded 
me, I soon found myself in the vast reception hall. 
It was filled with a motley crowd, and to reach Ro- 
bespierre, who was sitting at a round table, with a 
number of his coUeagues, it was necessary to work 
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my way gradually along the line of speetaton facing 
the alight railing which divided the Tribunal from 
the auditors. This was in due time aceompliahed, 
and I had now to bide my time till the Dictator's eye 
should, by some fortunate chance, meet mine. 

I had not long to wait, my upliAed hand, holding 
the letter, attracted the attention of the President of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and his glance, falling 
from the letter to the hand, and from that to the face 
of the person owning it, settled at length on me, and 
in an instant he was on his feet. 

"Approach!" he said. 

The crowd around me at once gave way, and an 
officer conducted me to the Dictator. 

" Gentlemen," said he, in a loud voice, taking me 
by the hand and turning to his colleagues, " permit 
me to introduce to you the hero of whom I have 
already spoken— 4he instrument, under Grod, of sav- 
ing my poor life !" 

The members rose and crowded around me, and 
at the same instant, the vast crowd in the hall thun- 
dered forth— 

" Gratitude to the preserver of our Dictator !" 

And for a few moments the hall rang with a din 
so deafening that it almost bewildered me. 
•*' Tou have a petition," said Robespierre, waving 
his hand to command silence, and then resuming his 
seat; "deliver it" 

I modestly handed him the letter, and then stepped 
back a step or two, to watch the manner of its re- 
ception. 

The Dictator perused it calmly, and then silently 
passed it over to a colleague, who at a sign from the 
former, read it aloud. 

I could scarcely breathe during iu recital, for on 
its acceptance depended all my hopes. 



"What say you, gentlemen," said the Dictator, 
" has M. Dumourier sufficient claims on us to grant 
him the lives of those four men?" 

" Yes— yes— yes !" resounded from all sides. Not 
a voice was in the negative. 

My heart was in my throat with joy. The mem- 
bers of the tribunal, the chairs, the tables, the spec- 
tators, every thing danced before me. 

"St. Just," said the Dictator, turning to one near 
him, "write om the order of liberation." 

I could scarcely see— every thing around me be- 
gan to grow dim. 

"Here," said the Dictator, patting the paper, 
which he had just signed, into my hand, "go, and 
make yourself and four friends happy. France granu 
your petition and their deliverance. As for your- 
self, remember that, while he lives, you have 
claims of an enduring character upon Robespierre !" 

How I got away from the Hotel de Ville, I know 
not! 

I hurried to the Conciergerie, presented the order, 
and shortly afterward left the prison with the four 
lace merchants. I shall not attempt to describe their 
gratitude nor my happiness. Enough, that they paid 
me their individual amounts in full before night fell. 

I quitted Paris early the next morning, and two 
days afterward entered the establishment of my em- 
ployer at Lyons, whom I made happy with the 
gold which was to save him from bankruptcy. 

M. Brissot could scarcely control his emotion at 
sight of the money. He heard the details of my ab- 
sence with varied feelings ; then taldng me by the 
hand, led me to his house, and there, raising the 
hand of his daughter Pauline, silently placed it in 
mine. 

I was happy. 



A DREAM OF COLUMBUS. 



BT TKB LATS ALLAH CVHHIHeBAM MILLIKSW. 



Thb silver crescent had been torn 

From the gray Alhambra's wall ; 
The Moor had wept o'er Grenada, 

And left his father's hall ; 
And the coart of royal Ferdinand 
And the lady loabelie. 
To the sonnd of merry mnsie, 

And with laughter and with song , 
In the Moor's deserted palace 

Did its revelry prolong. 
Bad was the noble Moslem's heart, 

For he had struggled well— 
And filled with gladness were they all, 

In the conrt of Isabella. 
Nay, not all ; there was one lone man 

Who neither wept nor smiled, 
As he oat by his only friend on earth, 

And he was a sleeping child. 
Why keeps he his sad vigil, 

Masing silently and long 7 
Be whose heart is bold in bataa 



Bhonld share the victor's song. 
Bat on his ear unheeded fell 

The strains of }oy and praise 
As bending o'er his sleeping boy 

He thought of other days. 
Be thought of lovely Genoa, 

Fair city of the sea— 
For his youth was nurtured 'neath the sky 

Of cloudless Itali^- 
To her, when on hff spirit broke 

Dreams of the ocean isles— 
Where spring-time ever singeth. 

And where sanuner ever smil e s 
He flew to tell her, aaachUd 

Flies to iu saintly mother, 
And trembled lest his heart might brea he 

Its secret to another. 
But she had long forgotten him. 

And spumed the gifts he bore; 
And fall of bitter sorrowing 

He left his native shore ; 
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Aad ha thoogbt oflowljr Yeaiee, 

TiM AdruUe'a bride, 
Throned on her sonny Inbuidt 

Amid bia golden tide. 
He offered her a ooronet| 

Inwroaght with many a gem, 
Meet for her pale and qaeen-like brow 

Waa anch a diadem. 
Bat ahe daahed it (torn her jeweled hand, 

Aa the reckJeaa debanehee 
Flinga down the empty goblet 

In the midst of revelry. 
Oh ! like a bark toaaed by the waye, 

And broken by the gnle, 
Waa the life of that bold dreamer^ 

Yet his heart did never fail. 
A spirit waa indwelling, 

That lit hia darker honr 
With golden visions, snd his seal 

Did yield onto its power. 
And bis labora now were ended, 

For the royal Ferdinsnd 
Hod pledged his princely honor, 

And sworn it on his hand, 
That when from the Alhambra 

His flag should kiss the breeze. 
He should go forth for the sunny isles. 

Afar in the unknown aeaa. 
The noiae of the joyoua vraaaail 

Grew loader, and the light 
Of blazing torchea fell upon 

The starry brow of night ; 
And through the latticed casement 

A beam of light waa stealing 
From off a ailver fountain 

Olive branehea were concealing ; 
And it fell upon a brow 

Pole and sileni^for he slumbered 
Amid the revelry that told 

Grenada 'a daya were numbered 
And be dreamed not of the past 

Or the preaent hoar of joy. 
Bat of the future, aa he slept 

Beside his blus'^ed boy. 

DREAM. 
He was far, afar on the silver sea, 
And the pale atars looked down smilingly ; 
The weary erew to their rest had gone { 
By the earavePs helm he stood alone. 
Adown in the water he cast his eye, 
Where dimly the coral islands lie ; 
And like the vault of heaven afar, 
Imboaoming each silver star. 



Spread Chat intenninable wild 

Of wmter pare aad ondeftled, 

While ever the playful zephyr flings 

Sweet perfVime ftom its weary wings ; 

The soft breath of the odorous flower, 

That it had caught, as round the bower 

It whispered in low minstrelsy, 

That summer builds in the isles of the sea. 

All waa silent ; you might hear 

The wailing of each nmsieal sphere. 

As the Santa Maria stole on her way 

To the golden shore of the blessed Cathay ; 

The moon-beams fell on that pure sea 

In golden glancea bea ut eonsly; 

They came from the eoueh of the dying day, 

To ipread for her a golden way. 

Long had she followed their pathwy bright ; 

But it waa broken on that night. 

There dwelleth a dark spot on the sea, 

Sleeping there mysteriously, 

As aa evil thoogbt will sometimes find 

A dwelUag'place in a noble mind. 

It draweth BM>re near, and turreta rise, 

likejsgged elonds in the azure skies; 

It draweth more near— and with outstretched h 

He gazeth eagerly--4t waa land ! 

There lay an iaiand in ita green dreai. 

Banking in Nature'a wantonneaa; 

Oriole, lark, and nightingle, 

Mingle their voicea in the vale ; 

Every whisperiag air that steala 

Perfume from the flowers, reveals 

Where the murmuring fountains flow, 

la melody roost sad and low. 

On his dreaming car a soft voice earae, 

Breathing of rank aad a noble name, 

Of princely honor and minstrers praise, 

Hynming the deeds of hia early daya. 

Crafty monarch aad warrior grim. 

What was he or they to him? 

They were glad that the joyoua cup 

Of ruddy wine waa lifted up ; 

That the sword and shield were thrown aside, 

And the crescent, so long deified. 

Had yielded to the cross ; 

And that beneath the morrow's sua, 

The banner o( proud Arragoa 

Should wave its glorious folds upon 

The Moslem tower ; but he had woa 

A nobler triumph far than this. 

Wrought by his heart's own manliness, 

In dreamy thought yet well defined, 

A triumph o( the uneonquered mind. 



I^ONNET TO BYRON. 



■T B. T. OORBAO. 



Spxkit of gloom, whose meteoric glare 
Gleamed o*er the darkness of an erring path. 
And lit iu horrors into heightened wrath. 
Laying the abodes of shrinking terrors bare I 
Sad waa thy rare prerogative. Thykea 
Pierced the dim eoofiaes of the shadowy sphere, 
WharB dark aad towering— phantom foms appear. 



Unseen by (alnter eyes of feebler men. 

Such waa thy commune : waa it strange that thou 
Shrank from the dwarfish race of common thought; 
And, with a haught, unhallowed daring, sought 

The ahoreleas ocean of forbidden wo ? 
Tbj mind a mystery in its dark unrest— 
The tortured doad that palls the red volcano's breast I 
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It was certainly a dismal night. No one could 
dispute it even within doors, where the gas blazed 
and Liverpool coal sent out fantastic flames. For 
even as you stirred the fire, a cold blast swept roar- 
ing down the chimneyi and the windows rattled a 
cheerless accompaniment. 

*' There *s some comfort even in misfortunes,'' 
thought the occupant of a snug little basement office, 
who drew his lounging chair atili closer to the grate. 
" If a fellow hasn't got a large practice, he's not 
bound to go out in all sorts of weather. Why, 
there 's McDibble, who sleeps in his cab half the 
time — all the sleep he does get — and old Gregory, 
1 do n't believe he 's passed a night in a comfortable 
bed these twenty years. Just now, I must say, 
decidedly, I'm rather glad I havn't fiAy patients 
on my list, who must be attended to spite of the 
weather. Sailors and physicians ought to be made 
of gutta percha — it 's my opinion ;" and as if his 
countenance were already composed of that elastic 
substance, the young physician indulged in a series 
of yawns, and grimaces, that might be comforting, 
but were any thing but picturesque or agreeable 
expressions. 

It was certainly a snug little office. There was 
the sofa— a sofa by day and a bedstead by night- 
one of those convenient appurtenances that seem to 
have been invented expressly for the convenience of 
boarding-house keepers. The carpet was neat and 
well swept, the blinds drawn down, and a shaded 
lamp was burning on the centre-table, now close to 
the fire. In the shadow of an alcove you could dis- 
tinguish the tall form of a venerable wardrobe, or 
chest of drawers, the only antique about the apart- 
ment, and a book-case, tolerably well filled, occu- 
pied one side of the room. Quite a little parlor it 
seemed, for the young physician was somewhat 
fastidious, and you involuntarily glanced round for 
the female presence by whose fair hands it was so 
neatly ordered. Then you saw it was aAer all only 
a bachelor's apartment, for the mantle ornaments 
were cigar-cases and a stand of ctllumettea^ and a 
pair of boots were stationed in the very centre of 
the hearth-rug. 

Yet you could not help envying the occupant these 
coey quarters, if you yourself chanced to be one of 
the disconsolate brotherhood, who are generally 
packed away, like any other old lumber, in attics 
next the roof. He seemed so care ftee, and looked 
as if he enjoyed to the utmost the dolccfar niente 
of a rainy autumn night, when the storm is an ad- 
mirable excuse for keeping within doors, and doing 
just whatever happens to hit the fancy. The fire- 
light, and the bright colored dressing-gown, gave a 
fine glow to his handsome face, set ofi" by black, 
glossy whiskers — and his feet were thrust into gayly 



embroidered slippers, the work of some fond sister, 
or admiring cousin no doubt. There was a half- 
dosed volume in one hand, and a cigar, from which 
he now and then sent forth a curling cloud of smoke, 
in the other. Doubtless some favorite medical trea- 
tise, you will say, for the glass-doors of the book- 
case are ajar, and there is an empty niche on the 
highest shelf. Glance along it, and you will see a 
little more of our hero's turn of mind. By no means 
entirely practical, for a standard edition of the poets 
occupies a considerable space ; Tennyson is jostled 
byanessay on "Acute Diseases;" and " Festos" finds 
congenial neighborhood in two volumes, labeled— 
** On the Causes of Insanity." So on the t&ble— 
"Graham," "Harper," and "Punch," ar« in good 
fellowship with " Rankin's Medical Abstract's," an 
odd number of the " London Lancet," and the Re- 
port of a City Hospital for the year 1850. It is 
easily seen that there was a little freshness of feel- 
ing, and a great deal of poetical romance, still left 
to the heart and brain of this aspirant for professional 
honors and emolument. 

No, it was no dry disquisition or curious demon- 
stration which occupied our friend. The leaves 
were too white and delicately printed, befitting the 
graceful fancies which are enshrined in " The Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor." It is a book everybody has 
read this season— a taking title in the first place, to 
a large brotherhood of solitary individuals, and again 
as it seemed especially intended for the other sex— 
a matter in which, by express prohibition, they hold 
neither part nor lot — of course any lady who resds 
sent to her bookseller for the very first copy that 
could be procured. 

Was it not in perfect keeping with " the hour 
and the man?" 

" 'Pon my word ! I should like to see this ' Ifar- 
vel,' " thought our friend the doctor, changing the 
position of his feet, so that the pleasant heat should 
strike upon the remarkably high instep of the right 
foot instead of the left. " He must be a confound- 
edly pleasant fellow. He seems to use the knife as 
if he were an old hand at an anatomical demonstra- 
tion-makes clean work of it, laying bare every 
nerve, if I may say • — no matter how you wince 
under it. Chloroform wont avail a fellow in this 
case, you 've only to shut your eyes and bear it like 
a hero. How should he know thoughts and feelings 
I have never put in words nor on paper, but there 
they are— staring you in the face in black and 
white. 

" But it 's no use— when a man has his way to 
make in the world, he can't afiford to marry a poor 
girl." And then he laid down the book, and put 
his hands on his face, as if to shut ont a vision of 
sweet, pleading eyes, that once had followed every 
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motion of his own. I 'm not sure but he sighed, for 
he felt how that young creature had loved him, and 
he might have won her had he chosen, and made 
her life bright and happy. She was married now — 
that was a long time ago— and sometimes her last 
sad look haunted him, for he knew she had reck- 
lessly thrown her life away, on one who could 
never appreciate the depth and tenderness of her 
nature. 

"Pshaw! let by-gones be by-gones," he ejacu- 
lated at last, giving the cigar a vigorous puff, as if 
he meant such things were all smoke and vapor 
after all. And then he fell back into the old train of 
thought, as the fire bamed cheerily, and he watched 
the changing phantoms which gleamed out from 
the glowing mass. 

" Let me see, it 's now the third year of my up- 
town experience. High time I was doing better, 
that 's a fact. An individual like myself ought to 
do considerable in three years. McDibble's favorite 
student— industrious and painstaking^not very bad 
looking either, though I do say it, and after all a 
face and figure go a great ways when one's fortune 
depends upon one's address in a measure. How- 
ever, this is entre nousj" and he bowed slightly 
to the fire, as if addressing the pardonable bit 
of self-complacency to a third and most discreet 
party. 

" Now it would be very comfortable to be mar- 
ried; I often think so, as I am coming home at 
nightfall. I can imagine it would be very pleasant 
to turn the corner from Broadway, and catch a 
glimpse of the light coming through the shutters of 
my house. There would be my name on a neat 
little plate by the door—* Dr. Morton'— in small gilt 
letters. Then my dead-latch key — I should have it 
twirling on my thumb— would admit me to a warm, 
pleasant hall, where nobody but myself had a right 
to the convenient hat-stand. I should cross the hall 
very soAIy, thinking of an agreeable surprise, but 
her ears would be too quick for me — and out would 
rush my own little wife, throwing her arms about 
my neck, while I stooped down to kiss her sweet 
mouth. I can hear her say — * Bear Henry! how 
late you are ; and you must be so tired.' And then 
to prove she had been thinking about me, there — as 
we walked into the parlor with my arm about her 
waist — there is the easy chair, something like this, 
drawn up between the fire and her work-table, and 
the slippers (she worked them herself while we 
were engaged) all ready for my weary self. She in 
just such a neat little dress as Jke Marvel describes ; 
the litfle lace rufile, and the wedding-ring and all. 
She plays with that ring, while she tells me what 
she has been doing all day, or inquires with her 
sweet benevolence for the blind child I had told her 
about, or the poor widow with consumption, to 
whom she sent those grapes. She looks so sorrow- 
fully, when I tell her that the poor lady is sinking 
fast, but brightens up again at the news that there is 
some hope that the little Ellen will see once more." 

" Ting-a-ling— ling." 

The office bell— actually the office bell, that had 



not been rung in the evening before— ah, in how • 
long ! broke in on this delicious reverie. 

It was a female too— dreadful that a woman should 
be out such a night as this alone, and exposed to the 
drenching storm. It must be an emergency. Who 
was dying, or was she ill herself! No, she was not 
the patient, for her warm Highland shawl enveloped 
a robust form, and though she was not beautiful — 
somehow the doctor had expected she would be — 
she smiled pleasantly, and said she had been sent for 
him to come immediately to her mistress, who was 
very ill. The lady— Miss Seymour^he would find 
beyond Washington Square, in Fourth street— the 
seventh house— he could not mistake it, and the 
case was urgent, a sudden spasm of the heart, or 
something of that kind, and their family physician 
was out of town. 

" Take a chair— take a chair, my good girl, and 
dry your feet. Mrs. Seymour is—" 

«* Miss Seymour," said the maid, correcting him. 

" Has she been long ill ? Is it asettled thing?'* he 
inquired in the hurry of preparation. Away fled the 
little wife, and the work-table, banished from the 
physician's office with the entrance of the more ma- 
terial reality, who now occupied an empty chair by 
the fire. 

No, it was very sudden, quite startling— and her 
shoes were soaking with moisture. Perhaps she 
had better sit there and dry them a little, if he would 
permit her, and then follow him as speedily as 
possible. 

Certainly, by all means— he would leave the key 
in the door, and tell the servant to attend her when 
she wished to go. She had such a frank, open ex- 
pression, and was so quiet and well-bred. He was 
sure the mistress must be a lady— how he longed to 
see her and restore her-" poor thing— poor thing!" 

On went the overcoat, and the boots, he stamped 
in them a little, to make them more comfortable, 
and " The Reveries of a Bachelor" was tossed into 
the centre of the table. 

"Angina Pectoris— no doubt," but then it was 
rarely fatal in a young person, and he looked back to 
inquire Miss Seymour's age. 

" Nearly nineteen," the maid said, and she began 
pulling on her gloves, and wrapping her shawl 
around her, as if to follow him. 

"Sit still— sit still," said the physician, good- 
naturedly. " I will see your mistress, and you must 
not get ill and unfit to wait on her"— so he called 
Dick, the errand-boy, and bade him put on more 
coal, and attend to things in his absence. 

The cold blast met him at the door, but it was not 
half so fierce as it had sounded. The rain dashed 
against his umbrella— frail protection in such a 
shower— but he met it bravely. He was glad it was 
a young lady— it would be most provoking to go out 
such a night to attend a rheumatic old woman, or a 
child with the croup. " Seymour— Fourth street." 

The name was a good one, quite familiar to him. 
The Seymours xi-ere all wealthy, and there were 
some very fine houses in that neighborhood. It 
might introduce him— this late call— into an excel- 
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# lent bit of practice ; rach odd thinga do hftppen, and 
fortune always cornea wben least expected. A large 
family oonnectioB were the Seymours — no doubt 
there were a great many children, and where 
there *b children a doctor is almost as necessary as 
a nurs^" he sagely reflected. 

'^ But the young lady herself— I wonder if she 's 
pretty ? How interesting a pretty woman looks in a 
sick room ? We doctors are lucky fellows aAer all? 
What if she should turn out to be pretty and an heiress, 
and very grateful to me for saving her life. Everybody 
with these attacks think they are going to die at once. 
I know I shall be able to relieve her— bless me, what 
a shower ! And then I shall consider my presence 
necessary through the night, lest she should have a 
relapse. I shall get quite well acquainted with 
maouna by that time, who will, of course, be all 
anxiety, and quite as grateful as her daughter. I 
always make it a point to get the good graces of the 
ladies of a family.'' 

So thinking, the iron gates of the square closed 
behind him with a clash, and he strode rapidly down 
the central path. 

"If she should chance to be an heiress — dear 
knows what might come of it. Worse looking peo- 
ple than I am have been successful under less favor- 
able circumstances. I hope these spasms are not 
chronic ! Let me see ; she must keep her bed for a 
day or two. Family physician still continues out 
of town. She begins to watch for me about eleven, 
and I find her a little flushed, but looking so charm- 
ing in the lace cap, and the soft pillows heaped around 
her. Her hand trembles a little as I tsJce it— the 
pulse flutters— almot-t imperceptibly. Good— very 
good ! I like the symptoms !" and if it had not been 
for the umbrella, he would doubtless have rubbed his 
hands upon it. 

** When she is convalescent, I speak of discon- 
tinuing my visiu. Her voice falters, so does mine — 
she looks up to me — our eyes meet. I take her hand, 
but this time do not count her pulse. Perhaps there 
U a little opposition at first, but finally * papa' sees 
she is quite disconsolate, and ' mamma' fears a re- 
turn of the spasms. * After all, what is wealth 
when the dear child's life is concerned. We can do 
a great deal for him,' says the dear old lady ; and 
Lucy— yes, her name must be Lucy— blushes and 
squeezes her hand gratefully." 

Once more the gate clanged behind him ; but it 
was so dark he had taken a wrong direciion, he 
hurried down the street and resumed his reverie. 

*' Then, of course, my fortune's made. I can sit 
down and enjoy myself. Papa- in-law buys a snug 
little house, and furnishes it— there is that home, my 
wife, and the work-table. How the boys will envy 
me. Stranger things have happened !" 

He was now in the vicinity pointed out, and began 
to look eagerly around him. There were some very 
good houses, as he had said, particularly the seventh 
from the corner. He ascended the free-stone steps, 
and rang a gentle peal, for he knew they must be 
awaiting his arrival. No answer. He rang again— 
this time more vigorously. *< These attacks are 



■ometimes alarming, after all," he thought ; and he 
longed to see if his fair patient was, indeed, fair. 

Still no answer^— a louder and a louder peal, and 
then a window was thrown open, and some one 
inquired who was there? 

"The physician," he said, "sent for to Miss 
Seymour;" and imagine his annoyance when he 
found that he had mistaken the house. He forgot 
that there were two sides to the street, and now 
hurried through the mud, over the slippery paving- 
stones to the opposite mansion. It was not so large 
as the other, but still a stylish-looking residence, as 
well as he could make out in the midnight — ^for it 
was nearly midnight by this time. He was now 
thoroughly wet, and nearly out of patience, as no 
answer came to his first summons. The wind had 
turned his umbrella inside out — he had not stopped 
for over-shoes, and his boots were thin. 

" No Miss Seymour lived there;" he ascertained 
it at last from a frightened-looking servant-girl, who 
came to the door evidently in a hurried toilette, 
shielding a night-lamp in her hand. 

" Nor in the neighborhood, as she knew of;" and 
then the door slammed-to, extinguishing the light, 
and leaving him in a maae of difficulty. It would 
not do to go ringing up all the neighborhood at this 
late hour, and it was too dark to think of reading 
the door-plates. How stupid he had been not to ask 
more particular directions, or to wait for the girl! 
But there was no help for it— it was too stormy to 
stand on the open pavement to deliberate. He must 
return home, and trust to chance to relieve Miss 
Seymour, and give him an introduction to her. 

The violence of the storm seemed to have in- 
creased ten fold ; he had no pleasant fancies to aflbrd 
him a mental shelter from its inclemency. He thoqght 
he should never reach home. But it was gained at 
last, and as he fitted the night-key, he happened to 
think the girl might still be there ; but no, the room 
was empty; the fire had burned down, and his 
lamp had gone out. He lighted a candle, for he was 
thoroughly drenched, and went to the drawer for some 
dry clothing. It was nearly empty of its contents. A 
dreadful sut^picion flashed across his mind ; the ward- 
robe, too, was open, and his best suit had disappeared. 
He rubhed across the room to the toilette-stand, under 
the little mirror, he remembered laying his watch 
down there, and sticking a diamond-pin, his only 
valuable trmket, carelessly in the cushion, when he 
assumed his dressing gown. Both were gone. 

Gentle reader — Miss Seymour was a myth ! The 
loss only was real ; and the modest, gentle servant- 
maid, we grieve to confess it, had shown ^erseif 
qualified for a situation in that large and well known 
mansion. The Tombs. The sleepy serving-man 
could give no information as to her movements, ex- 
cept that she had gone out half an hour ago with a 
large bundle, which he supposed to bo her exclusive 
property. There was nothing but patience for a 
wound like this; and the young physician's reveries, 
as he fell asleep at length, jaded and weary, were far 
from being as agreeable as those in which he had 
indulged earlier in the evening. 
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Bt way of introdaction, let me confess, that I have 
not always so arranged my scheme of life as to be 
certain of the next period in it, or even of the next 
day. In my youth I was no first-rate economist, and 
oAen found myself in manifold perplexity. At one 
time I undertook a journey, thinking to derive good 
profit in the course of it ; but the scale I went upon 
was too liberal ; and aAer having commenced my 
travel with extra-post, and then prosecuted it for 
some time in the diligence, I at last found myself 
obliged to front the end of it on foot Like a gay 
young blade, it had been from old my custom on en- 
tering an inn, to look round for the landlady, or even 
the cook, and wheedle myself into favor with her ; 
whereby, for the most part, my shot was somewhat 
reduced. 

One night at dusk, as I was entering the poet- 
house of a little town, and purposing to set about 
my cuatonuury operations, there came a fair, double- 
seated coach, with four horses, rattling up to the 
door behind me. I turned round, and observed in it 
a young lady, without maid, without servants. I 
hastened to open the carriage for her, and to ask if I 
could help her in any thing. On stepping out, a fair 
form displayed itself, and her lovely countenance, if 
you looked at it narrowly, was adorned with a slight 
»hade of sorrow. I again asked if there was ought 
I could do for her. 

" O yes !" said she, " if you will lift that little box 
carefully, which you will find standing on the seat, 
and bring it in : but I intreat you above all, to carry 
it with all steadiness, and not to move or shake it in 
the least.'' 

I took out the box with great care ; she shm the 
coach door ; we walked up stairs together, and she 
told the servants that she was to stay here for the 
night. 

We were now alone in the chamber. She desired 
me to put the box on the table which was standing 
at the wall ; and as, by several of her movements, I 
observed that she wished to be alone, I took my 
leave, reverently but warmly kissing her hand. 

*' Order supper for us two," said she then ; and you 
may wail conceive with what pleasure I executed 
the oommiseioo ; scarcely deigning, in my pride of 
heart, to cast even a side-look on landlady and 
menials. 

With impatience I expected the moment that was 
to lead me back to her. Supper was served; we 
took our seats opposite to each other; I refreshed 
my heart, for the first time during a considerable 
while, with a good meal, and no less with so desira- 
ble a sight beside me ; nay, it seemed as if she were 
growing fairer and fairer every moment. Her con- 



versation was pleasant, yet she carefully waved 
whatever had reference to afiection and love. The 
cloth was removed, I still lingered— I tried all sorts 
of manoeuvres to get near her, but in vain ; she kept 
me at a distance by a certain dignity which I could 
not withstand ; nay, against my will, I had to part 
from her at a rather early hour. 

After a night passed in waking, or unrestfuUy 
dreaming, I rose early, inquired whether she had or- 
dered horses, and learning that she had not, I walked 
into the garden, saw her standing dressed at the win* 
dow, and hastened up to her. Here, as she looked 
so fair, and fairer than evar, love, roguery and auda- 
city, all at once started into motion within me— I 
rushed toward her and clasped her in my arms. 

** Angelic, irresistible being," cried I, "pardoUi 
but it is impossible !" 

With incredible dexterity she whisked herself 
out of my arms, and I had not even time to imprint 
a kiss on her cheek. 

"Forbear such out-breaking of a sudden, foolish 
passion," said she, " if you would not scare away a 
happiness which lies close beside you, but which 
cannot be laid hold of till after some trials." 

"Ask of me what thou pleaaest, angelic spirit," 
cried I, " but do not drive me to despair." 

She answered with a smile—" if you mean to 
devote yourself to my service hear the terms. I am 
come hither to visit a lady, one of my friends, and with 
her I purpose to continue for a time : in the mean- 
while, I oould wish that my earriage and this box 
were Uken forward. Will you engage with it? 
You have nothing to do but eareAilly to lift the box 
into the carriage and out— to sit down beside it, and 
punctually take chaige that it receive no harm. 
When you enter an inn, it is put upon a table, in a 
chamber by itself, in which you must neither sit nor 
sleep. You loek the chamber door with this key, 
which will open and shut any lock, and has the pe- 
culiar property that no lock shut by it can be opened 
in the interim." 

I looked at hei^I felt strangely enough at heart— 
I promised to do all if I might hope to see her soon, 
and if she would seal this hope to me with a kiss. 
She did so, and from that moment I had become en- 
tirely her bondman. I was now to order horses, she 
said. We settled the way I was to take ; the places 
where I was to wait and expect her. She at last 
pressed a purse of gold into my hand, and I pressed 
my lips on the fair hand that gave it me. She seemed 
moved at parting ; and for me, I no longer knew what 
I was doing or was to do. 

On my return from giving my orders I found the 
room door locked. I directly tried my master-key, 
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^ and it perfonned its duty perfectly. Tbe door flew 
open— I found the chamber empty : only the box 
standing on the table where I had laid it. The ear> 
riage drove np, I carried the box carefully down 
with me and placed it by my aide. The hoeteas 
asked— <*Where is the lady, then?" A child an- 
swered—" She 's gone into the town." I nodded to 
the people, and rolled off ia triumph from the door 
which I had last night entered with dusty gaiters. 

That in my hours of leisure I diligently meditated 
on this adventure, counted my money, laid many 
schemes, and still now and then kept glancing at the 
box, it may readily be imagined. I posted right for- 
ward, passed several stages without alighting, and 
rested not till I had reached a considerable town, 
where my fair one had appointed me to wait. Her 
commands had been pointedly obeyed: the box 
always carried to a separate room and two wax can- 
dles lighted beside it, for such also had been her 
order. I would then lock the chamber, establish 
m3r8elf in my own, and take such comfort as the 
place afforded. For awhile I was able to employ 
myself with thinking of her ; but by degrees the time 
begtLa to hang heavy on my hands. I was not used 
to live without companions ; these I soon found at 
tables d'h6te, in coffee-houses and public places, al- 
together to my wish. In such a mode of living my 
money began to melt away ; and one night it van- 
ished entirely from my purse in a fit of passionate 
gaming, which I had not had the prudence to 



Void of money, with the appearance of a rich man 
expecting a heavy bill of charges ; uncertain whether 
and when my fair one would make her appearance, 
I felt myself in the deepest embarrassment. Doubly 
did I now long for her, and believe that, without her 
and her gold, it was quite impossible for me to live. 
After supper, which I had relished very little, being 
forced for this time to consume it in solitude, I took 
to walking violently up and down my room ; I spoke 
aloud to myself, cursed my folly with horrid exe- 
crations, threw myfelf on the floor, tore my hair, 
and indeed behaved in the most outrageous fashion. 
Suddenly, in the adjoining chamber where the box 
was, I heard a slight movement, and then a soft 
knocking on the well-bolted door which entered 
from my apartment. I gather myself, grope for my 
master-key, but the door-leaves fly open of them- 
selves, and in the splendor of the burning wax-lights 
enters my beauty. I cast myself at her feet— ^kiss 
her robe, her hands— she raises me ; 1 venture not 
to clasp her, scarcely to look at her ; but candidly 
and repentantly confess to her my fault. 

'* It is pardonable," said she, ** only it postpones 
your happiness and mine. You must now make an- 
other tour in the world before we can meet again. 
Here is more money," continued she, " sufficient if 
yon hnsband it with any kind of reason. But as 
wine and play have brought yon into this perplexity, 
be on your guard in future against wine and women, 
and let me hope for a glad meeting when the time 
comes." 

She retired over the threshold: the door-leaves 



flew together ; I knocked, I entreated, bat nothing 
further stirred. Next morning, while presenting his 
bill, the waiter smiled and said— 

"So we have found out at last, then, why yon 
lock your door in so artful and incomprehensible a 
way that no master-key can open it. We supposed 
you must have much money and precious ware laid 
up by you, but now we have seen your treasure 
walking down stairs, and in good truth it seemed 
worthy of being well kept." 

To this I answered nothing, but paid my reckon- 
ing, and mounted with my box into the carriage. I 
again rolled forth iAto the world with the firmest 
resolution to be heedful in future of the warning 
given me by my fair and mysterious friend. Scarce- 
ly, however, had I once more reached a large town, 
when forthwith I got acquainted with certain fash- 
ionable individuals, from whom I absolutely could 
not tear myself away. But how great was my ss- 
tonishment and my joy, when after some weeks, I 
observed that the fullness of my store was not in the 
least diminished— that my purse was still as round 
anj crammed as ever ! Wishing to obtain more 
strict knowledge of this pretty quality, I sat myself 
down to count ; I accurately marked the sum, and 
again proceeded in my joyous life as before. We 
had no want of excursions by land and excarsions 
by water— of dancing, singing and other recreations. 
But now it required small attention to observe that 
the purse was actually diminishing, as if by my 
cursed counting I had robbed it o{ the property of 
being uncountable. However, this gay mode of 
existence had been once entered on: I could not 
draw back, and yet my ready money soon verged to 
a close. I execrated my situation, upbraided my 
fair friend for having so led me into temptation ; took 
it as an offense that she did not again show herself 
to me ; renounced, in my spleen, all duties toward 
her, and resolved to break open 'the box and see if 
peradventure any help might be found there. 

I was just proceeding with my purpose, but I pat 
it off till night, that I might go through the business 
with full composure, and, in the meantime, I has- 
tened off to a banquet for which thia was the ap- 
pointed hour. Here again we got into a high key ; 
the wine and trumpet-sounding had flushed me not 
a little, when, by the most villainous luck, there 
soon arose ill-humor, quarreling and battle, and I 
was carried home half dead of several wound?. 
The surgeon had bandaged me and gone away ; it 
was far in the night; my sick nurse had fallen 
asleep, the door of the side-room went up, my fair, 
mysterious friend came in and sat down beside me 
on the bed. She asked how I was. I answered 
not, for I was faint and sullen. She continued 
speaking with much sympathy ; she rubbed my tem- 
ples with a certain balsam, whereby I felt myself 
rapidly and decidedly strengthened— so strengthened 
that I could now get angry and upbraid her. 

In a violent speech I threw all the blame of my 
misfortune on her— on the passion she had inspired 

me with— on her appearing and vanishing, and the 

tedium, the longing which in such a case I could not 
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bnt leel. I waxed more and more vehement, as if a 
ierer had been coming on, and I swore to her at last, 
that if she would not be mine — ^wonld not now abide 
with me and wed me, I had no wish to live any 
longer — ^to all which I reqoired a peremptory an- 
swer. As she lingered and held back with her ex- 
planation, I got altogether beside myself, and tore off 
my double and triple bandages in the^irmest resolu- 
tion to bleed to death. But what was my amaze- 
ment when I found all my wounds healed— my skin 
smooth and entire, and this fair friend in my arms ! 

Henceforth we were the happiest pair in the 
world. We both begged pardon of each other, with- 
out either of us rightly knowing why. She now 
promised to travel on along with me, and soon we 
were sitting side by side in the carriage ; the little 
box lying opposite us on the other seat Of this I 
had never spoken to her, nor did I even think of 
speaking, though it lay there before our eyes, and 
both of us, by tacit agreement, took charge of it, as 
circumstances might require ; I, however, still car^ 
rying it to and from the carriage, and busying my- 
self, as formerly, with the locking of the doors. So 
long as aught remained in my purse I had continued 
to pay, but when my cash went down, I signified the 
fact to her. "That is easily helped," said she, 
pointing to a couple of little pouches fixed, at the top, 
to the side of the carriage. These I had often ob- 
served before, but never turned to use. She put her 
hand in the one and pulled out some gold pieces, as 
£rom the other some coin of silver; thereby showing 
me the possibility of meeting any scale of expendi- 
ture which we might choose to adopt. And thus 
we journeyed on from town to town, from land to 
land, contented with each other and the world, and 
I fancied not she would again leave me. 

But one morning, alas ! she could not be found, 
and as my actual residence, without her company, 
became displeasing, I again took the road with my 
box ; tried the virtue of the two pouches, and found 
it still unimpaired. My journey proceeded without 
accident. But if I had hitherto paid little heed to 
the mysteries of my adventure, expecting a natural 
solution of the whole, there now occurred something 
which threw me into astonishment— into anxiety — 
nay, into fear. 

Being wont, in my impatience for change of 
place, to hurry forward day and night, it was often 
my hap to be traveling in the dark, and when the 
lamps by any chance went out, to be left in utter 
obscurity. Once, in the dead of such a night I had 
fallen asleep, and on awakening 1 observed the glim- 
mer of a light on the covering of my carriage. I 
examined this more strictly, and found that it was 
inning from a box, in which there seemed to be a 
chink, as if it had been chopped by the warm and 
dry weather of summer, which was now come on. 
My thoughts of jewels again came into my head ; I 
supposed there must be some carbuncle lying in the 
box, and this point I forthwith set about investigat- 
ing. I postured myself as well as might be, so that 
ny eye was in immediate contact with the chink. But 
bow great was my surprise, when a fair apartment, 



well-lighted, and furnished with much taste and even * 
costliness, met my inspection, just as if I had been 
looking down through the opening of a dome into a 
rojral saloon ! A fire was burning in the grate, and 
before it stood an arm-chair. I held my breath and 
continued to observe. And now there entered from * 
the other side of the apartment a lady with a book 
in her hand, whom I at once recognized for my 
wife, though her figure was contracted into the ex- 
treme of diminution. 

She sat down in the chair by the fire to read ; she 
trimmed the coals with the most dainty pair of tongs ; 
and in the course of her movements, I could clearly 
perceive that this fairest little creature was also in a 
way of soon becoming a mother. But now I was 
obliged to shift my constrained posture a little, and 
the next moment, when I bent down to look in 
'again, and convince myself that it was no dream, 
the light had vanished, and my eyes rested on empty 
darkness. 

How amazed, nay, terrified I was, may easily be 
conceived. I started a thousand thoughts on this 
discovery, and in truth could think nothing. In the 
midst of this I fell asleep, and on awakening, I fan- 
cied it must have been a mere dream; yet I felt 
myself in some degree estranged from my fair one, 
and though I watched over the box but so much the 
more carefully, I knew not that the event of her re- 
appearance in human size was a thing which I 
would wish or dread. 

After some time she did in fact re-appear: one 
evening, in a white robe, she came gliding in ; and 
as it was just then growing dusky in my room, she 
seemed to me taller than when I had seen her last ; 
and I remembered having heard that all beings of 
the mermaid and gnome species increase in stature 
very perceptibly at the fall of night. She flew, as 
usual, to my arms, but I could not with right glad- 
ness press her to my obstructed breast. 

•* My dearest," said she, " I now feel by thy re- 
ception of me, what alas ! I already knew too well. 
Thou hast seen me in the interim ; thou art acquaint- 
ed with the state in which, at certain times, I find 
myself; thy happiness and mine is interrupted, nay, 
it stands on the brink of being annihilated alto- 
gether. I must leave thee : I must leave thee, and I 
know not whether I shall ever see thee again." 

Her presence, the grace with which she spoke, 
directly banished from my memory almost every 
trace of that vision, which indeed had already ho- 
vered before me as little more than a dream. I 
addressed her with kind vivacity, convinced her of 
my passion, assured her that I was innocent, that 
my discovery was accidental ; in short, I so man- 
aged it that she appeared composed and endeavored 
to compose me. 

"Try thyself strictly," said she, "whether this 
discovery has not hurt thy love, whether thou canst 
forget that I live in two forms beside thee — whether 
the diminution of my being will not also contract 
thy affection." 

I looked at her^-she was fairer and lovelier than 
ever; and I thought within myself— is it bo great a 
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misfortime, liter all, to haw a wife who from time 
to time becomes a dwarf, so that one can carry her 
about with him in a casket? Were it not much 
worse if she became a ^antess, and put her husband 
in the box ? My gayety of heart returned. I would 
not for the whole world have let her go. " Best 
heart," said I, " let us be and continue ever as we 
have been. Could either of us wish to be better? 
Eojoy thy conveniency, and I promise thee to guard 
the box with so much the more faithfulness. Why 
should the prettiest sight I have ever seen in my life 
make a bad impression on me ? How happy would 
lovers be, could they but procure such miniature pic- 
tures? And after all, it was but a picture— a little 
slight-of-hand deception. Thou art trying and teasing 
me ; but thou shalt see how I will stand it." 

" The matter is more serious than thou thinkesti" 
said the fair one ; " however, I am truly glad to see 
thee take it so lightly ; for much good may still be 
awaiting us both. I will trust in thee ; and for my 
own part do my utmost ; only promise me that thou 
wilt never mention this discovery by way of re- 
proach. Another prayer, likewise, I most earnestly 
make to thee ; be more than ever on thy guard against 
wine and anger." 

I promised what she required ; I could have gone 
on promising to all lengths : but she herself turned 
aside the conversation, and thenceforth all proceeded 
in its former routine. 

In all kinds of amusements the presence of my 
wife was welcome, nay, eagerly desired by women 
as well as men. A kind insinuating manner, joined 
with a certain dignify of bearing, secured to her on 
all hands praise and estimation. Besides, she could 
play beautifully on the lute, accompanying, it with 
her voice ; and no social night could be perfect, unless 
crowned by the graces of this talent I will be free 
to confess that I have never got much good of music; 
on the contrary, it has always rather had a disagree- 
able effect on me. My fair one soon noticed this, 
and accordingly, when by ourselves, she never tried 
to entertain me by such means ; in return, however, 
she appeared to indemnify herself while in society, 
where, indeed, she always found a crowd of ad- 
mirers. 

And now— why should I deny it ?— our late dia- 
logue, in spite of my best intentions, had by no means 
sufficed to abolish the matter within me. On the 
contrary, my temper of mind had by degrees got into 
the strangest tune, almost without my being con- 
scious of it. One night, in a large company, this 
hidden grudge broke loose, and by its consequences 
produced to myself the greatest damage. When I 
look back on it now, I in fact loved my beauty far 
less aAer that unlucky discovery. I was also grow- 
ing jealous of her— a whim that had never struck 
me before. This night, at table, I found myself 
placed very much to my mind beside my two neigh- 
bors—a couple of ladies, who, for some time, had 
appeared to me very charming. Amid jesting and 
soft small-talk, I was not sparing of my wine; while 
on the other side, a pair of musical dilettante had got 
hold of my wife, and at last contrived to lead the 



company into singing separately, and fay way of 
chorus. This put me into ill-humor. The two 
amateurs appeared to me impertinent ; the singing 
vexed me ; and when, as my turn came, they even 
requested a solo-strophe from me, I grew truly in- 
dignant; I emptied my glass, and set it down again 
with no soft movement. 

The grace of my two fair neighbors pacified me 
for a while; but there is an evil-nature in wrath 
which is not easily appeased. It went on fermenting 
within me, though all things were of a kind to in- 
duce joy and complaisance. On the contrary, I 
waxed more splenetic than ever when a lole was 
produced, and my fair aw began fingering it, and 
singing to the admiration of all the rest. Unhai^ily, 
a general silence was requested. So, then, I was 
not even to talk any more ; and these tones were 
going through me like a toothache. Was it any 
wonder that, at last, the smallest spark should blow 
up the mine ? The songstress had just ended a song 
amid the loudest applause, when she looked over to 
me— and this truly with the most loving face in the 
world. Unluckily, its loveliness could not penetrate 
so far. She perceived that I had just gulped down 
a cup of wine, and was pouring out a fresh one. 
With her right forefinger she beckoned to ma in kind 
threatening. 

" Consider, that is wine," said she, not louder than 
for myself to hear it. 

"Water is for mermaids," cried I. 

" My ladies," said she to my neighbors, '* crown 
the cup with all your gracefulness, that it be not too 
often emptied." 

" You will not let yourself be tutored?" whispered 
one of them in my ear. 

*<What ails the dwarf?" cried I, with a more 
violent gesture, in which I overset the glass. 

" Ah, what you have spilt?" cried the paragon of 
women ; at the same time twanging her strings, as if 
to lead back the attention of the company from this 
disturbance toiierself. Her attempt succeeded ; the 
mora completely as she rose to her feet, seemingly 
that she might play with greater convenience, and 
in this attitude continued preluding. At sight of the 
red wine running over the table-cloth, I returned to 
myself. I perceived the great fault I had been 
guilty of; and it cut me through the very heart. 

Never till now had music spoken to me ; the first 
verse she sung was a friendly good-night to the 
company, here as they were, as they might still 
feel themselves together. With the next Terse they 
became as if scattered asunder ; each felt himself 
solitary, separated, no one could fancy that he was 
present any longer. But what shall I say of the last 
verse ? It was directed to me alone— the voioe of 
injured love bidding farewell to moroeeness and 
caprice. 

In silence I conducted her home, foreboding no 
good. Scarcely, however, had we reached oar 
chamber, when she began to show hers^f exceed- 
ingly kind and graceful ; she made me the happiest 
of men. Next morning, in high spirits and full of 
love, I said to her, " Thou hast so often sung, when 
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asked in company ; as, for example, thy touching 
farewell aoog last night. Come now, for my sake, 
and sing me a dainty gay welcome to this morning 
hour, that we may feel as if we were meeting for 
the iiret time." 

" That 1 may not do, my friend," said she feriously. 
** The song of last night referred to our parting, which 
must now forthwith take place ; for I can only tell 
thee, the violation of thy promise and oath will have 
the worst consequences for us both ; thou hast scofled 
away a great felicity, and I, too, must renounce my 
dearest wishes." 

As I now pressed and entreated her to explain her- 
self more clearly, she answered, " That, alas ! I can 
well do; for, at all events, my continuance with thee 
is over. Hear, then, what I would rather have con- 
eealed to the latest times. The form under which 
thou sawest me in the box, is my natural and proper 
form ; for I am of the race of King Eckwald, the 
dread sovereign of the dwarfs, concerning whom 
authentic history has recorded so much. Our people 
are still as of old, laborious and busy; and therefore 
easy to govern. Thou must not fancy that the 
dwarfs are behind hand in their manufacturing skill. 
Sworda which followed the foe when you cast them 
after jMHglinvisible and mysteriously binding chains; 
impen^^ble shields, and such like ware, in old 
times formed their staple produce. But now they 
chiefly employ themselves with articles of con- 
venience and ornament, in which truly they surpass 
all people of the earth. I may well say, it would 
a»toni»h thee to walk through our workshops and 
warehouses. All this would be right and good, were 
it not that with the whole nation in general, but 
more particularly with the royal family, there is one 
peculiar circumstance connected." 

She paused for a moment, and I again begged 
further light on these wonderful secrets, which ac- 
cordingly she forthwith proceeded to grant. 

'< It is well known," said she, "that God, so soon 
as he had created the world, and the ground was dry, 
and the mountains were standing bright and glorious, 
that God, I say, therefore in the first place, created 
the dwarfs, to the end that there might be reason- 
able beings also, who, in their passages and chasms, 
might contemplate and adore his wonders in the 
inward parts of the earth. It is further well known, 
that this little race by degree became uplifled in 
heart, and attempted to acquire the dominion of the 
earth; for which reason God then created the 
dragons, in order to drive back the dwarfs into their 
mountains. Now, as the dragons themselves were 
wont to nestle in the large caverns and clefts, and 
dwell there ; and many of them, too, were in the 
habit of spitting fire, and working much other mis- 
chief, the poor little dwarfs were by this means 
thrown into exceeding straits and distress, so that 
not knowing what in the world to do, they humbly 
and fervently turned to God, and called to him in 
prayer, that he would vouchsafe to abolish this 
unclean dragon generation. But though it consisted 
not with his wisdom to destroy his own creatures, 
yet the heavy suflertngs of the poor dwarfs so moved 



his compassion, that anon he created the giants, 
ordaining them to fight these dragons, and if not root 
them out, at least lessen their numbers. Now, no 
sooner had the giants got moderately well through 
with the dragons, than their hearts al»o began to 
wax wanton ; and in their presumption they prac- 
ticed much tyranny, especially on the good little 
dwarfs, who then once more in their need turned to 
the Lord ; and he, by the power of his hand, created 
the knights, who were to make war on the giants 
and dragons, and to live in concord with the dwarfs. 
Hereby was the work of creation completed on this 
side; and it is plain, that henceforth giants and 
dragons, and well as knights and dwarfs, have alwaya 
maintained themselves in being. From this, my 
friend, it will be clear to thee that we are of the 
oldest race on the earth—a circumstance which does 
us honor, but at the same time brings great disad- 
vantage along with it ; for as there is nothing in the 
world that can endure forever, but all that has once 
been great must become little and fade, it is our lot 
also, that ever since the creation of the world, we 
have been waning and growing smaller, especially 
the royal family, on whom, by reason of their pare 
blood, this destiny presses with the heaviest force. 
To remedy this evil, our wise teachers have for 
many years ago devised the expedient of sending 
forth a princess of the royal house from time to time 
into the world to wed some honorable knight, that 
the dwarfs progeny may be respected and saved 
from entire decay." 

Though my fair one related these things with an 
air of the utmost sincerity, I looked at her hesitat- 
ingly; for it seemedasif she meant to palm some 
fable on me. As to her own dainty lineage I had 
not the smallest doubt ; but that she should have laid 
hold of me in place of a knight, occasioned some 
mistrust; seeing I knew myself too well to suppose 
that my ancestors had come into the world by an 
immediate act of creation. I concealed my wonder 
and skepticism, and asked her kindly : " But tell me, 
my dear child, how hast thou attained this large and 
stately shape? For I know few women that in rich- 
ness of form can compare with thee." 

" Thou Shalt hear," replied she. *< It is a settled 
maxim in the council of the dwarf kings, that this 
extraordinary step be forborne as long as it possibly 
can ; which, indeed, I cannot but say is quite natural 
and proper. Perhaps they might have lingered still 
longer, had not my brother, bom after me, come into 
the world so exceedingly small, that the nurses ac- 
tually lost him out of his swaddling-clothes; and no 
creature yet knows whither he is gone. On thia 
occurrence, unexampled in the annals of dwaridom, 
the sages were assembled, and without more ado, 
the resolution was taken, and I sent out in quest of a 
husband." 

<'The resolution!" exclaimed I; "that is all ex- 
tremely well. One can resolve — one can take his 
resolution ; but to give a dwarf this heavenly shape 
—how did your sages manage that ?" 

" It had been provided for already," said she, "by 
our ancestors. In the royal treasury lay a monstrous 
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gold ring. I speak of it as it then appeared to me, 
when I saw it in my childhood— for it was this same 
ring which I have here on my finger. We now went 
to work as follows : I was informed of all that 
awaited me, and instructed what I had to do and for- 
bear. A splendid palace, after the pattern of my 
father's favorite summer-residence, was then got 
ready; a main edifice, wings, and whatever else 
you could think of. It stood at the entrance of a 
large rock-cleft, which it decorated in the hand- 
somest style. On the appointed day, our court moved 
thither, my parents also and myself. The army 
paraded, and four-and-twenty priests, not without 
difficulty, carried on a costly litter the mysterious 
ring. It was placed on the threshold of the build log, 
just within the spot where you entered. Many 
ceremonies were observed ; and after a pathetic fare- 
well, I proceeded to my task. I stept forward to 
the ring, laid my finger on it, and that instant began 
perceptibly to wax in stature. In a few moments I 
had reached my present size, and then I put tlie ring 
on my finger. But now, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the doors, windows, gates flapped to ; the wings drew 
up into the body of the edifice ; instead of a palace 
stood a little box beside me, which I forthwith lifted 
and carried off* with me, not without a pleasant feel- 
ing in being so tall and strong ; still, indeed, a dwarf 
to trees and mountains, to streams and tracts of land, 
yet a giant to grass and herbs, and above all, to ants, 
irom whom we dwarfs, not being always on the 
best terms with them, often sufier considerable annoy- 
ance. How it fared with me on my pilgrimage, I 
might tell thee at great lengths. Suffice it to say, I 
tried many, but no one save thou, seemed worthy of 
being honored to renovate and perpetuate the line of 
the glorious Eckwald." 

In the course of these narrations my head had now 
and then kept wagging, without myself having ab- 
solutely shaken it. I put several questions, to which 
I received no very satisfactory answers ; on the con- 
trary, I learned to my great affliction, that after what 
had happened, she must needs return to her parents. 
She had hopes still, she said, pf getting back to me; 
but for the present, it was indispensably necessary 
to present herself at court, as otherwise, both for her 
and me, there was nothing but utter ruin. The 
purses would soon cease to pay; and who knew 
what would be the consequences? 

On hearing that our money would run short, I 
inquired no further into consequences ; I shrugged 
my shoulders ; I was silent, and she seemed to un- 
derstand me. We now packed up and got into our 
carriage, the box standing opposite us, in which, 
however, I could see no symptoms of a palace. In 
this way we proceeded several stages. Post-money 
and drink-money were ready and richly paid from 
the pouches to the right and left, till at last we reached 
a mountainous district; and no sooner had we 
alighted here than my fair one walked forward, 
directing me to follow her with the box. She led 
me by rather steep paths to a narrow plot of green 
ground, through which a dear brook now gushed in 
little falls— now ran in quiet windings. She pointed 



to a little knoll, bade me set the box down there, 
then said, " Farewell !— thou wilt easily find the 
way back ; remember me ; I hope to see thee again !" 

At this moment I felt as if I could not leave her. 
She was just now in one of her fine days, or if you 
will, her fine hours. Alone with so fiiir a being, on 
the green sward, among grass and flowers, girt in by 
rocks, waters murmuring round you, what heart 
could have remained insensible ? I came forward to 
seixe her hand, to clasp her in my arms ; but she 
motioned me back, threatening me, though still 
kindly enough, with great danger, if I did not in- 
stantly withdraw. " Is there no possibility, then," 
exclaimed I, ** of my staying with thee, of thy keep- 
ing me beside thee?" These words I uttered with 
such rueful tones and gestures, that she seemed 
touched by them, and, after some fhoughtt confessed 
to me that a continuance of our union was not entirely 
impossible. Who happier than I? My importunity, 
which increased every moment, compelled her at 
last to come out with her scheme, and inform me 
that if I, too, could resolve on becoming as little as 
I had once seen her, I might still remain witk her— 
be admitted to her house, her kingdom, end her 
family. 

The proposal was not altogether to my^g^ijid; yet 
at this moment I positively could not tM^jmyself 
away; so, having already for a good while tt^n ac- 
customed to the marvelous, and being at all limes 
prone to bold enterprises, I closed with her offer, and 
said she might do with me as she pleated. I was 
thereupon directed to hold out the little finger of my 
right hand ; she then placed her own against it, then 
with her left hand, she quite softly pulled the ring 
from her finger, and let it run along mine. That 
instant I felt a violent twinge on my finger ; the ring 
shrunk together and tortured me horribly. I gave a 
loud cry, and caught round me for my fair one, but 
she had disappeared. 

What state of mind I was in during this moment 
I find no words to express— so I have nothing now 
to say, but that I very soon, in my miniature sixe, 
found myself beside my fair one in a wood of grass- 
stalks. The joy of meeting after this short yet most 
strange separation, or, if you will, of this re-union 
without separation, exceeds all conception. I fell 
on her neck ; she replied to my caresses, and the 
little pair was as happy as the large one. With 
some difficulty we now mounted a hill ; I say diffi- 
culty, because the sward had become for us an 
almost impenetrable forest. Yet at length we reached 
a bare spiice ; and how surprised was I at perceiving 
there a large bolted mass, which, ere long, I could 
not but recognize for the box, in the same atate as 
when I had set it down. " Go up to it,>iny friend," 
said she, ** and do but knock with the rinT) thou shalt 
see wonders." 

1 went up accordingly, and no sooner had I rapped 
than I did, in fact, wimess the greatest wonder. 
Two wings came jutting out, and at the same time 
there fell, like scales and chips, various pieces this 
way and that; while doors, windows, colonnades, 
and all that belongs to a complete palace, at once 
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came in view. Reader, if ever you have seen ooe 
of Rootchen's de^lu, how, at one pull, a moltitude 
of springs and latches get in motioo, and writing- 
board and writing materials, letter and money com- 
partments, all at once, or in quick succession sUrt 
forward, you will partly conceive how this palace 
unfolded itself, into which my sweet attendant now 
introduced me. 

In the large saloon I directly recogniied the fire- 
place which I had formerly seen from above, and the 
chair in which she had then been silting. And on 
looking up, I actually fancied I could still see some- 
thing of the chink in the dome, through which I had 
peeped in. In a word, all was spacious, splendid and 
tableful. Scarcely had I recovered from my aston- 
ishment, when I heard afar off a sound of military 
music. My better half sprang up, and with npture 
announced to me the approach of his majesty, her 
father. We stepped out to the threshold, and here 
beheld a magnificent procession moving toward us 
from a considerable cleft in the rock. Soldiers, ser- 
vants, officers of state, and glittering courtiers, fol- 
lowedon'order. At last I perceived a golden throng, 
aud in the midst of it the king himself. 

So soon as the whole procession had drawn up 
before the palace, the king, with his nearest retinue, 
stepped forwaffl. His loving daughter hastened out 
10 him, pullin/me along with her. We threw our- 
selves at Jri!f feet : he rained me very graciously; and 
on coming to stand before him, I perceived that in 
this little world I was still the most considerable 
figure. We proceeded together to the palace, where 
his majesty, in presence of his whole court, was 
pleased to welcome me with a well-studied oration, 
in which he expressed his surprise at finding us 
here ; acknowledged me«a^ his son-in-law, and ap- 
pointed the nuptial cerenTony to take place on the 
morrow. 

A cold-sweat went over me as I heard him speak 
of a formal marriage ; for I dreaded this even worse 
than music, which otherwise appeared to me the 
most hateful thing on earth. Your music-makers, I 
used to say, enjoy at least the conceit of being in 
unison with each other and working in concord, for 
when they have tweaked and tuned long enough, 
grating our ears with all manner of screeches, they 
believe in their hearts that the matter is now ad- 
jus* ted, and one instrmnent accurately suited to the 
other. The band-master himself is in this happy 
delusion, and so they set forth joyfully, though still 
tearing our nerves to pieces. In the marriage state 
even this is not the case, for although it is but a 
duett, and you might think two voices, or even two 
instruments, might in some degree be attuned to 
each other,^yet this happens very seldom ; for while 
the man giVes out one tone, the wife directly takes 
a higher one, and the man again a higher; and so it 
rises from the chamber to the choral pitch, and far- 
ther and farther, till at last wind-instruments them- 
selves cannot reach it. And now, as harmonical 
music itself is an offense to me, it will not be sur- 
prising that disharmonical should be a thing which 
I cannot endure. 



Of the festivltiea in which the day was spent, I 
shall and can say nothing, for I paid small heed to 
any of them. The sumptuous victuals, the generous 
wine, the royal amusements, I could not relish. I 
kept thinking and considering what I was to do. 
Here, however, there was but little to be considered. 
I determined, once for all, to take myself away and 
hide somewhere. Accordingly, I succeeded in 
reaching the chink of a stone, where I entrenched 
and concealed myself as well as might be. My first 
care after this was to get the unhappy ring off my 
finger ; an enterprise, however, which would by no 
means prosper, for on the contrary, I felt that every 
pull I gave the metal grew straiter, and cramped me 
with violent pains, which again abated so soon as I 
desisted from my purpose. 

Early in the morning I awoke, (for my little per- 
son had slept and very soundly) : I was just stepping 
out to look farther about me, when I felt a kind of 
rain coming on. Through the grass, flowers and 
leaves there fell, as it were, something like sand and 
grit in large quantities ; but what was my horror 
when the whole of it became alive, and an innu- 
merable host of ants rushed down upon me ! No 
sooner did they observe me than they made an at- 
tack on all sides, and though I defended myself 
stoutly and gallantly edobgh, they at last so hemmed 
me in, so nipped and pinched me, that I was glad to 
hear them ^ling to surrender. I surrendered in- 
stantly and wholly, whereupon an ant of respectable 
stature approached me with courtesy, nay, with 
reverence, and even recommended itself to my good 
graces. I learnt that the ants had now become 
allies of my father-in-law, and by him been called 
out in the present emergency, and commissioned to 
fetch me back. Here then was little I in the hands 
of creatures still less. I had nothing for it but look- 
ing forward to the marriage ; nay, I must now thank 
Heaven if my father-in-law were not wroth— if my 
fair one had not taken the sullens. 

Let me skip over the whole train of ceremonies : 
in a word— we were wedded. Gayly and joyously 
as matters went, there were, nevertheless, solitary 
hours, in which I was led astray into reflection ; and 
now there appeared to me something which had never 
happened before— what, and how, the reader shall 
learn. Every thing about me was completely 
adapted to my present form and wants; the bottles 
and glasses were in a fit ratio to a little toper, nay, if 
you will, better measure, in proportion, than with 
us. In my tiny palate the dainty tit-bits tasted excel- 
lently ; a kiss from the little mouth of my spouse 
was still the most charming thing in nature; and I 
will not deny that novelty made all these circum- 
stances highly agreeable. Unhappily, however, I 
had not forgotten my former situation. I felt within 
me a scale of bygone greatness, and it rendered me 
restless and cheerless. Now, for the first time did 
I understand what the philosophers might mean by 
their ideal, which they say so plagues the mind of 
man. had an ideal of myself, and often in dreams 
I appeared as a giant. In short, my wife, my ring, 
my dwarf figure, and so many other bonds and re- 
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fttriotioDs, made me utterly nnhappyi to that I began 
to think Mriously about obtaining my deliverance. 

Being penoaded that the whole magic lay in the 
ring, I Tcsolved on filing this asmider. From the 
eourt-jeweler, accordingly, I borrowed tome files. 
By good lack I was left-banded, as, indeed, through- 
OQt my whole life I had never done aught in the 
light-handed way. I stood tightly to the work : it 
was not small ; for the golden hoop, so thin as it ap- 
peared, had grown proportionally thicker in con- 
tracting from its former length. All vacant hours I 
privately applied to this task, and at last, the metal 
being nearly through, I was provident enough to 
step out of doors. 

This was a wise measure: for all at once the 
golden hoop started sharply from my finger, and my 
frame shot aloft with such violence, that I actually 
fancied I should dash against the sky; and at all 
events, I must have bolted through the dome of our 
palace; nay, perhaps, in my new awkwardness, 



have destroyed this tummer-resideooe altogether. 
Here then was I standing again ; in truth, so nrach 
the larger, but also, as it seemed to me, so moc-h 
the more foolish and helpless. On recoverioif from 
my stupefaction I observed the royal stroog-box ly- 
ing near me, which I found to be moderaieiy heavy, 
as I lifted it and carried it down the foot-path to the 
next stage, where I directly ordered hordes and ^t 
forth. By the road, I soon made trial of the two 
side-pouches. Instead of money, which appeared fo 
be run out, I found a little key : it belonged to the 
strong-boi, in which I got some moderate compen- 
sation. So long as this held om I made we of the 
carriage; by and by I sold it, and proceeded by the 
diligence. The strongbox, too, I at length cs^t 
from me, having no hope of its ever fiUinsr agaio. 
And thus in the end, though after a considerable cir- 
cuit, I again returned to the kitchen-hearth, to the 
landlady and the cook, where, gentle reader, yoa 
were first introduced to me. 



TO MY WIFE 

WRITTEN FROM NEAR T 



DURING ABSENCE. 

HE SOURCE OF THE DEL 



BT XDWAaO POLLOCK. 



Tkx west wind bends this iheltering tree, 

And moons amidst the slwited leaves ; 
Sod sounds its voice, as if, like me, 

It sings becanse it grieves. 
Dear love ! since gleamed the earliest dawn. 

My feet these briery paths have traced, 
And many a flowery bank and lawn 

Unsatisfied have paced. 
The iweet red-clover scents the air, 

And songs the woodland echoes swell 
Bat absent honn are hard to bear 

From one who loves as well. 
Oft do I hear a voice go past— 

Oft whisper— to an abient ear ; 
And oft my glance I sideward cast 

To one— who is not here. 
Oft, too, this devious infant stream- 
While wandering by its brink, dear wife— 
In many a dim fantastic dream 

I liken to my Ufe. 
From nplaad gkwras, and aolitades, 

My life, like this lone wave, I drew; 
And joyless rocks, and dreary woods. 

Hare frowned around roe too. 
Its lonely spring, its earlier track. 

The flnt fair rill that swells its flood, 
Deep vales, bare hills, and branches bhusk, 

Like dreams I 've understood. 
No flower the gloomy boughs bestowed. 

No glancing pebble decked the shore, 
Till, marmaring, onto me tov flowed, 

And earth was dark no more. 
A stainless current, pore and sweet. 

That moment warmed and tempered mine. 
And stirred its deepi with noble heat, 

And many a bold destga. 




Here, lingering in this shady copoa. 

The infant flood, asleep, beseema 
Our atrangely mingled fears and 1 

Our youthful years of drean)S. 
Bot on those waves, that feebly roll 

With dog-wood blooms my hand has eaat, 
What eye could see the itately hull? — 

Behold the bending dtfb? 
Or who could gueu, who heard their coorae. 

Scarce told, these whispering rocks among, 
That mountain-olifik, and caverns hoarse, 

Should tremble to their song ? 
Yet, by yon far fuU-boaoroed hills, 

Where morning's yellow beams repoae, 
Swelled by a thousand springs and rills, 

This stream a aivaa flows. 
Fair Commerce wakee, or sinks to rest, 

Reeponsivs to iu chjingtag tides, 
And o'er its broad expanded breast 

A nation's navy rides. 
And, dearest, thus— though dark and cold, 

Through vaJes obscare, our coarse now veer, 
Mine eyes the tar-off hills behold 

Where lies our broad career. 
Fair forma, and scenes of gentle mirth, 

Shall round us brighten and rejoice, 
And— for tbt soke— the pausing earth 

Shall listen to my voice. 
Let Time decay !— thy name shall be 

Consigned, in many a deathless rhyme, 
To those few words Eternity 

Shall learn from dying Time. 
Thus heaven shall, for thy changeless love. 

Her choicest blessing twice bestow, 
For Virtue deathless dwells above 

And Fame endnres below. 
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" Do Edith ! have done rubbing up old plate and 
arranging that glass! One would suppose you in- 
tended giving a splendid entertainment, from the 
satisfaction you appear to take in your occupation. 
I wonder that you do not call Moses and let him 
attend to it, instead of degMfl|ng yourself to such a 
menial employment ?" A%^as she thus addressed 
her sister, Grace Dormer, wrapping a splendid cash- 
mere around her, threw herself into an elegant YeU 
yti fauteiul with the air of a spoiled beauty. 

" How I wish, dear Grace, you would throw aside 
your aira of fashion, and, realizing our present posi- 
tion, come and assist me ; for do you not know I 
have persuaded papa to dismiss Moses?" 

" Well, Edith, for a young lady who sets herself 
up as a pattern for wisdom, I must say you have 
acted like a fool. Why, what are we to do without 
Moses 1^' 

" Dear, dear Grace, how many things you will be 
obliged to do without ; articles you have supposed 
indispensable to your happiness ; but, my dear sister, 
this is not all, you will find those who were most 
forward to flatter and caress you in prosperity, shrink 
from you now that misfortune has reached you." 

<* You need not be preaching to me, you can do as 
you like, but I assure you I am not going to spoil 
anjr hands with hard work. Did not George Augus- 
tas Stillweli say last night I had the prettiest little 
hand in the world ? And that just reminds me I am 
engaged to walk with him, so I must away and 
dress" — thus saying, she arose and walked out of 
the room wit)i the air of a princess. 

Edith Dormer sighed, and a bright tear-drop was 
seen to rest on her cheek, but hastily brushing it 
away, she resumed her work of arranging all the 
china, glass and pi ^e 

table in the centre < n- 

tage for an auction, 

While Edith was ed 

and a gentleman a; ad 

seemed surprised d. 

He said he presume ut 

he was told that he 

Edith requested the stranger to be seated, and 
said she would call her father, as he had not yet been 
down stairs, having been quite ill through the night. 

While she was absent the stranger took a general 
survey of the apartment, and could not forbear ex- 
claiming, " it is no wonder honest men suffer, when 
they trust men living in such extravagance"— and a 
frown gathered upon his brow; but just then Edith 
entered, and said her father would not detain him 
long, but would see him in a few moments. 

Whether it was the sweet voice of Edith, along 
with her gentle manner, that soon cleared the brow 
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of Mr. Claireville, or being ashamed to appear una- 
miable before a lady— whatever the cause, he soon 
forgot his irritation, and entered into conversation 
with her. He managed to introduce the subject of 
her father's failure, and by the interest he manifested, 
and the kind lone in which he inquired of their ar- 
rangements, he drew from her her views and feel- 
ing. She said she did not regret the splendor and 
luxury of which they would be deprived, for these 
she had never oared— but she fervently hoped her 
father would be enabled, by giving up every thing, 
to satisfy every creditor. After a few other remarks, 
Mr. Dormer entered, and Edith retired, leaving them 
to the free discussion of their business. 

Mr. Dormer in early life had married a belle, a 
most lovely and fascinating being ; but in saying this 
you have said all. She was selfish and ambitious — 
living for fashion alone. In marrying Mr. Dormer 
—though she could not entirely resist the influence 
of his fine and noble character^it was her ambition 
that was gratified, as his immense wealth enabled 
her to become a leader of fashion, and thus was the 
first wish of her heart realiied. 

Mr. Dormer became aware, when too late, how 
incapable his wife was of constituting his happiness 
—but being blessed with two lovely children, he 
endeavored in their society to forget his disappoint- 
ment. Happy was it for Edith she was not bom a 
beauty— on the contrary, she was a very ugly baby 
—so that her mother gave her over to the charge of 
a nurse, and but for the fond care of her father she 
had been desolate indeed. But with Grace it was 
entirely different; she was possessed of all her mo- 
ther's beauty, and became her especial favorite. 
When children, there was little outward difference 
in their situation, for Mr. Dormer had made it a 
positive command that whatever was procured for 
Grace her sister should have also, but Edith, with 
the intuitive perception of childhood, felt she was 
not equally beloved, and the more closely clung to 
her father for that reciprocity of affection which is 
as necessary to life as air. As they advanced in 
life, and were sent to school, the difference became 
more manifest. Edith was suffered to pursue the 
bent of her inclinations, but Grace must have every 
accomplishment. Fortunately for her, she was en- 
dowed with capacity to acquire whatever she willed, 
and taking a fancy for French and Italian she soon 
became an excellent scholar. On the contrary, 
Edith had no taste for languages, but being passion- 
ately fond of music and drawing, she became a pro- 
ficient in both, and when Mrs. Dormer decided it 
was time for them to enter the world of fashion, 
she had two accomplished daughters without intend- 
ing it. 
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Edith had now attained her eighteenth year, and 
there were few that could look upon her without 
being interested. She was rather tall and delicately 
made, having full, dark eyes and chestnut hair added 
to a complexkn dazzlingly fair ; but her chief charm 
consisted in tiro intellect that was stamped upon her 
brow, at once causing respect and admiration— her 
father oAen laughingly called her his ugly baby. But 
Grace was the personification of ideal loveliness, 
whatever was her ruling mood for the moment was 
the most charming, whether trist or gay she was 
still lovely, and if she had allowed the dormant 
qualities of her nature to assert their sway over her 
character, she would have been all her father de- 
sired ; but led on by the example of her mother, she 
soon became one of fashion's most faithful votaries ; 
and when by her wit and beauty she seemed to en- 
thrall the senses of those around her, many admired 
while they silently condemned. 

For some time before Mr. Dormer's failure, Edith 
had remarked a care and restless anxiety in her fa- 
ther that caused her many a pang, for with all her 
fond persuasions she could not draw from him the 
cause of his uneasiness. But when night aAer night 
she refused invitations for amusement, to remain at 
home and cheer his loneliness, he at last confided to 
her the cause of his trouble, the fear of bankruptcy. 
When the startling fact burst upon her it seemed to 
overwhelm her, for, like the world, she had deemed 
his wealth inexhaustible ; but when she began to 
realize the truth her first thought was for her mo- 
ther — how would she bear such a change of fortune. 
But soon forgetting all else save her father, she en- 
deavored by her cheerful conversation to win him 
from painful foreboding — hoping that all was not 
lost. When the crash did come, while all the world 
was in amazement and confusion, she alone was 
calm. And now the strength of her character was 
fully tested. Her father had determined to give up 
every thing, and it was her approving smile and 
ready assistance that alone aided him at this trying 
time, while his wife had either a fit of sulks or hys- 
terics. 

Care and anxiety had afifected Mr. Dormer's 
health, and for some time he was unable to attend to 
business. Mr. Claireville being one of his principal 
creditors, had waited several days to see him in re- 
gard to a settlement, until worn out with impatience, 
and perhaps unconsciously led on a little by curi- 
osity, he sought him at his residence, and fortunately 
first encountered Edith. 

He inquired of Mr. Dormer if that was his daugh- 
ter, he had heard his son speak of so often as the 
most beautiful and accomplished young lady he 
knew, the belle of every party. 

Mr. Dormer sighed, and said no ; he must mean 
Grace, this was his eldest daughter, Edith. 

Mr. Claireville had many reasons for inquiring 
about the family and their arrangements; but one 
most important one was the happiness of his eldest 
son. He had heard him talk in such raptures about 
the beautiful Miss Dormer, that he had become 
quite curious to see her— above all he dreaded lest 



his present admiration should deepen into a strong 
attachment, and thus he constantly warned kim 
against marrying a fashionable woman. 

Frank Claireville, under a gay and careless ex- 
terior, carried a warm heart with a calm and sober 
judgment. That he admired Grace Dormer more 
than any lady he had ever seen, he acknowledged to 
himself; but when he saw her surrounded by the 
gay and fashionable men of the day, charming all by 
her wit and beauty, he, too, would join in with 
sportive jest and ready repartee, but sometimes catch- 
ing the admiring eye of Grace, he felt he was on 
dangerous ground, an^ withdrawing himself from 
her would shake ofi'^^Jnfluence of her beauty, for 
well he knew that stiff who lived alone in the admi- 
ration of crowds could never be happy as the star of 
a domestic home; but had she been all his judgment 
approved the admiration he felt for her would have 
ripened into a deeper sentiment. 

It was in the evening of the day of Mr. Dormer's 
auction that Bond Street was alive with carnages. 
The elegant and wealthy Mrs. Stapleton had thrown 
open her house to the world of fashion, her magnifi- 
cent mansion reflecting one blaze of light. Who, to 
have seen the gay and beautiful, decked in all the 
taste and extravagance of fashion, would have be- 
lieved beneath the rich folds of silk and satin many 
carried an envious and malicious spirit? Alas ! that 
it tthould be so. Many there that night exulted in 
the downfall of the Dormers. 

But among the guests was one who, buoyant with 
hope and anticipated enjoyment, had sought the gay 
scene fully expecting to meet there the beau^i6)l 
sistersr— great then was his disappointment and ter- 
row when the intelligence of Mr. Dormer's bank- 
ruptcy was first communicated to him. 

Charles Douglass was an orphan, the son of Mr. 
Claireville's only sister, who having married unfor- 
tunately, soon died of a broken heart, bequeathing to 
her brother's care her last and only treasure. Faith- 
fully did Mr. Claireville fulfill the trust. He soon 
learned to love the little Charles, and determined to 
ed ing him the power 

to nan, knowing that 

to lothing so galling 

as i; Douglass feel his 

UE n and the closest 

af ed to profit by it. 

usin Frank, loved 
with the full approval of his judgment; and had he 
been master of that wealth which would have en- 
abled him to follow the desire of his heart, he would 
have selected Edith Dormer from the world, as the 
one above all others possessing those qualities which 
would insure his happiness. But alas! Charles 
Douglass was poor; and shutting his heart to all 
save the exquisite enjoyment of her society, he 
never by any outward sign manifested a preference 
for her, but he never refused an invitation where he 
thought it likely to meet her, for he could not forego 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with one he 
so passionately loved. He often asked himself the 
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quefltion, eould he, poor as he was, engage the af- 
iecUooB of one reared in the lap of luxury and ac- 
cuatomed to every indulgence ? He answered no ; 
but he thought as long as he refrained from express- 
ing his admiration there could not be danger to 
Edith. He forgot that superior talents and true no- 
bleness of character, like burning lava, cannot be 
stopped in its course, but will assuredly make its 
impress upon all that comes in its way. Thus Edith 
soon perceived young Douglass's superiority to those 
around her, and enjoyed a conversation with him 
above all the amusements of the evening, for she 
felt she was the gainei^-but too modest to ascribe 
to herself the powers of fascination which she pos- 
sessed, she had settled it in her own mind that Mr. 
Douglass was not an admirer of ladies— thus uncon- 
sciously riveting those fetters that were to bind her 
forever. 

Young Douglass had been absent from the city on 
business, and had only returned the night of the party. 
Finding Mrs. Stapleton's card upon his table, he 
dressed and hastened to the scene of festivity. Judge 
then with what mingled feelings he first heard of 
Mr. Dormer's misfortunes — sorrow for him, joy for 
himself; for he thought now I may seek her for my 
own. But soon reason, asserting her sway over 
feeling, made him acknowledge he was still too 
poor, and he again resmned his calm exterior, which 
for a few moments had been so terribly ruffled. 

There was one other heart that could not as easily 
recover its tranquillity. Young Giaireville when he 
heard of the failure, like the rest of the world, was 
perfectly amased, but, unlike the generality of man- 
kind, true to the impulse of a generous nature, could 
not endure the thought of Grace deprived of that 
station she seemed bom to fill, and determined to 
ofier himself at once and secure to her the continua- 
tion of all to which she had been accustomed. 
Hearing his father was the principal creditor he 
wished to c<»isult with him on the subject, and de- 
cided upon the night of the party as most convenient 
to do so. Mrs. Stapleton resided a few doors from 
Mr. Giaireville, and Frank, after escorting his mo- 
ther and sister there, slipped away to have a few 
moments quiet conversation with his father. 

Fortunately, for father and son, there was no re- 
serve between them, and Frank unhesitatingly ad- 
dressed his father by asking his intentions in regard 
to Mr. Dormer, and acquainting him with his own 
respecting Grace. It was a long time before Mr. 
Giaireville answered, he at length said— "I am 
happy, my dear son, to see you are above the foolish 
notion of the day that children should not confide in 
their paiento, and I will be candid with you in re- 
turn. I am not one of those who consider that in 
securing their own interest they have only done 
their duty; slid that is all that is required. No— I 
have always looked upon it as extremely selfish and 
unfeeling to secure ourselves at whatever expense, 
without considering the misery we may be bringing 
upon others. I have never yet had a debtor to settle 
with, that, when I found his misfortunes originated 
from a complication of^- adverse circumstances and 



not from dishonesty, I have not endeavored in some 
way to secure to him the opportunity of regaining 
his position ; and though I may not have reaped any 
particular advantage from thus acting, I have never 
yet lost any thing. In regard to ]k&. Dormer's af- 
fairs I have been much troubled. His difficulties 
have arisen from the non-arrival of two of his ves- 
sels, which are supposed to be lost— he had de- 
pended upon their valuable cargoes to meet his pay- 
ments, but their not being here in season has obliged 
him to stop. Of couree he intends paying every 
thing, and I am afraid he will have very little left. 
I, too, have thought much of his daughters— but, 
Frank, it is very hard to break the web of folly 
fashion has woven around us, and to become that, 
which God intended we should be, Uf eful members 
of society. I tell you, Frank, misfortune to the char- 
acter, is what fire is to gold, refining it from that 
base alloy that would otherwise render it useless. 
Thus they are sometimes blessings in disguise. And 
now, my dear son, as I have your happiness alone at 
heart, I will ofifer Mr. Dormer a situation at a mo- 
derate salary, which will enable him to live comfort- 
ably — nothing more; and if, at the end of a year. 
Miss Grace has profited by her loss of fortune, you 
shall wed her with my fullest approbation. What 
say you, Frank, can you wait the trial?" 

" Indeed, father, it was her love c^ pleasure and 
admiration that has alone made me hesitate so long; 
I have always considered it wisest to sufler a little 
pain than run the risk of being made miserable for 
life, by marrying for love when our judgment does 
not wholly approve. I therefore trust J shall not be 
disappointed in the end, and that Grace will become 
all you can desire. I promise you, then, to abide the 
trial." 

Young Giaireville returned to the party for his mo- 
ther and sister, better satisfied with the course he 
had taken, yet still doubtful and anxious as to the 
issue. 

And how did Grace and her mother bear their 
change of fortune ? 

Alas ! for Mrs. Dormer, her mortification was so 
great as to cause her a severe fit of sickness— but 
Grace did not fully realise the change until settled 
in her new home ; then, as she looked around her, 
and found every thing for their comfort had been 
provided, but of the plainest kind, she sighed as she 
thought of the luxurious couches and chairs, and the 
splendor to which she had been accustomed, won- 
dering how her father and Edith oouid appear so 
happy. Mr. Olaireville's ofier had been gratefully 
accepted by Mr. Dormer, for he felt it was better to 
be employed, and trusting still that all was not lost, 
with a mind now firee from anxiety, began to hope 
that in losing a fortune he might yet find domestic 
happiness. 

Edith had assumed the management of the house- 
hold, and had arranged every thing with the greatest 
neatness and taste. She had procured for her mo- 
ther a plain, but comfortable chair, and drawing it 
near the fire, she placed a small table beside it, upon 
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which lay some of her own beautiful booksi and 
while engaged upon lome ueeful piece of work, en- 
deavored by pleasant conversation, and the moat de- 
voted attention, to beguile her from painful remi- 
niscences and cheer the tedious hours of ilbess. 
At first, all that Mrs. Dormer could think of was— 
what would that one think and this one say, and how 
glad that vulgar Mrs. Tallman would be, now that 
she had no fear of being eclipsed by taste, where 
money could procure every thing else— but gradu- 
ally she seemed aroused by the affection of Edith to 
think of better things, and conscience began to as- 
sert her sway by asking— why should Edith thus 
devote to her her time and attention, when she had 
always neglected her from her birth— preferring 
Grace? 

And where was Grace that she did not share with 
Edith her various duties and labors of love? 

Alas ! she could not so easily shake off her love of 
pleasure, and was too often to be found among the 
daughters of fashion, for there were many who still 
invited her, hoping thereby to attract some distin- 
guished beau. At first Grace did not perceive any 
di(ference in the treatment of her friends, but soon 
many a cold recognition, and in some cases none at 
all, aroused the pride of her nature, and she asked 
herself— What have I done to merit such treatment? 
Envy could have told hei^-they thought it presump- 
tion in one deprived of wealth to place her beauty in 
competition with them— for all admitted she bore off 
the palm for loveliness wherever she appeared. 
And young Claireville never thus met her but he 
sighed and turned almoet hopeless away. 

One evening Edith and Grace had been invited to 
a large party. Edith persuaded her sister to remain 
at home and hear a very interesting book she in- 
tended reading aloud. It was a stormy night, there- 
fore they did not fear interruption. Edith, as usual, 
had drawn the table near her mother; her father 
was seated in the opposite comer, his face beaming 
with love for his wife and daughters, while Grace, 
carelessly seating herself on a low seat by his side, 
had gradually become so much interested in the 
book, that drawing closer and closer to him, she 
rested her arm upon his knee, her face turned up- 
ward with her lips slightly apart, as if afraid to lose 
a word. O ! she was the embodiment o{ a painter's 
dream as she sat there in her unconscious loveli- 
ness. They had all become so deeply engaged in 
the story that none heard a ring at the door, and thus 
the two gentlemen that now entered appeared spell- 
bound, as if afraid to move for fear of disturbing the 
lovely scene before them — they were Charles Doug- 
lass and Frank Claireville. 

Charles had not seen Edith for some time, and had 
chosen a stormy evening to visit her, being certain 
of finding her disengaged. Meeting his cousin, he 
inquired where he was going in such haste ; having 
answered, he said he would accompany him ; and 
thus they had stood for a moment, each uncon- 
0ciou»ly tightening the chain that bound him. As 
the sweet voice of Edith fell upon Charles' ear, the 



wish arose in his heart that he might thus listen to 
her forever ; while Claireville, as he gazed, sighed 
and thought— Why is she not always thus ? A bright 
blush suffused the cheek of Grace as she arose to 
greet her visitors, and Frank would have given 
worlds had he possessed them, to know whether it 
was called forth by pleasure, or embarrassment at 
being taken by surprise— but Edith, closing her 
book, welcomed them with frank cordiality. 

Young Claireville said he regretted having disturb- 
ed her in such an agreeable occupation, although he 
considered it by far the most rational way of spend- 
ing one's time. Edith said it had always been her 
task to read to her father, she was happy now in 
having a more extended audience — and she glanced 
at her mother and sister — "but,*' said she, "I do 
not consider the finest work equal to the conversa- 
tion of a highly educated and tried friend." The 
sweet smile that accompanied the rebark, made at 
least one heart pulsate with a quicker bound. 

" Do you know," said Grace, " I was considering 
how much happier I have felt to night than if I had 
gone to Mrs. Jones' party. Indeed ! I begin to think 
the approbation of those we esteem is much more 
to be valued than the fiatteries of thousands." 

As she spoke she caught the eye of Claireville 
fixed upon her, with such a lightning glance of joy 
and approval, as again sent the eloquent blood ia 
burning blushes to her cheek. And why was it that 
glance made Grace so happy? 

She had not felt the many derelictions of her 
former friends without pain, and'though seemingly 
unconscious of any change, she had more closely 
studied the characters of those she met, and it was 
with disappointment she did so. But with regard to 
Frank Claireville it was different. The closer she 
watched his general bearing in society the more 
fully was she convinced of his superiority, until at 
last she acknowledged to herself that the esteem of 
him who had never fiattered her follies, was wofth 
all the admiration bestowed upon her. That glance 
was the turning point in Grace's character. 

It was not long before Grace learned to assist her 
sister in the care of the household, so necessary in 
their present circumstances, and in a short time was 
rewarded by the sweetest of all pleasures, the con- 
sciousness of fulfilling her duty. 

But this was not all — as she was now seldom 
found among the gay and fashionable, yooog Claire- 
ville sought her at home, and made no secret of his 
preference for her. Now, as Grace looked on the 
furniture and home which she had formerly so 
much despised, she almost loved it for its plainness, 
for here she first realised in what true happiness 
consists. 

And how fares it with Charles Douglass? 

Why ! Dame Fortune, in one of her fickle moods, 
had at length given him an opening whereby to make 
a name. 

In overlooking some old papers in the office of the 
lawyer with whom he was studying, he found an 
old deed entitling a Mr. James Seymour to a large 
property, with the copy of a lease to a distant branch 
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of the family for fifteen yeait, from George Seymoar, 
deoeued. Mr. Seymour dying in the metntime, his 
Bon could not recover the property for want of the 
original deed. This he knew from part of the pro- 
perty having been ofiered for sale, and the purchase 
of it prevented by there not being any title-deed for it. 

He determined at once to seek out Mr. James 
Seymour, and if possible, restore to him his rights ; 
but he knew he must be cautious in his proceed- 
ings, for the present possessor was not only wealthy, 
but one that would not easily part with that which 
he had so long considered his own. And now, to 
discover Mr. Seymour. After many fruitless in- 
quiries he began to despair of finding him. One 
evening, at Mr. Dormer's, he was particulary 
thoughtful. He had been directed to a family of the 
name, and had immediately sought them out, but 
they had removed, and he lost all trace of them. 
He knew from many circumstances that if it was 
the one he was in search of, they must be fearfully 
reduced. He was pondering in his heart the changes 
of liie and its disappointments, when he was aroused 
from his revery by Grace playfully asking him if he 
was "cooniog over his maiden speech with that 
rueful visage ? If so, she was sure she did not wish 
to hear it." 

Charles good-humoredly replied that the object of 
his thoughts had more influence over his maiden- 
speech than she was aware of. He then said he had 
been very anxious to find a Mr. Seymour, but thus 
far had been unsuccessful, and he could not but re- 
gret it as it was of importance Co him. 

" I do wonder if it can be Mary Seymour's father ! 
But here comes Edith, and she can tell you more 
about them than I can, as Mary is a protegi of hers." 

Charles then asked Edith what she knew of the 
Seymours? 

Edith said very little, excepting they were very 
poor, and she judged had seen better days. In former 
times she had given Mary work, but now she could 
only recommend her to others. 

All he heard from Edith concerning them but re- 
doubled his anxiety to discover if it was the one he 
was in search of, and after taking the directions, he 
set out at once to be satisfied. After traversing 
several lone and dismal streets, he found the house 
as directed ; and a poor, dilapidated place it was. 

Knocking at the door several times, it was at 
length opened by a little boy, who timidly asked, as 
if half afraid of the answer, what the gentleman 
wanted? 

Charles asked if Mr. Seymour was in. 

The little boy replied^" Please walk up stairs as 
high as you can go, and you will find him." 

And then hastily retreated into a back room, leav- 
ing Charles in the dark. Nothing daunted, he groped 
his way up the stairs until he found he could go no 
farther, when directed by the sound of voices to a 
door on the right, he cautiously felt his way toward 
it and knocked. 

A soft voice said, " Come in." 

There ! before a miserable fire, sat a young girl 
sewing, while in one comer sat her father, with 



many a line of care and sorrow furrowed upon his 
brow, and in the other, his wife, endeavoring to 
warm her chill and wasted frame by the few re- 
maining embers. 

As Charies entered, the young girl arose and 
handed him the only unoccupied seat, then hastily 
resumed her work as if fearful of losing a moment-- 
and she was so, for their daily bread depended upon 
her exertions. 

It was some minutes before young Douglass could 
speak — as he surveyed the apartment, where every 
thing was scrupulously neat and olean, even in the 
midst of poverty, and thought of the millions that 
were vrasted, and for what? to pamper a depraved 
taste for extravagance, while but a small portion 
would carry happiness and comfort to the homes of 
many such as this— shaking off the influence of the 
scene before him, he inquired if this was Mr. 
James Seymour, the son of George, deceased ; for 
if so he had something of importance to communi- 
cate? 

The person he addressed hesitated before he an- 
swered, then said—" 1 am— but what you can have 
to communicate to my advantage I cannot surmise^ 
unless !— you can restore to me the lost deed." And, 
for a moment, a ray of hope shot across his pallid 
face— but it as suddenly died away, and was re- 
placed by a settled look of care and disappointment, 
as he said—" But that cannot be, as I have searched 
in vain for it and have given up all expectation of 
finding it." 

" But It is to bring you that very deed I am here," 
said Charles. " And to offer you my services in re- 
covering your property, gratuitously," he added, as 
he handed him the deed to look at. 

Mr. Seymour took it and examined it, then hastily 
covered his face with his hands, while his frame 
was shaken by fearful agitation ; but recovering him- 
self a little, he caught Mary by the hand, as he said — 

" Come here, child, and kneel with me to call 
down blessings on the head of him who has been the 
first to speak one kind and cheering word of comfort 
for years." 

" Not so !" said Charles, as he caught him by the 
arm. " I have only done my duty in placing the 
deed I have found where it belongs. But can you 
tell me how it could possibly have been lost?" 

"For that I never could account," said Mr. Sey- 
mour ; " but that you may understand my position, I 
will relate to you why you find me thus : 

" I had been in business some time, and was doing 
very well, when my father was suddenly attacked 
with paralysis— and before he could make known 
something he desired to communicate, expired. I 
knew he had leased the disputed property for fifteen 
years, and gave myself no uneasiness about it, ex- 
pecting to have control of it at that time ; but we 
cannot foresee all things. In a cou]4e of years after 
my father's death I was unfortunate, and lost every 
thing. I then obtained a situation as a ctoik, in- 
tending to wait until the lease should expire, to ob- 
tain the means of resuming business. Judge, then, 
what was my surprise when I was told I had no deed 
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to pr<nre my right to it. WlMtber the person in- 
triuted with my father's pepen had made the lessee 
acquainted with the faot-»Hhat the deed was not 
among them — I do not know ; but he was aware I 
did not have it, and was determined to take advan- 
tage of it. Unfortunately, my father had always 
been a Tery careless man ; and when I turned to the 
records for a copy of the deed, I found he had 
neglected to record it. This must also have been 
known ; and thus, by carelessness in one, and dis- 
honesty in another, I was stripe of my sole de- 
pendence. But, sir, it is an old, yet nevertheless 
true saying, that troubles never come single— and I 
found it so to my sorrow. Anxiety of mind brought 
on a severe fit of sickness, so that I lost my situa- 
tion ; and when I recovered, I found I had barely 
enough to defray the expenses attending it. Suffice 
it to say, the descent of the ladder is easy ; my wife 
was taken sick, and I was glad to get any kind of 
employment to keep us from starving. But in the 
midst of all I have been attended by an angel of 
light. My Mary has soothed me in my irritation, 
and aided me by her exertions ; and I tell you, sir, 
when I have looked upon her, thus wasting her 
young life in toil and deprivation instead of taking 
the place which of right belonged to her, my lot has 
seemed harder than I could bear;" and he again 
covered his face, to hide the emotion he could not 
control. His wife now approached him, begging he 
would be calm, for now his trials were at an end — 
when, hiding his face on her shoulder, he found 
relief in tears. 

Charles Douglass, after a few consoling remarks, 
arose to depart, and giving Mr. Seymour his address, 
charged him to be at his office as early as possible. 
Many were his ruminations upon the vicissitudes of 
life, as he eontrasted the expectations of the man 
he had just left, now living in a garret, while he was 
the heir of thousands. 

The next morning Charles acquainted his friend, 
the lawyer, with the case, and requested permission 
to undertake the suit. His friend not only congratu- 
lated him upon the opening before him, but promised 
if he gained the cause to take him in as a partner. 
Here, then, was a double motive for exertion— the 
pleasure of assisting the worthy, and gratifying 
Edith Dormer. His heart beat quickly as he thought 
of her ; but not trusting himself to indulge in hopes 
that might be disappointed, he prepared to proceed 
at once in the business. 

He served an ejectment upon Mr. Thompson, the 
lessee, in behalf of Mr. Seymour, the rightful owner, 
to appear before the Supreme Court, and show cause 
why the property was unlawfully withheld. He 
also inserted an advertisement in the paper, request- 
log any one having any knowledge of the late Mr. 
Seymour's ownership of said property, to call and 
give information of the same. Several days had 
passed without any notice being taken of the adver- 
tisement, when one afternoon, just as Charles was 
preparing to leaving the office, an old gentleman 
inquired for Mr. Douglass. He requested him to be 
keated, and said that he was the person. 



The gentleman said he had called to answer an 
advertisement he had seen, having been an old friend 
of the late Mr. Seymour, and was present when he 
delivered the lease to Bfr. Thompson. He had 
been residing in India for many years, and had re- 
gretted very much not finding any trace of his 
friend's family since his return. He was most happy 
in now having it in his power to serve his son. 
This witness was all important— and Charles now 
waited impatiently for the day of trial. 

Mr. Thompson had engaged one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers as his counsel ; and when he saw the 
youthful Charles arise as his opponent, he thought 
he had nothing to fear ; but when he produced the 
long-soo^ht deed, and then his witness-^one whom 
he had long thought dead— he began to tremble for 
his ill-gotten wealth. 

Charles now, in an eloquent appeal to the heart 
of every just man, in which he did not spare the 
s)>oiIer, described the exertions of the young and 
beautiful daughter of the injured party, by a life of 
toil and deprivation ministering to the necessities of 
her parents, while the usurper of her rights was revel- 
ing in luxury, until Mr. Thompson was glad to retire, 
feeling that every honest heart must despise him. 

The case was decided in favor of Mr. Seymour; 
and he found to his amazement the property had in- 
creased BO greatly in value, that he was now master 
of two hundred thousand dollars. Turning to Charles, 
he grasped his hand firmly in his, and said, " For 
this I am indebted to you ; but I shall not express my 
gratitude by empty thanks. I not only consider you 
a tried friend, but I place my business in your hands, 
and you shall be rewarded liberally." 

And now, under the firm of Sheldon and Douglass, 
Charles found as much as he could attend to. His 
disinterested conduct had not been lost, and he soon 
reaped the reward of his generosity. 

How Edith's heart thrilled with delight as she 
listened to Mary Seymour's praises of Charles; and 
when he asked to claim that hand as his own, for 
which he had so long sighed, she unhesitatingly 
placed it in his, feeling that to share his lot, was 
more honor than any wealth could bestow. 

Mr. Dormer was now an altered man. Happy 
in the bosom of his family, he almost blessed the 
loss of that fortune which had been the means of 
restoring to him his wife's undivided aflection. 
Deprived of the society of her fashionable friends by 
her position, and confined by illness, her lonelines 
was only cheered by a few of Edith's friends, who, 
admiring her fine and noble character, still considered 
it an honor to be classed among them. Thus she 
had ample time given her for reflection ; and as she 
learned to value the attentions of the world for what 
they were worth, she began to appreciate the treasure 
she possessed in her husband's unchanging love ; and 
as she still saw him honored and respected by all, 
she was prouder of being his wife than she had ever 
been in the zenith of their prosperity. 

The year of probation was nearly expired, and 
young Claireville hoped in a few months to call 
Ghraoe his own, when the unexpected arrival of Mr. 
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Dormer's two ships oansed him eonsiderablo mi- 
easiness. They had proceeded to the western coast 
of Afirica for ivory and gold dost, bat not being as 
snooessful as desired, their captains ooncluded to 
try the eastern but more dangerous coast. After 
many vexatious delays, caused by contrary winds 
and seyere storms, they arriyed safb at their desti- 
nation. After disposing of their cargoes at an 
enormous profit, they prepared to return, when the 
greater part of the men were attacked by the country 
fever, which proved fatal to nearly half the crew. 
This, of ooorse, retarded their movements, being 
short of hands, they were obliged to proceed slowly, 
and with great caution, tmtil they could reach some 
port to complete their numbers. They were for- 
tunately enabled to obtain the erew of a vessel that 
had been wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, when 
they set sail for home, having been gone nearly 
double the time expected. 

Beep and fervent was Mr. Dormer's thankfulness 
at his unexpected good fortune— for the profits of the 
voyage would more than realize his most sanguine 
expectations ; and he thus found himself enabled to 
resume his former standing as a merchant. But 
now came the test. Would his family bear their 
good fortune as nobly as they had a raverse. For 
Edith he had no fears, but he trembled when he 
thought of Grace and hermothei^-forhe well knew 
how easy it was to revive old habiu. 

When he communicated to them the intelligence, 
Mrs. Dormer exclaimed, "Now my star is once 
more in the ascendant, and that odious Mrs. Tall- 
man can no longer pass me by as a nobody !" but 
seeing the distress, almost amounting to agony, de- 
picted in her husband's countenance, the wife and 
mother conquered, and throwing herself on his 
bosom, said, "forgive my momentary weakness, for 
indeed I would not exchange my present happiness 
for all the riches in the world." 



«And what says Grace?" 

" Why, to tell you the truth, papa, I am mortal 
still ; and I assure you it is a great satisfaction that 
the fashionable world shall know whatever I may 
do now is from choice and not compulsion. But if 
you dread a return to my former mode of life, do not 
think I intend to resign the priae I have just ob- 
tained—the approval of a good conscience." 

It was not long before Mr. Dormer had the satis- 
faction of seeing his daughters married to the men 
of their choice. Neither Mrs. Dormer nor himself 
could bear the idea of parting with Edith ; so it was 
determined she should remain at home, while they 
removed within a few doors of Grace, that their 
intercourse might be as uninterrupted as possible. 
Mrs. Claireville now, as the wife of a wealthy hus- 
band, and mistress of a handsome house, oonld have 
resumed her former pofiition among the gay and 
fashionable ; but her experience of the instability of 
seeming friends, and the fickleness of fortune, had 
not been in vain. While choosing her friends among 
the intellectual and virtuous, she found that the rough 
casket sometimes contained an inestimable jewel ; 
and she oftentimes blushed to think how in former 
days the polish of society had satisfied her. 

But the one most esteemed among their friends 
was sweet Mary Seymour, who still retained all her 
simplicity and truthfulness of character. And now 
that the natural joyousness of her nature (no longer 
chilled by the rough winds of adversity) had full 
sway, she charmed all by her beauty and naivete. 
And, as report sometimes speaks the truth, it will 
not be long ere a brother of Claireville's will call her 
his own. It is not the least of Mary's happiness that 
she will be in reality related to those whom she 
already regarded as such in her heart And now, my 
young friends, if misfortune overtake you or those 
you love, murmur not ; for who shall say, that out 
of evil there shall not come good. 
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By msfrie easements, opening on the foam 

Of petuons seas in faery lands forlorn. Kxats . 



1 WARnxx in dreams hy the desolate shore 
Where the wavei ever murmur " No more, never 
I awake 'mid the lUence of midnight to hear 
Tdat lone song of the surges, lo mournful and drear, 

I look o'er the wide waite of ocean alone, 
When its heavy heart heaves without murmur or nu 
And my aoul is more calm in its paseionlew rest 
Than yon cokl line of lilver that circle! the west. 

Yet teU him our own fairy " Isle of the Sea" 
'Is still dear in ita desolate heauty to ne, 
Though a hollow wind sighi through the echoing 
Where I wander alone through an Eden of flowers ; 



Though the wing of the tempest overshadows the wold 
Where the asphodel meadowi once blotaomed in gold, 
And the ailenee and chill of the sepulchre sleep 
On its dream-haunted woodlandi that border the deep. 

And say, though the night-wind blew chill, and the gloom 
Of our parting waa drear as the night of the tomb, 
I know when all shadowi are swept from the main 
Our own itar o'er the waters shall tremble again. 

Though we meat not again in onr island of flowen, 
Though a hollow wind lighs through its echoing bowera. 
Every bud that the wing of the tempest has riven 
Shall blMsom again in the islands of Heaven. 
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(A LEGEND OF THE SENEGAS.) 

BT WM. B. C. BOMCBK. 



Tesbs if a plac«— a lonely place, 
Deep in the forest, green and old, 

And oaken gianta interlace 
Their boogha above the fraikfal mould. 

Though fled have many weary nmt 
Since roee wild yell and cry of fear, 

Ita bower the roving Indian ihunfl 
When belted for the chase of deer. 

Man seldom is intnider there. 
And Ughtly near the partridge treads, 

While breathing fragrance cm the air 
Frail wood-plants lift their nodding heads. 

Linked with the fair, enchanting scene 
Sad legend of the past he knows, 

And with a deeply troubled mien 
Wild, watchful look around he throws : 

As if fell murder's purple stain, 
Wind, sun and shower had failed to dim, 

And the pale phantoms of the slain, 
Through leaves, were looking forth on him. 

Oloom to thy fairest nook, oh, earth ! 

Dark deed of evil can impart— 
An awe that stills the lip of mirth. 

And sends a coldness to the heart. 

Wa-noo-sah was a chieftain's child, 
And sweetest flower of womanhood 

That ever grew, untaught and wild, 
Within the green-roofed, mossy wood. 

A saitor, hated by her sire. 

Had seen, till night's chill gloom was gone, 
And moraing tipped the hills with fire, 

Love's torch in her bark lodge bum on.t 

Cheered by this token dear, a plan 

The daring Tusearora laid. 
Regardless of parental ban. 

To bear away his dark-eyed maid. 

Thus spoke he, in a fatal hour. 
To her he loved, in whisper low— 

" When dew is on the fainting flower 
I will be near with steed and bow." 

" The home that waits us far away 
Is girt by greener woods than these ; 

There hath the moon a softer ray. 
And clearer notes have bird and breeze." 




My father, an old pioneer, has often seen the red man 
move slowly round it, with solemn look and suspended 
breath. This famous rock, a few yeara after setttlemeat, 
to the regret of poet and antiquary, was blasted, and the 
massive fragments converted into mill-stones. 

t In conducting a courtship, the Seneca lover visits the 
cabin of the maiden after she has retired to rest, and 
places the burning torch of bark, previously prepared, on 
the hearth-stone. If she rises and extinguishes it the 
offer of marriage is rejected ; but if it is aUowed to bom 
on he returns home an accepted waitoi. 



He won the msid's consent to fly 
When gone was sunlight's parting amik, 

But little thought an evil eye 
On him kept earnest watch the while. 

When she beheld the day depart, 
While dim with shade the landscape grew, 

Wa-noo-sah, with a fluttering heart, 
Counted the momente as they flew. 

A distant hoof-tramp on the sward 
The listener heard at last, and found 

For vigil lone a rich reward 
In that long-wished for, welcomB soond. 

Load, and more loud that hoof-tramp nuf , 
Then paused a horseman in his net :— 

The maid behind him lightly sprang, 
And on he rode at fearful pace. 

« My sire to find his Singing-Bird 
In vain will scour the wood and dell, 

When oomes the morrow"— not a word 
In answer from that horseman fell. 

Though small of frame, his thlck-maned iteed 
Up stony hill, through coppice toiled, 

Nor flagged his wiry limbs in speed 
When swampy loam each fetloek soiled. 

The rising moon began to shed 
A glimmering light on wave and wold, 

When reached a thicket, dim and dresd, 
Deep in the forest green and old. 

Then did his course that horseman stay, 

And pointing to the forest floor. 
On which a fallen wanior lay, 

" Dismount !" exclaimed-" your ride ii o'er!" 

Cry long and loud Wa-noo-ssh laised, 

Then fell as if by arrow shot; 
One instant her stem father gazed, 

And galloped wildly from the spot. 

Two ghastly skeletons, when came 

The sad moon of the falling leaf, 
A hunter on the trail of game 

Found, and his heart was touched with grief. 

He hollowed for the bones a grave. 
And earth above them gently piled. 

Then for the beautiful and brave 
Sang a low dirge, with gesture wild. 

A mighty tribe, with groans and tears, 
Rolled a huge rock the mound above, 

To mark where slept, in other years, 
The victims of unhappy love. 

Thenceforth it was a haunted place. 
And deeply worn that rock around, 

By children of the hunter race. 
In passing, was the solid ground :— 

Each walking, with suspended breath. 
Heard spirit-voices in the breeze, 

While shadows from the realm of death 
Glided among the whispetiiv tress. 
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'< * Til a leiaoB yon ihoald heed~ 

Try, try again ; 
If at last yoa would meceed— 

Try, try again." 

Sano the little Laurie Ainslie, as, interrupting herself 
in her song, she jumped up from the low ottoman 
upon which she had been seated, and ran lightly to 
her mother sitting near the window. 

<* Only see, my darling mother, how nicely I have 
sewed this. Ah ! you may turn it over, all is safe 
this time. Not one pucker—not oTie false stitch ! 
Now, mother, have yon not some hopes of me? 
Praise me, I beg you ; for I am dying for a few 
words from your lips." 

'* You will not give me a chance to slip in a word 
edge-ways, chatter-box,'' laughed her mother. " But 
I will say, your piece of work looks very nice for a 
little seamstress of twelve. It is essentially neces- 
sary that every woman should learn to sew ; and 
* what is worth doing at a//, is worth doing well.' " 

" Thank you, mother ; let me kiss you for that. 
And now you must not forget the promise you made 
me. See!" and she held back the curtains from 
the window, ** only see how beautifully fast the snow 
is falling. Old Mother Goose is picking her chickens 
finely this aflemoon ; and there will certainly be no 
papa to-night. This is the very time, mother, for — 
but look how sweetly little Eddy is sleeping in his 
crib ! Dear, dear baby !" and she kissed his chubby 
hand, extended on the coverlet. 

" Don't wake him, Laurie, but bring me my knit- 
ting-basket, and I will tell you a story. But what 
must it be about?" 

*' Something about yourself, I hope. Do you know, 
mother, I had rather hear about yourself and papa 
than any other persons in the world. So please 
think about something concerning your young days 
to tell me." 

" I have told you, I believe, every thing I can re- 
collect about myself ; but as it is a reward for careful 
and neat sewing, I will tell you a story about a 
seamstress, who lived with my mother, when I was 
a child." 

" Oh ! that will be delightful. Here, mother, put 
your feet on my ottcHuan, I have plenty of room ; 
and now you are so nicely fixed, you can begin at 
once.'» 

« Well, once upon a time," said Mrs. Ainslie, 
smiling. 

" Oh, mother, you are doing that to tease me, when 
you do n't wish to tell it good. Do n't begin—* onw 
upon a time ." '* 

<< Ah ! I see my little daughter is out-growing that 
pretty commencement to my nursery stories. I shall 
soon have you criticising my manner albo. Well, to 
commence anew. My mother, whose health was 



very delicate, was obliged, from that circumstance, 
to keep a seamstress to do all the making and mend- 
ing incidental to a family of which I was the eldest 
daughter. By the way, I may as well add, in 
speaking of myself, that it seemed from my earliest 
childhood, that I was wedded to books, and above 
all other books, were novels. My mother allowed 
me to read whatever I wished ; trusting to her own 
excellent precept and example to counteract what- 
ever of evil tendency they might inculcate. This I 
mention as a warning to you; for my passion for 
that kind of reading prevented me from employing 
what leisure time I had in learning to sew, and other 
useful employments, which might be of service to 
me in time to come. A piece of work like that 
which you have executed this aAemoon so aeatly, 
would have seemed as impossible to me, as the 
most difficult of the problems of Euclid. 

" About this time, there came as seamstress for 
my mother, the prettiest, most gentle, and most 
lady-like young person I ever met with. I was 
about your age when she came ; and my heart was 
taken instantly captive by the dove-eyed Susie Lee— 
for so she was named. She lived with us as one of 
our family ; going home once a month to see her 
widowed mother, who lived five miles from our re- 
sidence. Everybody's good opinion seemed won by 
her gentleness as well as mine — for a sweet creature 
was Susie Lee, and one who had undoubtedly seen 
trouble. Sometimes I would be sitting in the room, 
reading, when she was employed at her work, and 
I would be startled at the sobbing sigh which often 
escaped her lips. 

" One day I had been reading a story, in which 
the heroine was, to use a common expression, ' in a 
peek of trouble' about a lover, to whom her father 
was much opposed. At last love conquered ; and I 
closed the book with the expression, uttered aloud, 
of * How glad I am she married him !' 

" * Who, Miss Laurie ?' said Susie Lee. 

<< * A young gentleman and lady, about whom I 
have been reading. But let me tell you all the story.' 
And I accordingly, in my child-like language, gave 
her the substance of the tale. Susie's head, as I 
spoke of the young girl's grief, bent lower, and still 
more low over her sewing. Finally, as I brought 
my narrative to a close, by the question, * Would n't 
you have acted as she did, Susie, if you loved any 
one?* 

^* She lifted her face, and I was surprised to see 
the mild eyes full of tears, and the generally pale face 
now flushed and stained by^the drops which had 
been falling plenteously. 

«**What is the matter?' questioned I, sympa- 
thizingly ; my own eyes filling at her apparent grief. 
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" < Nothing— nothing now. Forget that I have 
been fooliBh enough to cry, for I was only low- 
spirited. You asked me what I would do if I loved 
any one, as the lady you were speaking of? I should 
not act as she did, my dear child ; for the first duty, 
after our love and obedience to God, is that to our 
parents. No man truly loves a girl if he wishes her 
to act in disobedience to their commands. No, no— 
never !' she spoke lower and more agitated, as if 
communing with her own heart— ' impossible to 
love her, and yet try and make her act in direct con- 
tradiction to her Maker's will. It it hard to do 
what is right in this world ; very, very hard, when 
one's ov» heart IB pleading and urging you oo to 
disobey. But then the Father will strengthen the 
weak ones, who know their frailty, and will call on 
him.* 

" Her face was like the face of an angel in its ex- 
pression, as she finished her communings, as I may 
term them, by an upward glance, full of hope, yet 
humble. Child as I was I watched her ; for this 
show of feeling from the meek seamstress was in- 
teresting to me. But, except the trembling of her 
fingers, as she threaded her needle, or arranged her 
work, she gave no further evidence of it. 

''April, that month which always reminded me 
of childhood, with its sunny smiles and tears, had 
come ; and my mother, always indulgent in every 
way, had promised that I should accompany Susie 
Lee home the next time she paid a visit to her 
mother. The Friday— the day of our promised visit 
— was looked forward to by me with all the glad an- 
ticipation with which a child ever dreams of some- 
thing new. The carriage was to convey us there ; 
and, moreover, my entreaties and Susie's own good 
deeds had obtained a week's holyday for our visit— 
a whole week, think of that. Even her rather sad 
face became almost gladsome at the prospect As 
for myself, I bounded here and there over the house 
till I am sure my poor mother congratulated herself 
when I was gone. 

" We rode oo chatting, or rather, I questioning and 
my companion answering and describing, till we 
arrived within a mile of the village, or the remnant 
of what had once been a village. I proposed to 
Susie to get out and walk to her mother's. Accord- 
ingly, out we got ; and I began scampering along like 
something wild, for the mild, clear atmosphere ap- 
peared to have infected every thing with a spirit of 
frolick and joy. Light fleecy clouds were in the 
blue expanse ; and on the still evening air came the 
delicious perfume of the crab-apple, yellow-jessa- 
mine, coral honey-suckle, and numerous other odors, 
all mingling together and pervading our senses with 
their exqusite aroma. Soon we came into the village, 
which, like another Talmud of the desert, was 
thickly spread with its ruins, dismantled cottages, 
with here and there an old chimney showed where 
families had once dwelt, who were now, perhaps, 
resting in the cold and silent tomb, or had, with the 
spirit of migration, mc^ed oflf to the far-distant West, 
that El Dorado of our many day-dreams. Many 
other houses were there closed ; and some five or 



six were alone tenanted, if one might judge from the 
smoke which * so gracefully curled' up into the now 
purpling vault of heaven. 

" < Are we most at your home, Susie V 

<< * Yes. Do you see that little white house, with 
the garden in front? Well, that is it. Drive there. 
Uncle John, and put' down my trunk and Blias 
I^aurie's band-box, and tell my mother we are dose 
behind.' 

**The last house on the one street was Mrs. 
Lee's— and we quickened our pace as we drew 
nearer to the end of our journey. The remembrance 
of that simple visit is as fresh in my memory now as 
if it chanced but yesterday. 

" We passed through the little garden, in which 
grew some simple flowers, such as roses, crocus, 
etc. Susie sprung eagerly forward to embrace her 
mother, who was standing in the door-way to wel- 
come us. How she must have loved that old mother, 
for her face was beautiful with its tender expression. 
Mrs. Lee was a neat body, tall and straight, and 
dressed tidily in a purple calico gown, and thin muslin 
cap. She shook my hand warmly as she invited me 
in. In the centre of the room stood the round-table, 
already spread, with its snow-white doth, blue 
plates, and brightly flowered tea-tray. 

" ' I thought, Susie, that you and the little Miss 
might be hungry after your ride — and so I got tea 
ready. After you have rested a bit, ait iqp to the 
table and eat.' 

"And whilst the old lady stirred about actively, 
finishing her hospitable arrangements, I glanced 
around. The fioor was as white as soap and labor 
could ever get boards ; and the room, though poorly 
furnished, certainly had the charm of neatness. On 
one side of the apartment was an old-fashioned ma- 
hogany table, black with age, and whose legalodced 
so thin as to render it doubtful how long they would 
be able to support the body. Around the room were 
ranged a half-doien of chairs, gorgeous in flowers, 
and gilt, as when first brought from the cabinet-shop ; 
and before the fire a large and comfortable-looking 
rocking-chair, with a cane-seat, and which Mrs. 
Lee afterward told me was a present from Susie. A 
piece of home-made carpeting served aa a hearth- 
rug ; and burning on the newly painted hearth was a 
cosy fire, before which, to keep warm, was the 
cunning-looking little black tea-pot, and two 
covered plates. On the mantle-shelf were brightly 
burnished brass candlesticks, and a little flower-pot, 
filled with spring's early blossoms. A large family 
Bible lay on the table, above which hung the profiles 
of the family, in small gilt frames. 

" ' Come, sit up. Miss Laurie, to our plain fare. 
Susie, take that seat, and help the young lady to a 
piece of ham, if she will choose a bit.' 

"What a delicious little supper that was! I am 
sure I never enjoyed such another one — ^for I was 
very hungry, and every thing looked so dean and 
inviting. Mrs. Lee, too, was so hospitably pressing, 
which, as every one knows, is pleasant to a child ; 
and, for the first time, also, I drank real tea, not hot 
water. 
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« ' Take another bit of this toast, 't is so thin, yon 
can eat more than one slice. You will not? Then, 
Susie, hand that plate of cake, and saucer of pre- 
serves ; you most try them.' 

" I know that ail these details, simple though they 
be, are pleasing to you, my daughter ; but any one 
else would be heartily tired by this time. I learned 
firom the conversation between mother and daughter, 
that Mrs. Lee had a son called John, at that time at 
sea ; and 'twas through him, aided by Susie's simple 
earnings, that she derived her support. The little 
house in which she lived also belonged to her ; and she 
concluded, raising her eyes in thankfulness, ' I am sure 
1 ought to be grateful to God for his many blessings. 
I owe no body ; and though I am not rich, yet I have 
health, and two of the best children on earth. Yes, 
Miss Laurie, that child washing up the tea-things, I 
will say, even before her face, is the best daughter 
in the world. I could not tell, and if I did, you would 
hardly be able to understand, all that she has done 
for me. May Heaven bless her ! ' 

<' The tea equipage being washed and put away, 
and^Mrs. Lee having retired to the kitchen— an ad- 
joining rooffir-to smoke her pipe, Susie and I seated 
ourselves on the door-steps, as it was twilight, and 
the room warm from the fire. 

" ' Good evening, Mibs Susie,' said a young man, 
who stood on the outside of the gate. ' I saw you 
go by, and so I thought I would call to inquire how 
you were getting on.' 

<* This salutation was most oommonplace, as 
well as Susie Lee's answer; but yet the voice of the 
young man was agitated, and my companion visibly 
trembling and blushing as she replied. 

<< * I have not heard from yon, or of you scaroely,' 
continued he, * for the last two months. Was this 
right, Susie ? Was this doing as you would be done 
by ? God knows that w have had no quarrel ; and 
yet I must suffer all. Yes, I will repeat it, all; for 
yon sorely never loved me, to treat me in this 



" ' How unkind of you, Robert, to speak thus. 
Never loved you ! You «n«n,' continued she, speak- 
ing indignantly, ' can never understand U9 thoroughly. 
It is jfou that never really loved «t«, or you would 
not reproach me for doiog my duty, but would en- 
courage me. Oh, Robert—' 

** She had advanced to the gate, and seemed, in 
her grief, to be foigetfiil of my presence, and thus I 
listened to a rwL love scene. 

** < Why do you drive me then to it, after all that 
we have been to each other for the last two years. 
You are a free woman, as I am a/rM man ; and will 
you let the quarrel of two old women part U9 for 
lile? You have never had cause to find fault with 
«M ; and, but for some meddling fool, who had to re- 
peat to you and your mother what mine uttered in a 
moment of anger, all this had never happened. But 
I can stand it no longer. I have followed your foot- 
steps for the last six months, though uncheered by 
you, and frowned on by your mother, content to steal 
like a thief in the dark round your house, so I could 
but catch a glimpse of you, or a chance word from 



your lips. And then you left here ; and my life has 
had no comfort since. But, as I said, I cannot stand 
this any longer; and I have determined that you 
shall decide for me to-night. Now, Susie, if you 
tv€T loved me, or do nowy listen to my proposal. 
Marry me at once, dear Susie, and the old people 
will be obliged to make it up. Do not answer now, 
but take till to-morrow to think of it.' 

<' ^\do\tm you, Robert; that yon well know, 
though you talk as you do. But my answer will be 
to-morrow as it is now-— as it will matr be. I cannot 
marry you without the consent of your mother and 
my own. Let us wait patiently and lovingly, and 
God will yet bring it right.' 

** ' No, 'tis no use for me to wait any longer. I 
am losing the best years of my life in this hoping, 
doubting state. I had better, a long sight, be dead 
at once. Well, you will not marry me, you say. 
Then here 's for the sea— and may I never see this 
cursed place again. €h)od bye !' and the excited 
young man held out his hand to her. 

"Meekly she took it; but her feelings overcame 
her self-command, and she laid her weeping face 
upon it, whilst her heart-anguish wrung forth the cry 
of <0h, Robert!' The young man was softened; 
his voice trembled, and he passed the other hand 
across his eyes, as he said, 

" * Then consent, Snsie. Why will you make 
yourself and me both miserable ?' 

" * No, Robert— my answer is still the same ; and 
though, if you will go my heart must break, still, if 
I cannot induce you to stay without swerving from 
my duty, then I must say, farewell ! and may God 
help us both!' 

*' At this moment Mrs. Lee came to the door, and 
the young man turned off. Susie, weeping, passed 
her mother and myself, and went up stairs, and from 
thence we could hear her convulsive sobs. 

" * Poor thing ! poor thing!' said her mother, as 
she rocked to and fro. ' 'T will be the death of her 
yet, I am sure.' She questioned me closely about 
all that I had heard. I told her, and begged her to 
comfort Susie, by granting her consent. 

" * No, my child, she is seeking comfort from One 
who can give it to her better than I can. Most gladly 
would I give my consent if that would insuro hcnr 
happiness; but 'tis not mine she needs, 'tis hU 
mother's, who not only withholds it, but utters harsh 
words against my daughter. Of course, she wUl 
not %o into any one's family against their will; for 
Susie Lee, though poor, is as well bom and well 
raised as the next one's child. Mrs. Murray, Robert's 
mother, is as good-conditioned a woman as you would 
meet any where ; but some wretch has been poisoning 
her mind against Susie ; and we cannot come to an 
understanding. When it first took place I advised my 
child to run over to Mrs. Murray, and ask her, up 
and down, what she had heard. She did so ; but 
Mrs. Murray would give her no satisfaction, but 
insulted her. Since then we have had no intwcourse 
at all ; and I hear she says she would rather see 
Robert a corpse in her house, than to marry my 
child. Robert, poor fellow ! will keep hanging about 
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when Suiie is here ; but I give him no encourage- 
ment. But it will all come out one of these daya, 
mind my word, who ia to blame.' 

" I have told yon, my daughter, that I was na- 
turally romantic, and that novel-reading had in- 
creased this tendency. As I lay aMrake that night, 
and listened to her sighs— for she slept in bed with 
her mother, and shared the same chamber as myself 
—I resolved to act the part of a heroine, and to 
smooth the path of Sosie Lee's true love. And with 
this resolution I sunk into a sweet slumber. 

".The morning sun, beaming on my eyes, through 
the undraped windows, awakened me. The first 
object that my eyes fell upon was the still paler, and 
more sad-looking face of Susie Lee, as she sat near 
the window sewing. When she found that I was 
regarding her, she endeavored to smile and speak 
cheerfully. My heroic resolutions still continued in 
full force ; and, so after breakfast, whilst the old lady 
was engaged in her household duties, and her daugh- 
ter arranging the room up stairs, I took my bonnet 
and slipped out on my proposed jaunt. 

" I inquired the way to Mrs. Murray's. A white- 
headed, dirty-faced little fellow, who was rolling in 
the sunshine and scratching with his naked toes in 
the dirt, jumped up, and very willingly agreed to 
show me. On I started, with a courageous heart, 
after my dirty little guide. When I arrived at the 
house, and had knocked, I found my courage, like 
Bob Acres', ' ooiing out.' It was by far, the most 
respectable looking mansion in the village, and 
every thing around showed that the owners were in 
comfortable circumstances. 

" I heard a quick step in the passage— a moment 
--and an old lady, with an open, pleasant counte- 
nance, came to the door. How my heart beat as she 
said 'Good morning,' and glanced at me inquiringly. 
But, she looked so fat and good-humored, that I took 
* heart of grace,' and when she asked me with a 
smile — 'What do you wish, my little daughter?' 

" ' I wish to see Mrs. Murray, ma'am,' I stam- 
mered out; and again my little heart went pit-a-pat, 
for I knew not what to say next. 

** ' I am Mrs. Murray, my dear. Come in, and 
tell me your business, for 't is as cheap sitting as 
standing. Come in' — as she opened another door, 
and ushered me into a neat little room nicely fur- 
nished, and looking as bright as a new pin. 

" * Now, tell me what you wish?' 

" ' You must not get angry with me, Mrs. Murray, 
but I must tell you about Susie Lee. She sews for 
my mother, and is so good and so gentle that we all 
love her, at home, very much. Mother allowed me 
to come with her, and I am to stay a week ; and 
although she always looks sad, as if in trouble, we 
never heard her complain ; but I thought 't was be- 
cause she was poor, and was obliged to sew for her 
living, and was forced to leave her mother and stay 
among strangers. But, I found out myself last night 
what caused her sad looks. Do listen, and do n't get 
angry now, please ma'am,' said I, approaching her, 
for I noticed an ominous firown and a portentous 
pucker of the mouth. 



*"Why, bless me, child! but you are mighty 
young to talk about auch matters. Did the girl or 
her mother send you?' 

** ' Neither, Mrs. Murray,' said I, proudly and 
boldly, for I was indignant. < I tell you that I both 
saw and heard myself. And, last night, when she 
sobbed, and prayed to God so earnestly for help to 
do her duty— and that when she thought we did not 
hear her— I determined to come and tell you ; for I 
had heard Mrs. Lee say you were a good woman, but 
that some mischief-maker had set you against 
Susie.' 

*' * Did she really say that?* asked Mra. Murray. 
' Well ! 1 must say, it was neighborly and Christian- 
like after what has passed. Perhaps I have been 
too hasty. And the poor girl herself, I always loved, 
with her nice, tidy, affectionate ways. My boy, too, 
has never been like himself since this trouble began. 
Tell me all about it, my dear, I will promise to 
listen.' 

" And I did tell all, exactly as it occurred. The 
best orator surely could not have received a greater 
compliment than myself when I finished, for Mrs. 
Murray, with tears streaming from her eyes, amid : 

"'Bless your pretty little mouth! I muat kiss 
you, for you speak like an angel. And you will be 
blessed, my child, depend on it, for God himself 
says : " Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God." Wait, till I change 
my cap, and I will round with you to Widow Lee'», 
and it shall not be my fault if we do n't make every 
thing straight between our families.' Mrs. Murray 
brought me a plate of nice cake to refiresh myself 
whilst she completed her toilette. 

" What a glad heart and light step had I, as I 
walked through the village beside Mrs. Murray. I 
knocked at Mrs. Lee's door, which was opened by 
Susie, whose pale cheeks became beautifidly crim- 
soned as she saw my companion. 

" 'Foigive me, Susie,' said Mrs. Murrey, as she 
held out her hand. Susie Lee extended her hand 
most readily, but tears choked the words she at- 
tempted to utter. Mrs. Murray embraced her, and 
then turning to Mrs. Lee, who had risen, said : ' For- 
give me also, old neighbor, and let me explain it all. 
I am sure you will not blame me so much.' 

" It is not needful, my dear, to enter into this ex- 
planation; at least, as it was given by Mrs. Murray, 
for I assure you it was a lengthy one. McHe than 
one pipe-full of tobacco was smoked during their 
chat. I hated the smell of tobacco, but I inhaled it 
with considerable gusto that morning, for it seemed 
to me that all the angry feelings wefe smoothed off 
by it, and I began to imagine that I could see preju- 
dices and objections, in tangible form, whirling and 
curling as the smoke ascended, till, like it, they van- 
ished into thin air. I must tell you, however, that 
mischief-making tongues had been busy with these 
loving hearts. A girl, not much older than Susie, 
whom it was believed had a fancy for Robert, had 
whispered to the old lady, his mother, many a 
speech as if from her future daughter-in-law; Mn. 
Murrey, not being blessed with the patience of ]}ob, 
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retunied them with interest, and proceeded to active 
meunres, such as had caused the sorrow of those 
yooDg and attached hearts. 

" 'Good bye, Susie. I will send Robert here as 
soon as I get home,' said Mrs. Marray, to the smil- 
ing, blushing girl, as she parted with her. < You 
two most make it all up between you, and make 
haste, too, and come home to us, for that will keep 
mischief from brewing again.' 

" Let me say to you here, my Laurie," said Mrs. 
Ainslie, " always avoid the gossips as you would a 
snake, for they are quite as dangerous. 

** And now but little remains to be told. I stayed 
the week ; the old lady amusing me with tales of her 



own young days. Susie and Robert, though very 
grateful, had their time fully taken up with each 
other. Sosie returned with me, but she gave notice 
to my mother of her marriage. My kind parents, 
when I had told them of my share in the romance, 
kissed and praised me, and allowed me to purchase 
presents for Susie Lee's marriage corbeilU, I was 
at the wedding, and aAerward used often to go to see 
them, and I never beheld a more loving couple, or a 
family that enjoyed more domestic peace. 

** And now, love, if you will be as good a daughter 
to me as Susie Lee was to her mother, I shall not 
think my time lost in having told her love story." 



"A DEAD DOUGLAS WINS THE FIELD." 



BT MBS. JVLU. C. X. DOBa. 



PaovDLT waved the Eog Uah baaaar 
SeothuMl'i hills and vales among ; 

la the glen and on the moontain 
Lond and clear the war*cry rung. 

Tme heart! answered to the summons; 

Forth the stalwort warriors rsme 
And an every spirit-altar 

Brightly glowed the battle aame. 

Forth they came from cot and hamlet. 
Forth they came from lordly hall ; 

Highland chief, and sturdy vassal, 
QaieUy at their leader's call ; 

And aroand braye Douglas rallying. 
Swore they 'd conqaer, or they 'd die ! 

Scotia's sons would yet be freemen, 
Or they 'd perish gloriously ! 

Proudly waved old England's banner 

O'er a stormy battle-field. 
And beneath the lurid sunbeams 

Glittered sword, and spear, and shield. 

List ye to the noise and clamor ! 

Hark ! how steel doth ring on steel ! 
Hear the sullen tramp of war-horse, 

And the trumpet's thrilling peal ! 

With impetuous speed advancing, 

On the English lancers rush- 
Soon from many a Highland bosom 
Doth the life-blood warmly gush ! 

Wilder, fiercer grows the conflict ! 

Ha ! brave Scots, why falter ye t 
Douglas falls— upon the greensward 

Faint and dying lieth he ! 

Round him do the chienalns gather. 

Gazing mournfully on him; 
Quelled is every haughty spirit, 

And each flashing eye is dim. 

But a smile lights up his features— 
A faim flash steals o'sr his biow— 



Eagerly he gaaes round him. 
And his voice is clear though low^ 

" Know ye not tradition tells us 
A dead Douglas trtKj tJuJUld f 

Even when a Douglss dieth 
Doth the haughtiest foeman yield ! 

" Onward, then, for Truth and Scotland ! 

Onward, warriors ! PaU not now— 
Lo ! the pledge of victory 's given, 

'T is the death-damp on my brow 1 

" Onward ! here no longer tarry, 

I mutt die, so speed ye on !" 
Now his voice is hushed forever. 

And breve Douglas' work is done. 

On they press— their trusty broadswords 
Grasping in each sturdy hand ; 

And the dauntless Englldi Lion 
Quails before that valiant band. 

Now the Scottish banner waveth 
Proudly o'er that battle plain; 

And the foeman's ensign droopeth. 
Like a pall, o'er hosts of slain ! 

Martyr ! thou whose life-stream ebbeth 

Fast and silently away, 
'Neath the wrongs that press upon thee 

Heavily by night and day ; 

Thou who for the truth art dying, 
With thy mission half revealed. 

Fear thou not! thy cause will triumph— 
" A dead Douglas wins the field !" 

Ye who o'er a champion fallen 
Bend with bitter, burning tears, 

Trembling for the distant future, 
And oppressed by doubts and fears, 

Know ye not in self«reliance 
Untold strength may lie concealed T 

Press ye on! and shrink not ever-* 
« A dead Douglas wins the field !" 
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BT VKV, I. H. DAHFOXTH. 



In the history of nttions, especially of free repab- 
lics, there are names which acquire a kind of politi- 
cal sanctity. The public mind venerates them— the 
public heart beats with a warm pulsation of grati- 
tude for the services of those who bore them. If 
with great intellectual ability there is blended amia- 
bleness of temper ; if along with vigorous reasoning 
powers there be a certain winning gentleness of na- 
ture, a most grateful impression is made upon the 
observant mind. Such a personage was Judge Mar- 
shall. Virginia can boast of many gifted, and not a 
few illustrious sons. Not the least among them was 
Mabshall. The particular sphere of action which 
he chose when entering public life did not admit of 
thoee brilliant exploits which, as in the case of the 
successful warrior, strike the public imagination and 
dazzle the popular eye. He rather selected a labo- 
rious profession, in the practice of which the few 
^ become preeminent, while the many do not rise 
above mediocrity. It was not his destiny, like that 
of SooTT, to chain victory after victory to his march, 
and thus to win swords and medals, but peace hath 
her victories, too, and there are civic wreaths for 
the serene brow o{ the advocate and the jurist, as 
imperishable as any that ever adorned the brow of 
the conqueror. Nor is the stain of blood upon them. 
The tears of the mourner have not wet them. If 
the early enthusiasm of John Marshall, fed by that 
love of applause so common to youthful minds, 
prompted him to turn an ambitious eye to the field 
of danger and glory, those aspirations were repressed 
by a providential influence that led him into those 
walks through which he was predestined to pass to 
a point of elevation on which the whole country 
should contemplate him as the ornament and glory 
of her jurisprudence. If genius may seem to some 
minds to be invested with a dignity superior to that 
which appertains to industry, the example of Mar- 
shall would disprove its claim to that distinction. 
That he possessed genius is not to be denied. It sat 
enthroned in that small, dark eye, brilliant as a "gem 
of purest ray serene," reflecting the holy light of 
heaven, but it was only the impulsive power to that 
intellect which, incessantly toiling in the mines of 
the law, conducted him to those profound discove- 
ries that gave him so exalted a fame, and inspired 
such confidence in his legal decisions. His was a 
thinking, industrious mind. It must have been so, 
for it did not suit his mode of professional, and es- 
pecially of judicial action, to quote extensively from 
books. To an ornate style, to rhetorical excellence 
he^did not pretend— his Life of Washington suflS- 
ciently proves this. Nor, as may truly be affirmed 
of Wirt, was he a model of the graces of elocution. 
His voice was too weak, his physical powers too 
feeble for efibrts in this department. He never 
seems to have cultivated the imaginative powers, 



because in them are found none of the elements of 
demonstration. Abstract principles were his de- 
light, yet not abstract in the sense of being inappli- 
cable to the aflfairs of human life, to cases actually 
occurring in the process of the administration of jus- 
tice. For discussing the relations and dependences 
of various truths he had a natural aptitude. His 
mind steadily penetrated all their complications. It 
was rather synthetic than analytic. I do not mean 
that it could not easily resolve a compound subject 
into its original elements, but that it preferred broad 
and comprehensive structures, where principle would 
rise on principle in beautiful proportion and inde- 
structible fimmess. Facts weighed with him as they 
afforded the means of deducing those principles 
which were vital and important. A succession of 
facts in the history of our country, especially as con- 
nected with her progressive settlement, giving rise 
to disputed claims, which were brought before the 
supreme tribunal for final adjudication, created the 
necessity of extensive reasonings and well-consider- 
ed decisions, involving the interests not only of mul- 
titudes of individuals, but of rising states. Through 
many years of toil did the patient mind of the chief- 
justice investigate these subjects, and apply to them 
those great principles of law which are as immuta- 
ble as the throne of justice itself. The dignity of 
law, the claims of justice, the sanctity of charters, 
the faith of treaties, and the rights of the people 
were all nobly vindicated in the lucid arguments and 
comprehensive judgments of the illustrious tribunal 
over which he presided, and of which he was not 
only chief justice, but the chief ornament. We have 
often looked with veneration on that distinguished 
array of judges, Marshall in the midst, on either 
side Stost, Thomfsom, McLean, Baldwin, Bak- 
BouB, nearly all gone to take their place with the 
humblest before a higher tribunal to which alone 
could any appeal lie from their own. 

Story lived to compose an eloquent eulogy on his judi- 
cial associate, in which with great sincerity he as- 
cribes to him more virtues and fewer faults than com- 
monly fall to the lot of humanity. His advantages for 
knowing the very interior of his life were peculiar, 
so frequent is the personal intimacy of the judges. 
During the court term they seem separated from the 
rest of the world, constituting a conclave by them- 
selves. Story declares that his was " a fame found- 
ed on public and private virtue." He was a man of 
a quiet, thoughtful turn of mind, free from all those 
extravagances which not seldom deform even genius 
itself; looking at the objects of human pursuit 
through a fair and honest medium ; never seeking by 
small arts to attract admiration to himself; not even 
expecting the full measure of that homage which 
men were naturally inclined td render to so pure and 
eminent a character, but rather disposed to esteem 
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otlieni better than himself. The grace of modesty 
pervaded his whole demeanor, the measure of it 
eeeming to be proportioned to the real worth of the 
man. This quality was in fair keeping with that 
other characteristic, as extraordinary as the very 
eminence of the judge, which is stated by Story : 
** During a most intimate friendship of many, many 
years, I never upon any occasion was able to detect 
the slightest tincture of personal vanity." In him, 
however, the love of fame might have existed, as it 
does in all human breasts, it was not that irregular 
and dangerous passion which absorbs all other pas- 
sions, and even principles and virtues, becoming 
predominant over the hopes, and independent of the 
haiqpiness of our fellow beings. It was softened by 
the benevolence, guided by the wisdom, and restrain- 
ed by the integrity of the man. It was dedicated to 
the service and glory of his country. There was in 
his character and habits a 8elf-sacri£cittg disinterest- 
edness, worthy the imitation of the youth of our 
country. " Meet with him in a stage-coach, as a 
stranger, and travel with him a whole day, and you 
would only be struck with his readiness to minister 
to the accommodations of others, and his anxiety to 
appropriate the least to himself. Be with him, the 
unknown guest at an inn, and he seemed adjusted to 
the very scene, partaking of the warm welcome of 
its comforts whenever found, and if not found, re- 
signing himself without complaint to its meanest 
arrangements." That, we take to be an exemplifi- 
cation of the high resolve, the noble and well-earned 
lesson of a great mind : ** I have learned in whatso- 
ever sUte I am therewith to be content." This is 
the true secret of happiness, the charm of this 



checkered life. A man with such a spirit is the re- 
gent of external circumstances. 

But however exalted the official sphere, however 
select the occasional society in which Mabshau. 
moved, his warmest affections clustered around the 
home circle. Domestic life had strong and enduring 
attractions for him. He loved the associations of 
home, was assiduously devoted to his wife, fondly 
attached to his children. There did he give full play 
to all the gentle and all the joyous emotions so apt 
to be kindled in the domestic circle. Even the 
sports of childhood diversified the tranquil tenor of 
his life. 

The judge was not curious in matters of dress. 
The most nicely-cut garments could not well be ad- 
justed to his tall and almost fieshless form. Even 
the judicial robe which he wore in official houn 
could scarcely be made to appear graceftd on his 
person, except when in a sitting attitude. His steps 
were long and ungainly, but who thought of that 
when looking upon his fine countenance, in which 
were blended dignity, suavity, benevolence and 
penetration. 

It happened to the writer to be walking one sunny 

afternoon in the cemetery at Richmond, wnen he 

found himself by the grave of Marbhall, which is 

covered with a stone tablet bearing this inscription : 

"JOHN MARSIULL, 

Son of Thomas and Mary Manhall, 

Was bom the 24th September, 1755. 

Intermarried with Mary Willis Ambler, 

the dd January, 1783. 

Departed this Life 

the 6tlL day of July, 1835." 



PLEASANT WORDS. 

Pleasant words are as an honey-comb, sweet to the aoul, and health to the bones. PxovxxBs, xvi. 24. 



Many tratha the Wiae Man gives 

To his aona and daughtera, 
Uaeful, pare, and strong, and bright, 

Aa atreama of living watera ;• 
Bat one I chooae from all the rest. 
And call it now the very beat. 
Pleaaant worda, he aaya, ore like 

A comb of fragrant honey, 
The aavinga-bank of thriving beea, 

Whoae cella contain their money. 
Where they, in little apace, lay np 
The gaina of many a flowery cup. 
" Sweet to the aoul"— they genUy aoothe 

In daya of bitter angaiah ; 
*' Health to the bonea"— they cheer the aick. 

And lift the heada that langaiah ; 
And prove, in every atate and mood, 
A quiet way of doing good. 

Let aa, then, aak God to plant 

In ua hie flowera of beanty. 
And teach oa to watch over them 

With humble, patient duty. 
Sweet flowera that grace the heart of yonth, 
Love, meekneas, gentkaeas and truth. 
• Prorerbs, zviii. 4. 



For aa honey ia not found 

Where no flowera are blowing, 
So, unleaa within oar hearta 

Love and troth are growing. 
No one on oar lipa will find 
Pleaaant worda, aincere and kind. 

But-Hinlike the fragile flowera, 

Who die aa aoon as ever 
They have given their honey nj^— 

The more that we endeavor 
To lavish kindneaa everywhere, 
The more we atill ahall have to q>are. 

Pleaaant worda ! O let ua auive 

To uae them very often ; 
Other hearta they will delight, 

And our own they '11 aoften ; 
While Ood himaelf will hear above, 
Pleaaant worda of irath and love. 

Pleaaant worda ! The river'a wave 

That ripplea every minute, 
On the ahore we love ao well. 

Hath not each nmaie in it ; 
Nor are the soags of breese or birds 
Half so sweet as pleasant words. cab. mat. 
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HYMN TO THE DEPARTED. 



BT WM. H. IKITH. 



*T 18 the overflowing heart now apeoki to thee, 

Thou dear departed one. Thii heart— all thine, 
Which daily thou didst guide, on bended knee, 

To Faith '■ roost holy shrine. 
For mutual utterance of thy pious love 

In BOul*enraptnring, heart-impaasi<med prayera 
Which thou didst dictate, prompted from abovC) 

This heart now prays in tears. 
God raised thy soul with chariot-haste from earth — 
Our hour of evening prayer gave thee immortal birth. 
To thee, how sweet the visions of that hour ! 

When thou the messengers of Ood didst greet, 
Upborne by pinions of Almighty power 

Jesus, thy life, to meet. 
Around thy spirit golden ladders roee, 
And Heaven's loud anthems pealed thy welcome home, 

Ood gave thy soul repose. 
Bursting at once from Heaven's high-archiog dome, 
What scenes of bliss and glory blessed thy sight, 
Ravished thy sonl— thy cupo'erflowing with delight. 
How can I speak from earth thy soul's release, 
Or tell thy blessedness in realms of peace ; 
Eye hath not seen— ear hath not heard — nor mind 
Of Wring mortal scanned those joys refined. 
Myriads of seraphs there all glorious shine ; 
Ten thousand harps celestial praise the Lamb with thine. 
How must thy soul exult in songs divine ! 
Gazing on past with wonder and surprise- 
On present scenes with ravished heart and eye»^ 
With future mysteries, by harps prophetic told, 
Mingling Redemption's mysteries, of old. 

What joy unspeakable ! 
To sit on thrones, near-by the Great High Priest, 
And banquet freely on perpetual feast. 
Crowned with a coronet, star-like and bright, 

Radiant thyself with light. 
Louder, still louder peal the funeral knell- 
Linger, ye mourners, thronging round her bier — 
Weep, weep, still let the dirge its cadence swell — 
The heart's wild grief must shed lu bitterest tear. 



Night's coldest storm— night's darkest shadows fatt~ 

Lift not the pall 
Till this wild brain— these wandering senses feel 
The balm which messengers invisible reTeal. 
Say not farewell— breathe not that sad adieu — 
Chant ye her welcome to a world all bright- 
Bid rainbows shine— till clouds are ioat in light 
And opening scenes of glory greet onr view. 
Bright- jeweled are the treasures dunbcring here— 
Such gems of wealth untold, 
More precious far than gold-~ 
For as below, so in the spheres above 
Beauty sparkling with love. 
Humility and grace 
Still speed thee on thy Christian race. 
Say not farewell— breathe not a sad adien — 
Stay, sister spirit ! linger in onr view- 
Still charm my soul— still lead my footsteps right, 
My guardian angel, through life's joyless night. 
Thy flowers*— onr flowers— I '11 water with my tears. 

Fit emblems of thyself— how lovely yet how fitail ! 
Oft in bright sunny climes, where Flora rean 

Her goigeous pyramids of flower8,we >ve trod the vale. 
What luxury was ours, to inhale each honied brea^ 

Each pearl-tint, and deep crimson hue to trace- 
Spicy aroma to drink in, ere death 

Withered for aye this fair ephemeral race. 
Often from earth to heaven thy thoughts arose— 
Oft spoke of climes where softest zephyr blows— 
Where amaranthine flowers, all pure, all bright, 
Shall bloom eternally in God's own light. 

Transplanted now above- 
Glorious in Paradise— distil on me thy love 
Around my wakeful sensea— over all my soul- 
Till I have burst the clod— till I have passed the goal. 

• The departed one, Mrs. Caroline C. Smith, daughter 
of the late Dr. John Sen Trescot, of Charleston, 8. C.aiid 
wife of Rev. Wm. H. Smith, of Philadelphia, died sod- 
denly Sept. 10. 1851. Her last words, addressed to her 
husband immediately before her death, were—** Have you 
watered our flowers?" 



I HAVE GAZED ON HER BEAUTY. 



BT XDWAED 1. POBTZA. 



I HAVS gazed on her beauty, 

When dazzllngly bright 
It gleamed o'er the ball-room, 

A meteor of light; 
When her bright brow was wreathed 

With its loveliest smile, 
And her dark glancing eye 

Shot its lightnings the while, 
Enchaining each heart 

With the depths of the spell, 
In those moments of triumph, 

Around her that fell. 
I have gazed on her beauty, 

Too lovely for earth ; 
To her home in the skies 

Her pure spirit sped forth. 
Like the hue of the rose-leaf-— 

When summer's soft breath 



Hath breathed its last sigh 

Round the desolate wreath— 
The bloom of her soft cheek 

Had faded away. 
And fled from her dark eye 

Its wild flashing ray. 
1 have gazed on her beauty. 

Nor knew, till 'twas gone. 
How radiant a star 

O'er our circle had shone. 
When the bright ray grew dim 

That we cherished the most, 
And its light to our circle 

Forever was lost, 
Then burst the deep truth 

Of the voice that declares. 
How man may with angels 

Commune unawares ! 
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BT CHABLXS P. 8BIXA9. 



"Bob! Bob! you must come vrith us to Cali- 
fornja!" exclaimed half a dozen delicate-lookiBg 
young gentlemen, as they encountered one of their 
friends on the street. « 

'' Indeed I will not," answered Bob. 

" B«member, this is your last chance ! We will 
not be here to-morrow to coax you," said one of the 
adventurers. 

•* I am very sorry to part with you all, but really 
I must tell you (I hope for the last time) that I 
can't go." 

" And may we a»k the reason ? You had the fever 
as bad as any of us at first." 

*' Ah ! I have caught a new idea since then," re- 
plied Bob, with a chuckle, expressive of great self- 
ajqprobaticHi. 

" Well, what is it ?" inquired the half-dozen young 
gold- washers in the same voice. They were curious 
to hear what road to fortune could be preferred to 
the one they were about to seek. 

" You will all be secret ? as Hamlet eays." 

"Yes lyes!" 

" I would not have it talked about for the world !" 

" Go on ! honor bright with us always !" 

" Well, then, I am going to marry an heiress." 

" Hurrah !" shouted the weakly young gentlemen, 
with all the energy their weakness would permit. 
"Who is she? Don't be afraid, we will all be as 
silent as the grave !" 

" Pshaw ! you misunderstand me. I do n't know 
yet who the lady may be ; I speak in general terms, 
and, I repeat, I am going to marry an heiress." 

This anti-climax was received with a laugh of 
derision. 

" You must be mad!" said the weakliest of the 
weakly young gentlemen; "have we not all been 
marrying fortunes, in the same way, for years? 
And would we go on this fool's errand if we thought 
there was the smallest chance of catching heiresses 
in these sharp witted times ? Let me tell you, Bob, 
money marries money now-a-days. The days of 
romance, like those of miracles, are past. Cupid 
has lost his ultra-democratic principles, and no longer 
pairs off a page with a princess; be now stands upon 
one broad estate, and shoots his arrows to another. 
Undying affection can, therefore, no longer be turned 
to account." 

"Yes it can!" 

" Not, at all events, when a dashing young gentle- 
man seeks to be the hero of the adventure ; your 
finished nuinners would always cause you to be 
suspected. You should know all this as well as the 
rest of us, however, for your failures can hardly be 
counted." 

" I have never yet made a systematic attempt," 
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answered Bob. " I have always been too careless ; 
but I am in earnest now, and I have strong faith that 
no adverse fate can prevent my success." 

" Well, it is to be hoped you are not deceived by 
your pleasing faith ; but we must lose no more time 
in talking. We meet again to-night, of course ?" 

" Of course," answered the marrying man. 

These young men, whom we have introduced to 
the reader, all belonged to a class which, unhappily, 
is becoming quite large in this country. They were 
bom and bred gentlemen, with a family dignity and 
a personal dignity to support, and nothing to support 
them with. Two or three of them had studied law ; 
but who would trust a case with a youth of fas>hion, 
who is supposed to enter a profession merely for 
fashion's sake? They were in a more degraded 
position than the unjust steward in the parable; 
for while he was ashamed to beg, it may be justly 
inferred that he would have been willing to work 
had he been able ; but they, on the contrary, were 
not at all ashamed to beg, (that is, depend upon their 
relations for support,) and yet they would have 
murdered themselves and all their fashionable con- 
nections if they had ever ventured upon such an 
enormity as physical labor. It would, probably, be 
unjust to say that they were never moved by a de- 
sire to plunge into the stream of enterprise, like 
thousands of young men around them; no doubt 
there were times when, in the desperation of empty 
pockets, they envied the hod-carriers and street- 
scrapers ; but the chains of family dignity are gene- 
rally too strong to be broken by any thing short of 
positive want. 

As a matter of course, these young men were 
among the first who caught the gold fever. Cali- 
fornia offered a chance of making a fortune, and an 
escape from the restraints we have just described ; 
and it may here be remarked that their class is very 
strongly represented in the valley of the Sacramento. 

" Bob," alias Robert Carter, Esq., met his friends 
that night at a party which was given by the parents 
of one of their number, in order to send them away 
with eclat. Our mercenary knight saw several new 
faces that be could have admired, but he turned from 
them in disdain, well knowing that to be a genuine 
fortune-hunter he must close his heart to the tempta- 
tions of beauty. He had not been long in the room, 
however, till his eye rested upon a young lady, 
whose beauty of form and feature imperatively de- 
manded more homage than a passing glance. She 
was trying to listen to a song which, amid loud 
talking and laughing, a fat little dameel was squeez- 
ing out of a very delicate pair of lungs. Bob was 
taken by surprise. The longer he looked the more 
handsome the lady appeared. " It will not do to 
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approach beauty such as that," said he to himself, 
" or all my wise plans will vanish like a dream." 
Still he had not strength of will to turn away. One 
of his friends, seeing how he was occupied, and re- 
collecting the conversation of the morning, ap- 
proached him, and whispered in his ear, 

*' Ah ! Bob, I see you have your eye on one of 
them already." 

" One of what V* asked Bob, in an absent 
manner. 

" One of the greatest heiresses in the country!" 

" No, no ! you are mistaken ! I have been looking 
at that angel in the fawn-colored—" 

"And that angel," interrupted the other, "is 
Cordelia Cotton, one of the finest speculations within 
the circle of my acquaintance." 

" Impossible !" cried Bob ; ** she is not the daughter 
of old David Cotton, the owner of more estates than 
would make a Grerman principality, and the greatest 
miser — " 

" She is his only daughter, and the sole heiress of 
his broad acres ; moreover, she is the finest looking 
girl in this goodly company." 

" She is indeed ; and the first of her class that I 
ever looked upon, who could boast of personal 
beauty. Are you acquainted with her?" 

" Yes, 1 met her once about a month ago, and 
have had a conversation with her this evening. I 
can easily effect an introduction." 

Before ten minutes Bob was engaged in an agree- 
able tete-a-tete with the charming stranger. This 
conversation convinced him that she was not merely 
the most lovely girl he had ever seen, but the most 
witty, sensible and agreeable. He was astonished, 
moreover, to find her thoroughly educated. He was 
in raptures ; but he looked upon the prize as almost 
too great for a reasonable man to hope for. In con- 
ceiving the project of marrying a fortune, he had 
fully nerved himself to encounter all the drawbacks 
of ugliness, ignorance, stupidity, etc. It is no 
wonder, then, that the union of great wealth with 
all that he most admired in woman, almost threw 
his senses off their balance. He regained his pre- 
sence of mind, however, and proceeded cautiously 
in the determination to concentrate his energies, and 
tax his faculties to the utmost, in the pursuit of this 
rara avia among heiresses. 

He soon felt that he was meeting with reasonable 
encouragement. He found little difficulty in leading 
the coaveri^ation into that confidential tone which 
gives such a charm to a new flirtation. Miss^Cotton 
lived about twenty miles away in the country, and 
before the evening was over, Bob hinted that he 
would like to undertake the journey, in the way of 
a vi«it. To his surprise and joy the lady naively 
answered, 

<' No doubt pa Would be glad to see you, for I have 
often heard him speak of your father as one of his 
oldest friends." 

The next day, when Bob had passed through the 
farewell scene with his friends, he retired to the 
''solitude of his chamber," and began to rehearse a 
plan of attack upon the heart of the heiress. He 



held the maxim that nine in ten of thoee who fail in 
the attempt to win the affections of women, have no 
right to blame any thing save their own awkward- 
ness. He looked upon love-making as an art, in 
which a man may improve himself by care and 
study ; and he was determined that, if he failed, he 
would not have the additional mortification of re- 
collecting hny faux pas in the manner of conductiog 
the campaign. He repeated the warning to himself, 
that he must refine his flattery up to the tone of the 
young lady's mind ; that he must not venture npoo a 
single anecdote or reminiscence of any kind; that 
he must deal very sparingly in wit ; and, in fine, that 
he must atttempt to shine by the display of his mitral 
rather than of his intellectual faculties. He feit, 
also, that in placing himself under all these restraints 
he must appear perfectly natural or all his labor 
would be lost. 

There waa another consideration which annoyed 
him exceedingly in spite of all his philosophy. As 
Miss Cotton resided in the country, every visit would 
create a bill of several dollars at the livery stable— 
and his purse would not bear many such drafts; 
hence arose a necessity for forcing a climax. After 
mature deliberation he concluded that he would have 
to come to the declaration before the conclusion of 
the third visit. 

But we must here stop to say a word in our friend 
Bob's defense, lest we should make him appear 
worse than he was in reality. His motives were 
not wholly mercenary. Although he intended to 
make love upon scientific principles, he was not the 
less sincere. He thought much more frequently of 
Miss Cotton's beauty and amiability than of her 
fortune. It is true, that if she had been ugly and 
ignorant he would still have tried to win her; but 
he would not have entered upon the business with 
any thing like hearty good will. The logical reader 
may here say that we have merely proven that he 
was saved from positive rascality, by circumstances 
nearly allied to chance. This is true, but there are 
many honest men in the world who hold their in- 
tegrity by the same slender thread. If it be a fact 
that many are led into evil by the oft recurring 
temptation of opportunity, it is equally true that others 
are saved from the evil they have contemjdated, by 
the special interposition of their lucky stars. 

In less than a week Bob ventured on his first visit. 
He was fully prepared to encounter an ill-bred, sus- 
picious reception on the part of the miserly father, 
and a cool forgetfulness of the warmth of her late 
flirtation on the part of the daughter. His joy was, 
therefore, intenra when he was greeted with quiet 
indifference by the former, and unaffected cordiality 
by the latter. He had a fair field, and made much 
greater progress during the vi^it than he had dared 
to anticipate ; and when he took his leave, his na- 
turally skeptical temperament had given ground, and 
his hopes were beginning to run away with his 
cautious philosophy ; for, whereas he had met with 
nothing but bad fortune during his previous life, he 
now seemed favored by the purest kind of luck at 
every step. 
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The flecond visit was eren mora encouraging. 
He was evidently received with favor as a serious 
suitor; and, during a prolonged ramble in an adjoin- 
ing wood, the conversation became so decidedly 
tender, that Bob departed the second time in the 
certainty that he had gained the commanding posi- 
tion of a lover whose declaration is anxiously ex- 
pected. 

The third visit was the one appointed for the 
climax ; and as our hero had succeeded far beyond 
his expectations, all fears concerning the danger of 
haste had vanished. And, in truth, his course was 
no easy one. He g^eted his lady-love with tender 
warmth, proposed another ramble in the wood, and 
soon began to approach the subject of his passion. 
At this point, however, he forgot all his training. A 
bonajSde aflection for the charming girl had taken 
possession of his heart, driving away all mercenary 
calculation ; and when at length he began to speak 
of his passion in plain terms, it was with all the 
awkwardness and (to a third person) ludicrous ardor 
of a green lover. He was accepted with becoming 
confusion ; and when they re-entered the house they 
had arrived at a perfect understanding. Miss Cotton 
was certain that j» would not give his consent to her 
marriage for at least a year to come ; and it was 
concluded between them that he should not be 
" spoken to" on the subject for the present. Bob, 
of course, proposed running away, for he recollected 
the proverb : ** There is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip ;" but the lady would not consent. 
The bill at the livery stable was not much increased, 
however, until this decision was reversed. The 
elopement was managed in a less undignified manner 
than is usual in such cases. Bob brought a carriage 
to the door at high noon, and Miss Cotton stepped 
into it with a careless remark to the old housekeeper 
that she ** would be back shortly." They were 
driven to the private dwelling of a justice of the 
peace with whom Bob had made the necessary 
arrangements, aAer eloquently overcoming scruples, 
and fears of prosecution. They were shown into a 
little parlor, where they were soon joined by the 
^squiret who brought with him two witnesses, 
drawn by lot from the female portion of the house- 
hold—all the others being restrained to the privilege 
of peeping through the numerous knot-holes in the 
partition. 

<* You are sure," said the 'squire, taking Bob aside, 
and speaking in a low tone, *' you are sure there is 
no danger in—" 

"Not the slightest," answered Bob, cutting off his 
question ; " not the slightest, I assure yon. Let us 
proceed to the ceremony immediately. It is no time 
now to parley." 

<*Well," said the 'squire, "I suppose, as you 
say, there is no retreating now. What are the 
Christ'n names?" 

" Robert and Cordelia," reified Bob ; " let us be 
quick." 

" Miss Cotton was led to the centre of the floor by 
the two witnesses, and the 'squire immediately 
began. He read the ceremony from a well known 



book of law forms, called ** The Lawyer's Pooket 
Companion." This form commences with a very 
solemn exhortation, which, reduced to common 
En^ish, means that " wedlock is a ticklish thing ;" 
and that people should be very careful how they 
engage in it without due ci»sideration. This finished, 
" Robert" was asked if he would " take this woman 
to be his wife, etc., to all of which he answered in 
a firm voice, ** I will." 

The squire then turned to the lady and began : 

" Cordelia ! will you take this man— 

" Amelia, you mean," interrupted the bride, in a 
half-whispered, trembling voice. 

The squire blushed to the ears at what he sup- 
posed his own error, but he quickly substituted the 
name Amelia, and finished the ceremony. He then 
walked to the other end of the room, as if to shake 
off his official dignity, and returning in three hasty 
strides, shook hands with both, sainted the bride, 
and expressed a hope that they might enjoy long life 
and uninterrupted bliss. But Bob, instead of re- 
turning thanks for this civility, was gazing at his 
wife with an air of curious wonder ; and, as soon 
as he could get to speak, he inquired in an anxious 
tone: 

"My dear, did you not make him call you 
Amelia?" 

" Of course I did ! Is it possible you do n't Jmow 
my Christian name ? He called me Cordelia at first 
—that is my cousin's name." 

" Your cousin ! — what cousin ?" 

" My cousin who is away at school — the daughter 
of my uncle, David Cotton, whose house you have 
just left." 

" And are you not his daughter ?" inquired Bob, in 
the wildest astonishment. 

" And have you been making love to me and moT' 
tying me, thinking that 1 was Cordelia Cotton?" 
cried the bride, giving question for question. 

" But you always called the old gentleman *pa.' " 

"1 called him *pa' because Cordelia did. We 
were always such friends, and whatever she did 
I—" 

" But I could take my oath I called you *my dear- 
est Cordelia' more than once." 

" If you did, I never heard you." 

" But, my friend, by whom I was introduced to 
you, said you were Cordelia Cotton, and he seemed 
to know." 

" But he did n't know — how can I help other peo- 
ple's mistakes? But I see how it is," continued 
she, beginning to grow hysterical, " I see the whole 
truth now ! You thought you were marrying Cor- 
delia Cotton, tke heiress, and I am a wretched, bro- 
ken-hearted, deserted—" 

"No, no! you are my own dear wife," inter- 
rupted Bob, catching her in his arms in anticipation 
of a swoon, of which there were decided symp- 
toms. 

"Oh, I am ruined! You have been deceived 
and will hate me ! I have nothing to hope for but 
death!" 

" My dearest wife, you wrong me !" 
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But Bob Mw that there was no uiw in finishing 
the speech, for the lady had already ** gone off." 

The squire, with commendable delicacy, had 
withdrawn at the beginning of the iceue, forcing 
the two witneaaes to follow and be content, as he 
was, with the view through the knot-holes, and 
when he saw the melodramatic tnm the affair had 
taken, he was not slow in re-enteriog with water, 
hartshorn and other restoratives. 

The bride soon recovered her senses, but her grief 
immediately sought a new relief in a violent flood of 
tears, accompanied by heart-rending sobs. 

Bob's distress knew no bounds. He now began 
to realize how deeply he loved his wife, heiress or 
no heiress. He had already made up his mind to 
shoot himself in case he should fail in regaining her 
confidence. He was not without hope, however, 
and wishing to conclude the scene in a less public 
manner, he led her to the coach, which she entered 
without apparently being conscious of what she was 
doing. Having directed the coachman to drive 
slowly toward the city, the distressed husband sprang 
in afier her, and commenced an explanation in good 
earnest. 

It was necessary, however, to protest, yea, to 
swear in the most solemn manner that he loved her 
more than life, that he loved her for herself alone, 
that he would go mad if she would not hear him, 
etc., before she could be brought to listen to him at 
all . This effected , be made an apologetic con fession 
of his own part in the affair, claiming that he had 
fallen in love with her before he was told that she 
was an heiress. This was, in a great measure, true. 
He also, in a very delicate manner, u»ed a most 
logical argument, which, when stripped of its long 
preamble and its lover-like rhetorical imagery, 
amounted to this : that inasmuch as he now showed 
himself perfectly satisfied with his bargain, it was 
immaterial whether he had hoped to marry an heir- 
ess or noL This common sense could not long be 
resisted, and before they reached the city, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Garter were perfectly reconciled. Several 
important explanations were then given on the part 
of the lady. She informed her lord that she was an 
only child, that she had lost her mother while yet an 
infant, and her father about two years back. When 
the debts of the estate wens paid she found herself 
mistress of only one thousand dollars, and no one to 
look to for assistance or advice save her miserly 
uncle. 

" But tell me," said Bob, when she got thus far, 
"what led you to think that he would object to 
your marriage with the man of your choice?'* 

" Because, when he took me to his house, in the 
madness of his avarice he made a bargain with me 



that I should pay him three dollars per week for my 
boarding. This he considered a profitable qwcula- 
lion, and as I had expended only five hundred dol- 
lars, I knew he would not wish to part with me 
until he had secured the other five hundred." 

<' The old rascal!" 

" No, no ! he ia really crazy on the subject of 
money!" 

'< By the bye !" interrupted Bob, " speaking of 
money puts me in mind of something I had forgottai. 
How am I to support you? I am as poor as an 
author." 

"Go *o foork!^^ answered Mrs. Carter, coolly. 

"That's a fact!" exclaimed Bob, opening his 
eyes, as a new light broke in upon him, " I will 
have to go to work now, and no mistake !" 

From that moment he was a new being. The 
crisis called forth the energies of the man. With 
his wife's little dowry, and a reasonable credit ob- 
tained through his friends, he was enabled to «iter 
as a partner in an active and profitable business. 
His beautiful and amiable wife, who has nobly sus- 
tained and fostered his newly found energies, de- 
clares that when he has acquired a competency ^he 
will coax him to retire, lest he should become too 
fond of money, and fall into the disease of her uncle, 
who still hangs on to his life and his — dollars. 
Should she keep her word, she will certainly be a 
pattern among wives. 

Bob has lately heard some strange stories from his 
friends in California. They are all driving carts for 
one hundred dollars per week, and paying ninety- 
nine dollars and ninety-nine cents for board and 
washing ; but as our hero has thoroughly studied the 
mysteries of "profit and loss," he does not grow 
dizzy at the thoughts of such a lucrative bu:$ine^. 

In winding up this authentic history there is one 
thread which we have not yet touched. The ques- 
tion will undoubtedly be asked — " Did the very quick- 
witted Miss Cotton really never suspect Bob's error 
until the moment of explanation ? " This same ques- 
tion occurred to Bob himself, during the scene in the 
coach. It certainly did seem strange that he had 
never uttered any thing which would betray his 
mistake. He said nothing at the time, however, 
and he has been too happy ever since to think about 
the matter. Perhaps he is right — " bygones should 
be bygones." As far as I, the faithful narrator^ am 
concerned, let me t^ay that I eschew all empiricism. 
I am too well aware of the boundaries which have 
been placed upon the penetrating powers of the 
human mind, to attempt to search the heart o[ a 
woman in the hope of finding a secret of this delicate 
nature. 
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LINES ON WINTER. 



Ths landscape wears a shroud of snow, 
The cold winds sweep along the plain, 

And all above, and all below, 
Show Winter's melancholy reign. 



Oh ! well this season raay compare. 
To that deep s.'idne88 of the heart. 

Which comes in withering eoldness there. 
When Hope's enUv'ning beams deport. 
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Mr. Editor, — ^Doubtless Bome of yoar many cor- 
reypoDdents have ere this described, and well de- 
scribed, the calamitoas condition of a private tutor. 
To e^ch it may afford some consolation to hear of 
one who needlessly entangled himself in difficolties 
of a libre nature. 

My father bred me to the study of letters, and, at 
hisi death, lefl me in possession of a fortune, not suf* 
ficient to check my industry in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, but more than sufficient to secure me from 
servile dependence. 

Through the interest of his friends I obtained, 
pro!>pectively, an honorable and lucrative employ- 
ment; but there were certain arrangements to be 
made which delayed my introduction to it for nearly 
a twelvemonth. While 1 was considering in what 
way I might best fill up this interval of life, an 
acquaintance of mine requested, as a particular 
favor, that I would bestow the year which I could 
call mine in reading with the only son of the rich 
Mr. Flint, of Baltimore. The conditions olTered 
w^ere uncommonly advantageous, and such as indeed 
flattered the vanity of a young man. 

For understanding my story, it is fit that you 
should be informed of the characters of that family 
into which I was received with so many marks of 
favor and distinction. 

Rowland Flint, Esq., was born of parents in the 
humbler walks of life ; they made a hard shift to 
have him instructed in reading, and even in writing 
and arithmetic, and then they left him to find his 
way through the world as he best could. The 
young man, like a philosopher, carried about with 
him alt that was truly his own, his quill and his ink- 
holder ; he attached himself to one of the subordinate 
departments of the law, in which his drudgery was 
great and his profits scanty. After having toiled for 
many years in this humble, contented, and happy 
vocation, he was suddenly raised to opulence by the 
death of an uncle. 

This uncle went abroad at an early period of life, 
with the fixed resolution of acquiring a competency, 
and then of enjoying it at home. But that eompe- 
Uncy which filled up the measure of the ambition of 
a bare Yankee lad, proved far short of the desires of 
an eminent foreign merchant. He imperceptibly 
became "in easy circumstances, well in the world, 
of great credit, a man to be relied on, and to be ad- 
vised with, and even one superior to all shocks, 
calls, and runs.'' 

While engaged in making his fortune, he thought 
it needless to inquire after his poor relations whom 
he could not assist; and after he made his fortune he 
thought it was equally needless, as he was to see 
them so soon in Baltimore. Yet a multitude of un- 
foreseen obstacles retarded his return : some new 
mortgage was to be settled, some company concerns 
to be wound up, or some bottomry account to be 



adjusted ; and thus year glided along after year, till 
at length death surprised him at the age of three* 
score and ten. 

Busied in^ making money, he had never bestowed 
a thought on providing an heir to it : that he left to 
the impartial determination of the laws of his coun- 
try; and. dying intestate, he was succeeded by his 
nephew Rowland. 

This gentleman, on his becoming rich, discovered 
himself to be eminently skilled in the science of law, 
the study, as he boasted, of his earlier years; and 
this knowledge engaged him in three or four law- 
suits, which the court uniformly determined against 
him with costs. 

But of every other science he honestly avowed hia 
ignorance; and he did not even pretend to under^ 
stand painting or polities; but he had a mighty 
veneration for literature and its professors, and he 
was resolved to make his son a great scholar, 
althongh it should stand him in ten thousand 
dollars! 

My pupil was in his fifteenth year. They had 
taken him fVom school before it was discovered that 
his proficiency in literature did not qualify htm for 
college ; and it became my task to bring him for- 
ward, that is, to teach htm what he ought to have 
known already. 

The youth was of a docile disposition, and of 
moderate talents; his memory good, and his applica- 
tion such as is generally to be found among those 
who, having no particular incentives to study, per- 
form their tasks merely as tasks. 

I have little to saycoooeming his mother; her 
mind was wholly absorbed in the contemplation of 
her husband's riches, and in the oare of her son's 
health and her own. 

Baron Biel field, an eminent German author, ob- 
serves, that in the United States there is a disease 
called le eatch-eold^ of which the natives are ex- 
ceed ingly apprehensive. Mrs. Fl int lived under the 
perpetual terror of that disease. 

Being thus rendered incapable of the active duties 
of housekeeping, she committed them to her brother, 
Captain Winterbottom, who, as he was wont to say, 
** could bear a hand at any thing." But his chief 
excellence lay in the conduct of the stew-pan and 
the nation. He had long commanded a vessel in the 
East India trade, and it having been once employed 
as a transport in the service of government, he 
aflected to wear somewhat of a uniform, and wished 
to have it understood that he belonged to the navy. 
As intimated above, the captain dealt oocasionally in 
politics. 

The last of the family that I shall mention, was 
Miss Jul ianna Winterbottom, a maiden sister of Mrs. 
Flint. Her original name was Judith; but when 
she arrived at the years of discretion, she changed it 
to Julianna, as being more genteel. 
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Many years ago, Mrs. was advised to spend a 

winter at Marseilles, for the recovery of her health, 
worn out by the vigils and dissipation of an nnnsually 
gay winter in her native city ; and she easily pre- 
vailed on Miss Juliana to go as her companion. The 
heat of the climate, and the cold blasu from the sea, 
toon completed what the corrupted air of good com- 
pany and the damps from the Fatapsco had begnn, 

and Mrs. lived not to re-see her American 

physicians. 

Miss Juliana, on her return home, passed through 
Pliris and got a peep of M. Talleyrand, chanced to 
be in company with M. Thiers for half an hour, and 
she actually purchased a volume of music written 
by the great Rousseau himself. Having thus become 
acquainted with the foreign literati, she commenced 
a sort oflit§rati in her own person. She frequently 
advanced those opinions in history, morals, and 
physics, which, as she imagined, are to be found in 
the writings of the French philosophers. But, 
whether through the habits of education, or through 
conscious ignorance, it must be confeswd that she 
dogmatised with diffidence, and was a very stam- 
merer in infidelity. 

Having seen Paris, and having picked up many 
French words in the course of her travels, she 
thought that she was authorised, and in some sort 
obliged to speak French. Nothing could be more 
grotesque than her traveled language. When she 
left Baltimore ** her speech," to use a phrase of Lord 
Bacon, " was in the full dialect of her nation. '* At 
Marseilles she conversed with English and Irish; 
and by imitating the language of each, she realized 
a compound quite indescribable. But still her own 
country language predominated, for during her re- 
sidence abroad she had an opportunity of preserving, 
and even of improving it, by daily conferences with 
the housemaid, who was bom in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, England. 

In pronouncing French, she blended the tone of all 
those dialects, and her phraseology was as singular 
as her pronunciation, for she faithfully translated 
every word from her own mother tongue. An 
example of this presents itself which I shall never 
forget. One day, addressing her discourse to me, 
she said : **Je doute pas que votts ave» peruse les 
owwaiges di Mongseer le Cotnte de Buffon; que un 
eharmang creature ! il met philosophss et divins 
par les oreilles." That is, "I doubt not that you 
have read the works of Count Buflbn, what a 
charming creature ! he sets philosophers and divines 
by the ears.'' I answered her that I had never read 
the works of that renowned author, but that I had 
read the Prindpia of Sir Isaac Newton. 

'* Why, indeed,*' replied she, '* Sir Isaac may have 
been a man of better prindplesy but assheurement 
the theories of the count are wittier." 

It is a happy circumstance that Miss Winterbot- 
torn never visited Italy. Had she done so, she 
would have proved as great an adept in statuary and 
in painting, as she was in philosophy. I never heard 
her menlion Italy but once, and then she got no 
great encouragement to proceed in her remarks. At 



dinner, she said, " I remember that in Italy they 
have something very like our veal, which they call 
vitello.'* 

"Well, sister Judy," cried Captain Winteibol- 
tom, "and why should they not? For if vitello 
means veal in their lingo, what else would you have 
the poor devils call it?" 

It was resolved to postpone my lessons for awhile, 
" that," as Mr. Flint expressed it, " I might come to 
know the ways of the house first." 

Miss Juliana constantly teased me with questions 
about my plan for her nephew's education. To 
pussle her a little I said, that some weeks hence, I 
proposed to teach him to make nonsense venes. 
" Miserieorde,^^ cried she, nonsense verses! Is thst 
part of the etiquaitte?" 

" Let the boy alone," added Captain Winteibot- 
tom ; ** when he is old enough to be in love he will 
make nonsense verses^ I war'nt you, without any 
help of yours ; ay, although it should be on nuunma's 
chamber-maid." 

Mr. Flint laughed loud, and BArs. Flint aaid gently, 
"Oh fie, brother!" 

Perceiving that, on this encouragement, the caf^ 
tain was about to be more witty, I recalled the 
conversation to nonsense verses, endeavored to ex- 
plain their nature, and observed that their main use 
was to instruct one in the quantity of syllables. 

" Quantity of syllables," exclaimed the captain. 
"There is modem education for you! Boys have 
their heads lumbered with great quantities of Latin 
syllables and words, when they should be taught to 
understand things^ to speak their own iangosge 
rough and round, and so cut a figure in Congress. I 
remember Will McMorris ; but he is gone ! Honest 
Will knew no tongue except a little of his own, and 
yet be would talk to you for an hour, and you would 
have thought that he had scarcely entered on the 
subject at all. He never valued any of your oat- 
landish lingos, not he !" 

" I said that if my pupil were of an age to go into 
Congress, I should be apt to advise him to follow the 
precepta of Pythagoras, and be silent for seven 
years. 

" He must have been a sure card, that Mr. Py- 
thagoras," observed the captain, "and I do suppose 
he lived up to his own precepts, for I never heard of 
any speaker of that name ; no, not even in commit- 
tees. People, to be sure, may hold their tongues, 
and have a slice of the great pudding; but this is not 
a time for your dumb senators. No, we must have 
bold, well-spoken men, to tell poor America that she 
is beggared, and bleeding, and expiring; ay, and 
dead, too, for aught that some folks care." He 
rounded this pathetic period with one of his best oaths. 

" Were all men to make speeches," said I, " what 
time would there be left for doing business?" 

"Business," cried the capiain, "is not orstory 
business ? And why cannot they set to it watch and 
watch, as we do at sea ?" 

Mrs. Flint expressed her hope that I would not load 
her poor boy's memory by making him get a deal by 
heart. 
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•'When I lint got the mnltiplicatioii-table by 
heart," said Mr. Flint, who generally falls in the 
rear of eonyersation, "it was a plaguy troublesome 
job, but now that I am master of it, I don't peroeive 
that it loads my memory at all.'* 

** Learned men have remarked," said Miss Ju- 
liana, *<that it is not the getting by heart that is 
censurable, but the getting by rote, as one does one's 
catechinn." 

« There she goes, the traveled lady," cried the 
captain, " she must always have a fling at her cate-' 
chism." 

**Mr. Winterbottom," replied Miss Juliana, with 
exceeding dignity, "you wrong me much; I am 
sure that I should be the last woman alive to say any 
thing, especially in mizt companies, to the dispar- 
agement of religion, which I have always considered 
as the great lyeng (lien) of society." 

"You have always considered religion as great 
lying! and who taught you that, sister Judy? 
Your God'fathers and your Grod-mothers! No, 
sure." 

Here I was laid under the necessity of interposing, 
and of assuring Captain Winterbottom that he mis- 
lode his sister, and that she had inadvertently used a 
French word to express her own idea, " that religion 
was the great tie of society." Perhaps I prevari- 
cated a little in my office of interpreter. 

"Well, well," said the captain, "if iUr tongue 
was isW, society would be no loser." 

To divert the storm which seemed gathering, I 
f^wke of my purpose to explain the tenth satire of 
Juvenal, a poem, for method, composition and ani- 
mated language, universally admired. 

" What does that Juvenal write about?" said Miss 
Juliana; "I am not acquainted with his works — 
was he a member of the French Academy ?" 

" Perhaps," replied I, smiling, " he would be no 
favorite with you. Miss Juliana ; he has been very 
severe upon the Roman ladies." 

"Ay, they were PapisU," said Captain Winter- 
bottom, "and they were all no bet — " 

"Give me leave to tell you," cried Miss Juliana, 
in a higher key, "when I was abroad, I had the 
honor of being known to several ladies of the Roman 
persuasion, and they were strictly virtuous." 

" I suppose you asked them whether they were 
virtuous, and they said they we>e. Poor siMer 
Judy! It is true I never was up the Mediterra- 
nean, as you have been ; but I have touched at St. 
Helena, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and an- 
chored at Calcutta, and that is farther than ever you 
traveled ; and I say they are all no bet—" 

How this wonderful controversy would have 
ended, I know not ; but happily we were called to 
coflee, which separated the combatants. 

I was now pretty well acquainted with the ways 
of a house in which ignorance, self-conceit, and 
illil)erality of sentiment and manners had fixed their 
residence. It was agreed, that on the Monday fol- 
lowing I should begin my lessons. Appearances, I 
must acknowledge, vrere not very favorable. My 
pupil had been generally present at the conversations 



of which I have given yon a sketch, and, indeed, 
they were not such as could either enlarge his mind, 
or improve his understanding. I flattered myself, 
however, that he would be left to prosecute his 
studies under my direction, and that every new 
acquisition in knowledge would increase his love for 
lettere. 

In what way our studies were conducted will best 
appear from a faithful jouraal of the progress which 
we made during the first week. 

MoRDAT. — ^Mrs. Flint had previously informed me 
that her son's constitution did not agree with much 
study before breakfast, and that whenever he read 
on an empty stomach he was apt to be disturbed with 
uneasy yawnings; we therefore resolved that he 
should have a short lesson only at eight in the morn- 
ing. After waiting in the parlor till within a quarter 
of nine, I learned from Bifrs. Flint, that her son had 
been observed to turn himself twice or thrice during 
the night, and that he seemed to be threatened with 
a sort of stufling and wheezing, and that by way of 
precaution, she judged it best to give him a little 
senna, and confine him to his chamber for a few 
hours; but that in the evening, we might prosecme 
our studies without interruption. 

Accordingly, at six, my pupil and I prepared to 
read the tenth satire of Juvenal. After having ex- 
plained to him the general scope and method of the 
satirists, I began — 

(* Omnibni in lenris quae innt a Oodibai asqne, 
Auroram et Oangem." 

At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the door, and 
then entered Miss Juliana and her sister, with Mr. 
Flint and the captain a little behind, and walking on 
tiptoe. 

" You must pardon our femelle euriositi^^^ said 
Miss Juliana, " we come to see Jemmy take his first 
lesson from you. What have you got here? I fancy 
from my knowledge of French, that I could pick out 
the meaning of some parts of it. Oh! I understand, 
there is auroram^ does not that mean break of day? 

' Qae PauTore 
Nona troave 



I learned it in a French Chansong a hoar.''* 

"What is that boar song?" demanded Captain 
Winterbottom, " is it a hunting one?" 

" Oh fie, no," said Miss Juliana, " it is a drinking- 
song." 

"And who taught you drmking-songs, sister 
Judy; did you learn them from your outlandish 
ladies of honor?" 

A tremendous assault on the knocker announced 
the approach of a person of consequence. 

"The governor's lady. "—On this joyful news the 
ladies hurried to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Flint presently returned—" I must make an 
apology," said she, " for thus interrupting the course 

of my son's studies ; but Mrs. has made a flying 

visit to tell me that there is a meeting of young 
people at her house this evening, and that there will 
be a dance and a little supper, and she insists to 
have Jemmy of the party; but I would not engage 
for any thing without asking your leave, as you have 
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tho whole charge of hU education. There will be 
many rich folks, and many fine folks; and there will 
be Miss Funaise, the great heiress ; she has a vast im- 
provable estate near the city, and who can tell—" 
The good woman was busy in weaving the web of 
futurities, when I reminded her that her son had taken 
medicine that morning, and that possibly he might 
catch cold. At another time, the mention of catch cold 
would have awakened all her feelings, but at present 
Mrs. Flint was elevated above the regions of alarms. 
« Never fear," said she, " we are going to a close, 
warm house, without a breath of air in it. Come 
away. Jemmy, and put on a pair of white silk-stock* 
ings as fast as you can; Mrs. waits us." 

TuKSDAT.-~My pupil had been kept out of his bed 
so much beyond his u^ual hour, that he did not 
make his appearance till after breakfast. 

"Cheer up, my boy," cried Mrs. Flint. "You 
look as if you had been dreaming all night about 
your partner. Miss Punaiie ; come, let us take an 
airing, and refresh ourselves after the fatigues of the 
ball. These late sittings do n't answer well wiih 

my old bones. You see, Mr. , that I have been 

as good as my word, and that Jemmy, poor man, 
has caught no cold. You shall go along with us on 
our airing; there is room for you in Mr. Flint's car- 
riage and four, and you may talk over your lessons 
by the way, for you will find the carriage quite 
easy." 

" Nothing, indeed, could be more admirably cal- 
culated to elude every jolt; and there wanted only 
solitude and independence to make it resemble a 
down bed. 

« We must, first of all, shut out the common 
enemy, the east wind," said Mrs. Flint, pulling up 
the glasses. 

The weather was warm, and Mrs. Flint grew elo- 
quent on the fund of knowledge she had acquired the 
' night before. She gave me the catalogue and the 
character oC the company ; she dwelt most on her 
son's looks and dancing : 

" A gentleman at Mrs. 's, who said he was 

lately come from London, told me Jemmy was vastly 
like the Prince of Wales, particularly in the polka; 
but remember. Jemmy, that to be a great scholar is 
a much finer thing than to be a great dancer. I am 
sure, Mr. , that my boy will profit by your in- 
structions; he has a charming memory, and he will 
take in his learning as fast as you can give it him ; 
and I am sure that is saying a great deal ; for, from 
all that I can discover, Mr. Flint could not have 
bestowed his money better." 

She was going on, but alas! flattery vibrated 
faintly on my ear ; we had got abo?e pine-apple heat, 
and I became sick and oppressed. I asked leave 
to get out and walk home, as I felt myself not 
well. 

*' Oh, to be sure," said she ; " I have known people 
sick in carriages for want of practice; don't be 

alarmed Mr. . But here. Jemmy, do you wrap 

this handkerchief about your neck before the coach- 
door is opened." 

I walked home in great spirits, animated by every 



gale around me, and I forgot for a while that I wss 
not my own nuster. 

In the evening my pupil came to me dressed out with 
hair in curl. " Mamma," said he sheepishly, "hu 
made me engage to drink tea with Miss Punaise, my 
last night's parmer. I do n't much like her neither, 
for she is pitted with small-pox, has a yellow-tkin, 
with a bleared eye ; and besides, she dances ont of 
time. There was a Miss with black hair—" 

Not inclining to become his confident, I said— 
** Master Flint, all engagements that can be kept 
with honor must be kept, and therefore you muit go." 

*' No," said he, " there is not any must in the mat- 
ter, for I believe the Miss with the black hair lives 
with their Miss Punaise. However, I can do a 
double-task to-morrow ; and my aunt is accustomed 
to saying that a young man ought not to be always 
at his books." 

He seemed to have treasured up this precious 
apothegm in his memory. 

Wednesday. — My pupil was punctual to his hour. 
But we had hardly seated ourselves when Captaia 
Winterbottom arrived. 

"No lessons to-day," roared he. "This is my 
sister's wedding-day, and therefore we keephdyday, 
and come for to be merry. Why, you young dog, if 
it had not been for this day, you would either have 
not been at all, or have been a bastard." 

It was indeed a day of festivity and riot. 

Thursday.— All the servants having dutifully got 
drunk over night, my pupil was not called, and so 
he overslept himself. He came down to the parlor 
about eleven, and we resumed the fatal first line of 
Juvenal. " The French master is here," said a 
servant. I begged that he might return in about an 
hour ; but I soon learned that that was impoasible 
without deranging the system of education in all 
parts of the city. 

*< It is no great matter for an hour," said Miss 
Juliana, " you have always my nephew at your 
command ; but poor Signer Beigamesco is much 
hurried, and his time is not his own." 

" Signer Bergamesco," cried I ; " is your French 
master an Italian !" 

" Yes," said she, " of a noble family in the do- 
minions of the Dog of Venice, but a younger brother 
with a small patrimony, which he unfortunately 
consumed en travaillant par V Europe. It was a 
fancy of my own. I thought that after the Signor 
had taught my nephew French, he might teach him 
the Italian also ; for you know that it is a great loss 
to change preceptors, and that young men who have 
not seen much of the world are shy with strangers." 

The task imposed on my pupil by S. Bergamesco, 
occupied all his leisure till dinner-time ; but I thought 
that I should have the absolute command of the 
evening. I was beginning to read, omnHms in urris, 
when a servant said, " Here is the French master." 

" What !" cried I, " can S. Bergamesco, who is 
so much hurried, afford to give two lessons in one 
day to the same scholar?" 

" It is another French master whom they bad got 
for me," said my pupil. 
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I applied to Misa Juliana for the explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

'< It was none of my advising,'' said she, "but my 
brother knew Mr. O'Gallachan when linguist to 
Commodore Firebrace, and ke wished to throw a goad 
job in the poor fellow* 8 way ; these were his very 
words ; and so Mr. O'Callachan came to be employed ; 
bat, indeed, aAer recollection, I thought it would 
answer well enough, as both masters taught by the 
same grammar, and both of them read Telemae." 

The linguist of Commodore Firebrace had just 
taken his leave, when a smart young fellow burst 
into the room, with an air of much hurry and im- 
portance. 

" What !" cried I, " more French masters?" 

" Do n't be alarmed," said Mrs. Flint, who accom- 
panied him ; " it is only the hair-dresser, who comes 
to put up my boy's hair in papers. Pray don't ask 
me why, for it is a great secret; but you shall know 
it all to-morrow." 

Friday.— "You must know," said Mrs. Flint, 
at breakfast, " that I am assured that Jemmy is very 
like the Prince of Wales. Now Jemmy is silting 

for his picture to ; and 1 thought it would be 

right to get the hair^dresser, whom you saw last 
night, (he is just arrived from London,) to dress his 

hair like the Prince of Wales, that Mr. might 

make the resemblance more complete. Jemmy has 
been under his hands since seven o'clock — oh, here 
he comes !" 

'* Is it not eharmant ?" exclaimed Miss Juliana. 

<* I wish Miss Punaise saw you," added the happy 
mother. 

My pupil, lost in the labyrinth of cross curls, 
seemed to look about for himself. 

" What a sheep's head have we got here ?" cried 
Captain Winterbottom. 



We all went to Mr. 's, to assist him in draw- 
ing Jemmy's picture. On our return, Mrs. Flint 
discovered that her son had got an inflammation in 
his right eye, by looking steadfastly on the painter. 
She ordered a poultice of bread and milk, and put 
him to bed— so there was no more talk of " omnibus 
in terris*^ for that evening. 

Saturday.— My pupil came down to breakfast in 
a complete suit of black. His curls were all de- 
molished, and there remained not a vestige to mark 
the skill of the London artiste. 

" Bless me !" cried I, <' what is the matter ?" 

" Oh, nothing," said Mrs. Flint; "a relation of 
mine is to be interred at twelve, and we have got a 
burial card. We ought to acknowledge our friends 
on such melancholy occasions. I mean to send 
Jemmy wiih the coach. It will teach him how to 
behave himself in public places." 

At dinner, my pupil expressed a desire to go to the 
play. " There is to be George Barnwell," said he, 
"and a vastly comical and entertaining afterpiece." 

" Why, Jemmy," said Mrs. Flint, " since this is 
Saturday, I suppose your tutor will have no objec- 
tion ; but be sure to put on your great-coat, and take 
a cab in coming home." 

" I thought,'* said I, "that we might have made 
some progress at our books this evening." 

" Books on Saturday evening," cried the whole 
company ; " it was never heard of." 

I yielded to conviction; for, indeed, it would 
have been very unreasonable to expect that he, 
who had spent the whole week in idleness, should 
begin to apply himself to his studies on the evening 
of Saturday. 

I am, sir, etc. 

Hyfodedascalus. 
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All day long I have moamed thy absence — 

All the day 1 *ve watched in vain. 
Sadly looking down the hiU-eide, 

Through my frosted window pane. 
Now the herds are straying homewards. 

One by one, adown the vale ; 
And my eyes are dim with watching, 

And my cheeks with fear are pale. 

Heavy clouds, in shades of purple, 

Soil along the eastern sky ; 
And the " sunset's golden arrows" 

On their crimson edges lie. 
Now they glance athwart the tree-tops — 

Falling on the yew and pine — 
Trembling in their brilliant glory 

Midst the low and leafless vine. 
In the west, by yon blue mountain, 

Sinks the mighty one to rest. 
While the clouds, in arches looming, 

Look like pathways for the bleat. 



Pathways paved with rabies glowing- 
Massive gates of burnished gold — 
Walls of amber, from which banners 

Float in heavy, gorgeous fold. 
Far above, in gentle glory, 

Gleam the stars from azure fields, 
And the moon, in opal chariot, 

Proud her silver sceptre wields. 
^Vherefore lingers my beloved ? 

Tell roe, oh, ye stars of night ! 
Answer to the heart that yearneth 

For his eye's deep, loving light ! 
Ah ! in vain ! in vain I question ! 

Mortal form may not be told— 
Mortal lip may not hold converse 

With the changeless stars of old.' 
Cease, my heart— be still repining, 

God will care for thee and thine. 
Trust in Him— His love believing— 

Trust In Him, and ask no sign. 
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When tnmmer atara are ahininf 

In the deep*blae midnight sky, 
And their brilliant rays, entwining, 

Weave coronals on high ; 
When the fonntain's waves are singing 

In tones night only hears, 
Then sweet tbooghu wahen, bringing 

The loved of other yean ! 



m. 

The flowen aronnd me glowing, 

The midnight star's pure gleams, 
The fountain's ceaseless flowing, 

Recall life's fondest dreams. 
When all is bright in heaven, 

And tranqnil are the spheres, 
To thee sweet thoughts are given, 

The loved of other years ! 
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I'vs a natand modesty, Mr. Graham, a sort of 
fnauvais honte^ that clings to me to tenaciously I 
cannot even introduce myself to you alone ; and so, 
as Dora and I are " hand- in-glove," sir, haveliterally 
crept beneath her protecting shadow — for Dora is 
half a head taller than your humble servant. 

You do n't believe I am. bashful ? 

Well, that *s the " unkindest cut of all." What ! 
doubt a lady's word ? I had not thought you guilty 
of such rudeness. I would not have confessed it so 
candidly if I were ? Why not ? That shows how 
much wiser we women are about such things. Let 
me whisper in your ear a moment. 'T is the safest 
way by half to own a thing of this kind frankly at 
once. It saves a world of trouble ; and so with this 
convenient knowledge, I have mortified myself into 
a " confession," and thrown myself on your mercy. 

Nay, now! don*t look incredulous again; you 
may ask Dora herself— (when you have an oppor- 
tunity.) So, doubt on, my precious unbeliever, to 
the end of the chapter, while I tell you a story— 
(shall I '*)^o{ a May-day frolick. To be sure the 
day toas coolish, but the birds trilled and gurgled 
with summerish delight, and the warm sunlight 
broke in through the trees, and laid a loving hand 
upon us, astf to make amends for the coolness of our 
reception. Then we were such a merry party in 
ourselves. There was May Lindsey, (she was 
christened Marion, but we call her May, for brevity,) 
looking as bright and fresh as the day itself, while 
by her side, replying as indifferently to her gay sallies 
as if she were a spinster on the shady side instead 
of the bright dazzling creature she was, was Win- 
throp Lansing, our village lawyer. I was fairly 
provoked out of all patience with the man. Had he 
no senbibility whatever, to remain proof against so 
much loveliness. Mayhap the sweet, girlish laughter 
that gurgled out its melody so frequently behind him, 
disturbed his gallantry ; I should n't wonder— for no 
one has a more beguiling laugh than Dora Lawton ; 
though I never heard that it ever dii^turbed anybody. 
But people are differently constituted, I MI own ; and 
the light tones, and lighter laughter that were fast 
bewitching the gay heart of our wild, good-natured 
Bob Russell, might have had the contrary effect on 
our young L. L. D. Truth is stranger than fiction, 
as you will see when I get to the end of this May- 
day ramble. But we are not half-way yet, and I 
hav n*t told you of half our party. There was May's 
sister, Kate, little more than sixteen, with a bearing 
like a princess, and my thoughtless brother, Will, for 
her cavalier. Ah ! what a couple they made ! Kate's 
slight figure, shrouded in a crimson shawl, which 
did not conceal her native grace. And then a little 
gipsy hat sat on her little gipsy head of clustering 
curls. She reminded me of a picture I once saw of 



one of Scott's heroines—" Bose Bradwardine," with 
a light in her eyes half dreamy, half coqueti^h. I 
do n't wonder my susceptible brother was captivated. 
And this brother of mine is a young sophomore, rather 
good looking, (resembles his sister, they say,) and 
rather vain, as young sophs are apt to be — not at all 
resembling his sister in this particular. Ah ! I had 
forgotten we were such short acquaintances, Mr. 
Graham, and my vaunted modesty, too! But re- 
member, *' truth is stranger than fiction," and pardon 
me for this digression. I wonder if you like young 
school-teachers as well as I do ? We had a love of 
a one with us that day — ^Kate Dexter — a perfect 
jewel of a " school-marm ;" not a demure, old-maidish 
jewel, but a fresh, charming young girl, somewhere 
in the twenties. I have a fancy, too, for male teachers 
sometimes— young ones, of course. Oh ! I hate your 
dull, stupid old prigs, with their white, starched 
neck-cloths, and deceitful-looking spectacles. Bat 
Arthur Lovel was any thing but dull and stupid ; and 
as for spectacles, his eyes were much too handsome 
to hide. Then we had a young Southerner, and his 
sister. She, a little, dark, indolently graceful crea- 
ture, with the smallest possible hands and feet, and 
the soAest black eyes I ever saw. And he, a prood, 
passionate fellow, with the southern fire breaking 
out in his energetic speech, and only half hid in his 
dark, liquid eyes. And last, though not least, came 
Agnes Leslie, whom I will pass without a word of 
comment, for modesty forbids, and introduce yoQ to 
her companion — ^my cousin, Leslie Lindsey, sir ; a 
slight, aristocratic figure, with a pair of dark-blue 
eyes, that talk faster than his tongue. Do yon re> 
cognize yourself, dear Leslie, in the slight sketch, 
or have your perceptive faculties become obscured 
since last we met ? I was satisfied with my ccMn- 
panion, though it seemed that some of our party 
were not with theirs. The sparkle in May's eyes 
waxed brighter as her companion became more ab- 
stracted. The haughty little mouth took a look of 
ineffable disdain, and the thin nostrils dilated with 
every breath. She was piqued quite out of her usual 
good*nature. Why, the thing was unbearable. She, 
who had captivated older and wiser men, to be so 
neglected by this village lawyer! But Winthrop 
Lansing was o( different metal from these men. In 
one or two seasons, as I learned subsequently, he 
had gone through society from the gilded door of 
bright anticipation, to the very midst of the g«y 
arena, and so had grown sick of city airs and graces, 
and— but I will not anticipate; one thing was clear, 
he was bent upon enjoying himself after his own 
heart, unmindful of all the frowns that might be 
lavished upon him from a score of belles and beauties. 
May's eyes were opened a little when we came to 
our destination— a cluster of rocks nestled in amid a 
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wilderness of trees— divans and ottomans of nature's 
own fasUoDing, with a carpet for our feet softer than 
a Wilton, its ground-work of unbroken green, re- 
lieved by butter cups and daisies. The foliage was 
not yet thick enough to exclude the welcome sunlight, 
and its warm rays proved very convenient to one 
little pair of feet, with a portion of rock for a hearth- 
stone. J was not the only person that saw those 
little feet laid out to dry, for our delinquent lawyer, 
no longer in a mist, had walked out of his abstrac- 
tion when he caught sight of those feet afore-men- 
tioned, came round and seated himself beside the 
owner. You would certainly have thought he was 
a rising physician by the anxiety he manifested for 
the welfare of a certain pair of feeL 

" Indeed you had better remove your boots, or 
Bufier me to do it for you," I heard him say, and then 
the sweet voice of Dora Lawton broke in, like the 
campagna attachment in one of Boardman & Grey's 
pianos. 

" No, I thank you, I think the sun will dry them 
nicely." 

"And so my advice goes for nothing, Dora?" 
" Mo, I thanked you, did n't I ?" and up went the 
dusky fringes, and a little sly smile crept round the 
saucy mouth at this demure speech. 

" Yes, and I suppose I ought to be content with 
that — should n't I, Agnes ?" appealing to me. 

" Yes, because your advice was unprofessional as 
it were. Do you understand ?" 

" Ah, but it was not professional advice that I 
was giving." 
"What then?" 

I did not hear the reply, for Lansing stooped to 
gather a cluster of violets, till his face was on a level 
with Dora's, but I noticed the rose color deepen to 
crimson in her cheek, and a bright glance shot out 
from under the fringes that shaded her brown eyes. 
And then she started up, exclaiming, half pettishly, 
"Can't we have a swing, or go a sailing, or some- 
thing ? It 's so stupid silting here." 

Some people say they do n't like swings, it makes 
them dizzy or sick. I pity such people, from my 
heart I piiy them. They know nothing of the in- 
tense enjoyment that is brought with the " rush of 
the breathless swing." To feel the clear spring air 
growing fresher as you go away up in the blue sky, 
leaving the earth behind you, as it were, while you 
are getting nearer heaven. I do not mean one of 
your new-fangled afikirs, with its cushioned seats 
and silken curtains. No, but a regular old-fashioned 
country swing. There is a spice of danger in it, 
too, which renders it more exciting. Happily if all 
danger terminates as pleasantly as ours did. That 's 
the thing after all. It isn't the danger one dreads 
BO much as an awkward ending. A woman so hates 
a dilemma of this kind when she is the heroine. 
Well, the rope was none of the strongest, but it 
would have done very well if Bob Russell hadn't 
endeavored to perform some of his dare*devil feats 
upon it. I thought I heard it give way slightly, but 
I had made up my mind for another flight in the air, 
with Dora for my companion, so I said nothing. 



But other ears than mine had caught the sound, 
slight as it was, and "you had better not try it, 
Agnes," cautioned Leslie, as I spnmg into the 
swing, " it isn't firm." 

" Nonsense, do you think we, two such little mor- 
tals as Dora and I, can break this great rope." 
" But it is n't strong, it has given way somewhere." 
"Don't you think it will bear us?" said I, ap- 
pealing to Sinclair, the Southerner. 

" Two such little mortals as you and Miss Law- 
ton," he laughed, quoting my words, and then lay- 
ing his hand upon the rope to test its strength. 
"Yes, indeed, you're much too light to break it, 
even if it is worn a little." 

" Yes, vanity is light, you know, Mr. Sinclair- 
come, Dora," 

" It is very careless for you to venture," broke in 
Leslie again. 

I was in a perverse, reckless mood that day, and 
I hated to give it up. Sinclair observing my look of 
vexation, with his usual impulsive gallantry ex- 
claimed. 

" There 's no danger, Mr. Lindsey, I 've tried the 
rope, and I '11 take the responsibility." 

" There, Leslie, three against one," and away we 
went whizzing into the keen, fresh air. " Higher, 
Mr. Sinclair! higher, Robert!" I called out in my 
exultation, and away again till the larks fairly took 
us for one of them. 
" Is n't it delicious, Dora?" 
" Enchanting ! What did Leslie mean by its be- 
ing unsafe now, Agnes ?" 
" He thought it had given way somewhere." 
" What if it had ? Just think of it.'» 
" Nonsense, Dora, stop thinking." 
" One more," I halloed, and up, up we went again 
into the blue ether. Whiz— a sudden quiver of the 
rope, and I knew that Leslie's words had proved 
true. " Oh, Agnes, the rope has broken !" screamed 
Dora, and at the same time my cousin shouted, 
"Keep your hold!" 

Back we went in a twinkling, and I heard the 
Southerner ejaculate, " Good heavens ! they will be 
killed!" I was terribly frightened, I '11 own— for 
the thought shot into my head what if we should be 
dashed to pieces. But no such fate was in store for 
us, for suddenly a strong hand arrested us in the re- 
bound, and we escaped unhurt, save a little bruise 
on my temple and a few rents in our dresses. Ah ! 
I forgot— Dora received a heart rent that day, which 
I am afraid will prove mortal, though happily her 
friends seem reconciled to her fate. I tried to put 
on a brave look after it was all over, but the reaction' 
was too powerful. Oh, dear ! I wanted to cry sadly, 
and then I thought it would be so silly af\er my 
recklessness, so I determined to laugh the matter ofl*. 
It would n't do, for at my first attempt I caught a 
pair of calm blue eyes fixed upon me with such an 
incredulous expression. I knew the game was up 
in that quarter, at least, and then the owner of the 
eyes whispered, " It wont do, Utile girl, you might 
as well let them come." And they did come — I 
couldn't help it— and though I tried to hide them, it 
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was of no um, they woald gush through my fiogers 
in spite of me. And Sinclair, who never does things 
by halves, reproached himself incessantly for his 
folly, as he termed it, in advising us, and in his pas- 
sionate remorse declared if we had been injured he 
never could have forgiven himself. 

** I was completely unnerved,'' he said to me — 
" so much so that I played a mere child's part, when 
I should have played the man's, and thereby lost a 
share in a golden opportunity." 

"And who," I questioned, "waw our preserver?" 

**Mr. Lansing, yonder — ^look, a picture for a 
painter. Miss LiCsUe." 

Sure enough, so it was. Dora sitting upon a moss- 
covered stone, looking so charmingly weary, and 
Lansing at her feet playfully endeavoring to assist 
her in mending a prodigous rent in her dress. 

I do not think he was very successful, for his 
tongue was more active than his fingers, so while 
the rent in Dora's dress was slowly closing up with 
the aid of his unskillful fingers, another one some- 
where in the region of that little heart of hers was 
growing larger under the influence of his skillful 
tongue. Oh, these lawyers, with their smooth, oily 
tongues! what wounds they can give! And this 
one, though " not so deep as a well nor as wide as a 
church-door, 't is enough." It was passing strange ; 
here had this man of the world, young, talented and 
high-bred, passed through the ordeal of gay society, 
where the highest beauty, the most exquisitely cul- 
tivated intellect and the rarest fascinations were 
within his reach. He had but to stretch forth his 
hand to pluck the queenly rose, and yet he had 
turned away and chosen this little blue-violet. For 
Dora is not beautiful, nor elegant. You would not 
admire her so very much if you saw her; you would 
only think she was quite a pretty little brunette. But | 



there is something fresh and piquant in this little 
brown gipsy, with her dark, satin-smooth hair, and 
hazel eyes in their dusky eyelids. Something so 
altogether sweet in her rippling laugh and buoyant 
spirits. I did not marvel he turned away from the 
" low lute tones" and ravishing beauty of Marion 
Lindsey to this little wood-flower. He had seen 
enough of exotics, and he was not a man to be be- 
guiled away from nature even if he had lived apart 
from her so long. He was true at last to the in- 
stincts God had given him. He had found his 
destiny in sweet Dora Lawton. But where was the 
slighted belle all this time, May Lindsey ? Ah, that 
was the best of it. Our regal Marion, with her 
aristocratic pride and guarded heart, had been listen- 
ing to the dreamy, spiritual conversation of Arthur 
Lovel, the poor school-master, whom she had deemed 
BO much beneath her, till her pride and pique were 
washed away by that nameless charm which he 
exerts over everybody that comes within the sphere 
of his influence. I never estimated that influence 
more highly than I did when I saw this gay, proud 
girl subdued and chastened to the love of such a man 
as Arthur Lovel. 

I imagined, though, I saw a little flush upon her 
delicate cheek once when she glanced at Lansing 
on our way home, he was so gay and chatty, yet 
with a certain air of enjoyment pervading it that 
revealed a deeper source of happiness than they wot 
of. It may have been all imagination after all, for 
Dora says I am famous for seeing things that other 
people never think of. Still I do honestly think 
there was " more truth than poetry" in that " little 
flush." And so ended this May-day ramble. What 
came of it—for of course something did come from 
such a May-day ramble — ^I will tell you another 
time, mayhap ; till then. Adieu. 



THE FLOWER SPIRITS. 

It would aeem that these particles of matter can not move in any other way than they do. There may be particular 
iatelUgeat beinga gaiding their motions in each case, or they may be the reaults of mechanical dispOBitiana. Palet. 



A LovBLT thought ! perchance 't ia true, 

And every flower that bends 
Beneath the silver moonlight's dew 

Some guardian may attend ,-~ 
Rejoicing in iu perfect bloom, 
Its color warm, iU rich perfame— 
Who rears above the fragile stem, 

And heeds the deepening shade. 
With which the hand that placed it there 

In beaaty hath arrayed ; 
Opening its petals to the sun. 
And folding when the day is done. 
Thou knowest not, perchance some friend. 

Whom thou host loved, and wept, 
About the radiant flower hath lox^ 

A joyous vigil kept- 
Some cherub watched this summer roae 
Its young and blushing leaves unclose. 

That guardian eye, long veiled from thine, 

May still its course pursue. 
And now its happy task ia o*er, 



May rest on it, and you — 
The form familiar to thy gaze 
Unaeen may hover round thy ways. 

Then let this queen-like flower to thee 

No idle message bear. 
But fraught with meaning deep ita own 

Mysterious beauty wear ; 
That which an angers hand hath blest 
By careless hand should not be prest. 
Preserve it, for the gentle thoughts 

Which round the flower will cling, 
When, withered, not a fragrant breath 

Upon the breeze ita fiinga, 
And when long months have flown away 
These thoughts again may o'er thee stray. 

Preaerve it, for the dreamer's sake, 

To whom ita glorious dower 
Hath been a spirit chord to wake 

Of sweet, controlling power- 
To give one dreamy hour of bliss 
Within a fairer realm than this. flob 
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The History qftJu United 8tau$ t^ Amerieaf from the 
Adoption of the Rderal Constitution to the End of the 
Sixteenth Congrue. Rp Richard Hildrtth. In three 
volumes. New York : Harper f Brothers, Vol. 2. 

Mr. Hlldreth lias preaented in this yoltune a very dii- 
tinct and animated view of the adminiatrationa of Adama 
and Jeflenon, written with much force and independence, 
and inculcating decided opinions both of men and events. 
The narrative is fall, clear, and compact ,* and the analysis 
of important Congressional debates, and the statement of 
the questions of principle and policy which divided the 
nation into parties, exceedingly able and lucid. The 
characters of the statesmen of the period are exhibited 
with a sort of surly honesty of purpose, which wins upon 
the reader's confidence. The principal figure in the pre- 
sent volume is Hamilton ; and for him Mr. Uildreth evinces 
a regaid which will displeaae all partisans interested in 
giving Hamilton a bad name. No man in our history, who 
conid present such eminent claims to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, has been so assidaously underrated as 
Hamilton. He was a great thinker, and a great patriot; 
and in spite of occasional acts in his career which will 
always be the subjects of vehement dispute, he is worthy, 
now that the party passions of his age have died away, 
of the veneration of every American. Mr. Hildreth's 
view of Jefferson is less comprehensive than his view of 
Hamilton. He does not so thoroughly appreciate his ideas 
and aims. 

Judging from the two volumes of this history already 
published, we have little doubt tlmt when completed, it 
will be altogether the best work of the kind we have at 
present in our literature. 

The Literature and the LiUrarjf Men of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Bf Abraham Mills, A. M. New York: 
Harper f Brothers. S vols. Qvo. 

These well printed octavos contain a biographical and 
critical view of English authors from the earliest period 
to the conclusion of the eighteenth century, illustrated 
with appropriate extracts from their writings. The 
extent of the field over which Mr. Mills is compelled to 
travel, leaves him little opportunity for a thorough dis- 
cussion of any portion of his great subject. But he is 
evidently familiar with the writings of all the principal 
philosophers, poets, dramatists, theologians, and miscel- 
laneous writers of Great Britain, and his criticism is 
commonly judicious, and his selections evince a quick eye 
for characteristic passages. We cordially hope that his 
work will have an extensive circulation, and do its office 
of educating the taste of the public mind. In a country 
of readers it is important that each individual should 
know what to read ; and this information he can obtain 
from Mr. Mills's book. While the selections are com- 
monly of such a fascinating character aa to provoke a 
curiosity to read the originals. Such a book as this is 
calculated to wage a successful war with the feeble stufiT 
ironically styled " popular" literature, by silently pre- 
senting what is good and great in letters aa a rebuke to 
what is low and mean. 

lof A Tale of the Olden Time. By K. Barton. New 
York : D. Appleton f Co. 1 vol. 12ino. 

This volume exhibits a melancholy example of an author 



of ability naing every talent and aeeomplishment of Ms 
nature in a successful attempt to make his book unread- 
able. We broke down at the eleventh page, when we 
came to this pnsaage of galvanized verbiage: "What 
does devotion teach us? What? It teaches the greatness 
of man's unfettered spirit ; with the finger of intellection 
it points to his onward destiny ; it says there is truth in 
the ideal. The universe is full of idea. Sublimity rises 
far beyond the range of human optics ; the animated eye 
cannot ascend to ita burning sphere ; the material wing 
would crisp and wither ere it touched its lund atmo- 
sphere.'' This may be fine writing, but it is altogether 
beyond the range of our " optics" and *^ finger of intel- 
lection." The thoughts of Bacon or Burke eould not 
make such a style endurable. 



Albani A Tale of the New World. By the Author <^ 
" Lady Aiiu." New York: George P. Putnam. 1 vol. 
IStmo. 

This novel has much to recommend it in the gendial 
excellence of iu narrative and descriptive style, the oc- 
casional felicity of its theological hits, and the power of 
representation exhibited in detached scenes; but, as a 
whole, it appears to us an agglomeration of the unnatural 
and the common. The author has no imagination, con- 
sidered either as an instinct or a power, and accordingly 
fails, not only in the conception of plot and character, 
but in seizing that middle ground between the actual and 
the abstract, which is the field of the novelist. His per- 
sonages are mostly personified commonplaces, and would 
be dull if they were not mingled up with events sufficiently 
unnatural to provoke wonder, and opinions sufficiently ab- 
surd to excite amusement. One glaring inconsistency 
must strike all the readers of the book. The author is 
a continual declaimer about purity, and especially em- 
phasizes the superior excellence of the Roman Catholic 
system to promote it ; but he rarely mentions the word 
without managing to convey an idea of its opposite, and 
excels even the novelists of the French school in the 
habit of lingering lovingly over voluptuous images. The 
best portions of the novel are some scenes connected with 
Yale College. 



The Nile Boat; or Glimpus of the Land of Egypt. By 
William H. BartUttj Author of Forty Days in the 
Desert. New York : Harper f Brothers. 1 vol. Bvo. 

Few works which have been published on the subject 
of Egypt are so well calculated for popularity as Mr. 
Bartlett's << Nile Boat." Without pretending to any 
scientific importance, it aims to give correct and vivid 
impressions of men, manners, and scenery, with such ex- 
planations of the antiquities of Egypt as the researches 
of French and English savems have made common pro- 
perty. The volume is illustrated with about forty engrav- 
ings and twenty wood-cuts, from sketches made by the 
author on the spot, and these pictorial embellishmenta are 
really palpable embodiments to the eye of what the author 
so felicitously describes in the text. It is one of the 
cheapest, most elegant, and most readable of the numerous 
issues of the Harpers, and will doubtless meet with the 
success due to the beauty of its execution, and the value 
of its matter. 
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Keep Coolf Go Ahead j and a Few Other Poems. By Oeorge 
W. Light. Boston: Pubiished by the Author. 1vol. 
IQmo. 

This little volame containa thirteen short lyrical poemsi 
full of vigoroQfl sentiment expressed in vif orous language. 
Mr Light belongs to the raoTement party in hnmnn aflairs ; 
bat while he is ever for " going ahead,'' still believes in 
" keeping cool"— a rare eorobination in the philosophy of 
a practical reformer. The best of the volame is, that 
every page is instinct with the individual life and ex- 
perience of the author; and he says nothing, even in 
rhyme, the truth of which he has not brought to the test 
of personal action. This makes his volume both small 
and good. 

Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickerstethf late Rector of 
Walton. Herts. By the Rev. T. R. Birks^ M. A. New 
York : Harper f Brothers. 2 vols. l2mo. 

This is the biography of a man of great energy but 
limited mind, intensely religious both in opinion and ac- 
tion, but lacking in largeness of view and knowledge of 
other minds. He is a proof that the saint implies large 
mental as well as moral faculties. There is a religious 
prostration of the soul before God in which humility be- 
comes abject instead of ecstatic — and of this sort was the 
humility of Mr. fiickersteth. Though a good man, his 
goodness has too much of a " do-me-good" air, and wants 
freshness, geniality, and power. 

The United States Post OJiee Guide. By Eli Bowen, 
late of the Contraet Offiu. New York: D. Appleton 
f Co. 1 vol. 8i'0. 

This useful work embodies, in the roost condensed form, 
a world of information relating to the Post OfBce through- 
out the world, and more particularly to that of the United 
States. It contains, among other important matters, a 
list of 6000 mail routes, numerically arranged, and an ex- 
position of the American scheme of Distribution, accom- 
panied by a large county map of the United States. To 
post masters and business men it is an invaluable com- 
pilation. 

Letters from Three Continents. By Matt. F. Ward. 

Second Edition. New York: D. Appleton ^ Co. 

1 vol. 12mo. 

The success of this pleasant volume is doubtless to be 
attributed to its off-hand style both of thought and ex- 
pression. It is a collection of random letters, really 
written to familiar friends during a tour of eighteen 
months in Europe and Asia, and embodies the very in- 
formetitm which the public are always hungry to know. 
We cannot speak very highly of its merits in respect to 
elegance of style ; and many of its judgments are doubtless 
sufficiently presumptuous; but it is racy, independent, 
and full of life and the spirit of enjoyment. 

Travels and Adventures in Mexico. By William W. Car' 
penur. New York : Harper ^ Brothers. 1 vol. 12»io. 
The author of this interesting volame belonged to the 
Kentucky volunteer regiment. He recounts the adven- 
tures which occurred to him in a journey of 2500 miles 
performed on foot, and presents life-like accounts of the 
manners, customs, and character of the Mexican people, 
especially the humbler portion of them. The information 
regarding the agricultural and miaeral resources of the 
country is always valuable, and occasionally new. The 



object of the book is to add something to the stock of 
useful knowledge about Mexico; and this object the 
author haa certainly attained, both at regards the coontry 
and its people. 



Vagamundo; or the Attaehi in Spain. Including a 
Bri^f Excursion into the Empire of Morooto. By John 
Esaias Warren. New York: Charles SerUmer. l«o{. 
12mo. 

A volume of travels in Spain must necesaarily have the 
fascination of a romance, if the tourist possess any icml 
for the romantic in scenery, manners, or character. Mr. 
Warren's genial book proves that he has a mind aad du- 
position quick to discern and eager to enjoy the veattli 
of beauty which courts the traveler's eye ia that ea- 
chanted land . Among the many interesting topics of which 
the volume treats, we should particularize the Spanish wo* 
men as the most attractive. One glance from a baniui{ 
black eye melu his style at once into poetry. 

Episodes of Insect Life. By Aeheta DwneUiea, M. E.8. 
New York : J. S. RedJUld. 1 vol. Qvo, 

We know not who is the author of this book, bai it 
would certainly do equal credit to hit powers of obcerri' 
tion and fancy. It is the very poetry of entomology, and 
crickets, butterflies, spiders, and the whole family of 
insects, are brought into the sphere of our sympathetie 
regard. The engravings are also finely executed, aad 
both illustrate the text and lend beauty to the volame. 
The book is the quaintest and pleasantest iotrodoctiaa to 
the science of entomology we have ever seen. 

Caleb Field. A Tale of the Puritans. New York : Hetfer 
f Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a delightful volume, in which an interettiag 
•tory is told in a stylo of greatest purity and swcetnea. 
The author is evidently a student of the old English prose 
writers, and has caught some of their grand serenity and 
repose in the movement of his own thoughts and aea- 
timentc. 



L. A. OoDKT.— We have seen an excellent likeoeuof 
our friend Godcy, of the Lady's Book, engraved ia mesBo- 
tint by T. B. Welch, which is an admirable picture in all 
respects, truthful and life-like. This is a most excelleat 
method of giving to personal friends a token of remem- 
brance ; and as the cost of one of these plates ia not great, 
it enables the possessor to diatribute among his acoreiof 
friends a token of remembrance more valuable than any 
other kind of present which we can think of. 

Mr. Godey is happy in having many hundreds of friendi, 
who will be gratified with this most admirable likeaeae; 
and it is a subject of regret that so excellent a picture could 
not be presented to the seventy or eighty thousand readen 
of the Lady's Book. 



Glbason's Pictorial Drawino-Room CoMPAinos.— 
We again call the attention of our readers to the splendid 
weekly paper, published by Gleason, of Boston, and the 
prospectus of which appeared on the cover of oar lait 
number. It is, perhaps, the greatest enterprise of the 
day, and deserves encouragement. The terms are aa- 
questionably moderate . One snbseriptibn, one year, T^nt 
Dollars; a club of sixteen. Twenty-three Dotlan; retail 
price, six cents per copy. 
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TRIFLES. 



BT M. POPHAM. 



" What great events from trivial caniei Bpring.'' 



" In tbi0 world," said an eminent writer, " nothing 
is a trifle ;" bnt if one should mix much with his 
neighbors, he would be led to suppose that there 
were a great many trifles ; for he would frequently 
hear old and young, male and female, giving utter- 
ance to the expression. He would frequently bear 
old gentlemen grumblingly utter, old ladies sharply 
pleading, young ladies pertly replying, and young 
gentlemen sulkily rejoining, asa sutBcient excuse, for 
some alledged neglect, that it was only a trifle. The 
contradiction thus created between the opinion of 
the philosopher and what we fear to be the ordinary 
opinion of society, naturally suggests an inquiry into 
the existence or the non-existence of trifles, and to 
that desire after truth which every inquirer must or 
ought to experience, is superadded a hope, that is 
the present instance the result will be of some prac- 
tical benefit to our readers. 

Let us, then, in the first place, inquire for the defi- 
nition which has been given to this phrase. John- 
son defines it to be ** a thing of no moment." With 
all proper respect for this great man, we must never- 
theless be permitted to observe, that this definition 
is about as satisfactory as was the Irishman's answer 
to an interrogatory as to who he was ? " The son 
of my mother," was the reply. That a trifle, if it 
exists, must be of no moment, is as self-evident as 
the assertion that Paddy was the son of his mother, 
but the knowledge of what will be of no moment 
would be, if not impossible, at least far more difllcult 
to ascertain than the required identity of our hero 
by his reply. One may from experience suppose, 
that because the neglect of a duty has been unat- 
tended with injurious consequences, the neglect of 
an analagons duty would be attended with a similar 
result. But who that has passed through the strug- 
gles and the difllculties of life, would not confess 
that that course is dangerous and uncertain— that 
they had seen it produce many misfortimes, blast 



many a once fair prospect, deprive many of their 
fortunes, and reduce many to want. To be able to 
predict that a thing is of no moment, however ap- 
parently trivial that thing may be, requires the gift 
of looking into futurity, but who, except a madman 
or a fool, would lay claim to that gift? We know 
not, nor cannot foresee what will be or will not be 
of moment. A iirick from a needle may seem a 
trifle, but that trifle has been known to destroy a 
human being. A small piece of ice upon a door- 
step may seem a trifle, but there are those who can 
tell that such a trifle has deprived them of a long- 
loved friend. The picking up of a pin has even 
made a millionaire and a minister;* the skill in 
making bird-traps made a peasant boy a duke,t and 
hurried on the French Revolution ; the fate of em- 
pires has depended upon the cry of an infant ; and 
dynasties upon the delay at a dinner table, and, oh ! 
if we studied and observed well what passes around 
us, the humblest and the greatest would perceive, 
that not the smallest trifle is destitute of a useful, 
and oftentimes a momentous power, and that the 
minutest particle has a necessary position in the ele- 
ments of this mysterious universe. 

We humbly conceive that the power of God is 
even more displayed in the important functions 
which be has assigned to what the world would call 
trifles, than in those greater object* which are usually 
classed among the wonders of isreation. We survey 
the noble oak, an4 we observe its topmost branches 
holding as 't were communion with the clouds, and 
we acknowledge it to be the king of trees ; but oar 
interest is increased when we are told that that 
stately plant is the offspring of what was onoe a 
small acorn. We gaze with awe upon the ocean, 
its roaring waves, and the ships which are struggling 
upon its bosom ; but our wonder becomes far greater 
when we remember that every drop of " that great 
• M.LafiCte. f Dnke of Lnines. 
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deepi" is pervaded with countlefts livlog beings, 
which are endowed with limbs and organs like our- 
selves! The mariner on the broad and distant 
Pacific has doubtless viewed with unusual curiosity 
the islands which appear so strangely upon that 
ocean, and which extend to hundreds of miles in 
length; but would not his curiosity be greatly 
heightened, if he were told that they were created 
by worms not larger than a pin's bead ? And ought 
not, then, the fact that the acorn produces the oak, 
that the smallest drop of water gives life and suste- 
nance to thousands of animalculae, that insects create 
islands, and the deposits of rills produce '^ the seat 
of empires and the abode of millions" — ought not, 
we repeat, these facts to impress vividly upon the 
mind of every one of us, an idea not only of the 
power and the skill of the Creator, but also with the 
conviction that as he performs such vast results 
from trifles in the material world, we ought also to 
study whether trifles have not equally important 
functions to perform in the moral world ? 

Nature is not only the source of man's sustenance, 
but also the spring from which he may draw ex- 
amples for his guidance. The laws by which the 
Creator regulates his works may be usefully studied 
by man to regulate his conduct. Our ideas of the 
beautiful and the terrible, of grandeur and simplicity, 
of unity and harmony, are derived from nature ; and 
we may even study industry with advantage, by ob- 
serving the habits of the ant, and frugality, by imi- 
tating the care and ingenuity of the beaver ; yea, the 
humblest and the smallest plant can teach lordly 
man many useful lessons. Well said our great poet 
there are 

" Tbngaet in trees, books in th« numin^ brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.** 

She teaches us in a thousand ways that in the eye 
of God nothing can be a trifle, " where nothing can 
be great." She whispers it in the rustling of the 
leaf, she heralds it forth in the voice of thunder, she 
repeats it in every drop of rain, in every tiny seed — 
that there is nothing in this great universe of no mo- 
ment. Watch the penciling of the leaf, the delicacy 
of the tint, and the unapproachable construction of 
the smallest flower, as an evidence, among many, 
that the minutest bear alike with the greatest the 
impress of the Creator's care and skill. ^'The 
river," said an American writer, *' rolling onward 
its accumulated force, was, in its small beginning, 
but an oozing rill, trickling down some moss covered 
rock, and winding like a silver thread between the 
green banks to which it imparled verdure." And 
man, the lord of creation, great as he undoubtedly is, 
and skillfully as he undoubtedly is formed, may 
nevertheless be instantaneously deprived of his ex- 
istence, by the cessation of vibration of a small piece 
of flesh which is suspended within his breast. These 
facts ought surely to humble the proudest of us, and 
to convince us of our surprising littleness amidst all 
our boasted greatness, of our surprising weakness 
amidst all our boasted strength. 

" Show me a spot to stand upon and I will move 
tha world," is an oft-quoted saying. Show us a 



truly wise man who willfully neglected trifles, and 
we will promise to perfonn a feat as possible as that 
promised by the Grecian philosopher. Every sen- 
sible man Imows that an observance of them is the 
secret of his success— that they form the substance 
of all great events. Ask the learned student if he 
succeeded otherwise than by husbanding every mo- 
ment of his time, and an unremitting attention to 
every detail of the subject of his studies? No man 
became eminent in any calling, trade, or profession, 
who thought any thing a trifle connected with that 
trade or profession, and as such to be trifled with. 
We may take upon us to say that there never was a 
great lawyer, who, during his studies, considered 
the least important part of the least important branch 
of jurisprudence a trifle ; that there never was an 
eminent physician who considered the slightest 
change in the human frame, or the minutest property 
of a medicine, a subject too trifling for observation; 
and that there never was a skillful general who did 
not value the smallest detail connected with his pro- 
fession. We can recognize the success of a Coke, 
a Kenyon or an Eldon, in the avidity with which 
they followed, day after day and year after year, 
the various sinuosities of law. We can easily com- 
prehend how Abemethy attained his celebrity, by 
the many sleepless nights which he devoted to the 
study of medicine. And there is no anecdote we 
have read of the Duke of Wellington which so 
vividly illustrated a cause of his invariable ancoess 
as that which represents him, on the eve of one of 
his great battles, sitting in his tent and writing upon 
the comparative merits of tin and copper canisters 
for soldiers' use. Nor in the life of his great rival. 
Napoleon, could we find an incident more instruc- 
tive, and illustrative of the same virtue, than that 
which took place on board the Bellerophen. It is 
said that when he boarded that ship the first object 
which attracted his attention was the mode in which 
a sentinel carried his musket, and the first remark 
he made there was, show the soldier a superior 
method of carriage. The watchfulness of, and at- 
tention to, what weaker minds would have con- 
sidered to be trifles, which caused one great soldier, 
though burthened with the anxieties of an approach- 
ing battle, to write folio after folio; and another 
mighty warrior, who had ruled empires and governed 
princes, to watch and instruct a private soldier, al- 
though sufiering at that moment £rom the loss of a 
powerful army, of a crown, and even of his personal 
liberty— the regard to trifles, we repeat, under such 
circumstances as are betrayed by these two anec- 
dotes, are, to our minds, the strongest illustrations of 
the means by which Mr. Wellesly became the Duke 
of Wellington, and by which a poor Corsican adven- 
turer became the emperor of the largest portion of 
Europe ! 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing remarks 
that we hold up men of genius, in general, as exam- 
ples for their observance of trifles, in the various de- 
partments of life. Unfortunately, many of these 
gifted beings have been nearly as distinguished by 
their carelessness as by their talents. The posses- 
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•ion of a powerful intelleot and the want of oommon 
jndgment, with regard to the ordinary bat necessary 
affairs of life, is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence. As poor Goldsmith said, " The conversation 
of a poet is that of a man of sense, while his actions 
are those of a fool," and we fear that this expression 
may be applied with equal justice to other geniuses 
than poets, although there are, undoubtedly, many 
of both classes who unite good business abilities and 
a sound discretion with a higher order of talent — 
many Walter Scotts, Dr. Johnsons, and Spinoaas, as 
well as Dermodys, and Bnmses, and Groldsmiths. 
But even the existence of this latter class does not 
dispiofve the doctrine we are advocating. Goldsmith, 
for instance, reckless and extravagant as he was in 
pecuniary matters, was the most careful of all 
writers, and it is his writings which created his 
fame. He would empiy all his wealth into the 
hands of a beggar, and idle away his time until his 
importunate creditors compelled him to work, yet 
in his labors in that field on which his fame is based 
no man was more observant of tridesr— he would 
alter and realter a sentence, and devote a whole day 
to the improvement of a couplet. 

As examples are said to be more forcible than pre- 
cepts, we would endeavor to substantiate our pre- 
cepts by adducing a few more examples. The bio- 
graphy of eminent men, and the history of important 
inventions, afibrd several highly interesting illustra- 
tions of the important part which trifles have per- 
formed in the origin of many valuable discoveries, 
and in forming the bent of many great minds. We 
presume that all of our readers have heard of the 
anecdote of the apple's fall in a garden, which sug- 
gested to Newton the law of gravitation. D' Israeli 
informs us that the taste of Vaucanson, for me- 
chanics was determined by means of an accident. 
While a boy, he was compelled to accompany his 
mother in her long and frequent visits to the con- 
fessional, and while this pious lady '< wept with re- 
pentance,' ' her son " wept with weariness. ' ' During 
the performance of these, to him, disagreeable visits, 
and while, doubtless, praying for the speedy conclu- 
sion of his motheWs disclosures, instead of for the 
forgiveness of his sins, his attention was attracted 
to the uniform motions of a pendulum attached to a 
clock in the hall. He approached and examined its 
mechanism, it aroused his curiosity, and induced 
him to study mechanics with unwearied leal. The 
efiect of this incident was the means of enabling him 
to construct a clock, then some very ingenious con- 
trivances, and eventually a fluting automaton. This 
anecdote bears a resemblance to another which hap- 
pened to Galileo. While reclining, during one of 
his early days, against one of those majestic pillars 
of the Cathedral at Pisa, his silence also was dis- 
turbed by the movements of a pendulum which hung 
suspended from the Cathedral's clock. He applied 
his fingers to his pulse, and observed that the beat- 
ing of the pulse and the pendulum correqwnded. It 
was thus he conceived the idea of applying it to the 
measurement of time, and to the ascertainment of 
the health by the pulse; and it was through this 



discovery that Newton made another application of 
this instrument in determining the resistance of fluid 
media, and by which Cavendish still further applied 
it to ascertain the density of the earth. See how 
one event grows out of anothei^Hwe in this gradual 
growth from a trifle to an important series of dis- 
coveries—and, more than all, see in this the work- 
ings of a law which regulates all physical and intel- 
lectual progression. Man cannot be more powerful 
than his Creator. The latter produces ail great 
changes by slow and imperceptible degrees — and it 
is by the same process that his ofispring must ac- 
complish all valuable and important events. It 
would be as unjust to ascribe to Stephenson the in- 
vention of the steam«engine, because he first applied 
it to railroads, as to give to Watt the merit of disoover- 
ing the power of steam, because he first applied it 
to practical purposes. Give to the latter all the 
praise he deserves, but let us not forget, nor let us 
be ungrateful for the services of his unsuccessful, 
though highly useful predecessors. Ixwking into 
the history of steam, we shall find that though not 
successfully applied to machinery until the close of 
the last century, its capabilities as a motive power 
were known many centuries ago. In that history 
we may also trace, step aAer step, the successive 
developments of that element, from the experiments 
of Hero and Savary, to the more advanced efforts 
of Newcoman and others, until we reach its final 
conquest at the hands of James Watt. Nor in look- 
ing upon a handsomely printed volume, must we 
ascribe all our praise to John Guttemberg— for the 
invention of printing was attained by the same 
gradual process as the invention of the steam-engine. 
Chinese blocks, wood-cuts of saints, and the printing 
of cards, afforded the same assistance to the immor- 
tal German as did the labora of Savary and New- 
coman to the no less illustrious Scotchman. What 
a lesson these facts suggest ! The experiments by 
Hero and Savary, and the printing blocks of the 
Chinese, are, as regards themselves, but mere trifles, 
but when the former is considered with reference to 
the steam-engine, and the latter in reference to the 
printing-press, then, what an importance they sud- 
denly assume! And if the history of inventions 
could be thoroughly investigated, we should find 
that though one here and there may have suddenly 
arisen, like some of those mysterious islands in a 
distant ocean, that, nevertheless, the great majority 
of them may be traced to some trifling occurrence, 
and, like the physical world to the eye of the geolo- 
gist, may be traced up from thence strata aAer strata, 
and series after series, to the period of their final 
completion ! 

Newton's discovery of the law of gravitation, 
though attributed to the fall of an apple, forms no 
exception to the rule we are contending for. The 
apple may have suggested the existence of that great 
fact, but it was the discoveries of Copernicus and of 
Galileo which assisted him in finding it, and it was 
a discovery of Keplar's which enabled him to prove 
it. And in contemplating the nadir of modem sci- 
ence, during which these and other great names 
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flourished, the mutual sssistance which one mind 
afforded the other, and the eloae relation which one 
discoyery bore to another, forms by no means the 
least uninteresting or the least instructive feature. 
The same law which we have endeavored to show 
subsisting in trifles frequently displayed itself, during 
this era, in a very conspicuous manner. The sys- 
tem of Copernicus, great and valuable as the solu- 
tion of the system is, only proved a theory of Ptole- 
my. The invention of spectacles by a Dutchman, 
by which old ladies read their Bibles, suggested to 
Galileo the invention of telescopes, by which men 
read the stars. And Keplar assures us that his cele- 
brated laws, by which many other astronomic dis- 
coveries have been made, would never have been 
found by him without the observations of Tycho 
Brahe. 

The biography of many eminent men also furnish 
us with examples of the importance of trifles. Most 
of our readers must have heard of Lord Clive, the 
founder of the British empire in the East Indies, but 
few, perhaps, are aware of a very remarkable inci- 
dent connected with his life. Like most men who 
possess a powerfully active mind, he was occasion- 
ally subjected to fits of severe mental depression. 
During one of these attacks, which was more severe 
than usual, he attempted, like Wallenstein, to com- 
mit suicide, by shooting himself with a pistol, but 
was prevented from doing so by the instrument 
missing fire, to his great astonishment. This escape 
from destruction made a deep impression upon his 
mind, and induced him to believe that he was saved 
by the special interposition of Providence, and that 
he must be destined for the accomplishment of some 
great work — a belief which his subsequent career 
fully realized, although we would by no means de- 
fend all the means by which his successes were 
Attained. Thus the absence or dampness of a few 
grains of gunpowder, or an imperfection in the 
mechanism of a pistol, was a means of adding eleven 
hundred thousand square miles to the British terri- 
tory, twenty millions sterling per annum to British 
wealth, and one hundred and twenty millions oC in- 
habitants to the population of the British empire. 

An oft-repeated anecdote of King Robert Bruce 
bears so strong a connection to this subject, that we 
must be pardoned for its reproduction. It is said 
that this hero was infused with the perseverance 
which enabled him to rescue his country from the 
English by means of a spider. While concealed in 
a cave, and borne down with despondency, by the 
failure of his efforts, he observed this little worm 
endeavoring to ascend his web. Objects like this, 
though in active life uncared for and despised, be- 
come in solitude and confinement a fruitful source 
of interest; and Bruce, though perhaps negligent of 
much more important matters, in his conflicts with 
the world, eagerly watched in his hiding-place the 
labors of a spider, and learnt from them a lesson by 
which his efforts became crowned with success. 
Ho noticed that the first attempt of the spider failed, 
and so on to the sixth, but undaunted by these fail- 
ures it made a seventh trial and succeeded. " Ah !'' 



exclaimed its spectator, ** you have woo at last. la 
six efforts I also have failed to gain my eotnttry*s 
freedom, but may I not also win it at the seventh?'* 
He rushed from the cave, and the battle of Bannock- 
bum was the result. This anecdote furaisbes a 
moral as valuable as it is interesting. It calls for 
our humility, by showing us that even a king may 
be taught success by a worm, and that a nation may 
be indebted to a spider for the eflbrt which made it 
free. 

A similar tradition is connected with the lile of 
Mahomet. It is said that when this prophet waa 
pursued by his enemies, his life also was saved by a 
spider's web, which was spread over the mouth of 
a cave in which he had concealed himself. When 
his pursuers reached this spot they declined to enter, 
because this little animal's labor was a sufficient 
proof in their eyes that the object of their pursuit 
was not within. Here is another wonderful example 
of the important results of a trifie. A worm's web, 
whose appearance in our homes is an immediate 
signal to domestics for its immediate consignaient 
to the dust-pan— a worm whom we frequently 
crush beneath our feet with a feeling of disgust, 
here becomes the indirect instrument of effecting 
one of the greatest revolutions the world ever saw. 
This uncleanly offspring of an insignificant insect 
was a means of establishing the Mahommedan em- 
pire, an empire which extended itself over the 
greater part of A sia, into Africa and Europe . If this 
little animal had not then and there manufactured 
his trap to catch flies, we should not now have heard 
of Moslem ism, nor would history have presented us 
with the remarkable and rapid conquests of Ma- 
homet. 

Another anecdote, suggesting a similar moral, 
happened duriag the commencement of that political 
earthquake — that social and religious convulsion — 
that period of unparalleled contrast, with which are 
entwined so many deeds of romance and horror, of 
virtue and crime, of superstition and infidelity, of 
mob tyranny and kingly despotism— the first French 
Revolution. According to Madame Tussand, Louis 
the XVI. was prevented from effecting his escape 
from France, by his unnecessary delay at an inn upon 
the road for his dinner. That delay enabled his 
pursuers to overtake him, his wife, his sister, and 
his companions. That meal, we may say, cost him 
his life, and that of those two beautiful and accom- 
plished ladies ; if it had not been waited for, accord- 
ing to the advice of this monarch's companions, him 
and his unhappy family would not have expired by 
the guillotine, France, in all human probability, 
would have been spared many of the excesses into 
which her misguided sons led her, Europe would 
not have been deluged for twenty years in blood, and 
Napoleon would have lived and died an obscure 
soldier ! 

Sir Walter Scott informs us, that one day, while 
walking along the banks of the Yarrow, he observed 
Mungo Park, the celebrated traveler, throwing stones 
in the water, and anxiously watching the bubbles 
which succeeded. Sir Walter smilingly inquired of 
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him the object of this •miuemeat " I was thinking," 
he replied, "how often I had tried to soond the 
rivers in Africa, by calculating how long a time 
elapsed before the babbles appeared upon the sur- 
face, and how oilen my life depended upon these 
trifling circnmstanoes.*' And if we search farther 
into history, we shall find still farther proofs of the 
doctrine we are advocating, and unmistakable evi- 
dences of the sad consequences of its neglect. We 
shall find that the discharge of a musket, on the field 
of Lutien, determined the fate of Protestantism in 
Europe ; that the success of a battle won by Charles 
Martel prevented the Saracenic iafioence from pre- 
ponderating over Christianity ; that a satirical medal 
was sufficient to induce Charles II. to wage war 
against the Dutch in 1672 ; that the use of insulting 
remarks toward Franklin by the British ministry, 
precipitated the dispute between England and the 
Slates, into the long and bloody War of Independence, 
which resulted in the establishment of a powerful 
and rapidly progressive empire. In the arena of 
history, we shall see, in every direction to which the 
eye may turn, a noble monument of the result of 
what are called trifles— a witness that some of our 
greatest blessings, some of our most valuable im- 
provements, some of our most important discoveries, 
have been their ofispring ; and furthermore, an un- 
mistakable proof, that in the eye of the Disposer of 
all evento, every thing is alike trivial, and every 
thing is alike great! 

An anecdote which happened to the writer may 
not be unworthy of mention. While a boy, he agreed 
with some companions, in a seaport town in Eng- 
land, to take a sail in a boat. On his way across 
the beach where the boat was moored, he picked up 
a cork, and aAer having amused himself as he walked 
along, by paring it with a knife, he placed it in his 
pocket. We entered the boat, and had proceeded a 
great way out, when, by some unaccountable acci- 
dent, the plug disappeared from the bottom, and 
water rapidly entered. We had nothing by which 
the water could be bailed out fast enough, we could 
find nothing by which the hole could be closed, and 
before the shore could be reached, destruction 
seemed inevitable. In this conjuncture the writer 
remembered the cork. Taking it from his pocket, 
he rapidly applied it to the hole, and to his joy and 
astonishment it was found to be sufficiently large to 
check the further ingress of the water. Cheers of 
gratitude from his little playmates succeeded this 
fortunate discovery; and he can assure the reader, 
that he has oAen been reproved for his subsequent 
occasional neglect of trifles, by a remembrance of 
this little incident connected with the cork. 

The daily intercourse of the humblest person will 
afibrd interesting and instructive examples of the 
importance of trifles. A stray thought, a mere word 
of encouragement has changed a poor man's des- 
tiny — has poured hope into despair — and nerved 
despondency to wrestle with misfortune. A smile— 
*^ one sunny smile," drops balm upon all it shines 
upon, invigorates the weak, reanimates the drooping, 
and gives joy to the sorrowful. A look— one kind 



look— who has not felt its influence, but who can 
estimate its power? It has melted hearts upon 
which aught else would have striven in vain ; it has 
converted bitter enemies into life-abiding friends ; 
and many a mother could doubtless add, " it has 
turned a rebellions son into a dutiful child." It tB 
only by trifles, as they are called, that we can form 
opinions upon the character of those with whom we 
associate, and we all know how much our success 
in life depends upon our character. A stray expres- 
sion, an apparently insignificant action, a benevolent 
look, a quiver of the lip, a whisper, or a sigh, fie- 
quently form the standard by which our dispositions 
are judged; and such trivial events, unobserved as 
they may be by the careless eye, have made enemies 
or friends for every one of us, and have caused the 
weal or wo of thousands of our race. 

One of the mental deficiencies which a disregard 
for trifles displays, is a want of reflection, because a 
reflecting person would see enough with a little ob- 
servation to convince him that trifles are not to be 
trifled with ; and however narrow may be his sphere 
of action, a retrospect of his past life would un- 
questionably recall many circumstances suggesting s 
similar moral. This failing also betrays a want of 
common sense. Whoever heard of a trifler, or a 
careless person, as they are called, considered to be 
a wise man or woman by those who are capable of 
judging? Who, with ordinary precaution, would 
entrust them with what required care, or follow their 
advice with any degree of confidence ? Look around 
the circle o( yonr acquaintance, and do you observe 
that those who bear the character of carelessness 
have either acquired wealth by their exertions, fame 
by their industry, or a reputation by their judgment? 
Is not every man of sound sense the very reverse of 
a trifler; is not he who excels in any kind of labor 
attentive to the minutest matter connected with that 
labor ; and is not every architect of his own fortune 
found to be a careful man? We scarcely need to 
observe that triflers clearly betray a want of frugality. 
Many a fortune has been lost, and many persons have 
been prevented from making a fortune, by a dis- 
regard for trifles. That ** pence make pounds," and 
that " if we take care of our pence, our pounds will 
take care of themselves," are true sayings. There 
are some who have desired to save a portion annu- 
ally from their incomes, but have delayed doing so 
from one year to another, in the expectation of being 
able at a future period to commence their savings 
with a larger sum. At last old age presents himself, 
and they discover themselves to be destitute of 
means for the hour of adversity, and that the annual 
payment of their formerly despised sum would now 
amount to a considerable fortune. There are many 
such in the world. Now no man will ever amass 
wealth who disregards the smallest item. John 
Jacob Astor would not have died a millionaire if he 
had thrown away his cents when an orange-boy in 
the streets of Philadelphia. If we had sufficient 
courage we would dare to address a few remarks 
upon this point to those young ladies who wear thin 
shoes in wet or cold weather, and bring on colds and 
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eonsmnption, who spoil a new dress once a month, 
and sacrifice twice the necessary materials in their 
needle- work) etc., and call all this, with a toes of the 
head, "mere trifles." 

We would press the foregoing remarks upon the 
attention of young persons especially. Yonth is the 
period when the seed of onr after life is sown. It 
then becomes important that no tares should be 
mixed with the wheat—that no habits should be 
imbibed which will inflict us with future pain. One 
false step amid the precipices of life may destroy us ; 
one good resolution, fervently embraced and rigidly 
adhered to, may rescue us from many difficulties. 
And we hope the few facts we hare presented may 
corroborate what we say. In youth, also, the field 
of our future labors is generally selected, but that 
selection, important as it always is, entwined as it is 
with our prospects in this world, and our destiny In 
the next, has not unfrequently been influenced by a 
trifle. You have all heard of Comeilte, the Shaks- 
peare of French dramatists, the immortal author of 
** Cid," and " Melite," and I may add, that it was 
an apparently insignificant lucident in his youth 
which directed his genius to the drama. It was a 
mere exclamation of his grandfather, which induced 
Moliere, while a youth, to abandon his tapestry 



trade, and to write the satire of ** TartnlTe," and the 
humor of '* L'Etourdi." Cowley said he became a 
poet by reading Spencer ; and it is not unlikely that 
our great Shakspeare would never have grren us 
those glorious offsprings of his brain, had not his 
want of success compelled him to abandon the stage 
as an actor, and to appear upon it as an author. 
Hamstead, the astronomer, and Franklin, the |Ailo- 
sopher, ascribed the cast of their genius to aeeideBt ; 
and Byron tells us that his Giaour, Corsair, and 
Bride of Abydos, were inspired by a volume of 
Turkish history he had read in his yonth. 

It would be folly for us to promise, or any observer 
of trifles to expect that that observance would make 
him a Bjrron, a Franklin, or a Comeitte ; but we 
may safely promiee him a gift more valuable, though 
less externally attractive. An attention to trifles, as 
well as of what are considered more important 
duties, will be the surest means of giving sncceas to 
the merchant, fame to the student, and skill to the 
mechanic ; and what is more, that unalloyed satis- 
faction which every one must feel who is conscious 
that he has always striven to do his duty—- a eonroe 
of enjoyment, without which the fiune of Homer or 
of Shakspeare would be bitterness and gall. 



A DREAM OF YOUTH. 



BT J. P. AJ>DI80ir. 



Dxscxics upon my soul, O beauty of the night ! 

And ihed thy starry dews 
On the atill garden, where thy chastened light 

Doth holier life infuse. 
Cknne gentle memoriea of love and tears 

That moved my eonl before ; 
Come o*er the silent wave of vanidied years, 

Again to Being's shore. 
Uplift thy roiy spray, O alnmbrous sea ! 

Thy spray of dewy hours 
That eparUed in the mom of Influiey 

la ilia-tinted showers ; 
Thy muiie, where along the verdant isles 

Of Youth it broke in light, 
And dimpled ever into sunnieat smiles, 

And mirrored heavena aa bright. 
And the wave answereth, from the misty sen, 

And rippling to the ahore, 
I hear the tonea of mingled melody 

That moved my aoul before. 
Voices that wooed me to the dream of bliaa, 

And were aa angel wings 
To lift my apirit to anch harmonies 

Aa only angel ainga. 
And forma of light wreathe from the mlat of yeara 

Unto my aoul'a embrace ; 
The aummoned memoriea of love and tears 

Make holy all the place. 
The veil ia lifted from the alnmbrona sea ; 

Bright gleam the verdant ialea ; 
The air ia thrilled, aa then, with ecstasy ; 

The wave in bea«ty*s smUea ; 



Joy mantleth o'er the aky, and ahining wings 

Of hopes that heavenward aoar, 
Alike the bird of Heaven that aooring ainga, 

Make rauale evermore. 
The purple hilla that wrapped the roay time 

Of youth, aa in a dream- 
Whither in thought 't waa a delight to climb 

And catch a blisaful gleam 
Of the bright worlda that ahone in myatery 

Beyond ita aoaring line— 
The purple hille lift from the (biding sea. 

The crested summita shine. 
Dim through a gathering miat and annny raia 

Of teara that veil the dream, 
The hone I loved floats faintly there again 

Beaide the willowy atream. 
I live once more the bleaaed mom of yonth, 

And taste anew the joy 
That welled unceaaing from the fount of Truth 

JBre yet the dark alloy 
Of grief and doubt had raii«led with its flow. 

That April time is paat. 
And life hath taught me it ia pain to know 

A joy that cannot laat. 
The viaion fadea, and cloud- wreatha fold around ; 

Ita glory ia no more ; 
And the aea lifteth atill ita aolemn sound 

Along the darkening ahore. 
Reat atill upon my aoul, O beauty of the night ! 

Reat with thy atarry dewa 
On the atill garden, where thy chastened light 

Doth holier life infuse. 
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BT WILLIAM BOBS WALLACE. 



Comb to the monndt of death with me ! They itreteh 
Pfom deep to deep, Md, TeBflnble, Yset, 
GiBTee of gone empires, gone withoat a sigB, 
Liice olottds from hesyen. They stretehed from deep to 
Before the Roman smote his mailed hand [deep 

On the gold portals of the dreaming East; 
Before the Pleiad, in white trance of song, 
Beyond her choir of stars went wandering. 

The great old trees, ranked on these hills of death, 
Haye melanoholy hymns abont all this. 
And wlien the moon walks her inheritance 
With slow, imperial pace, the trees look up 
And chant in solemn cadence. Come and hear ! 

" O, patient moon ! go not behind a clond, 
Bat listen to onr words. We, too, are old, 
Though not so old as thou. The ancient towns. 
The cities thnmM far apart, like qneens, 
The Teafans majestieal, the shadowy domes 
BlepC in thy yoanger beams ! in erery leaf 
We hold their dost, a king in eyery trunk. 
We, too, are yery old : the wind that wails 
In oar broad branches, from swart Ethiop come 
Bat now, walled in oar branches long ago. 
Then came from darkened Calyary : The hills 
Leaned ghastly at the tale that wan wind told ; 
The streams crept shuddering through the dark ; 
The torrent of the North from mom till eye 
On his steep ledge hung paosing ; and o'er all 
Bach alienee fell, we heard the oonseious rills 
Drip slowly in the cayes of central earth. 

" O, patient moon ! go not behind a cloud. 
Bat hear our words. We know that liion didst see 
The whole that we would utter— thoa that wert 
A worship unto realms beyond the flood— 
But we are yery lonesome on these monads. 
And speech doth make the burden of sod thought 
Endurable ; while these the people new 
That take oar land, may haply leam from ns 
What wonder went before them ; for no word 
E'er came from thee, so beautiful, so lone. 
Throned on thy rolling cloud, superbly eslm 
And silent as a god. 

Here empires rose and died ; 
Their yery dvst, beyond the Atlantic borne 
Jn the pale nayies of the chartered wind. 
Stains the white Alp. Here the proud city raqged 
Spire after spire, like star ranged after star 
Along the dim empyrean, till the air 
Went mad with splendor, and the people cried 
< Our walls haye married Time !> Gone are the marts. 
The insolent citadels, the fearful gates, 
The glorious domes that swelled within like i 
Gone are their yery names. The royal ghost 
Cannot dlseem his old imperial hanats, 
But goes about peiplez6d like a mist 



Between some min and the awful stars. 
Nations are laid beneath onr feet. The bard 
Who stood in Poesy's large light, as stood 
The apocalyptic angel in the sun. 
And rained melodious splendor on the world ; 
The prophet pale, who shuddered in his gloom 
As the white cataract shndders in its mist ; 
The hero shattering an old kingdom down 
With one dear trumpet's will ,* the boy ; the ssge ; 
Subject and lord ; the beaatiflil ( the good- 
Gone, gone to nothingness! The years glide on— 
The pitUess yeoiB-and aU alike shaU fail, 
State after state, reared by the solemn seas, 
Or where the Hudson goes unchallenged post 
The ancient warder of the Palisades, 
Or where gigantic o'er the enormous cloud 
Beam the blae Alleghanies ; all shall fail : 
The centuries chant their dirges on the steeps ; 
The palls are ready in the peopled yales ; 
And nations fill one eommon sepnlchre. 
Nor goes the earth on her dark way alone : 
Each star in yonder yault doth hold the dead 
In its Ainereal deeps; Aretnms broods 
Oyer mausolenms that had grown oh) 
Before this earth was made ; the uniyerse 
Itself is but one mighty cemetery 
Rolling around a solemn central sua. 

" O, patient moon ! go not behind a cloud, 
Bat listen to onr words. We, too, must die ; 
And thou ! the yassal stars shall fail to hear 
Thy queenly yoiee oyer the axnre fields 
Calling at sunset : they shall fade : the earth 
Shall look, and, missing their ftmiliar eyes. 
Go moumfully crouching to the general death. 
Then come the glories, tlien the nobler times, 
For which the orbs trayailed in sorrow ; then 
The mystery shall be clear, the burden gone. 
And surely men shall know why nations came 
Transfigured for the pangs ; why not a spot 
On this wide world but hath a tale of wo— 
Why all this wondrous Uniyerse is Death's. 

*' Go, moon, and tell the stars, and tell the snns, 
Impatieat of that grief, the streagth of him 
Who doth oonsent to death ; and tell the orbs 
That meet thy monmftd eyes, one after one, 
Through all the lapees of the lonesome night. 
The pathos of repose, the might of Death." 

The yoice is hushed ; the great old wood is still ; 
The moon, like one in meditation, walks 
Behind a cloud. We, too, haye tiieme for thought, 
While as a sun God takes the West of Time 
And smites the pyramid of Eternity : 
The shadow lengthens oyer mighty realms 
Doomed to the dark mansolenm or monad. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THB FISST FOX. 



Had every thing been prepared to order, with a 
view of gratifying to the utmost the wishes of the 
keen assembled foz'hmiters, it could not have been 
improved on the Monday morning succeeding Fair- 
fax's arrival at Melton Mowbray. 

There had been rain enough during the past days to 
render the country most suitable for holding scent, 
and yet not enough to make it inconveniently heavy 
for horses of suflScient stamina. It was precisely 
such a dawn as is described in the famous old hunt- 
ing song, for " a southerly wind and a cloudy sky*' 
did, indeed, "proclaim it a hunting morning;" nor 
was there a single dew-drop gemming the thorn- 
bushes, or any of that low-creeping mist on the low 
grounds, or rising net-work on the grass, which 
augur badly for the lying of the scent, inasmuch as 
while the process of exhalation is going on, it would 
appear that the delicate particles which hold the 
effluvium of the beast of chase in suspense, are ex- 
haled likewise together with the watery globules 
among which it was deposited. 

At an early hour— early for them, be it understood, 
for it is not now the mode of Melton to get up as our 
forefathers did, hours before the sun, and painfully 
hunt up the cdd trail of the fox to his lair— when 
Matuschevits and his friend were aroused by the 
valet with shaving-water and the needfuls of the 
toilet, the word went that the sun had shone brightly 
an hour or two before— that is to say, an hour or 
two afler his late December rising— but that the 
sky was now all overclouded, and the south- 
westerly wind as soft as if it were young May and not 
mid-winter. 

Half past nine found them in the breakfast-parlor, 
similarly rigged in plain scarlet dress-coato, white 
kerseymere waistcoato, white buckskin breeches, 
and top-boots, with blue bird's-eye handkerchiefs 
about their necks— the true dress, and the only true 
one for the genuine Meltonian ; though a few years 
before the time of which I write it was the fashion 
to run down the leathers as snobbish, and to vote 
nothing correct but while cords, and the handsomest 
dress, be it observed, in the wide world for a well- 
made man, whether sportsman or no. 

There was no necessity under the sun for hurrying, 
since more Meltonieo the hounds do not meet until 
eleven, nor are thrown into covert until half-afler, 
or by 'r lady ! nearer twelve. 



" Very weU— very well, faith \" said the count, 
laughing, as the Virginian made his entiee perfectly 
self-possessed and quiet. " Ton look as if yon had 
been bom in pink and leathers, as I believe Osbal* 
diston was, and Sir Tatton into the bargain, for that 
matter; though I would lay a hundred to a shilling 
you never had a top-boot on your leg before in your 
life." 

" You may swear to that, count. But these fellows 
get one up with no trouble to himself whatever." 

"Trust them for that," replied Matoschevitz, 
" with Pike and Uphick for his leathers, Dean and 
Davis for his tops, and Stultx, Willis, or Magee for 
the rest of his outfit, one may be pretty sure of not 
putting his foot in it. By the way, whose saddles 
do you use?" 

" Whipple's, of coarse. I used his saddlery long 
enough before I left Viiiginia, and I should hardly 
cut him here. Give me a cup of black tea while 
you are about it, I do n't go the cafe in a morning- 
some of that prawn curry, Antoine, and a slice of 
that dry toast." 

" Lay in a good stock, Fairfax, no luncheon to-day, 
recollect ; and as likely as not, a late dinner to boot." 

" How far off is the meet— uck— uckle--what the 
devil do you call it ? It is as bad as some of our Vir- 
ginian names, which stuck so fearfully in poor 
Tommy Moore's jaws." 

" Uckleby Gorse. Why yes, it is almost as great 
a jaw-breaker as * Rappahannock,' * Occoquan.' Ofa ! 
not more than eight miles off. We can do it in half 
an hour easy. If we get off by eleven, or a quarter 
before, it will be lots of time. What horse do you 
ride first, Fairfax?" 

" Thunderbolt, brother or half brother, or what- 
ever he is to Slasher, and the white ' Moonbeam' for 
my second." 

" No one better mounted in the whole field than 
you will be. Only mind you douH discredit them. 
Give me a wing of that cold partridge, will you ; and, 
Antoine, a glass of the while Maraschino. Now, 
pardon my giving you a word or two of advice, men 
ehertf as I am an old hand here, and you a novice ; 
not that I doubt you can sit and manage a horse u 
well at least, very likely better than I can myadf; 
but there are two or three things that it will be just 
as well you are put up to. In the first place, nothiog 
is so desirable for a man, who wants to take his own 
line and go well to the hounds, as to get a good start, 
for then you are out of the crowd in a twinkling, and 
can get away with them handsomely without being 
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either crossed at year fences, or ridden over, if yoa 
chanoe to get a fall." 

" I 8e»— I see ; but the how— show ns the how, 
count." 

" Why, as soon as the fox is hallowed away, get 
leaolntely forward at once; let nothing stop you; 
better take two or three big ugly fences in cold blood 
at first, when other people, not liking them, are 
jamming the gateways, and blocking up the bridges, 
than twice as many later in the day." 

** Well, that is easily done enough. Who is the 
best man to look to? I do n't mean to follow^ you 
know, but to look to for the direction in which the 
taoL is heading before the hounds are out of covert." 

" Oh, there 's half a down ! None better than Val. 
Magher, or Harry Goodriche, or Frank Holyoke, or 
Campbell of Saddell— any of these are good as gold ; 
but pin you faith on the sleeve of no man. Ride hard, 
and ride steady. Lay yourself forty or fiAy yards to 
leeward, nearly abreast of the leading hound, but 
perhaps thirty yards or so back of him. Keep your 
eye on him all the time, and as he turns, so turn you ; 
and look out if he throws up his head, or turns short 
upon you, hold hard— pull your horse short up on 
the instant." 

"Any thing more?" 

" Not much. Take your fences as you find them. 
No time for looking out for easy place. Hold your 
horse's head hard and straight at it, and if it needs 
be, cram him. Take care to cross no man's line, 
'specially at a fence. If there is a check, jump down 
from your saddle and turn your nag's nose to the 
wind, if it be but for a minute. It shall be worth a 
mile to you in a long run. You see I do n't fear for 
your nerves, but only for your knowledge of this 
English science— for to ride well to fox-hounds is a 
seienoe, and a hard one, too, I assure you." 

" I thank you for your good opinion, and I do not 
think you need fear me on that score ; if I were in- 
clined to be nervous, it would be rather at the idea 
of doing a gawkery, or, as your friends here would 
call it, something snobbish, than of getting a fidl at 
a rasper." 

" Or of coming to grief, colonel." 

<* Coming to grief— ah ! there you are too much for 
me, count. Coming to grief— and what may that be, 
I prithee?" 

" Why, you will understand, my good friend, that 
in modem fox-hunting, we ride no longer, as they 
did in King George the Third's day, when the man 
who came in first at the death, it mattered not how, 
perhaps by riding all the lanes, cutting of comers, 
and shirking fences, by knowledge of the country, 
was the best man, and won the honors of the day. 
Nou* avons ehangi tout feld^ now-a-days, and the 
best man is he who lives longest, nearest to the 
hounds, riding his own line manfully and straight, 
no matter for his place at the end, though, of course, 
he who is best from first to last, is the best of all. 
When you fall into the second flight, when you get 
so thrown out, either by such a false tum, or such a 
fall as prevents your being in the same field with the 
hounds, or if your horse stands still, or dies, you are 



said to come to grief. But some one must come io 
grief, remember, always; and if it do not happen till 
at the but-end of a severe burst, or if it be by an un- 
avoidable mishap, there is no shame in it— it may be 
in case of a very bold though unsuccessful leap, the 



" I see. I shall try not to come to grief, then, in 
the first field, or at the very first fence. That, I sup- 
pose, will save a novus homo from ridicule." 

**A novua is never ridiculed herty if he rides 
boldly, and makes a good ofier at his own line. 
Every one here knows that riding itell to fox-hounds 
requires a great many combinations— a very bold 
heart, a very light hand, a very firm seat, and these 
three are nothing, unless combined with a very quick 
eye, a very cool head, and a very clear judgment. 
So that for every stranger who goes tolerably, ten 
go wretchedly at the first start ; and if one give him- 
self no airs, commit no absurdities, but be simple, 
frank, and manly, he will get on at Melton past a 
doubt, and make both acquaintances and friends, 
even though he came unintrodnoed and a stranger." 

" 1 note your advice, and will take it. Bat I see 
our hacks are before the windows, and here comes 
James with our hats and overhauls. Hand me that 
taper, and I will light a cigar ; then, unless you have 
still another last word, let us be ofi*. I want to be 
at work, and I am dying for a look at the lady-pack." 

" I have a last word— but on§. Here it is ; re- 
member, the worst thing you can do is to refuse a 
necessary fence, because that looks like funking. 
The next worst is to take an unnecessary one, be- 
cause that looks like display, which is snobbish, and 
takes the powder out of your prad, which is, or may 
be, ruinous. And now to horse and away ! and see, 
there go Beaufort and Forester, and here come the 
McDonalds, and half Melton at their back— away ! 
deuoe take the hindmost." 

The hacks were, indeed, waiting^-and two cleverer 
or better need not to be bestridden by mortal man ; 
Fairfax's was a switch-tailed iron-gray, quite 
thoroughbred; and, though a little pertaining to 
that type of beast which is familiarly known as a 
weed, being somewhat ewe-necked, and a little 
tucked-up in the flank, it yet had so very many good 
points in the long, sloping shoulder, the deep and 
roomy chest, and the breadth of its loins, beside 
having four as good legs under it as oAen falls to a 
covert-hack, afier its second season, that none but a 
very superficial observer would have apprehended 
its sufficiency to carry even a heavier weight than 
that of Fairfax for a short distance. 

Matuschevitx did not on this occasion bring his 
Cossack, Moscow, into play, but backed a powerful 
chesmut, trotting cob, for which style of moniuro^ 
a good deal to the wonderment of the Meltonians, he 
had no inconsiderable penchant. 

Meanwhile their cigars were lighted, their beavers 
donned and secured by a black ribbon to the collars 
of their pinks, their buckskin gloves had been as- 
sumed, and the hunting-whips, or, to speak more 
correctly, the stocks of the hunting-whips, minus the 
thongs, thrust under the leA arm as they mounted ; 
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and just as a clattering cavalcade, all in acarlet 
jackets, with doth spatteidaalies over their boots and 
white leathers, came tearing down the street at a 
hard gallop, smoking like as many animated steam- 
engines, they, too, wheeled from their door to the 
leA, and then to the right, and greeted by a merry 
shoat of gratulation, rode onward merrily, surrounded 
by that gay and goodly companye, on the high road 
toward Lincoln. 

After they had ridden perhaps a c^suple of miles, 
the party, consisting of Aleck and Jem McDonald, 
than whom two better fellows never rode, Tom and 
Dick Gascoigne, Horace Pitt and Harry Peyton, be- 
sides our friends, the Virginian and the hunting 
diplomatist, just as they were slackening their pace 
a little, seeing that there was a toll-gate just ahead, 
which, with the hounds not running, it behooves 
every man to pay, there came a harsh cheer from be- 
hind, and as two or three of the company turned m 
their saddles to lee who or what was come, the short 
and slender form of Grardner was seen, bending over 
the withers of a neat blaok filly, which he was 
spurring furiously along in mad emulation, seeking, 
although there was not the slightest hurry, to over- 
take those ahead of him, till she was coveted from 
counter to tail with white lather. 

" Just like Gardner," said Cecil Forester, " cursing 
her with all his breath at every dig of his spurs, I 'd 
almost take my oath. What a d—d shame !'' 

" I almost wish she 'd break his neck," said an- 
other. " I 'm sure he richly deserves it." 

As the last charitable wish was uttered, the party 
had all pulled up in front of the gate, about opening 
which, from some not very apparent reason, there 
was some little delay, when a second shout from 
Gardner made them first turn round for the second 
tune, and then open their ranks in haste, moving to the 
right and left in order to make way for the madman. 

" Out of the way ! out of the way !" he shrieked ; 
«( d— n you all, are you afraid of a little gate like that, 
or do you funk the pike-man. Out of the way, and 
let me show you how to do it !" 

They scattered at the cry, for knowing the reck- 
less character of the rough-rider, they were well 
assured that the next minute he 'd be in the thick of 
them ; and on he came at full speed, over the hard 
Macadamized road, intending evidently to take the 
stiff five-barred gate in his strike. 

" Don't, Gardner, don't— what folly !" cried Lord 
McDonald, holding up his hand to wave him back. 
" He 's opening the gate now." 

But the warning was all in vain to one who never 
in his life gave any heed to warning. On he came 
at full tilt, gave the black mare the spur, and lifted 
her at the leap with a sort of cheer. Bravely she 
rose, and although half-blown, and put full too fast at 
it, would certainly have cleared the gate ; but in the 
very point of time when she rose at it, the turnpike- 
keeper unconscious of what was passing, having re- 
ceived from Matuachevitx payment for the whole 
party, flung the gate open, so that it swung out 
directly in front of the filly as she took it. No horse 
that ever was foaled of a mare could now have got 



over it in salety ; and aAer a firnitlees writhing scram- 
ble to clear herself of the obstacle, she went down on 
her knees and nose on the hard, stony road, on the 
farther side, breaking the former fearfully, and throw- 
ing her rider on his head with such violence that his 
hat was flattened like a crushed egg-shell, and that 
he, aAer stretching out his aims with a deep groan, 
lay stunned and senseless. In an instant the whole 
party were dismounted and around the sufierer ; and 
Tom Gascoigne, whose words had so strangely co- 
incided with the occurrence, and were so widely at 
variance from his warm feelings and kind heart, waa 
prodigal of his eare and assistance. 

<<Poor fellow! poor fellow!" said he, '<! am 
afraid he is gone, indeed, and forever ! bring water, 
some of you, for God's sake." 

A bucket was speedily appropriated, and on the 
application of a very sufiicient dose of cdd water, 
the patient soon opened his eyes, stretched himself, 
and a moment afterward stood ereet as if nothing 
had happened, giving the earliest symptom of a re- 
turn to his senses, not by thanks to the friends around 
him, but by a deep and beastly oath at the unfor- 
tunate beast which had given him the fall, and 
which, though innocent, was by far worse hurt than 
her merciless and reckless master. 

So soon as it was ascertained that the fellow— for 
if he were a peer, he was no less a fellow, and a low 
one — had sustained no serious hurt, not <me of the 
party felt the slightest sjrmpathy for him, or desire to 
assist him further, but mounting as quickly as they 
could, rode off at a hard gallop toward Ucklehy, 
leaving him planti Id beside his lame hack, won- 
dering how the deuce he should get to covert, and 
swearing furiously at the idea of being late for the 
meet, until when his patience and his hopes had both 
well nigh expired, a phseton came up from Melton- 
wards, containing two or three of his acquaintances, 
who gave him a seat, leaving his poor hack to such 
accommodation as the cow-stable of the turnpike 
could afford, until the man who had charge of his 
hunter should return for her. 

Meantime Fairfax and the rest had pricked gayiy 
but steadily onward, until at the distance of about 
a mile, to the left of the road, they got the first sight 
of Uckleby Gorse, a long, irregular, straggling fune- 
covert, stretching along the northern brow of a 
gentle acclivity, with a few tall old trees scattered 
here and there above the low undergrowth, but no- 
thing that one could call a wood. 

Even at this distance the scene was gay and 
animated in the extreme, and such as no other Isnd 
but England ever has exhibited, or probably ever 
will exhibit. In a large grass-field, divided by two 
or three enclosures from the covert, and csontaining 
at least fifty acres of pasture, the many-colored aod 
glossy pack were slowly parading to and fro, to the 
number of full five-and-twenty couple, not varying 
an inch in stature between the highest and the lowest, 
and so well matched in speed and strength that they 
could run together on abreast-high scent through the 
longest run, in as close array as ever flew a plump 
of wild fowl. These were attended by no less than 
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four men, a huntunan and three whips, easily di^ 
tingniahed from the field by their Boarlet frocks and 
foond caps, in addition to the master, no less a per- 
sonage than the far-famed Squire Osbaldiston, who 
hmited them in person, and now sat a little way 
aloof, clad like his men, and mounted on nothing 
less than the far-famed and almost immortal Clasher, 
who probably, in his day, was the best hunter jMr 
exedhnee of all that went to hounds in England. 

He was surrounded by a group of veterans, easily 
recognized, even at a distance, by some peculiarities 
of sixe, form, or dress, and who turned out to be 
Lord Alyanley, conspicuous then for his jack-boots 
a la Horse-guardd, at that time worn by him alone 
in England ; Valentine Magher, the king of the heayy 
weighto ; Campbell of Saddell, the best son of the 
Gael, Kintore not excepted, that ever crammed a 
thoroughbred at an impracticable fence ; Sir Harry 
Goodriche and Sir Richard Musgrave, crack riders, 
and good sportsmen both, areadea anbo^ both true 
Torkshire tykes ; Jem Baird, longer of limb than 
LoDgshank was of old ; George Fftyne ; and Bru- 
denel, characteristically employed in fighting with 
a horse, which seemed to be almost as wicked and 
ill-tempered as himself; and half a doxen others of 
leas note in the general sporting world, although 
well known at Melton, and thence to the broad 
waters of the brimming Trent. 

In the foreground of the animated picture at least 
a hundred grooms were leading to and fro as many 
noble hunters in their body-clothes, awaiting the 
arrival of their masters, who as they dropped in one 
by one — and they might be seen on all sides, skurry- 
ittg in across the country, like so many shooting- 
stars, all concentrating toward a common nucleus — 
defied overcoats, and Macintoshes, and miid boots, 
and turning out as spick and span as if for a hunt- 
ball, mounted their horses, glittering as if their skins 
were of shot satin or highly burnished metal, and 
formed little groups, the cofiee-house of the hunting- 
field ; wherein, as the ladies are wont to insist, more 
scandal is talked, and more characters are ruined, 
than in the most gossiping colery of antiquated 
spinsters that ever congregated round a village fire 
to stimulate their ascerbities with cogniac and lubri- 
cate their excess with h3rson. Be that, however, as 
it may, it was a brilliant and soul-stirring spectacle, 
if regarded as a spectacle alone, the rather that in 
addition to all that has been described there were six 
or eight pheetons, pony-curricles, and barouches, 
filled with the fairest of the fair, pre-eminent among 
whom were the magnificent daughters of the dnoal 
house of Rutland, each surrounded by a chosen knot 
of adorers, as it would seem, beyond measure, by the 
'* becks and nods and wreathed smiles," of the de- 
lighted delicate beings who disdained not to be ob- 
servers of the rude sports, and witnesses of the pluck 
and peril of their admirers. 

By this time Matuschevitx and the Virginian had 
betaken themselves to their hunters, after looking 
duly and warily \q the length of stirrup-leathers, the 
strength and tightness of girths, and all those nice 
minutiffi which may not be neglected save at severest 



risk of a fall ; a thing never desirable, and no where 
less so than at Melton, where it is, unless a fortunate 
check intervene seasonably, almost synonymous with 
the loss of a plaee in the run ; and the count being 
well horsed on a fine brown hunter by Lottery, while 
Fairfax bestrode Thunderbolt, the nigh of kin to 
Valentine Magher's famous Slasher, they had no 
reason to fear their inability, eaUrit parihtu to go 
in the first flight, and live as long as their neigh- 
bors. 

The first words that the Russian spoke, were, 
" Just in the right time, by Jove ! Osbaldiston look- 
ing at his watch. Yes ! now he nods to Jack Stevens 
-—they Ml be in covert in five minutes or less. Come 
along, Fairfax!" 

Then, as the other followed him easily, but 
promptly, toward the hounds, he turned in his saddle 
to his friend, and said laughingly, '< Ah, ha ! you '11 
have to win your laurels before you wear them to- 
day, my gallant colonel, for yonder I see Valentine 
is mounted on the very horse they were talking about 
in our stables yesterday. There he goes— that's 
Slasher— and neither he nor his master are very easy 
to beat, I can tell yon." 

" He is very heavy to look at it, whatever he may 
be to go," answered the Virginian. 

" Do nH plume yourself too much on your weight, 
I 'd advise you. It is a conunon saying here that 
the fisather weights take more out of their horses 
by rash riding than makes up the diflference between 
themselves and the welters. Ah, how do Goodriche ? 
Holyoke, how are yon? Fine scenting morning, I 
fancy. Let me name Colonel Fairfax, Sir Harry 
Goodriche, Sir Francis Holyoke." 

And they all rode on together, chatting about any 
thing rather than the business of the hour. Gardner's 
absurd riding and heavy fall not being forgotten. 

"How like him," said Holyoke. "Well, if he 
get here in time, I would not be his horse for some- 
thing; whenever begets a fall before we find, he 
rides as if he were possessed by the very fiend in- 
carnate." 

" This way," said Goodriche, turning his horse's 
head abruptly to the right, as they entered the field 
immediately adjoining the gorse-covert, while Osbal- 
diston and the hounds, which were a hundred yards 
or so ahead, diverged a little in the opposite direc- 
tion. "This way. They'll cast them in at the 
south-west corner, and draw this way." 

" All right," said Matuschevitx, nodding to him. 
"We'll join you in five minutes; but I fancy my 
friend here would like to see them draw— we 'II go 
along with the hounds, Fairfax." 

"Very well," said Goodriche, laughing, "but 
you '11 have to make up for it by and bye, I can tell 
you ; for he 's sure to go away down wind this 
morning, the more so that the wind and the hill are 
together." 

The hunting plenipotentiary nodded again, and 
rode away after the Squire, while Fairfax observed 
that full nine-tenths of the sportsmen did the same, 
though a few, and those the men who had been 
pointed out to him as the h$at men, first loitered be- 
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hind in groups, and then sauntered slowly along in 
the direction taken by Groodriche and his friends. 

At the extreme southern angle of the gorse^covert, 
which WAS a long hanger, bounded on the upper 
side by a ditch and plashed hedge, on the further 
side, running along the crest of the hill, and sloped 
gently downward for the breadth of perhaps two 
hundred yards, while it must have been at least a 
thousand in length, Osbaldiston paused, and drawing 
in his bridle, sat for a few moments perfectly quiescent 
m the middle of his hounds, while the field diverged 
a little in all directions, according to their ideas of 
the chances of a start. 

The hounds, all perfectly aware that the decisive 
moment had arrived, stood gazing with full, eager 
eyes, heads erect, and waving stems, toward the 
desired covert; but so perfectly were they dis- 
ciplined to obey, that not one stirred or attempted to 
move on, nor did a single whimper denote their 
intense eagerness. In a moment, casting his eyes 
right and leA to the second and third whips, who 
instantly took their cue, and rode off toward the two 
lower angles of the gorse, Osbaldiston waved his 
hand forward with the shrill cry — 

" Eleu ! Eleu in ! Eleu in, good lasses !" 

And without one impatient cry, twenty abreast, 
the beauties dashed at the ditch and fence, as if by a 
single impulse and a single motion. It seemed to 
Fairfax that the hedge crashed but once, as their 
lythe, sleek, many-spotted bodies were seen for one 
instant writhing upon the top as they struggled over 
it, and were then lost among the dark green prickly 
foliage, if foliage it can be called, of the dense furze. 
Without another word, the Squire gave the rein to 
Clasher, and pressing his knees gently to his side, 
but giving him no spur, the good horse made three 
easy strides in advance, cleared the bank and plashed 
he4ge, as if it had been nothing, and landed over the 
steep drop beyond, as steadily as a troop-horse per- 
forms some ordinary evolution. Jack Stevens and 
the other whip followed, and with now and then a 
word of encouragement, and now and then a gentle 
rate, they proceeded to draw, for the first fox, the 
far-famed gorse of Uckleby. 

Meanwhile, the bulk of the field had moved on- 
ward, taken the fence to the south of the gorse, and 
were riding slowly down hill along its western 
border ; but so soon as the hounds were in covert, 
Fairfax and the Russian trotted gently forward, and 
soon joined the group of veterans, who waited coolly 
and collectedly at the northern corner, above the 
fence on the ridge, assured by the sportsman's in- 
stinct that if the gorse held a fox— and when did 
Uckleby not hold one— he would go away some- 
where near the north-eastern corner, at which stood, 
or rather sat, one of the whip», still as a carved 
statue on his horse, which was equally motionless, 
and which gave no token, save in the erected ears 
and the occasional quivering of the whole frame, 
how deeply it felt the excitement 

Before them stretched away a long, long slope, so 
gentle that it seemed almost a plain, divided by huge 
bull-finches, and occasional barriers of heavy timber, 



into pastures of fifty and sixty acres In extent, without 
an acre of plough-land or fallow in sight, till, at about 
five miles distance, the occasional gleam of blue 
water, and the long line of pollard willows told the 
presence of a large brook, while several smaller 
streams were indicated midway by fringes of alder, 
and an osier bed or two. Beyond the brook there 
was another long gentle acclivity, headed far, far 
away to the southward by the majestic woods and 
tnrreted heights of Belvoir ; and surging up, nearly 
north-east of the point at which they stood, into a 
gentle knoll, crested by a small patch of high wood- 
land and a long stunted covert, apparently distant 
from the gorse they were drawing by some nine or 
ten miles. 

" I am glad you have come," said Beaufort, who 
had joined the veterans. " This, Colonel Fairfax, 
is the finest bit of country in all Leicestershire— that 
is the Whissendine which you see glittering in the 
bottom, and he is bank full after these rains ; that 
covert on the hill is Billesdon Coplow, and if we 
have any luck, with the wind as it is, that will be 
his point to-day." 

"Hist! Beaufort!" 

" A challenge, by aU that 's holy !" 

The faint whimper of a hound came up the wind, 
a sharp, shrill, treble challenge, and then 0«bal- 
diston's scream—" Have at him— Ha-ark to Charity'. 
Have at him !" 

"Charity, hey?" said Magher. "All's right, 
then, for a thousand." 

An instant of breathless silence, again Charity's 
shrill voice, and then another, and another, and 
another— 

" Ha-ark ! Ha-ark— to vengeance ! Hark to Blue- 
beU!" t 

Now, now it is one crash of terrible, discordant, 
furious music— and now one more scream of the 
Squire, "Hark together !" 

" A sure find— and they are coming to us," said 
Groodriche. 

Magher gathered up his reins, and moving a little 
to the left, sat ready facing the fence. Hoi yoke 
pulled off his gloves, and Alvanley palled up his 
boots. 

The whipper-in at the comer below them, puUed 
off his cap and lifted it high in air. " He has broke 
by them!" cried Dick Muf^rave. "Not a word, 
boys, or we '11 have him back." 

" Tallyho ! whoop ! Tallyho !" burst from the lips 
of the whipper-in ; and the next moment pqg was 
seen going straight away across the grass-field in a 
right line for the Coplow, having broken about a 
hundred yards to the south of the comer, where the 
whipper-in was waiting, and perhaps three hundred 
from the group, who were watching at the upper 
angle, in a right line above him. 

Odbaldiston*s yell, "Gone-away! whooi>-go-oac- 
a-wa-ay !" might have been heard a league, three 
quick toots of the horn followed, and the gorse was 
alive with the rush and rivalry of the fierce lady- 
pack, and rang merrily but wildly to their furious 
chiding. 
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'< Plenty of time, gentlemen," taid the whip, 
nifiing his hand with a gentle cantion, as one or two 
of the youngsters leaped the hedge impetaous. 

"Hold hard! hold hard! for Heaven's sake!" 
shouted Margrave. " Tou can H catch him with 
your mouths. Hold hard!" 

" Heaven knows there 's time enough for all !" 
cried Magher. 

*'And what's more, a fiiir field and no iavor," 
said Valentine Magher, as cool as a cucumber. 

As they stood on the crest of the ridge, the same 
fence which the men had taken as they threw off, 
lay before them, a deep ditch of perhaps twelve feet, 
with a high bank and a plashed hedge on the other 
side, and a nasty drop over it ; then came a narrow 
strip of upland pasture with a second hedge, a tre- 
mendous ox-fence of old thorn, with a double ditch 
and a rail on each side of it, being a continuation of 
the lower boundary of the gorse. In this, however, 
there was a gate close to the angle of the goree, 
which the whipper-in was holding open. Above the 
upper fence about thirty horsemen were collected, 
Fairfax being the farthest from the crest on the ex- 
treme right; Cecil Forester and Aleck McDonald 
had jumped the first fence, but, ashamed of their im- 
petuosity, stood rebuked and motionless. 

Another crash, nearer, and now close at hand, of 
shrill dog-music, and then, twelve abreast, the lead- 
ing hounds topped the hedge of the gorse, the tail 
hounds came tumbling each over each across it, and 
away, on a breast-high scent, over the open. 

'* Now go it !" shouted Magher ; and at the word, 
almost in a line, thirty horses shot over the diop' 
leap. Fairfax had cleared it cleverly; a score at 
least of the others were rushing blindly toward the 
gate ; ten or a dozen only of the old ones had taken 
their own line ; Fairfax remembered. Holding the 
brave horse hard by the head, and gripping him, 
monkey-like, from crotch to ankle-joint, he rushed 
him at the great leap, giving him the spur shiirply as 
he rose to it. 

For an instant the sensation was that of being en- 
throned on the back of a soaring bird, so easy was 
the long swinging stride ; then came the crash of 
the topmost branches of the tall bullfinch, as he was 
borne violently through them ; and then, firm as a 
rock, the good steed alighted well in the next field, 
with an unshaken rider on his beck, and went away 
without stop or stagger at a long slashing gallop. 
So Percy Fairfax saw the finding of his First Fox, 

CHAPTER VI. 

A SHAKP BURST AND A HARD RUN. 

The first sound that met Fairfax's ear, as he landed 
well over the fence into the second field, was a wild 
cry, half curse and half cheer ; and a loud crash in- 
stantly succeeded it, as yet another rider plunged 
through the abattis of branches oflered by the bull- 
finch, and spurring up savagely alongside half 
checked a fine black Smolensko horse, equal to 
double his weight, a few yards ahead of Thunder- 
bolt. It was Lord Gardner, who, by aid of the lift 



he got in his friend's phaeton, had come up to the 
ground just in time to hear Osbaldiston's scream, as 
(• pug>* was viewed away, had sprung to his hunter's 
back, and, seeing of whom the group at the northern 
end of the gorse covert consisted, had made up his 
mind on the instant what was the thing to be done, 
and by dint of desperate riding had done it, so as 
just to make up for lost way and no more. 

The hounds were going heads up and sterns down, 
never stooping for an instant to the tainted grass, but 
taking the scent as it reeked up on the air hot from 
the traces of the recent quarry, racing as it were in 
eager emulation each against the other, and running 
all so well together, with twelve or fourteen nearly 
abreast in the front rank, that it seemed as if a well- 
spread table-cloth might easily have covered them. 

The Squire and Jack Stevens, who had come full 
tilt through the gorse close at the tail of the leading 
hounds, had leaped into the field almost abreast of 
them, and were now bowling away a few yards 
more or less to the led of the pack, which were 
bearing slightly to the left, while Magher, Beaufort, 
Campbell, Goodriche, Holyoke, and Alvanley, lay 
close at the right hand of the tail hounds, though a 
few yards astern of them. Matuschevitz and Fair- 
fax lay yet further to the right, but the latter was 
almost abreast of the leading hounds, having kept 
his line quite straight, instead of bearing to the 
southward, by which he had gained something in 
headwray, though he had increased his distance from 
the pack. At this moment Gardner came up, yet 
farther to the right, standing up in his stirrups, and 
pointing forward with his hunting-whip toward the 
next fence, as if to challenge Fairfax, to whom, 
either from jealousy or the mere natural perversity 
of his temper, he seemed to have taken an instinc- 
tive dislike. 

Some fifty or sixty yards to the rear of this the 
first flight, came fifteen or twenty others, who, 
though many of them capital horsemen and bold 
riders, had lost time and way through indecision, by 
riding for the gateway instead of breasting the ox- 
fenoe, and it was clear enough that if the scent held 
and the present pace were to be kept up, they would 
have all they could do to maintain their present 
ground, without gaining on their leaders. 

Haifa mile to the left, or the southward, the bulk 
of the field, who had chosen the western edge of the 
gorse at the throw ofi*, might be seen to the number 
of two hundred scarlet jackets, with a sprinkling of 
green, indicative of Ned Christian and his burly 
brother yeomen, and a few neat black cut-a-ways, 
well to the front of these latter — for who ever saw a 
fox-hontiog parson who did not fly the first soar — 
were seen streaming straight away in a line nearly 
parallel to the course taken by the fox, though some- 
what favored by the southwardly inclination of his 
line, and hoping therefore with good show of reason 
to nick in cleverly at the end of a mile or two. 

In spite of Gardner's half insulting manner and 
expression, the Virginian was neither himself hur- 
ried, nor hurried his good horse, but keeping a steady 
hand on his snafSe eat firm and galloped^ not like a 
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provincial, but like one who knew Melton. The 
field across which they were going waa rather wet, 
without being very deep or heavy, and became more 
splashy, with a few tufts of rushes interspersed as it 
neared the headland, where it would seem there 
was a drain on this side the fence, which was a tall, 
newly plashed, stake and bound rasper, full four feet 
in height at top of a moderate bank, the whole 
coupled by a recent binding, that no horse which 
touched it could hope to break and so escape a fall. 

AH this Fairfax twigged with half an eye, and ap- 
prehending that it might be boggy, drew a little fur- 
ther to the left, where a sound, recently mended 
cart-track, led direct to a stout gate, a few inches 
lower than the fence, doing the whole so gradually 
and so quietly that his horse never lost his stride, 
nor fell at all to the rear. 

" Aha !" said Dick Musgrave, who rode close be- 
hind him, as he saw the manceuvre, " Yankee or no 
Yankee, that chap knows what he is about." 

The next moment they were at the fence, with 
his hands down, his heels dropped, no touch of the 
spur or flourish of the whip, the Virginian popped 
his horse over the difficult gate, as if he had been 
doing it all his life, neither slackening his pace nor 
increasing it the least. Gardner, who had gone a 
little too fast at the plashed hedge, felt the ground 
shiver under him, when he was within three strides 
of taking off— a less daring and sagacious rider 
would have tried to get him in hand too late, 
checked his horse, made him flounder, and as likely 
as not brought him chest on upon the binding. But 
the viscount was too knowing, and probably his im- 
petuous and obstinate mood would not have suffered 
him in any event to pull up. As it was, he did what 
was unquestionably for the best, kept him held hard 
but spurred him right onward through the deep, and 
by a vigorous and well-timed lifl carried the Smo- 
lensko clear over the hedge, though his heels tipped 
it, as he landed safely. 

Still he had taken something, if it were but a 
little, out of his horse, and as much Fairfax had 
saved, and two or three of the old hands nodded 
their approbation. 

The whole of the first flight got over safely, but 
two or three crashes in the rear, and a stray horse 
or two coming up riderless, with flowing reins and 
flying stirrups, showed that the field was already 
thinning rapidly. The next field was one of the 
worst in Leicestershire to gallop over cleverly — an 
old piece of grass, which would have been wet had 
it not been laid down in very deep furrows, almost 
as deep as grips, and steep, high-backed ridges, dot- 
ted and broken up by mole-hills. Instinct led Fair- 
fax, for certainly he had never seen much less rid- 
den across a field in the least degree like that before, 
to lay his horse a little diagonally across the furrows, 
and he of course did so to the left, bringing him still 
closer to the line of the leading hound, and as he 
raised his eyes he observed that the others had done 
the like, and eo felt that he had done well. His 
horse, too, a great advantage, evidently was a made 
hunter, and knew thoroughly what he was about, 



being previously aconstomad to sack ground, ao that 
he got along very well, skimming over the furrows 
in his stride, and alighting stout and steady on the 
crown of every ridge. His good fortune, of which 
in this instance he was not unaware, for he per- 
ceived himself deficient in the peculiar qualities of 
hand and horsemanship which would have enabled 
him, as he saw at once it would Magher, Goodricbe, 
and Saddell, and even Gardner, to compel a raw 
horse so to measure his stroke, lent him courage 
and confidence ; and, finding how strongly and solidly 
his horse strode under him, when not ooe or two 
but many of the others were laboring heavily, he 
ventured to make play a little, and without putting 
him to his full speed, shook him a length or two 
ahead, and took the next fence foremost of the fiekl 
at a fly. It was a very nasty one, a taU» ragged oak 
paling, leaning toward him from the top of a bank 
two or three feet high, with a broad drain on the 
hither side, and what he neither saw nor suspected, 
a little ditch or grip about two feet wide and a foot 
deep, at some two yards distant from the paling on 
the other side. This sort of arrangement, seeming, 
as it does, to be intended precisely for the purpose 
of catching the forefeet of any horse leaping the 
fence in that direction at full swing, is termed a 
squire'trapf and is perhaps more dreaded by the 
fox-hunter than any other modification of ditch, 
rail, and bank that he is in the habit of eacoun- 
tering. This place, lying in so famous a piece of 
country as it did, between the two most crack 
coverts in the hunt, was of course well known to 
every one who had hunted Leicestershire even a 
single season, and it was always taken warily and 
with the utmost exercise both of hand and judgment, 
so that in the very point of time when Fairfax 
charged it, quite too quickly for that style of leap^ 
the oldsters were screwing themselves well down 
into their pigskins, and the youngsters were, to say 
the truth, some of them shaking in their stirrups. 
All presaged, as they saw him shoot ahead, a cer- 
tain fall to the bold stranger ; Gardner grinned a 
malicious smile of triumph, and Matuscheviix, who 
was almost as anxious for his protege's success as 
for his own place in the run, would have shouted a 
warning, but that he feared to disturb him rather 
than put him on his guard. 

But friend and foe were both destined to be dis- 
appointed, for the brave horse Thunderbolt, whether 
it was that he knew what was to be done better 
than his rider, or what is more probable, that he 
baulked for the tenth part of a second at the unex- 
pected sight of bright water, checked himself in- 
stinctively at the drain's brink, and took the up- 
standing pales by what is called a buck leap, having 
cleared them, and doing so only by bringing his 
hind legs quite close under him up almost to his 
belly, and then by a sudden twist alighting on them. 
That is a very common trick of leaping with Irieh 
hunters accustomed to perpendicular stone walls 
with no ditches, but is unusual with English horses, 
and not in them considered an advantage, since in 
most of the midland and many of the northern coun- 
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ties tlie kedges are backed by InkmuI drains or brooks, 
into which a buck leap is sure to precipitate both 
horse and rider neck and crop. It is, moreover, a 
yvry hard leap to sit, and shakes an impractioed 
lider more than any other. At this crisis, however, 
it stood our friend in good itead, for oaed to timber 
jumping most of any he sat it firmly, and the good 
horse aaeiag the trap at a glance, barely tipped the 
bank with his heels, stretched over the second grip 
without an efibrt, and was gallc^ing the next tnsUnt 
at his eaie acrasa the bett and soundest piece of 
greensward they had yet traversed. 

Meanwhile tiie man-trap had done its work as 
usual, for no precau t ions of management or lifting 
can be certain to avail even with the best riders, 
especially where, as in this instance, the first leap is 
of great magnitude, ^airiaz would haye given 
much to look round and see how his followers fared, 
for he was now well nigh three lengths ahead, but 
he knew it would not be courteous, so he galloped 
right forward, if anything pulling upon his horse a 
little on the sound land, with his eye riveted on 
Charity, the leading hound of the pack up to this 



Osbaldiston on the unrivaled Clasher, whom he 
swung at it hard held, with a dig of the persuaders, 
a cut of his whip across the haunches and a scream, 
cleared the whole at a stride, drain, palings, bank 
and man-trap, covering nine-and-twenty feet in 
length from toe to heel prints. Magher purposely 
achieved what Fairfax had by luck accomplished. 
Jack Stevens followed suit, so Hdyoke and Matu- 
schevits, but Goodriche, whose weight had told 
severely on his horse in the bad ground, and Gard- 
ner, who was watching the Virginian instead of 
minding his own business, literally put their feet in 
it— into the ditch of course, and rolled over and over 
it. The former with his welter weight getting such 
a push as stunned both his horse and himself for a 
moment or two, the latter with genuine and charac- 
teristic pluck holding on to his reins like grim death, 
and being again in his saddle and under way within 
a minute after his downfall. The others iared as 
they might, some baulked it altogether, some got 
over safely, some were nabbed in the squire trap, 
one unfortunate chested the palings with a blown 
horse, and went backward into the train, and thence 
home, with a lamed horse, a wet jacket, and a 
sprained ankle ; but, save with the first flight, we 
have nothing to say. 

Up to this moment the line of the run had lain con- 
siderably to the left, or south-westward, of the point 
whence the fox had broken, and the leading hounds 
were looking up a full mile to the south-west of 
Billesdon Goplow, the point for which every one had 
supposed he must be making, so that every thing up 
to ihis time had favored the party who, taking the 
western instead of the eastern end of Uckleby Gorse, 
would so have been to a certainty thrown out had 
the hounds gone straight away due south from the 
gorse, had they kept on six fields further as they 
were going they would have crossed the line of these 
skirters, and so placed them on an equality with the 



eight or ten men who had ridden from the beginning 
side by side with the pack. They had not, however, 
gone above half way across the good sound pasture- 
field in which they were now running before the 
leading bitch threw up her head for a second, cast 
herself beautifully to the right, and without checking 
carried the scent right ofi* on an opposite tangent to 
the eastward, right across the head of the Virginian's 
horse. He pulled up on the instant, and though it 
vras but an instant, no one but he who has ridden 
long to fox*hounds knows how vast is the relief 
given to a horse, which has been going twenty 
minutes at three quarters speed, by a dead stop even 
for five seconds. 

Away they went, as hard as they could lay legs 
to the ground, now in a direct line for the Goplow, 
running now so fast that they literally were unable to 
give tongue ; and that only a solitary yelp or wimper 
from time to time showed that they would have 
spoken to the trail if they had had the breath to do so. 

This tun, of course, favored Fairfax, who had 
been riding from the start to the right of the pack, 
and who vras now, of course, riding the inner circle, 
while all the old Bleltonians, who had been pre- 
viously a horse's length or two behind htm, were 
now thrown a length or two farther behind, and 
left with the option of riding the outer circumference, 
or checking their horse's stride and crossing behind 
the Virginian, so as to get the inside of him. This 
was a point of judgment, and one did one thing, one 
another; but there was one person to whom that 
sudden turn was victory, or the chance of it— that 
person was Gardner, the last of the whole sqosd 
since his fall, and far the outermost to the right, now 
made the innermost, and enabled, by laying up direct 
for the leading hound, to ride the chord of an arc, 
and to bring himself once more fiiirly abresst of our 
hero. He had still, however, this disadvantage, that 
whereas his rival having been from the first well up 
to the hounds, had been able to take the profit of 
every variation of pace— for it must not be supposed 
that hounds, even when running at their best pace 
across a country, always go at their very fastest, for 
scent will differ with soils, and so speed likewise— 
he had been able to pull upon his horse once or twice, 
and once to give him a fair stand still with his nose 
to the wind for a few seconds, while Gardner being 
all the time a little, though but a very little, way 
behind, and striving to make up leeway, had never 
an opportunity of easing or sparing his fine black 
hunter for a single yard. On the other hand he had 
the advantsge in weight considerably, in perfect 
knowledge of the ground, and in being a thorough 
practiced and old fox-hunter, though but a young 
man, against a comparative tyro. Away ! away 
went the lady pack, as if they had been winged ; 
wo to the fox whose ill fate had set him before them 
on that sporting morning. Of all the skirting squad, 
late so hopeful of cutting it, their fate was sealed 
forever, should the fox hold to his point for the 
Goplow. 

There were but a handful now of the whole field, 
which must at the break have numbered full three 
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hundred fcarlet jacketi within two fences of the 
hounds. All the rest had come to grief. 

First rode, abreast, on parallel lines, literally neck 
and neck, taking every fence as they found it in their 
stroke, Gardner, the crack young one of the county, 
and Fairfax, already noientally admitted by good 
judges to be a good one. Cloee behind them, and 
all nearly abreast, not following their leaders, but 
each resolutely riding his own line, came Osbal- 
diston, Alvanley, Musgrave, the Duke of Beaufort, 
Holyoke, and Campbell of Saddell. The weight of 
Val Magher, and his hard pounding had told the tale 
and he was tailing. Goodriche, though riding game, 
had not yet made his loss good, though he was up 
with the McDonalds, the Gascoignes, Oliver, Giss 
Forester, and Henry Peyton, who were doing all 
that could be done to retrieve the time lost at the 
first gate, and who, though far behind, were still in 
the same field with the hounds. 

On they went, faster, and yet faster— or it seemed 
that they went faster as the stride of the good horses 
gradually shortened. Fields flitted by unseen, fences 
were topped unnoticed, and by this time the Vir- 
ginian blood of Fairfax, never the coolest in the 
world, was getting up; and as he saw that the vis- 
count was making a dead set at him, like a true 
Viiginian, he met him half way— and so by this time 
they had admitted to themselves, what all the field 
who were within eye-shot had seen the last half 
hour, that they were riding no less at one another 
than to the hounds. 

Together they plunged through a crashing bull- 
finch, so stout; that had they been going one iota 
slower, it would have hurled them backward into a 
good grass-field of about twenty acres, rising away 
from them a little, and bounded on the farther side 
by the brimming bankfull Whissendine, the broadest 
jumpaile brook in England, now slightly overflowed, 
and running with a furious current. 

" Have at you now," cried Gardner, forgetful in 
his impetuosity of the laws of conventional courtesy, 
and he pointed with his whip ahead, then rushed the 
Smolensko at it. At that very moment Fairfax took 
a pull on Thunderbolt, and dropped two horse's 
lengths at least astern of Gardner. The viscount 
thought his heart had failed him, and that he would 
blink his pace, and rode yet more fiercely forward. 
It was his temper, not his judgment, that so 
swayed him ; for no man of all the field knew better 
that no horse can sweep the Whissendine unless he 
has the pufi" well in him. 

Till within some ten strides of the red surging river, 
Fairfax held hard, then set him at it straight, that he 
could neither stop nor swerve, and in went the per- 
suaders twice; but he knew too well to raise his 
whip, and with both hands well down, he charged 
it like a Thunderbolt. 

The black Smolensko, although half blown, cleared 
it nobly, but scarce far enough, for the treacherous 
verge gave way under his hind feet, and he went 
down, though finding foot-hold in the bank, he re* 
covered, after a heavy lurch, and brought his rider 
up, clinging to him like a bull-dog, though clean out 



of the saddle, and upon his withers. Thmderbdl 
had earned his name, for he not only cleared it as 
though it had held no water, but had landed high and 
dry with good four feet to spare, and gone on steadily 
without a stint or stumble. All the next flight cleared 
it cleverly ; but when the loiterers came op, two oc 
three heavy splashes gave note of wet jackets ; and 
the leaders learned afterward that it was not wboOy 
without risk and difficulty that three or four bones 
were got out of their cold bath. 

On the bank several seeond horses were wmittng for 
their masters ; and to these all eyes were tamed wist- 
fully, for the pace had told more or less oo all, and at 
the pace they were going, it was certain that no horse 
could stand it many minutes longer. Bat it so 
chanoed that not one of the party in advance had a 
horse there, not even Gardngr, who wanted his the 
most. Goodriche's was there, and Magher's, and 
those of one or two gallanu who were nowhere. 
But of all the first flight, the boys with the seoond 
horses had taken the west end of the gorse, where 
they found, and were now a mile to windward, and 
no hope of coming up at all. 

About fifty yards below the spot where they leaped 
the rivulet, a muddy drain falls into it, with an osier 
patch of about two acres in the angle between the 
two; this the pack had already passed, when oo a 
sudden they threw up their heads, and were at ftnll 
badly. On the instant Fairfax was out of his saddle, 
in another Thunderbolt's nose was well to windward, 
and half a pint of sherry from his master's flask wss 
down his gullet, and his nostrils spunged out, for the 
first time, probably, in his life with a cambric hand- 
kerchief, redolent of extract de jockey-dab. 

" The best thing of the season by all odd%*' ssid 
Sir Richard Musgrave, looking at his watch ; " five 
miles and a half as the crow flies in twenty-three 
minutes !" 

" I wish you joy, Fairfax," cried Beaufort, good- 
naturedly. *< If this is really your first day with 
fox-hounds, though I can scarce believe it." 

" His^rj^ day !" said Musgrave, laughing. " He 
has been at it all my life." 

" No. He only takes to it very kindly," said Ma- 
tuschevitz, laughing ; " as I was sure he would to 
any thing, when I saw him stick a pig that every- 
body else was afraid of, in a chasse aux aanghert 
near Rennes." 

"No, but you don't mean that it is really your 
first day. Colonel Fairfax," said Dick Musgrave; 
" for if you do, this is a— a— I do n't know what." 

" A d— d tkingj" said Grardner, who had just come 
up with his horse limping, and himself dripping; "a 
d — d thing, ain't it, to be done this way?" 

" It is really my first day in England," said Fair- 
fax, quietly. 

"In England!— why where do they hunt foxes 
else? In England, quoth'a !" said Holyoke, laughing. 

"In Virginia, a little; though not in such style, 
certainly, nor across such a country," he replied. 

"Virginia! Where the deuce is that?" asked 
Gardner, half recurring to his first idea that be had 
been riding against a Hottentot. 
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" Somewhere in Southern Africa, I believe, near 
the Cape," answered Beaufort, gravely. " But what 
the deuce are the hounds about. It is a curious at- 
faultthis." 

Osbaldiston had made by this time a short cast 
forward in the line of the Coplow, but not hitting it 
off, was coming back at full trot, with the ladies at 
his heels. 

<* Overrun it, I fancy,'* he i^quealed, as he passed 
them, "and laid up in the osier holt. £Ieu-in! 
Eleu-in there, good lasses !" 

And in an instant the osier holt was crashing as 
the high-strung pack da»hed into it, and the next 
moment made ring with a full-mouthed chorus. 

**Have at him there! Hark a-wa-ay!" and a 
" whoop*' of a countryman at the other end followed, 
and all who had dismamted sprang back into their 
saddles. 

" Exactly three mioutes to a second," said Mus- 
grave, as he put up his watch ; " but it 's a cursed 
bore his running back to those out-siders." 

But even as he spoke, Jack Stevens' rate was 
beard from the other end, *' Hark baek ! Hark back, 
I tell you, Charity! Get away, Bedlam Bess! 
Ha-ark back !" followed by the sharp reports of his 
heavy whip; and at the next instant, black with 
sweat, tongue out, and brush down, the hunted fox 
dodged out under their very horses' feet, and skurry- 
iog through them unhurt, went away on his old line 
as good as new. 

<< Whoop! gone-away, whoop!" shrieked the 
Squire ; and at that well known yell, "the ladies" 
came streaming up and away again, breast-high, for 
the Coplow. 

" A fresh fox went away back, air," said Jack 
Stevens, " and the place was so foiled with the ould 
devil, I don't wonder if Charity did take it. They 
're setting on him now, sir ;" and he touched his cap. 

"Now for his brush," squealed the Squire; 
"he '11 scarce reach the Coplow." 

And away they went four miles further ; and now 
up hill, all with a fair start ; all with horses that had 
been well tried, wind and limb, that morning, all 
emulous and abreast. 

It boots not to dwell on fences ; for, aAer all, ex- 
cept as you ride at them, they are all pretty much 
alike. There were no checks any more, nor falls, 
until at the very last fence, when Thunderbolt 
chested a high stake and bound fence, and came 
on his knees and nose, to be cleverly recovered 
by his rider, just as the Squire's incomparable 
and indescribable scream, "Who- whoop! who- 



whoop ! who-whoop ! was beard from Bellesdon 
Coplow on the hill, within three fields of which 
they killed him, fairly ran into in the open, all the 
way back down wind to the Whissendine, where it 
met the ears of the stragglers, and told them that 
the best fox had died who had run that year before 
the ladies. 

Point to point, from the find to the kill, it was nine 
miles and a quarter as the crow flies ; and there was 
about half a mile to add, so nearly straight was the 
gallant fox's line, for the one deviation he had made 
in the true line. 

In forty-four minutes it was done, the check in- 
cluded, over difficult ground, and some of the hardest 
fencing in England. The greatest speed ever held 
for an hour, is twelve miles, and that across common- 
land without fences ; so that it is no wonder if that 
burst be remembered and quoted as one of the best 
and hardest ever known ; and if that fox's scalp be 
visible to this day, as it is marked with three crosses 
as super-excellent, on the doors of the Quomdon 
kennels. 

From that day forth Percy Fairfax was free of 
Melton Mowbray ; and it was quite useless that he 
affirmed and asseverated that it was his first day with 
the hounds in England. So he gave up saying so. 

And Gardner swears to this day that it is all non- 
sense about Fairfax being a Virginian, because every 
one knows the Fairfaxes are a Yorkshire family ; 
besides, he knows that the people are all black in 
that country ; and as to their fox-hunting at the Cape, 
or in South Africa, he is not quite such a fool as not 
to know that it 's too hot to hunt there ; and besides, 
there are no foxes there, only jackals; for didn't 
poor Power tell him so ; and had n't he been there 
himself—- Power, not Gardner — and so mustn't he 
know. 

But though Percy Fairfax did sink the first day's 
fox-hunting, I never heard that he sunk the Virginian. 

I am not sure whether he has returned yet from 
his travels ; but if he have, gentle reader, and you 
deign to ask him, I am sure he will tell you that my 
memory has served me well, though it be twenty 
years and over since I sawUckleby Gorse, or ridden 
with the good company we have kept these last four- 
and-forty minutes. 

And so I '11 wind up with a word to which I have 
seen many a bumper emptied. " Long life ta Osbal- 
diston and his ladies!" and you may throw in the 
three cheers more which Percy Fairfax added at 
the club dinner, on the night of his first fox-hunt. 
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FANNY'S ERROR. 



Fakut shnts her smiling eye»^ 
Then, becaase she cannot Be»— 

TboQghtleu simpleton ! she cries, 
" Ah ! you can't see me !" 

22 



Fanny 'a like the sinner vala, 
Who with spirit ahat and dim, 

Thiaka becauae he aeea not Heaven, 
Heaven cannot see him I 
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[" In the ronterial world nothiog ig lost. The elementary atonu in the ever ehanf ing circle of nature are coq- 
Btantly aasamiiy new forma, lo that the dnat of moiiarche may appear again aa the scanty herbage, in tnm ylebiiog 
noariatament to the beaata or harden."] 



Shx waa a pare and gladaome child, 

Born when rule the brighteat powers, 
At winter's sullen frown she smiled, 

And caroled 'mid the yemal flowers. 
Unconscioasly she moved in life, 

No thought the note of bliss to quell ; 
A form of joy 'mid human strife^ 

The little maiden, ClarabeUe. 

Time passed— the little child was gone ; 

The birda their playmate aeek again ; 
They wait her song at early dawn, 

Bat wake their sweetest notes in vain. 
It waa a thoughtless flower they sought, 

As chirping in the narrow dell, 
They fled the glance which soul had wroughk~- 

The deep gray eye of Clarabelle. 

'Tis now a joy that dwella in tears, 

As the arch of promise in the storm, 
When fancy bids the buried years 

Again give up that maiden's form. 
Once more we sit within the glen, 

The silent hours their minutes tell, 
Her hand ia warm in mine again— 

The Boft, fair bond of Clarabelle. 

Ah ! Snmmer'a voice waa aad and low, 

For Autumn'a wind was in her bower. 
And dew-drops strove in evening's glow, 

To cool the lip of the dying flower. 
When lost beneath yon ancient pine 

I felt a deep and holy spell ; 
For a heart had twined itself to mine— 

The trustii^ heart of Clarabelle. 

Amid the Autumn's hazy light, 

Gently fading day by day, 
As sinks the evening into night, 

Drooped the maiden's form away. 
Her smile so sweet yet saddeneth, 

Vainly with deeay hath plead, 
Bright aa the hope that gladdeneth— 

Him who aitteth with the dead. 

Alas ! to see the sun grow pole, 
Long ere his morning hour is gone. 
Weaving his shroud by the glowing dnwn , 

With the sky-lark'a aong for a funeral wail. 

For as love lay sweetly ending, 

'Mid its first and joyous swell, 
Ere its notes with sadness blending— 

So dieth Clarabelle. 

The fire had leA the autumn beams 
Cold o'er the dead flowera lying ; 

But there gathers still the brightest glrams 
Where lingers a blossom dying. 



For the noontide rays were glowing there, 

Around the bed of death, 
Twining their gold with the trembling air, 

That waited her passing breath. 

Her hand was laid upon my eheek, 
While lowlier sank her drooping head ; 

And oh ! her voice was broken and weak, 
Praying for me in that hour of dread. 

As clouds detain the parting ray, 
A tear grows bright in her fading eye ; 

For e'en with hope to gild the way, 
'Tie hard in youth and love to die. 

And then she spoke of God and grace, 
The comfort of a Saviour's love ; 

And the glow that lit her dying face 
Waa kindled in the world above. 

She bowed her head and prayed for me. 
That ere I aought the world subUme, 

More than her formless memory 
Might linger on the mista of time. 

Her words seemed meaninglesa to fall. 
As light upon a palsied brow j 

But ah ! my heart had heard them all. 
The only treasures left it now. 

A chill of dread ran through ray frame; 

With trembling hands I raised her head, 
And bid her amile, and called her name— 

Bat, God of mercy ! I called the dead ! 

She is sleeping now by the ancient pine, 
Within whose arma the cold winds monn, 

While solemn whispers from that shrine, 
Echo to my heart— thou art alone. 

Alone ! alone ! while winter's chill 
Holds the earth in its icy spell. 

My senseless heart is dreaming still- 
That spring will bring me Claiabclle. 

But when the winds had hushed their roar, 
And gentler voices softly wake, 

Its simple dream of hope wos o'er, 
And then my heart was like to break. 

For the fickle earth waa wed anew, 
And in the arms of spring eareascd, 

Forgot the autumn flowers that grew, 
And bloomed and died upon hia breast. 

The flowers she nursed in growing 

Still perfume 
The little streamlet flowing 

'Round her tomb. 
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Natare in cm tkroei, 

Hath no part, 
Smiling at oar wom, 

Mocki the heart. 
Our very notet of udneu, 

Wrought la pain, 
Are echoed oft in gladneaa 

Baek again. 

And now I wandered f^^^ alone- 
Alone amid the fair ■unihine ; 

And where the light bat darkly ahone, 
I lat beneath the ancient pine } 

For when the bright beams glowing dart, 
And chaae the ehadowi from the lea ; 

They gather doier 'round my heart, 
And darken all but memory. 

For what of joy had life on earth 
To recompenae for her who died ? 

Wouldst offer to the broken apirit— mirth ? 
To him that waiteth— worldly pride ? 

Aa aank the ann, a kindly ray 
Adown hia golden preaence threw, 

And o'er a bloaaom aeemed to play— 
A tender flowret white and blue. 

Till now I had not marked it there ; 

And it apoke reproach ao aad and aweet, 
Aa gently it waved in the evening air, 

And atrove, I thought, my glance to meet. 

A pretty flower^I aaid no more ; 
But then my polae beat wild and high ; 



And teara— I had not wept before- 
Down atrangely fell, I knew not why ; 

Until a atraln that through me rung, 
Deep in my heart aoft echoea woke 

Of voieea huahed, of aonga long anng, 
Clear aa from ailenee erat they broke. 

Aa mnaie dreamt aeeka not the ear, 

Swelled o»er my aoul her dying prayer ; 
That all her love that lingered here, 
An outward impreaa atill might bear. 

The beam reluctant left the flower. 

In haate to join the annken ann ,* 
And my heart had atrength in that aolemn hour, 

To aigh-thy will, O Lord, be done ! 

And day by day I loved it more. 

And aat the aummer by ita aide ; 
While fiowereta blue and white it bore. 

And withered at the hour ahe died. 

But when earth moved in winter'a arma, 
And warm beama gild a aofter air ; 

Earlieat bom of young apring'a charma— 
The tender bloaaom waita me there. 



And that flower will bloom upon the Jea 
While reata my foot on thia weary aand ; 

But ita leavea ahall fall, and iu parting be, 
When death ahall take my offered hand, 

And my darling*a amile ahall welcome me, 
To an endleaa love in the golden land. 



DIVERS GIFTS, 



BT MBB. O. M. P. LOED. 



Wn aet an Alfred watchuBg cakea, 
And wonder that he buma them ! 
Give Dorothy the place, and aee 
How akillfully ahe tuma them. 
Now bonora be 
To Dorothy— 
In truth ahe fairly eama them. 

Here, feeble handa a ponderoua bow 

Eaaay to bend forever ; 
And all the whUe Ulyaaea' arm 
Hanga idly o'er the quiver. 
Grant him the bow, 
Thou aoon ahalt know 
Hia atrength, deriding giver ! 

Here droopa in gracefnl folda, a garb— 

The mantle dropped of Haydn ; 

Up man ! nor longer twine accorda 

Aa golden curia, a maiden. 

The apreading oak 

Awaita thy atroke — 

Hence come, with glory laden. 



Ah no ! there 'a John, with atalwort arm, 

Would aet the foreat ringing; 
While awayed by Haydn'a liatleaa hand, 
The axe ia idly awinging. 
He notea the while. 
With dreamy amile. 
The atrain hia aoul ia ainging. 

By aolar beam and atellar ray. 

The myatic ether reading, 

We look for gracioua augury. 

Some happier acheme acceding. 

And lo ! afar. 

One radiant atar. 

To proper concave apeeding ! 

Eacaped from alien aphere at length. 

The auguat polla abettora ! 
With gold that lingered in hia handa, 
The while he toiled in fettera. 
Freed now, he traina 
The wreathM graina 
Abont hia glowing lettera. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST.* 



BT MRS. S. L. CUBHINO. 



" Yes, it is Guidons style ! and there are thousands 
of the uninitiated who would fail to detect in it any 
inferiority to the works of that unrivaled master !*' 

Such was the exclamation of Pierre Mignard, ^, 
casting aside his palette, he remained gazing with 
infinite satisfaction on a Magdalen to which he had 
)U9t given the last touches of his pencil. 

" It is perfect," he continued ; ** the expression, the 
coloring, the harmony of the whole piece is faultless. 
I have succeeded beyond my hope in imitating the 
style and character of Guido— even his peculiarities 
I have caught ; and if but one connoisseur, in the pre- 
sence of Count de Ciairville, will pronounce it the 
veritable work of that artist, my triumph is com- 
plete—for fame and Edalie are won !" 

A glow of joy lit up the fine face of the artist as he 
uttered these words ; and in the excess of his emo- 
tion, he rapidly traversed the space which paintings, 
casts, statuary, and other auxiliaries to his noble art, 
led vacant in his crowded studio. In passing a small 
stand of porphyry, the elaborately wrought pedestal 
of which declared it an antique of no mean value, 
he paused, and taking up u small and richly-set 
miniature, gazed upon it till tears of intense feeling 
moistened his dark and lustrous eyes. Pressing' his 
lips fondly upon it, he said, 

" For thee, sweet Eulalie ! to win thee, my peer- 
less one, have I wrought without ceasing at this task, 
not for fame — ^for what were fame without thee to 
my doting heart? What to me the praise of having 
successfully imitated the greatest master of my art, 
if I see not thy cheek kindle at my well -earned 
triumph! Thy father's word—* When thou canst 
paint like Guido, thou may'st ask and win the hand 
of my daughter* — though spoken in scorn, writ 
themi<elves as with a sunbeam on my soul, and have 
been my incentive to perseverance in this work, the 
greatest which I have ever before accomplished, and 
which now I send forth, the silent, yet eloquent 
arbiter o( my fate." 

Hiding the miniature in his breast, he turned again 
toward the Magdalen, and fixed his pleased regard 
upon it, as in the rich and massive frame to which 
it had that day been transferred, it stood there, a 
fitting ornament for the palace of a prince. A mo- 
ment or two he lingered, then throwing his cloak 
about him, he sallied forth, and with a light and rapid 
step he threaded street after street— for evening was 
approaching, and he feared to find the office of the 
opulent broker whom he sought, closed before he 
reached it. But he arrived in time to find the man 

* The anecdote which forms the groundwork of this 
tale, is related by several anthentic writers, of the French 
artist Mignard, who was remarkable for his admirable 
imitations oi the great masters. 



of business at his post ; and the heap of gold and of 
unredeemed notes which covered his table, showed 
that the day's harvest had been an abundant one. 

Paul Koussard was a portly personage, with a 
shrewd yet jovial countenance, and a cordial warmth 
of manner that won him many friends. He was 
called a usurer by the class whose vices and extra- 
vagance coaipelled them to seek his aid, and to ac- 
cept it also on his own terms — ^for toward such he 
showed no mercy, deeming it a duty to make their 
excesses prove the means of their chastisement; but 
he was a firm and true friend to the deserving, and 
a liberal benefactor to the needy and depressed. He 
had always felt and professed for the young artist, 
Pierre Mignard, an interest peculiarly strong ; and as 
he now saw him approach, he greeted him with a 
cordial smile and grasp of the hand, saying as he 
pointed to the gold piled on his table, 

" How fares it with thee, my young knight of the 
easel ? Has thy art brought thee such a goodly heap 
of gold as this since the sun rose this morning? Tell 
me that it has, and I will say that thy craA is better 
than mine." And as he spoke he swept the glitter- 
ing coin into a capacious drawer, which he double- 
locked, then rose and drew fof|rard a seat for his 
visitor. 

** Let it bring me fame, and the hand of Eulalie, 
Master Paul, and I care not for the gold," said the 
artist, fervently. 

" Tush ! the boy's head is full of romance !" said 
the broker, impatiently. " Fame is a good thing, 
Mignard, I grant ; but if it bring not along with it 
something more tangible than an empty breath, pray 
will it feed thee, or furnish one real comfort for thy 
pretty wife, when thou hast won her ? Earn fame 
if thou canst — and who shall blame thee? Bat rest 
not content with that which will not yield thee 
wherewithal to buy bread. Want ever lacks friends ; 
and even genius, if clothed in rags, may lie in the 
ditch for rich fools to trample upon." 

" True, too true, good Master Paul ! I know well 
that a silken doublet wins more regard than an elo- 
quent lip ; yet, as I believe that gold must needs be 
the consequence of a fair and honorable fame, I will 
first strive for that which I covet most, and never 
doubt but the other will speedily follow. And now 
tell me — hast thou seen the count to-day t" 

<< Ay, have I, and fulfilled my task to a nieely ; so 
if thou fail not in thine, thou shalt shortly re«p love 
and glory to thy heart's content." 

" Thou hast taught him, then, to expect a veritable 
Guido?" 

*' Nothing less, I warrant thee, than a chef-d'ceuvre 
of that great master which I told him I daily ex- 
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peeled to arrive from Italy. He was in traaaporta 
of joy, begiped me to qwak no word of it to any otlier 
person, but to send it asaoon as received immediately 
to him ; and as to the price of such a gem^that 
matters not ; he would pay me the demand vritlingly, 
whatever it might be. In good sooth, the poor man 
is picture-mad, and without any knowledge of the 
art, thinks himself competent to decide at first sight 
on the merit and authenticity of the veriest old paint- 
ing that might chance to be disemboweled from 
Herculaaeum. Therefore, my boy, i{ thou hast not 
made a vain boast, but in truth made the smallest 
approach in thy Magdalen to the style and manner 
of thy great prototype, thou wilt not fail to deceive 
this vaunted connoisseur, and carry off both his gold 
and, what thou dost priae more, his fair daughter." 

" I deny not that my hopes in this matter outweigh 
my fears, friend Roussard ; that I shrink not from 
sobmittiog the piece to the close inspection of any 
amateur who may be called to sit in judgment upon 
it ; nay, that I do not even dread the acumen of 
Lebrun, whose life has been devoted to the study of 
the art, till the peculiarity of every school has be- 
come as familiar to him as the alphabet of his mother 
toogue— for I bestowed on the Magdalen the highest 
finish of my pencil, and caught so successfully the 
great master's style, that 1 do not believe Guide 
himself would ieel dishonored, should it be ascribed 
to him." 

" Thou art over confident, boy, which is so unlike 
thee, that I tremble for the success of thy experi- 
ment. God grant thou meet not disappointment; 
but in truth I see not how thou canst now have so 
greatly surpassed^ thy former efibrts, and achieved 
so entirely to thi^^fprn satisfaction this most difficult 
task." W 

** Dost thou remember, friend Roussard," asked 
Pierre, smiling, " the Italian proverb, which says, 

* Chi ha Vamor nel petto ha lo gprone a ijianehi?^* 
If thou dost thou mayst know by what magic I have 
accomplished thia seemingly impossible ta»k. Such 
I should have deemed it once; but since the day 
when I declared my love for Eulalie, and her proud 
father spumed me with the words, * When thou canst 
paint lU-e Guido, thou mayat ask and obtain the 
hand of my daughter ^^ I have resolved to win on 
his own terms the prize I coveted. He never dreamed 
of my essaying such a task, but deemed his taunt 
equivalent to a final rejection. He knew not the 
force of love — ^the stem resolution of a determined 
will ; for from that day the works of Guido have 
been my thought by day, my dream by night. Every 
light and shade of that unrivaled master, the grace, 
expression, coloring, harmony of his paintings, 
have been my ceaseless study, till I seemed to catch 
his very ypirit, and my own canvas glowed with a 
near semblance to his perfection. And then I com- 
menced the Magdalen ; but as the work grew into 
breathing beauty beneath my pencil, another passion, 
and you will say a nobler one than that which first 
aroused me to the full exertion of my powers, awoke 
within my breast, and now a buming thirst for fame 

* Who feels love hi the tireast, feels a spor in the liakbs. 



possesses roe — and the glory of being called a suc- 
cessful imitator of Guido would almost — ^yes, I may 
say it, almost recompense me for the loss o^ 
Eulalie." 

" I would fain believe thee, Pierre — for what to 
thee or any one, should love be in comparison with 
that goodly heritage of fame, which, as thou saystf 
is the precursor of wealth—wealth that will place 
thee above princes ; for thou hast the gift of genius, 
which God has not liberally bestowed upon them, 
and which neither their sordid gold can purchase, 
nor their arbitrary power command. And yet thou 
art so desperately enamored, that, notwithstanding 
this sudden breaking forth of a noble ambition, I 
warrant me, wert thou left to choose between the 
praise of men and the love of thy fair mistress, thou 
wouldst be fool enough to prefer the latter." 

"On what ground dost thou build that opinion 
after the avowal which I have just now made to 
thee?" 

" On very fair ground, I trow— namely, that to win 
thy mistress thou hast achieved what else would, ac- 
cording to thine own acknowledgment, have seemed 
to thee an impossible task." 

<* Ay, I did say that the hope of winning her was 
my first incentive, and the strongest ; but said I not 
also that another, and what thou callest a nobler 
passion, soon joined itself to the tender one, and 
urged me on to the completion of my work?" 

" Thou didst so, I confess; and I rejoice to know 
that thou art so stirred— for though I deny not that 
thy sweet Eulalid is a fair guerdon enough to struggle 
for, yet methinks that one gifted as thou art, should 
find nobler incentives to exertion than the frail and 
fickle love of a woman, though she were peerless as 
the bride of Kmg Solomon, of whom the royal poet 
sings in such enamored strains." 

" I agree not with thee. Master Paul ; there is 
naught in my eyes more worthy of desire and efibrt 
than the afieotion of a pure and virtuous heart. 
What joy to see it consecrate to thee its holiest and 
tenderest emotions ; what bliss to dwell in the para- 
dise of a home lighted by the smile, gladdened by 
the voice of love — to find there a blessed retreat from 
the world's tempests, a haven of peace where strife, 
and jealousy, and ambition are forbidden to intrude, 
and where the soul, soothed by gentle influences 
into a heavenly calm, rejoices in its earthly life, and 
blesses the immortal hope which whispers it that 
the happiness but commenced here is to endure 
more perfect and more glorious in a fairer world 
forever." 

" Thon understandest well thine art, Mignard, or 
thou couldst never sketch thy vivid imaginings with 
such poetic grace," said Roussard, smiling as he 
gazed on the rapt and glowing face of the young 
artist. " For me, the picture is illusory all ; I have 
lived long enough to know the realities of life, and to 
leam from them that fancy is a deceitful limner ; her 
colors, like the prismatic rays that fall through 
shivered crystal, are beautiful to gaze upon, but in- 
tangible and evanescent as they are brilliant." 

** Thou mayst have found them so, my friend ; 
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nay, if we may believe ramor, I grieve to think thon 
hast; but I marvel how any disappointment, deep 
though it may have been, should engender in a heart 
kind and dispajisionate aa thine, such a root of en- 
during bitterness/' 

<* Didst thou know all my history, Pierre, thon 
wouldst cease to marvel, or rather thy marvel would 
be greater still, that from a heart so wronged, gay 
and bright thoughts could ever issue more. But it 
matters not now ; some day thou shalt learn my ad- 
ventures — they may profit thee much in thy journey 
through life, and thou vnlt then pardon me that I 
distrust woman, and am sometimes cynical toward 
my brother man." 

A cloud for an instant darkened the brow of Rons- 
sard, but directly the joyous light of a kind and 
gladsome nature triumphed over it, irradiating with 
the soul's sunlight his open and benevolent face. 

"Pardon me," he resumed, ** that I have chafed 
thee and myself with that which concerns not the 
present moment— but let it pass from thy memory ; 
and now tell me if this Cruido of thine is ready 
for delivery?" 

" It is, and may be transported hither this night." 

" Good ! for a Florentine brig now lies at the pier, 
by which I am receiving a consignment of casts, 
bronzes, cameos, et cetera. Your M&gdalen, Mig- 
nard, must be packed to correspond with those, 
numbered and labeled in Italian ; and, in order com- 
pletely to mystify the count, I shall have it carried 
to his house by the sailors of the brig, who are to 
transport hither all belonging to me from their vessel. 
So now haste thee and take a last look at thy Mag- 
dalen, for I am to sup with De Clairville, and the 
choicest otf^X in his cellar will furnish wine for 
the board, if I carry him tidings that the treasure 
will soon be in his possession. But prithee, Mig- 
nard, one word in thy ear before thou departest — I 
would not wound thee, but my friendship forbids me 
to keep silence ;" and bending toward the arti&t, he 
said in a subdued tone, " I fear thou art deceiving 
thyself in hoping to win the fair Eulalie with this 
picture of thine— for it is currently reported that the 
young Marquis De Montenaye is paying suit to thy 
mistress, and that the light of his favoring smiles is 
reflected with dazzling lustre from the diamonds that 
adorn his handsome person." 

Mignard started at the insinuation conveyed in his 
friend's words, as though stung by a serpent ; he had 
heard of the pretensions of the marquis, but knew it 
to be untrue that the lovely Eulalie favored them ; 
still he could not listen to the rumor unmoved— and 
he became pale with suppressed emotion as he ex- 
claimed, 

" It is false, Roussard ! thou knoweat it is false ! 
True, I see her not of late— but have I not frequent 
tokens of her faith, penned by her own hand forbid- 
ding me to doubt ? I have no fear of De Montenaye ; 
his wealth is but as dust in her eyes— his title an 
empty sound to her. It is the fire of genius alooe 
that can kindle in her pure soul the undying flame 
of an exalted and enduring love." 

As he uttered these words, the agitated artist, 



without waiting for a reply, hurried from the pre- 
tence of his friend, and passed rapidly Ifarotyh the 
streets, pauaing not till he reached the door Of his 
own dwelling. His impatient knock was quickly an- 
swered by an ancient serving- woman, who preceded 
him to the entrance of his studio, and having lighted 
a lamp from the one which she held in her hand, 
she departed in silence, leaving him alone. 

Closing the door after her, he seized the light which 
stood upon the porphyry stand, and approaching the 
picture of the Magdalen, gazed upon it as earnestly 
as though he now for the first time beheld it. As his 
eye dwelt on the canvas, where with daring' hand 
he had sought to imitate the exquisite touches of the 
immortal Guido, it gradually lighted up with intense 
joy and satisfaction, till subdued by his emotions, he 
gave them involuntary utterance, still gazing with 
the rapt look of a devotee upon his picture. 

" Yes ! I have been successful, and I shall win 
thee at last!" he exclaimed— " thee, my heart's 
flowei^-light of my soul — star o( my dim and soli- 
tary horizon ! Ah ! how much I deceived myself 
when I believed that one aspiration after fame 
mingled with the passion which consumes me for 
thee— thee alone, sweetest, most beautiful Eulalie." 

He cast himself upon a seat, and bending his head 
upon his folded arms, fell into a long, delicions re- 
verie. The past came back to him like a dream. 
That balmy summer morning, on which he was 
first summoned to paint a likeness of the young 
Eulalie De Clairville— the moment when he entered 
her boudoir, and beheld her, half child, half woman, 
sitting on cushions at her doating father's feet, 
pleased, yet childishly ashamed ^have her lovely 
semblance pictured by a strang^^mand. And then 
the long, sweet sittings thatbUcclKd, when he was 
left, unmarked, to study those angelic features, and 
note and treasure in his heart of hearts, every change- 
ful charm of that eloquent and girlish face. 

And the soft, low tones of that musical voice — ^how 
they stole into the secret chambers of his soul, and 
how, as day succeeded day, and still his sweet 
work remained unfinished, for each day he found 
something to undo that so he might prolong the 
witching task — their eyes learned to utter mute 
language, and Eulalie's flitting blushes told that new 
and delicious emotions were waking in her heart ; 
and then the light words that each had spoken so 
gayly, became hushed and low, falling in half- 
breathed tones from his lips, and trembling in broken 
words from hers, which, mingling with bursting 
sighs, alone broke the eloquent silence, that as in a 
rapturous trance enchained the young souls now 
learning love's first enchanting lesson. But soon 
came the flattering avowal, the mute yet eloquent 
confession— and they were happy, too happy ! for, 
alas ! they were all unguarded in their joy, and when 
the jealous father read the dear secret which they 
strove not to hide, what a changed destiny was 
theirs ! 

How harshly she was chidden ! and he — a sentence 
of banishment exiled him forever from her presence 
who had just revealed to him a joy which glorified 
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his life — ^hopeless, endless banishment, unless the 
inspiration of this new master-pnssion could work 
within him the power and will to equal one who 
stood alone and unapproachable i^ his great and 
noble art. It was a cruel mockery ro bid him paint 
like Guido, before he might aspire to the hand of her 
he loved— a command equivalent to a positive denial 
of his suit, for only a miracle could enable him to do 
it. So he at first thought — and despair was in his 
heart ; yet he yielded not to it, but sat down to the 
study of Guido's works, till he seemed to catch the 
glow of that great artist's genius ; and then he essayed, 
what only love, all potent love could have embold- 
ened him to attempt— an humble imitation of the 
style and manner which the most giAed had hitherto 
pronounced inimitable. He trembled at his own 
boldness, yet faltered not in his purpose, still striving 
to imbibe the spirit of his prototype, till through toil, 
and trial, and discouragement unspeakable, he so far 
succeeded as to marvel at his own work. 

Frequent, during this period of doubt and anxiety, 
were his stolen interviews with the gentle Eulalie— 
and the breathings of her tender aflection, the firm- 
ness of her unwavering faith in his genius and his 
love, inspired him with fresh strength and courage 
to press onward in the achievement of the task which 
vras to win for him a prijse, coveted even above the 
laurel which any approach to Giudo's excellence was 
certain to bestow on him. Xl length, however, 
those sweet and stolen interviews with his loved 
one were suspected by her father, and in consequence 
she was subjected to a more jealous care and espion- 
age than ever, which enforced their discontinuance ; 
but the lovers still contrived to interchange almost 
daily, notes and mSpages. 

Yet of late, nc^plhstanding Mignard's deep faith 
in Eulalie's truth and aflfection, he had felt himself 
disturbed by the knowledge which she herself com- 
municated to him, that this young Marquis De Mon- 
tenaye had made overtures for her hand, and notwith- 
standing her positive rejection of his suit, still 
persevered, encouraged by her father In his addresses. 
Although since this event transpired, her notes had 
lost nothing of their tender tone, nor were her vows 
of constancy less deep and earnest, yet two days (an 
unusual length of time) had now elapsed since the 
receipt of her last missive; and the slight uneasiness 
occasioned by her silence, rendered him less able on 
this night to hear unmoved the whispered words of 
Paul Roussard. 

In fact they stung him to the soul, although he 
did not, nor would admit the belief that Eulalie 
smiled on another, even though that other wrote his 
noble name in diamonds. But to have it so thought 
and said, even by one individual, seemed to cast a 
shadow over the brightness and purity of the faith of 
her he so fondly loved, and for whom he had as 
deeply tasked his strength as did those chivalrous 
knights of legendary lore, who periled life and limb 
in attempting impossible (eats at the command of the 
cruel lady of their love. 

Such was the train of the young artist's medita- 
tions, mingled, however, with sun-bright hopes that 



whispered of approaching triumph, when they were 
interrupted by the entrance of M. Roussard's de- 
puties, who arrived to pack in its case, and convey 
away his precious Magdalen. And as the treasure 
on which hung so many cherished hopes— which had 
cost him more sleepless nights and toilsome days, 
more sighs, and headaches, and despairing thoughts, 
than ever Pygmalion lavished on his worshiped 
statue — as this treasure was borne from his studio, 
he breathed a prayer, deep and fervent, for the 
successful issue of that experiment which, as he 
fondly thought, was destined to give the hue of joy 
or wo to his future life. 

How dreary looked his studio, when casting a 
glance around, this object of long and anxious labor 
no longer met his view. For so many months he 
had been accustomed to behold it there, to study it, 
to touch and retouch it, and watch it growing, day 
by day, into fuller beauty, that in its absence he felt 
sad, and solitary, and deserted, although he had 
sent it forth firm in the belief that it would 
crown his hopes with fame, and the hand of his 
Eulalie. 

A summons to supper disturbed his meditations* 
and as he sat down at his simple and solitary board, 
a note, lying on the napkin beside his plate, attracted 
his attention. Eagerly he took it up, cast one joyous 
glance at the delicate seal, with its expressive Italian 
motto, and breaking the scented wax, ran his eye 
over the beautiful characters traced by the hand of 
his faithful and tender Eulalie. She spoke of the 
persecution she was enduring from her father and 
the marquis, and of her fixed determination to resist 
them, but entreated Mignard to hasten the com- 
pletion of his picture, sanguine that he would prove 
successful in his imitation, and that they should be 
reunited, no more to separate. 

This sweet note, full of hope and aflection, caused 
the young artist a sleepless night— sleepless through 
the mingled emotions of joy, hope, and anxiety which 
it awoke in his bosom ; and when he arose in the 
morning, he hastened to the dwelling of M. Roussard, 
to converse with him on the subject nearest his 
heart. 

He found his kind friend at breakfast ; but wifeless 
and childless though he was, it could not be called a 
solitary meal— for on one side of his chair sat a huge 
Maltese cat, on the other a noble greyhound, and at 
his feet, watching for tit-hits^ crouched a long-eared 
sitting spaniel. Over his head hung a mocking-bird, 
singing its thousand notes in concert with two 
canaries, and a nightingale, whose cages were half 
hidden among the vines that trellised an open win- 
dow; and to complete the coterie, a pugnacious 
parrot, the noisiest of his species, clamored with all 
his might to drown the other and more harmonious 
sounds with his intolerable jargon. The good broker 
himself, in his velvet slippers and morning-gown of 
flowered brocade, looked the very personification of 
comfort, lolling in his capacious arm*chair, the daily 
Meroure in one hand, at which he glanced between 
every sip of the delicious coflee, whose fumes filled 
the room with fragrance; while the snow-white 
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rolls, fresh laid eggs, and cold patd that stood before 
him, might have tempted an epicure to eat. 

He greeted Mignard with a cordial grasp of the 
hand, and drawing a chair toward the table, said, as 
he beckoned him to sit, 

** Thou art here at the yery right time, my prince 
of artists; just as I predicted thou wooldst be^for 
it needed no soothsayer's skill to divine that thou 
wouldst come to share my morning's meal, and learn 
the result of my last night's interview with the 
count. But wherefore that lugubrious visage, man ? 
She is constant as the sun, and thy Chiido will not 
fail to make her thine, spite of her silly father's haste 
to wed her to this young gallant, whose wealth has 
won his heart." 

Mignard shook his head with a faint smile— for 
why he knew not— none can account for the fluc- 
tuations of a lover's hopes and fears— but at that 
moment he despaired of the success of his piece, and 
he looked sad and dispirited. 

"Nay," resumed his friend, "faint heart never 
won fair lady ! so courage, Pierre, and sit thee down ,* 
tho« seest a bachelor's fire doth not lack comforts. 
Sit thee down here and taste a cup of this Arabian 
beverage— it will put new life into thee, albeit, I 
warrant me, thou wouldst deem even this incom- 
parable extract more delicious, were it poured out 
for thee by the white hand of thy dainty little Eulali^. 
Down, Argus, down ! how darest thou thrust thy 
long nose upon the table, sir? And thou, greedy 
vagabond," to the Maltese cat, "hast filched the best 
morsel of trufiled partridge from my plate, and but 
now I cast to thee what might have sufficed a soldier 
for a day's ration. Take that, with thy innocent 
look and thy thievish paw, and be gone with thee ;" 
and he gave the huge grimalkin a rap on his head 
that sent him into a distant corner of the room to 
discuss his stolen morsel. 

At another time Mignard might have been amused 
by this scene, but now he felt only annoyance at the 
interruption of their t£te-a-t£te; and mechanically he 
sat down, but with a grave and spiritless air, that 
immediately awakened the sympathy of Roussard. 

" In good truth thou art the very image of de- 
spondency," he said ; "but wherefore, now that thy 
task is accomplished, hast thou lost the self-con- 
fidence which upheld thee last night?" ' 

" But is it accomplished?" said Pierre ; " and if it 
be even— how am I sure that the count will yield me 
the reward which, doubtless, in mockery he pro- 
mised to my success?" 

" Will he, indeed ! whether his word was given 
in mockery or not— dare he refuse to keep it ? Listen, 
Mignard ; but first I pray thee break thy fast with 
this sip of cofiee, and a new-laid egg— it will brace 
thy nerves to hear that which I have to tell. Hush, 
Barbare !" to the parrot ; "by my troth, the creature 
makes as much noise as the seven devils that were 
oast out of thy Magdalen, Pierre. Silence to thee, 
thou chattering minion, or I will send thee to quarrel 
with old Ursula for the rest of the day." 

"Qaevous etes aimable!" screamed the parrot 
with a (aucy laugh, and such an insolent jesture of 



his gaudy body, as he stood upon his perch, looking 
down with the utmost sang-froid upon his master, 
that neither Roussard nor his visitor could refrain 
from lai(^ter.|||Smboldened by their mirth, the bird 
continued his jests and jeers till his noise became 
unbearable, when old Ursula was summoned to 
execute his sentence of banishment. 

" And now, Pierre," said the broker, settling him- 
self again at the breakfast table, "I will tell thee, 
for thy comfort, that ihy Magdalen was conveyed to 
the Count De Clairville last night, and opened in the 
presence of those guests who were invited to sup 
with him ; that, furthermore, it was beheld by all 
with surprise — delight — admiration; and by them 
pronounced without hesitation a veritable Guide .'" 

"Pronounced so-^and by whom?" inquired the 
artist, starting with nervous haste from his seat. 

" By all present ; and the general opinion was 
ratified by three experienced connoisseurs, amcog 
whom was no less a judge than Lebron himself, who 
confidently declared it to be not only a true Guido, 
but one of that great master's hairiest eflTorts, and 
bright with the glow of his unrivaled genius." 

At these words the young artist clasped his hands 
convulsively together, his eyes kindled with an in- 
tense light, and the flush of a noble joy crimsoned 
his before pale cheek. " Thank Ood !" he fervently 
ejaculated; then bt^ing his head upon his folded 
arms, he yielded for a brief space to the long sup- 
pressed but now overwhelming emotions of his heart. 
It was to him the most exciting, the most agitating 
moment of his life; to have the product of Aw pencil 
mistaken by able judges for Guido's ! "W bat a proud 
triumph had he achieved ! and i^he pride of such 
an issue to his almost hopeless ^krts, the image of 
her, the lovely and beloved, of ulprho had impelled 
him to exertions, for one instant faded from his 
thoughts, lost in the resplendent blaxe that seemed to 
light up with glory the long unfolding vista of futurity. 
Yet but for one brief moment did he remain dazzled 
by this vision, and then, more pure, more beautiful 
than ever, rose to his view that " bright particular 
star" which his soul loved — his own forever! won 
by the eflbrts of a noble and untiring genius. 

The kind Roussard sympathized in the emotions 
of his young friend, and expressed his feelings with 
a warmth that sensibly touched the artist. 

"So far thou hast done well," he said. "Thy 
picture is pronounced a Guido, and occupies, as such 
a treasure of art should do, the most conspicnous 
place in the princely gallery of the Count De Clair- 
ville. Fame and love will doubtless be thy guerdon 
for this piece of thine, and with these, I fisar me, thou 
art silly enough to rest content. But, Pierre, 'wert 
thou not so young and thoughtless, thou wouldst care 
more for the substantial profits of thine art, which 
are not to be despised, and ere this would have spoken 
of the gold which I won for thee from the old con- 
noisseur, in payment for thy work." 

" I care not for it ! Why should I, who trust to 
gain that which is a thousand-fold dearer to me than 
would be the garnered wealth of Midas ; so, my tried 
friend, if thou hast aught in keeping for me, let it 
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abide with thee still. I have more than enough for 
my present wants ; and if at any time I have need, 
I will not fail to apply to thee for a loan." 

"A loan, foraooth! nay, foolieh boy, lake that 
which is thine own, and be chary of it, for all thy 
picttney may not prove Gaidos ; and how art thou 
to famish silks and velvets for thy dainty Eulalid, if 
thoti dost not better hoard thy gains. Thank the 
saints ! I am not forced to barter my gold for such 
gauds, and in the way of my honest calling, I e'en 
take back from those who aforetime have played the 
usurer with my necessities, loose coins enow to 
furnish golden collars for my dogs, and glittering 
cages for my birds, if so I choose to want them;" 
and speaking thus, he moved toward an ebony 
cabinet, which unlocking, he drew forth a bag of 
gold, and returning to the table, noured out the 
yellow coin before the eyes of the a*onished artist. 

** This is all thine," said Roussard; "two thou- 
sand crowns paid me for thee by the purchaser of 
thy Magdalen — a goodly sum it is, and comes, I am 
bold to say, not an hour too sooa for thy wants, how- 
ever much thou mayst affect to despise it." 

** And though my need of it were ten times greater 
than it is— nay, though I were reduced to my last 
florin, yet Would I not take that to which I have no 
just claim," said the young man, pushing from him 
the shining heap, while a glow of generous pride 
mantled on his cheek. "The count," he continued, 
**owes me not a sum like this— it was no Guido that 
he has purchased ; and not yet are the products of 
my pencil worthy to bring me in wealth like a flood 
— so let the gold remain with thee, good friend, till 
he learns the true name of the artist he would so 
liberally remunerate, and then, if he will but give 
me his daughter—" 

"Nonsense, Mignard!" interposed the broker; 
" if the count, by accepting thy picture for a Guido, 
acknowledges that thou hast painted like him, he has 
paid thee no more than thy due — so scruple not to 
take it, for the sum, aAer ait, is but a single drop in 
the ocean of his boundless wealth." 

" At least, then, good Roussard, keep the gold in 
store for me till the count shall have learned that 
his precious Magdalen is the work of the despised 
Mignard ; let htm gloat upon his possessed treasure 
for awhile, and then the name of the true artist shall 
be whispered in his ear, reminding him of a promise 
which thou averest he will never dare gainsay." 

" But how, without proof, wilt thou convince him 
that thou art the author of the piece in his pos- 
session?" 

" I have provided for that ; do thou but set in mo- 
tion a rumor, which shall reach his ears, that the 
alledged origin of the painting is doubted ; and if he 
is stirred by it, as he will be, send thou for' me, and 
I will give him a proof of its true authorship which 
shall silence the most incredulous." 

" I see thou hast a plot to unravel ; but it matters 
not — ^I will serve thee as best I may in the affair, 
partly for thy own sake, and partly because I owe 
this proud old eount a grudge, which I am glad, 
without doing him any serious ill, to repay. Thoo 



hast heard, Pierre, that I was in my youth the 
victim of perfidy ; but I have never told thee that it 
was this false De Clairville who bribed my betrothed 
wife, the mother of thy pretty Eulalie, from her 
parents. She was as sweet and gentle a creature as 
thy mistress ; and if for a time she was dazzled by 
her rich suitor's splendor, and submitted with but 
faint resistance to parental amhority, I have cause 
to think she soon repented her too ready obedience, 
and that she died as true to me in heart, as she was 
on that day when she first pledged to me those vows 
of love which to the unhappiness of both, she so 
soon violated." 

Roussard for a moment turned away to hide his 
unwonted emotion, but quickly rallying, he said, 

"You know now why I have so long lived a lone 
man, and why I feel so deep an interest in Eulalie, 
whom I am resolved never to see sacrificed, as was 
her mother, at the shrine of Mammon." 

" Thou hast deserved a happier destiny than this, 
ray kind friend," said the artist, with feeling. " I 
would my Eulalie were, indeed, tky chHd ; yet shall 
she be to thee as a daughter ; and it shall be m^r joy 
to render thee the duty and affection of a son. I 
have heard somewhat of this passage in thy life be- 
fore, but I knew not how much of fiction might be 
mingled with the truth, for to me it seemed too great 
a mystery, if such things had been, that thoucouldst 
go smilingly beneath hi^ roof, and treat with courtesy 
the man who had so deeply injured thee." 

" It was for thy Eulalid*s sake that I did so ; there 
was a solace to my wounded heart, in watching 
over the orphan of her I had so fondly loved, which 
I could not forego. And then, knowing the selfish 
nature of her father, I deemed it not unlikely that 
occasions would arise when I might render her ser- 
vice ; and so I put restraints upon my feelings, and 
have frequented the house, and sat from time to time 
at the table of a man whom I despise too much 
to hate." 

" It is well for me that thou couldst do so ; and 
mayst thou reap the reward vrhieh a foigiving 
temper merits. And now, my friend, wilt thou re- 
place this gold in thy cabinet, and suffer it to lie 
there till this affair is decided, for as yet I do not 
look upon it as belooging to me." 

" But wilt thou not take a moiety of it, Pierre ? 
To that, with all thy scruples, thou art entitled." 

" Not a solitary crown. Master Paul ; I need it 
not, for my wants are few, and the harvest which I 
reap by my pencil, abundant. Nay, at this very mo- 
ment I am engaged to paint a piece for the Prinee 
de Ligne, at a price named by himself, which will 
make me rich. 80, my good friend, put thy mind at 
rest on my account, for if I am in any strait of mind 
or body, thou art very sore of knowing it. And now 
I perceive I have trespassed on thy hour of business, 
BO, craving thy patience, I will begone." 

And thus he departed leaving his friend to plunge 
into the busy vortex of active life, while he sought 
his solitary studio, there to brood over the bright 
prospects of love and fame that were mlbldiDg to 
his view, and to employ his pencil in embodying 
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new forms of ideal beauty, oyer which be shed the 
light of his creative geniiu. 

In the meantime the saloons of the Count De 
Clairviile were thronged with the elite of Paris, who 
came to view the splendid Guido that had lately 
enriched his collection, while he, the happy possessor 
of the coveted gem, displayed with the pride of an 
amateur, its various points of beauty, and discoursed 
with an acumen that astonished the unlearned, on 
the different kinds of style which characterised the 
celebrated masters of the art. 

So a week or two passed on, and then a whisper 
obtained circulation that the piece was not a Guido. 
It reached the ears of the count, and he studied more 
diligently the Magdalen, and spent hour aAer hour 
in comparing it with an undoubted Guido that 
adorned his gallery. Then arose another whisper, 
ascribing the painting to Pierre Mignard ; and as the^ 
count heard it, other feelings than those of anxiety 
for the genuineness of his Guido awoke in his 
breast. 

He remembered the promise he had made to the 
artist, safely, as he then thought ; but if Mignard had, 
indeed, fulfilled the oondition on which he was to 
win the hand of Eulalie, how should he, on his part, 
refuse the performance of his voluntary promise? 
It was impossible for him to do so consistently with 
truth and honor. 

The picture had been pronounced a Guido by 
competent judges ; the count had believed it him- 
self to be the work of that great artist ; but if Mig- 
nard should now give proof of its being done by him, 
what would become of the splendid alliance he was 
on the eve of completing with the Marquis De Mon- 
tenaye? Ay, but could he bring this proof? The 
oount was willing to believe it impossible; at least 
he would yield his conviction to no slight testimony, 
and did it depend on his mere word, what could the 
most solenm assertion of an individual, as yet so little 
known, weigh against the evidence of the painting 
itself, which bore indubitable marks of the great 
artist's style and manner, to whom by able con- 
noisseurs it had been ascribed. 

Still this plausible reasoning failed to quell the 
secret anxiety of the count. He wondered within 
himself if Eulali^ were in the secret, provided any 
existed— and he more than half suspected that she 
was, for, since the arrival of the picture, her entire 
manner and appearance had undergone a change. 
Her wonted buoyancy had returned; the voice of 
song was again upon her lips, and light and joy 
beamed from her eloquent eyes. Quietly, too, she 
hovered round the Magdalen, or, shrinking from ob- 
servation, she stood apart from the group of ama- 
teurs who met, day by day, to discuss its merits, and 
drank in each word of commendation which fell from 
their lips with an intense delight that revealed itself 
In her changeful and expressive face. 

The count communicated his doubts and tears to 
his son-in-law elect, whom he also found in a state 
of nervous anxiety on the subject; for though as yet 
the marquis had vainly sought to create an interest 
in the pre-occupied heart of Eulalie, he still pressed 



his suit, urged to do so by her father, and fondly 
hoping that bis devotion would at length win its 
coveted reward. 

But the new aspect which affairs had suddenly 
taken caused him the liveliest alarm; and though 
not destitute of generous feelings, he was so despe- 
rately enamored, that he yielded readily to the count's 
proposal for an immediate marriage, his daughter's 
consent to be won by persuasion if possible, if not, 
to be extorted by the force of parental authority. 

This, however, was a task of no easy accomplish- 
ment, for Eulalie, with true feminine tact, ev«ded 
rather than resisted her father's importunities, and 
managed to retain her freedom without declaring 
her fixed determination never to relinquish it, except 
in favor of the despised artist. Hopeless at present 
of achieving his wishes, and piqued by her indif- 
ference, the m A]uis at length left Paris, resolved 
not to return till the authenticity of the Magdalen 
was decided — assured his hopes must perish if Mig- 
nard succeeded in establishing his claim ; but should 
he fail, why then De Montenaye would renew his 
suit with fresh seal and courage, and also, as he 
trusted, with a more flattering prospect of success. 

The eount was chagrined by his departure, and 
in the hope of being able shortly to recall him, he 
resolved, under pretence of examining a St. Cecelia, 
which was said to be in the style of the Magdalen, 
to visit the studio of the young artist, and either 
directly or indirectly arrive at the truth, and thus 
terminate his suspense. Accordingly, one moraingi 
when Mignard, made aware by his friend Rouasard 
of all that was transpiring, had just received a note 
from Eulalie, and was still poring over the delicate 
characters which revealed to him many a sweet 
and tender thought, he was suddenly startled by the 
abrupt and unannounced entrance of the Count De 
Clairviile. Hastily thrusting the note into his bosom, 
he arose, and with perfect yet courteous self-posses- 
sion, greeted his, unaccustomed visitor, whom he had 
not before seen since the day on which, for his pre- 
sumption, he was dismissed from his presence with 
those memorable words, which seemed, as they 
were intended, to cast a blight upon his hopes, 
though in reality they proved the ** open sessame" 
which unlocked to him the treasure-house of intel- 
lectual wealth, and crowned his attainments with 
the rich and priceless gifts of those affections which 
belong to the soul, and are like it, immortal. 

The count returned the graceful salutation of the 
artist with an air <^ ill-disguised embarrassment; 
hardened as he was by constant contact with the 
world, he could not on the instant divest himself of 
it, nor, impressed by the dignified yet gentle courtesy 
of Mignard, fail to be conscious of his own intel- 
lectual inferiority, though arrogant in his self-boast- 
ings, he would have scorned to avow the mortifying 
conviction even to himself. With native good- 
breeding, Pierre afiected not to notice his palpable 
confusion, but framing some alight apology for the 
disorder of his studio, he busied himself for a mo- 
ment in setting aside several cumbrous pictures that 
occupied too much space in the apartment. The 
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eoont thus gained time to recover himMlf, and cast- 
ing round a glance of inquiry, he said, in his aoeus- 
tomed cold and passionless accent, 

** I am attracted hither, M. Mignard, by the fame 
of a St. Cecelia, which I am told reflects great honor 
upon your pencil. May I be permitted to see it." 

The artist bowed, and drawing forth the piece irom 
behind sereral unfinished pictures, exposed it in a 
faTorable light to the view of the count The man 
of pretended acumen, gaxed on it long and earnestly. 

" This is fine," he said at last. ** I have not heard 
its merit too highly extolled, nor have I seen any 
painting of the day superior to this. Really you are 
making rapid strides toward perfection ; that head 
reminds me of Corregio's. Do yon prefer his style 
to that of any other artist." 

A covert smile lurked upon Mignard^s lip as he 
replied, 

" No, sir ; Guide is my model, and the dearest 
wish of my heart is to attain as near as my humbler 
genius will permit me, to his perfection." 

There was a depth and feeling in the earnest tones 
of the young artist as he uttered these words which 
brought unwelcome conviction to the mind of the 
count. The style of the St. Cecelia was too much 
in unison with that of the Magdalen not to have been 
done by the same hand; and so he felt himself 
answered by the very words he had uttered to 
erush the artist's hopes, yet he could not resist the 
secret belief which circumstances pressed home upon 
him, that the picture which he had extolled as a 
Guide, was in reality the work of Mignard's pencil. 
And )^t, if the piece were his, why did he not 
avow it, and claim the reward promised to his 
success ? And very willing to let his not doing so 
weigh against the conviction of the preceding mo- 
ment, the count again became skeptical on the sub- 
ject of his fears. 

Desirous, however, to be satisfied beyond a doubt 
before quitting the studio of the. artist, he still 
lingered before the St. Cecelia, alternately criticising 
and admiring, till at length he proposed to become 
its purchaser. It wab already disposed of to the 
Italian Count Adriani for five hundred crowns. De 
Clairville expressed his regret, and turning away, 
paused before an unfinished painting, still extended 
upon the easil. 

*^This, too," he said, *' gives promise of early 
excellence—may I inquire what subject you have 
chosen to illustrate?" 

"Certainly, sir. It is a scene from Tasso— the 
arming of Clorinda." 

"And for whom designed?" 

" For the Prince de Ltgne—to complete a series 
he obtained from Italy, illustrating scenes in the 
* Jerusalem Delivered,' and intended to adorn a 
particular saloon in his palace." 

"Really !" exclaimed the count, in an accent of 
surprise. " The prince boasts a rare odlection, and 
he pays you no light compliment, M. Mignard, in 
placing your works beside those of the great masters 
that enrich bis magnificent galleries." 

" The Prince de Ligne is a munificent patron of 
■ • 



the arts," saide Pierre, vrith a haughty smile, " and 
doubtless wishes to encourage the efibrts of so humble 
an artist as myself; therefore, I am bound to be 
grateful, and not vainly elated by his patronage." 

" Nay, doubtless he thinks highly of your paint- 
ings, and looks forward with confidence to your 
increasing excellence, of which many of these pic- 
tures give assurance ; this landscape, for instance, 
with its fine perspective and depth and richness of 
coloring." 

" Pardon me, sir, you do me too much honor— that 
is a Dominichino, which I may never hope to 
equal," said Pierre, unmoved by the mistake of so 
self-sufficient an amateur. 

"Ah, true!" said the count, mortified to have be* 
trayed such want of discrimination on a subject 
which he professed to have by heart— and raising 
his glass, be scrutinixed more closely the painting. 

" The light here is imperfect, or I could not have 
been deceived," he added, apologetieally. "And 
yet I have heard of imitators, professedly so, who 
were almost as successful as their originals. In 
fact-*" (the count had become desperate to learn the 
truth, or he would not have said this.) " In fact, I 
have a Magdalen in my possession which I purchased 
of Paul Roufsard for a Guide, and now, as you may 
be aware, there is a rumor bruited about that the 
painting is the product of your pencil." 

"Of mine!" exclaimed Mignard, with aflected 
surprise, while the hot blood tingled to the very tips 
of his fingers ; " and did M. Roussard tell you this ?" 

**He pretends to know nothing of the matter, 
further than that the box containing the picture was 
delivered to him along with other packages invoiced 
to his care, by the sailors of a Florentine brig, and by 
them, at his order, conveyed to my house, where 
shortly afterward it was opened in his presence, and 
for the first time displayed to his view. But there 
may be some ruse in all this ; and since we have 
come to the point, I wish to hear from your lips the 
truth." 

" You flatter me too much. Count de Clairville, by 
the bare expression of a doubt upon the subject," 
said the artist, with well feigned humility. " I paint 
like Guide ! Look once more, if it please you, at that 
Sc. Cecelia, one of the most elaborate and highly 
finished of my paintings, and say if it can bear the 
most distant comparison with the works of that un- 
rivaled m aster. Or look at this— and this' '—and he 
drew forward several indiflerent specimens of his 
earlier works—" and tell me if the hand which exe- 
cuted these imperfect pieces would dare to cope 
with, or even at a humble distance emulate the 
genius of a Guide?" 

" Candidly, I should think not," returned the count, 
deceived by the artist's manner into a disbelief of 
the rumor he was so reluctant to credit. "Permit 
me to say, however, that the honor of having bad a 
piece of Guide's imputed to you is only second to 
that of having been his successful imitator. But yon 
must see this disputed picture which now graces my 
gallery— it may afibrd some hints for your pencil, and 
it is a peculiar pleasure to me to lend what aids are 
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in my power to the advancement of a pramising 
genius." 

Mignard bowed, but with an air of cool contempt 
which he could not wholly difgnise. He felt, how- 
ever, that he was abont to gain an important point, 
and he answered with constrained courtesy, 

**I thank you, rir— I find it ever a pleasure, inde* 
pendently of the advantage, to study fine paintings, 
of which, if my memory serves me, you luve many 
in your collection." 

" It does not lack them, I am happy to say," re- 
turned the count with self-compiacency, " and, M. 
Mignard, I have often regreued the little circum- 
stance which debarred your visits to my gallery — 
but that is past, and I trust with you quite forgotten, 
for, as you doubtless know, my daughter is on the 
eve of marrisge with the young Marquis de Monte- 
naye, though," he added with a bland smile,—" had 
you substantiated your title to this Guide, I cannot 
say how far the marquis' claim might have been en- 
dangered by the promise I once jestingly made you." 

**Not jestingly, sir!" said Mignard, his very lips 
pale with indignant emotion—*^ and were the paint- 
ing to which you refer, indeed mine, neither the 
marquis* claim, though he reigned the monarch of 
this broad and goodly realm, nor that of any living 
man should stand in the way of mine ! Pardon me. 
Count de Clairville," he added, suddenly checking 
his impetuous words ; <* you have wounded me too 
deeply by alluding to the past." 

'* Let us speak of it no more then," said the count, 
shrinking from Mignard's flashing eye, while a pang 
of unwonted self-reproaoh shot through his callous 
heart. ** Come to me to-morrow, as you were wont 
to do ; — ^you will meet Lebrun and several of the first 
connoisseurs at dinner, who are once more to sit in 
judgment on the authenticity of the Magdalen." 

The heart of the young artist leaped with joy at 
these words, for he saw the fulfillment of his hopes 
drawing nigh, and was about to consummate his 
triumph just where and when he could most have 
wished it— in the house of the Count de Clairville, 
and in the preeenoe of witnesses who would appre- 
ciate and honor his genius as it merited. Veiling his 
deep emotion from the eyes of the count, he yielded 
a calm assent to his invitation, bade him a courteous 
farewell, and when the door closed upon him, he 
threw a glance of self-congraiulation round his 
studio, and mechanically taking up the pencil, began 
to work at his Clorinda, toon, however, he cast it 
from htm with a laugh— he bad given to the martial 
maiden the soA and smiling eyes of his Eulalie, and 
though they looked at him with love, he had the 
courage to blot them from the canvas — then throw- 
ing aside his palette, he walked forth to dine with 
his friend Roussard. He had done for thai day with 
his art. 

The morrow onzioosly ezpeoted and longed for 
came at length, and at the hoar appointed Mignard 
found himself again occapying a seat at the table of 
Coont de Clairville. Eulalie, beautiful and happy, 
•at besMle her father, and it was bliss to him to gase 



uioheeked upon her lovelinesa, and read in her soA 
eyes the delieioos certainty of her nnehanged afiec- 
tion. He had for one moment clasped her warm 
and yielding hand, and the few words of greeting 
they had exchanged gave to each the aweet aaaor-' 
ance of constant and eadoring love. 

High-born ladies also graced the board, and a select 
number of artists and amateurs, whom the count, 
piqueing himself on his love for the fine arts, was 
fond of assembling around him— though on this oc- 
casion they were assembled to discuss the merits of 
the Magdalen, whioh formed almost the lole topic of 
conversation. 

In order that the ptotuie might eugrosa the entire 
attention of his guests, the count had caused it to be 
brought from the gallery where it hung, and placed 
in a niche opposite that side of the table where were 
ranged those deemed most competent to decide upon 
its merits. He was excessively solicitous to hear 
the general voioe prononnoa it an undoubted 
Guide ; for, like many weak persons, he felt a pride 
in being an obiect of envy to those who, with pro- 
bably more taste, had lees wealth to expend in the 
purchase of pictures and statuary. Mignard had 
silenced in the count's mind every fear respecting 
his claim to the piece, nevertheleas he was greatly 
amazed when, on Lebnm's asking his opinion of ii, 
he heard him reply— 

" I do not believe it to be a Guide; strongly marked 
as are the paintings of that great master, it is still 
possible to be deceived by a good imitation. But 
even if it can, beyond all doubt, be proved to be his, 
I do not hesitate to declare that, in my opinion, it is 
far from being executed in his best manner." 

'* Pardon me, sir, that I difler from you," replied 
the amateur, "I have studied not only this picture, 
but the general style and manner of Guide, till ihey 
are as familiar to me as the lines of my child's face, 
and I unhesitatingly pronounce this Magdalen to be 
his, and executed in his very best and moat laaltleBS 



The proud exultation with which the youthful 
artist listened to these words, uttered by one whose 
judgment in matters of taste had become a law, could 
scarce be concealed. He dared not trust himself to 
speak, but paused in silence, while the bevy of 
amateurs around the table echoed the decision of 
one, from whom to have dissented would have heen 
to cast a stigma on their own powers of discrimina- 
tion. 

"And what say you now, M. Mignard?" asked 
the count in a tone of triumph ; " surely, you will 
no longer defend your ground against the boat op- 
potedio you?" 

" I will maintain it against the world, sir, for my 
opinion remains unchanged," said the artist firmly, 
but with modesty—" nay, so persuaded am I ot iu 
justice, that I will wager three hundred louis against 
any person present that the piece is not a Guido." 

"Absurd!" ejaculated Lebrun angrily, — ^'* Mig- 
nard, you ara yet too young in years and in yonr ar: 
to hold out in this manner against older and rnorf 
experienced men,— but, as your obstinacy merit ^ 

• •• 
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ponishmeiit, I will accept yoor/ooliBh wager, which 
I am fwe of wimung— the aum will be a matter of 
eoaireiiience to me juat now, and ita loaa, a lesson 
that may profit yon.*' 

Every word which had been ottered relative to 
the picturei brightened the g^ory of Mignard-Hio- 
thing could be added to enhance it, and, moreover, 
he felt that the sabjject was producing too much ex- 
citement, and that were he longer to conceal the 
truth, it would seem that he did so, to 6ed upon the 
praises which were lavished on his work, and there- 
fore, with a blush of mingled pride and modesty, he 
replied to Lebrun — 

" No, sir, 1 cannot permit you to accept a wager 
which I am certain of winning, nor was I in earnest 
when I proffered it. Count de Clairville, that Mag- 
dalen cost you two thousand crowns, but the gold 
remains untouched and shall be returned to you. 
Believe me or not— and you gentlemen who have 
criticised the painting-«-for, in presence of all, I de- 
clare it to be my own work— an imitation only, as 
you will perceive on closer inspection of that great 
artist, to whom yon have done me the honor to as- 
sign it." 

Enlalid actually gasped for breath, as her lover 
made this announcement, so intense was her emo- 
tion, and the eyes of the friendly Roussard glistened 
with joy, while the words " Impossible !" *< Absurd 
presumption!" and similar exclamations were ut- 
tered from various parts of the table. 

" Give us proof that this bold assertion has any 
claim to truth," shouted the count, reddening with 
anger; ** yesterday, you disclaimed the honor im- 
puted to you, on what ground, then, are we to believe 
your word to-day?" 

** Recollect, sir," said Mignard calmly, <^ I did not 
diselaim it— but only evaded the acknowledgment 
I have just now made." 

** And from what motive did you so?" aaked the 
count. 

** Because, sir, I wished to substantiate the fact in 
the presence of witnesses ; and because the moment 
had not arrived when to avow it, would confer on 
me the greatest honor and advantage — ^y on are aware, 
count, of the guerdon promised to my success, and 
therefore cannot marvel that I wish for the voices of 
those who have your confidence, to corroborate my 
truth and dispel all doubt from your mind." 

The count too well understood an allusion which 
was enigmatical to most of his guests— ^but he affect- 
ed not to notice it, though his frown grew still 
darker, as in a petulant tone be exclaimed— 

<< We will bandy no more words on the subject, 
M. Mignard, neither do we deny your claim, though 
we require you to substantiate it by incontestible 
proof, before we feel bound to yield our assent." 

" That can be easily done, sir," said the artist, 
mmioved by the fixed gaie of every eye ; " the can- 
vas on which I painted that Magdalen "—(he heed- 
ed not the covert smiles of the critics) — " is a Roman 
one, and bore, when I purchased it, the portrait of a 
cardinal. Wait but a few moments, and I will show 
you his cap." 



"And so ruin my pietore!" exclaimed the count 
indignantly. 

*< The hand that painted it shall repair the injury, 
or I consent to forfeit the esteem of all this goodly 
company," said Mignard. 

The doubts of Lebrun and his followers began to 
yield, and vrith <»e voice they clamored to behold 
the cardinal's cap. The count, reluctant to be con- 
vinced, yet ashamed to refuse the offered proof, re- 
mained silent, and his silence was received as an 
aasent to the general wish. 

Mignard accordingly drew from his pocket a small 
case containing the requisite materials for his ex- 
periment, and dipping a pencil in oil, touched the 
dark, rich hair of the Magdalen, effacing a portion 
of it, and discovering the red cap of the cardinal 
beneath. 

A murmur of admiration arose from the company 
who had crowded round the picture, on beholding 
this unanswerable proof of the artist's skill and 
veracity. Lebrun alone remained silent— he seemed 
more chagrined by the reproach cast on his own in- 
fallibility as an amateur, than pleased at the triumph 
of Mignard. 

**If this painting is yours," he said, ^* and there is 
no longer room to doubt it, give us always a Guidon 
but never a Mignard^*^ and turning abruptly away, 
he walked into an adjoining saloon. 

The successful artist smiled, and as he followed 
with his eye the retreating figure of the mortified 
critic, his smile was caught and answered by a 
brighter one from the sweet lip of his Eulalie, who 
stood with her father somewhat apart from the group 
that still clustered round the Magdalen. He could 
not resist its magic power, and notwithstanding the 
repellent power of the count's gloomy and dii^pleased 
frown, in another instant he had approached and 
clasped the fair hand which she timidly extended to- 
ward him. The count regarded them for a moment 
with a frovm as dark as Erebus, then moved away 
with an irresolme step, but quickly returning, he said 
hurriedly — 

*' You have fairly won her, Mignard, I cannot gain- 
say it if I would. Take her — she is yours, and may 
she never look back with regret to the more brilliant 
lot she has renounced." 

He walked from them before the happy artist could 
pour forth the thanks and blessings that trembled on 
his lips;— but they were breathed into the ear of 
Eulalie, as she stood beside him on a shaded terrace 
to which he led her ; how, or when, in the blissful 
confusion of the moment she scarcely knew. But 
there she found herself— her hand clapped in his — 
the blue sky above them, nature with her thrilling 
melodies around them, and no stern eye, nor idle 
whisper near to check the sweet flow of those emo- 
tions which they had so long been forbidden to indulge. 

And there when the sun sunk to his rest, and the 
vesper planet hung her golden lamp amid the crim- 
son clouds of twilight, they still lingered, till the 
deepening shadows of evening warned them to re- 
join the festive circle, who, within were marveling 
at their absence. 
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A few weeks subfleqnent to this denouement, a 
brilliant party sat at supper with the Count de Clair- 
ville. He presided with more than his accustomed 
self-complacency, for it was the bridal eve of Mig- 
nard and Eulalie, and the crowds of noble amateurs 
who daily thronged to admire and commend the re- 
puted Guido, had not only inspired him with re- 
spect for the genius of his destined son-in<law, but 
reconciled him to his daughter's alliance with an 
artist whose talents already gave an earnest of no 
common fame — though still in secret, he ceased not 
to regret the ranlc and wealth she had renounced 
with De Montenaye. 

The saloon was brilliantly illuminated . The great, 



the gay, the gristed, and the fiiir honored the aajptial 
feast with their presence, and Ifignard, the luappiest 
of bridegrooms, sat beside his beautiful and blmhiag 
bride, envied by many and admired by all. 

In his secret heart he blessed the words that had 
incited him to excellence, and crowned hia peiae- 
verance with those gifts which most on emrth be 
coveted ; and often daring that Uisafnl evening', the 
silent incense of gratitude ascended from the altar of 
his soul to the great Giver of all blessings, while bis 
gaze turned from the lovely face of his Eulalie, to 
rest upon the Magdalen whieh still occupied the 
niche where it hung on that eventful day, which 
witnessed his triumph as a lover and an artist. 



TO ONE ABSENT. 



BT H. WILDX. 



Tsa day is gone, snd night has eome again, 

Clad in glittering robes of silver light ; 
lioiliag the earth to sleep with that soft strain 

That falls from lips unseen by mortBl sight. 
Unseen, yet not unfelt ; for as they sweep 

With mystic music through the dreamy air, 
They stir within the soul the mirror^s deep 

That chains their spirit forms in features there. 

Where art thou, love, to-night? I sit alone 

Beneath the shadows of the whispering tree, 
Where we have sat while thrilling hours have flown, 

Thy soul wrapt up io mioe, and mine in thee. 
Where art thou, love ? No form sits at my side. 

Breathing in broken sighs a wordless love ,* 
No dewy eyes within my bosom hide. 

While angels bear our mutual vows above. 



Where art thou, love, to-night f I seek in vala 

The darkened room— the casement cnrtaiaed alnde, 
Where, in my arms, thy precious form has lain 

Till swelling hearts their wild'ring bliss betrayed. 
Where art thon, love ? No gentle step is there — 

No voice, nor music from thy thiilling tongue; 
The casement stands deserted, still and bare, 

And o'er thy harp a faded wreath is huqg. 

Where art thou, love, to-night f Ah ! I have prayed 

For thy sweet presence till the stars sink low ; 
Have lingered by the stream, where we, unstaid. 

Let time and waves uncounted onward flow. 
Where art thou, love ? I wander on in vain. 

Heart-broken as the matchless mourning dove ; 
The waves flow on breathing but one sad strain — 

" We msy not meet again !" Where art thoa love ? 



THE LAST NIGHT OF THE SAVIOUR. 



BT 3. a. BBIOOS, JB. 



Sun ond sunlight, long departed, left the earth in silent 

gI(X)m ; 
Type of shadows soon to gather thickly o'er the flsvlonr'a 

tomb. 
Once again the sable empress had resumed her ancient 

throne. 
And the crescent o{ her coronet in brilliant beauty shone. 
Shone the million stars bespangled o'er her rich and 

flowing robe J 
Day or darkness, still forever bathed in beauty swings 

the globe. 
At that sweet but solemn hour, to the mount the Saviour 

wandered ; 
O'er the future, o'er the moment, o'er his mission deeply 

pondered ; 
Pondered o'er his life of sorrow—o'er the daily cro^ be 

bore; 
O'er the fate of his disciples, soon to see his face no more; 
O'er the blindness and perverseness of the children of his 

love. 



Whom to save from sin and sulTering he left his home 

above ; 
Left the glory, and the worship by angelic legiona paid. 
Which he shored with the Father long before the world 

was made; 
By his teaching and example made the path of duty plain. 
Leading from the hell of error back to Paradise again ; 
Every toil and temptation, every trial strong and sore. 
For the love of Man and Heaven, with a manly heart be 

bore; 
But the end of oil his labors his prophetic soul conid tellj 
For he knew that in the counsels of hhi Father all wa» 

well. 
Feeling now that all was ovet^that his work oa earth 

was done. 
And the world's regeneration through his hnmbte self 

begun, 
Meekly calls he to his Father— every high result in view— 
" It isjinished! It uJinUhed: 411 ih(m gavtst nu to 

do]'* 
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"Matches?" 

"No." 

** Oh, boy my matches, sir. They are very good ; 
the last I have ; three packages for a picaune !" 

This was said in a small, piping voice, by a sturdy 
little boy, with a round, plump face, cheeks full of 
health, hatiess, shoeless,^a little ragged, but cleanly, 
hair thick, matted and curly, and eyes which pro- 
mised much in the future. There he stood, in my 
doorway, with an empty paper-box in one hand, and 
three small packages in the other, extended toward 
me. ** Will yon buy my matches, sir ?" His per- 
severance pleased me ; so I bid him come in, close 
the door, and we would see if we could drive a bar- 
gain between us. 

" Now, my lad, you look like an honest, good- 
natured little urchin, and seem very willing to earn 
your bread ; tell me, how many matches have you 
sold to-day?" 

" These are the last of the box, sir." 

** And how many did your box hold?" 

" Three dozen." 

" Three dozen, at five cents for three packages, 
are equal to sixty cents. What did you pay for 
them?" 

" Thirty cents." '^ 

"Then you have gained thirty cents. Do you 
succeed as well every day ?" 

" Not always— and, then, again, sometimes I do 
better." 

<( So you average thirty cents. And your mother ; 
do you give her all your money ?" 

'* I have no mother, sir." 

" No mother ! Your father, then." 

** I have no father," and the tears grew in the 
little fellow's eyes, ran over, and rested upon his 
cheeks. 

" No mother, and no father !— poor lad ! Who in 
the world takes care of you?" 

"My sister, sir." 

"Ah, you have a kind sister, married I suppose, 
with whom you live ?" 

" No ; sister is a little girl— a nice little girl — and 
BO sister, brother, and myself all live together." 

" Indeed ; and how old is your sister?" 

" Twelve years old, sir." 

"And your brother?" 

"Nine." 

"And yourself?" 

" Seven." 

"Twelve, nine and seven — quite a venerable 
family ! And, pray, what does your sister do?" 

"She does every thing; washes, cooks, mends 
our cloths, sweeps the room, makes up the beds, and 
sings to us." 



"Sings to you! Then you are very happy as 
well as very young !" 

" Yes, sir." 

Perhaps I should have said, in consequence of 
being very young ; but the boy will learn that truth 
soon enough, as he grows older. 

"And does your brother also sell matches?" 

" No ; he cries the morning and evening papAs. 
The Delta, Crescent, and Picaune. He makes a 
deal of money; three times as much as I do; some- 
times a whole dollar in a day." 

" Why, then, do you not cry papers ?" 

" My voice is not big enough yet ; but next year, 
when brother goes into a better business, I shall take 
his place." 

" A better business, eh? Pray, what belter busi- 
ness has he found ?" 

" That of a marchand." 

" A marchand— and what is a marchand ?" 

" He will cry all sorts of goods in the streets." 

"So, so; now, my little fellow, do you know 
that I do not believe a word of all you have told me !" 

"Sir?" 

" I believe you are a precious little scoundrel, and 
have told me a great many falsehoods, merely to sell 
your matches." 

The poor boy colored to the eyebrows, put his 
matches into his box, and turned toward the door— 

" Tell a lie ! I would not tell a lie, sir, for all the 
world." 

"Come back— here is the picaune— I vnll buy 
your matches. Now tell me where you live ?" 

" In street, sir." 

" That is in the Third Municipality. Has your 
house a number upon the door?" 

" No, sir ; we live back in the yard." 

" But the gate has a number upon it." 

"Yes, sir; it is 436." 

" Very well— now you can go— I will call and sec 
you." 

" Will you— Dora will be very glad. When will 
you come ?" 

" Never mind ; some evening when you are all at 
home. You are at home in the evening ?" 

" Yes, we are all at home after dark." 

" Goodby." 

"Good-by, sir." 

This boy of seven years— precocious enough— 
this battling with the world for bread is a ready 
teacher ; it makes a man of one at ten — carried my 
heart with him over the threshold. 

"He is honest," said I; "his face shows it; his 
words speak it." And this leads me to say some- 
thing of a truth, which, if obvious, is not always at- 
tended to. Every emotion of the mind, each condi- 
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lion of ita being, has its own peculiar fonnola by 
which it expresses itself. Love and hate, anger, 
honesty and deceit, are easily recognized ; not in the 
words used, but in their arrangement, or what may 
be called style. No two passions play the same 
tune. The melody of a sentence expressive of love, 
and the melody of a sentence exfnressive of hate, 
differ as widely as the music of Moxart and Rosini ; 
and no art can wholly obliterate the distinction. 
Observe, then, and watch, and you will never be 
deceived. Therefore it was, that I said^^'He is 
honest; his words speak it." 

One fine evening, some three weeks later, when I 
supposed that I had been forgotten ; or that all ex- 
pectation of the promised visit had been laid aside, 
I^t on a benevolent look, and walked into the not 
very agreeable precincts of the 3d Municipality, in 
search of the little match-boy's residence. I felt 
already acquainted with the family; for, judging 
from a strong likeness, I had repeatedly seen the 
elder brother crying the morning papers ; and my 
fancy had drawn a picture of the sister, so vivid and 
flattering, as to awaken a warm interest in her behalf. 

Although the 3d Municipality is the most intricate 
portion of New Orleans— a city which is, for the 
most part, laid out with great simplicity — the street 
was readily found ; and I soon stood before the gate 
which bore upon its lintel the number which had 
been given me. It was an old gate, a very old gate 
— ^ihere is hardly any thing new in that quarter — and 
seemed half inclined to quit its fastenings, and lie 
down. The hou»e against which it abutted, was a 
fine specimen of the sort of building erected by the 
worthy settlers of the Mississippi marshes, at a time 
when it was supposed that earth and water, mixed 
in. equal proportions, were not the most stable of 
foundations. It was a one-story, wooden, French- 
built tenement, with nothing heavy about it but the 
roof, which was covered with tiles, seemingly more 
for the purpose of keeping the whole structure down, 
and in its place, than from any other necessity, for 
so cumbrous a head-piece. The usual plank window 
shutters — open during the day, just so far as to admit 
a single ray of light, and closed at night, equally 
againi*t thieves and air — ^bespoke the jealous privacy 
of its inmates. But, with the house we have nothing 
to do, for my little fellow lives back in the yard, so I 
gently opened the gate and walked in. 

Every one who has strolled, with his eyes open, 
through the older parts of New Orleans, must have 
noticed the frequent ajiehe suspended from project- 
ing eves, or balcony, swinging in the wind, and an- 
nouncing to the passers-by that a **Cham^e & 
louer** was to be found **daHs la cour;^* but every 
one does not know what a *< Chambre d louer dans 
la couT " is. The first time this primitive advertise- 
ment met my eye, written in a wretched scrawl, and 
with not the best orthography, I pictured to myself a 
neat, quiet apartment, looking out upon a spacious 
court filled with flowers and foliage, not forgetting 
mocking-bird and fountain to sooth the rest, and en- 
liven the early hours of its happy occupant. Pleased 
with expectation, and being a bachelor of retired 



habits, I at once sought out the landlord, or landlady, I 
should rather say — for these things are usually man- 
aged by Quarteronnes of a certain age— and poiating 
to the ajiehe, asked to be introduced to the Chambre 
dans la eour. Great was my surprise to flnd the eour 
a miserable yard of sorry dimensions, filled with dogs, 
a parrot or two, several naked children of the mis- 
tress' own color, and many other unclean things, not 
calculated to gain favor in the eyes of one new to 
the city. I took a view of the Chambre— b. low 
room, in a sort of back-kitchen, detached from the 
house— from a long distance, and being informed that 
it was to be had at the very reasonable rent of ten 
dollars per month, begged pardon for the trouble I 
had given, with many thanks for the knowledge 
which I had obtained as to the true meaning of a 
Chambre d lotur dans la eour, I was, therefore, 
not at all disconcerted to find my entrance into the 
court inhabited by my little friend, welcomed by 
the barking of some half dozen curs of unceruin 
breed, while an educated parrot cried out, " qui va 
la!" Had a monkey suddenly dropped upon my 
shoulders, I should have merely concluded that my 
friend's landlord was either an Italian or a Spaniard. 
But the eour promised well ; it was nicely swept, 
and had the air and neatness which I had expected 
to find around "matches' premises." So, quieting 
the dogs with a soft word— a dog, like a child, is a 
quick interpreter of charactei^I answered the par- 
rot's question by asking another. " Dans la eour; 
en haut ; en haut; dans la eour /" said the parrot, 
<* thank you "—and I raised my hat to the intelligent 
bird ; for there, sure enough, was the room I was in 
search of. 

The back building, more pretending than the one to 
which it was appurtenant, was of two stories, and the 
narrow stairway, running up to a balcony upon the 
second floor, carried me at once to my friend's domi- 
cil. It was a frosty, starry evening in February, and 
a ruddy light which showed through the neatly cur- 
tained window, told me that all were at home. I 
hesitated, for I had, indeed, come there from no idle 
curiosity, but with a purpose of doing some good, so 
the path lay open for it, and a feeling akin to solem- 
nity took possession of me, as I thus stood upon the 
threshold of the infant family. And well it might. 
I am what I am, through the means and appliances 
of others. He whose footsteps are guided through 
childhood, through youth and early manhood, by 
another's watchful care, knows not tmtil middle life, 
if at all , what self-dependence is ; its greatness, its no- 
bility, and its dangers; and to find it here, dwelling 
with tender years, embraced by lender years, loved, 
and firmly held to, might command respect, and jus- 
tify humility in the best. I hesitated; collected 
myself; then, giving no other notice of my approach 
than what might have been taken from the salutation 
with which my entrance into the court below was 
received, opened the door, and the Little Family was 
before me. 

The ro<Hn was a small one. A single glance was 
sufficient to embrace all that it contained. Two small 
cots, a few chairs, a chest of drawers, a movable 
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cupboard, a table, and some chimney ornaments, of 
which I shall have occasion to speak bye-and-bye, 
-were more than enough to give to it a crowded ap- 
pearance. Upon one side of a wood fire, which 
burned merrily upon the hearth, giving warmth and 
light, and boiling a pot as well, sat yonng *' Matches," 
with a book in his hand, taking a lesson in reading 
from his sister; while upon the other, sat the elder 
brother, looking over one of his newspapers. 

" Good evening," said I. 

*' Matches " threw down his book with a shout, 
and running out, caught me by the band, said he was 
most glad to see me, and hastened to proffer the hos- 
pitalities of the house. 

" Oh, Dora," he cried, " this is the gentleman who 
promised me to come and see us!" 

"Yes," said I, "and if we like each other, I in- 
tend to come again, and leave with you something 
better than gold." 

The elder brother laid aside his newspaper, saluted 
me, and made big eyes; while Dora blushed a little, 
courtesied, and began to smooth her apron. But with 
the aid of Matches, who kindly gave me the only 
soft chair in the room,— it had a seat of wicker-work 
— ^we soon understood each other; and at the end of 
fifteen minutes, I found myself with Dora upon my 
right, the elder brother upon my left, and Matches 
standing between my knees, telling a simple story of 
difficulties overcome by virtue and perseverance, 
which I improvised with the purpose of shadowing 
forth what I hoped would be their own future histo- 
ry. Having thus won the confidence of my hosts, 
I asked Dora to tell me, in return for my tale, how it 
happened that she and her brothers were thus left 
alone to take care of themselves, and where she, at 
her tender age, found the courage to set-up as a 
housekeeper. 

Dora was a pretty girl, with dark hair, and a great 
deal of it. The climate, together with the early ne- 
cessity of thinking for herself, had pushed her per- 
sonal appearance somewhat beyond her years. She 
looked fourteen, or something over, and a goodly 
quantity of embonpoint, with a womanly carriage 
of her person aided the deception. Her eyes were 
large and sprightly ; her face delicate, though Ger- 
man; her speech ready; and her dress, although 
homely, as neat as her young hands, with a good 
will, could make it ; so that, taking her all in all, she 
equalled the picture my fancy had drawn of one 
whom I had believed to be worthy of a large share 
of physical excellence. 

"Father and mother died last summer, of the 
fever," said Dora, choking a little in her utterance, 
"and truly, when they went away, both in one 
week, we did not know what to do." 

Matches sat down upon the floor, at my feet, while 
the elder brother looked up into my face, aa if watch- 
ing for the effect which his sister's words were to 
have upon it. 

"We then lived in the other house," continued 
Dora, " for father had that and the kitchen also, but 
when mother had gone, and father was buried, Herr 
Schneider, with others of our friendft— and we have 

23 



a good many friends— said they would put us into aa 
asylum, where we should be taken care of until we 
were well grown, and could manage for oursehrea. 
But I did not like to leave the old home, for father 
and mother seemed still to be in it ; and then, we 
were bom here " — 

" Yet, you are Germans," said I. 

" Yes, but this is our fatherland," cried Matches. 

" Stille ! Bruder, der Herr weiss das schon," said 
the elder brother. 

"XJnd vollkommen zufrieden bin ieh ea zn wis- 
sen, doch obgleich ich die Deutschen sehrgem habe, 
so ist es mir doch sehr lieb zu finden, dass drey die 
so schone Hoffnung lessen meine Landslente sind." 

"Hurra! Der Herr spricht wie unser seliger 
Yater !" exclaimed Matches ; and with his knucklea 
he played a tatoo upon the floor. Dora's eyes lighted 
up with pleasure, and the elder brother turned hia 
hands, one within the other, with a show of great 
satisfaction. 

" Since you know our language, I will use it," 
said Dora. " It was our mother's, and I like it bel- 
ter than yours " — 

"As you please," said I; and Dora oontinued her 
story in the most copious, and at the same time, the 
most vague of all the modem tongues. The reader 
will pardon me, if, in my translation, I do not keep 
closely to the simplicity of my original. Unused to 
the arts of composition, my pen wants the facility of 
practice ; and forms its sentences more in accordance 
with the rules of the schools, than upon the happier 
models given by nature. The grammarians have 
done much to denaturalize our language ; and when 
we consider the number now daily at work upon it, 
disjointing and putting out of tune all its finer rela- 
tions, we may well fear, lest, in time, they should 
destroy it altogether. 

" I could not bear to say good-bye to otir old home," 
said Dora ; " so I asked Herr Schneider to wait a little, 
for then I might, perhaps, find out a better way for 
my brothers and myself. It was hard, very hard| 
to think about, and I studied a long time upon 
it ; but it came to me in the night, in the deep, biaok 
night, when my little brothers were silent, and the 
whole world was asleep around me. In the morn- 
ing I will ran, said I, and see Herr Labeuve— 'father 
hired the house of Herr Labeuve— and tell him that 
father and mother are dead, and that I and my bro> 
thers are all too small to keep what father had, but 
that if he will let us live in the little room upon the 
balcony back, he may be sure we shall find some- 
thing to do, which will enable us to take care of 
ourselves, and pay him his rent. Ah, how glad was 
my heart, when this plan perfected itself in my 
thought! I could not rest, but crept softly out of 
bed— fearing to wake Frau Schneider, who staid in 
the house with us after father's death, and slept with 
me, and who kept ever saying that we must go— and 
went into the open air. The blessed stars, how they 
smiled upon me, and twinkled, and said I was right ; 
that I was indeed a big girl, and could do very well, 
if I would ! And the cool air wrapped me all round, 
and strengthened me, and alao aaid that I could do 
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•ny thing if I wonid ! And the oook crowed clear 
■nd shriU through the middle hour, as if he too re- 
joiced with me. I returned, and slept. 

**Ia the morning, Fran Schneider said that her 
good man had made all things read^i and that we 
were to be taken away in the afternoon ; bat I laid, 
wait. Then I ran out, and found Herr Labeuve, and 
told him that fioher and mother had both gone home, 
that I wanted this little room for my brothers and 
myself, and that we would pay him his rent. Herr 
Labeuve smiled, said he was very sorry, that father's 
friends ought to take care of us ; that father died two 
months behind-hand with him, which would take 
all that he had left ; and that I was too small to think 
of setting-up for myself. Try me, said I. Herr La- 
beuve looked at me a long time in silence. Come 
ae, child, said he ; then patting me on the head, he 
ed what I intended to do? 1 will keep house, 
said I, whUe my brothers, ^ho are very good, and 
strong enough too, for their age, will do as I have 
seen other boys do— sell newspapers and matches in 
the streets. That will require something to begin 
with, said Herr Labeuve. A very little, said I. 
You have a very strong heart, my daughter, said 
Herr Labeuve ; and then, when he called me his 
daughter, I knew that he would let me have the 
room, and I told him so. Herr Labeuve laughed, 
and said I was right, that father had been an honest 
man, that he would himself return with me, and that 
I should choose out of the furniture of the house such 
things as we might want for our room; that he 
would even have an eye upon us ; and that if we 
paid the rent faithfully, we might stay here as long 
as we pleased. 

*< So, Herr Labeuve took my hand in his, and came 
with me to the house ; and I ran about very briskly, 
and made my choice. Then, when Erau Schneider 
wondered, and asked what was a doing, Herr La- 
beuve told her not to trouble herself, for that he had 
taken us under his own charge ; had determined to 
give us a start in the world ; and that it would be 
hard if Dora and himself could not contrive to get a 
living for three small mouths— at all of which Frau 
Schneider opened her eyes very wide. 

" I was at first a little puxxled about the furniture, 
for I grew greedy very fast ; but a word from Herr 
Labeuve, who reminded me of the sixe of our room, 
and said that father had died in debt, set me right ; so 
I made choice of the two cots, the chest of drawers, 
the cupboard, the chairs, and the little table, which 
you see, with some bedding, and such kitchen furni- 
ture as Herr Labeuve said was proper. I would 
also have taken a small looking-glass, but Herr La- 
beuve said 1 did not need it, and in place of it he 
gave me the picture of the blessed Virgin which you 
■ee hanging over the mantle-piece." 

** And the little wooden crucifix which stands be- 
neath it,'' said I. 

"No, that came afterward, and firom another 



*< Herr Labeuve is a very good man," said I. 
"A perfect Christian," said Dora; "for when I 
had gotten all our things together, he helped us to 



bring them up here, and to put them in ocder— and 
then, for the start, he gave Wilhelm ten dollars in 
exchange for the watch which father wore, and 
which he said was Wilhelm's of right, since he was 
the oldest boy. That good old watch, which father 
used to let us play with so often— I was indeed very 
sorry to see it go, although father always said that it 
kept no time. But Herr Liabeuve says he will not 
part with it until Wilhelm is grown up, and has mo- 
ney enough of his own ; when he will s^ it back 
to brother again at the same price, without interest. 
And thus we started." 

" But the ten dollars; what did you do with the 
ten doUars?" 

" Herr Labeuve put them into my hands to man- 
age, and I managed them very well ; for I went out 
and bought a big box of matches for Heinrich " — 

"My own name," said I. 

" Glad of it," cried Matches. 

Dora and the elder brother laughed, and said they 
were glad also. 

" And then"— 

" I gave a dollar to Wilhelm to purchase papers 
with, and sent them both into the streets to do as 
other boys did," continued Dora. " At the close of 
the first day, Heinrich returned with thirty, and Wil- 
helm with sixty cents, clear profit. And thus we 
have gone on ; 1 keeping things dose and tidy at 
home, while my brothers traffic in the city; until, 
besides paying our rent, which is five dollars a month, 
and living very comfortably, as you see, we have 
laid by more than fifty dollars. This, Herr Labeuve 
says, is a great deal of money ; and so indeed it i»; 
and he is to keep it for us, and allowus interest on it ; 
and we are to add to it; and so^ and so, when 
it gets large enough, we are to have a house of oar 
own, with four rooms in it— oh, happy day, when it 
comes !"— And Dora turned to the little print of the 
Virgin, and made the sign of the cross in thankful- 
ness. Although I am not a Catholic, I could not help 
following her example. 

" Does Herr Liabeuve ever call upon yon?" 

" Aa often as once a week he comes and sits with 
us an hour, of an evening," said Dora, " and tells us 
stories of himself. How he was once very poor, as 
poor as we are ; and how, by working hard, saving, 
and being honest, he grew rich as he grew old, until 
his money has become greater than we can counL 
Every month, on the very last day of the month, he 
dines with us ; and as I know that he is to come, I 
am sure to give him a good dinnei^-that is, one 
which is well cooked, but very plain, and very little 
of it. A mutton-chop, with some white bread, and 
a few vegetables, pleases him most, and I hardly ever 
venture upon any thing else, for he was once very an- 
gry with me, for having provided more liberally, and 
said that I ought never go beyond twenty-five cents. 
Upon such occasions he puts three dollars under his 
plate, — one for each of us — and when he leaves, tells 
us that they are ours of right" 

"And the good man, from time to time, makes you 
many other presents," said I. 

" Never. He says that those who receive piesents 
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are beggars, and that we must not beg; that thoce 
iirho borrow, never get rich, and that we mnst not 
borrow ; but, self-dependent, trust to our own heads 
and our own bands—after the Virgin—for every 
thing. If our friends offer us any thing, as clothes, 
or food, or money, we are not to refuse acceptance, 
since that would be both unkind and uncivil ; but we 
are to go out privately, and find others poorer than 
ourselves, to whom all is to be given— and this we 
do, saying nothing about it." 

« Tell me," said I, *< where Herr Labeuve is to 
be found, that I may call upon him, and make his 
acquaintance ; for he is not only a good man, but a 
very wise one." 

Before Dora could answer my question, the door 
opened, and Herr Labeuve entered the room. I 
knew him instantly ; I could not be mistaken ; the 
■mile which played upon his features, and laughed 
in his eyes, betrayed him, even before Dora leaped 
into his arms, and printed a kiss upon his lips, mur- 
muring "father." Herr Labeuve is a Creole gen- 
tleman, of aDont fifty years of age, stout, with a 
good, intelligent face, and a head somewhat bald. 
The climate of New Orleans somewhat favors bald- 
ness; it is astonishing how rapidly heat and mois- 
ture thin the hair; almost every third man you 
meet, if turned of thirty, exhibits this sign of se- 
nility. Herr Labeuve showed self-confidence in the 
contour oC his mouth, and the great length of his 
upper lip might be received as proof of his being a 
lemarlcable man. His eyes, too, had the fire in them 
which usually accompanies a strong intellect, in 
whatever department of the knowledge, or business 
of life, it may be exhibited. A fine old gentleman, 
or rather a fine middle* aged gentleman is Herr La- 
beuve, and those who see him as I see him, will 
join with me in saying so. 

Dora turned to me, and called me her friend— it 
was a title and an introduction which I was proud 
of— and then Herr Labeuve sat down. Matches, 
who had sprung to his feet, without first playing a 
tatoo with his knuckles upon the floor, immediately 
seized upon one band, while Heinrich took the other, 
and began telling of all that had been done, and of 
the money which had been made since they had last 
seen their benefactor. 

" That will do, that will do," said Herr Labeuve ; 
" we must not talk of such things when we have 
company present ; let them pass until another time. 
I have come to speak with you about an investment 
which I propose to make, and to get your approval 
of it. You know that you have quite a large sum of 
numey in my hands, upon which I am to allow you 
the legal interest of eight per cent a year; now, I 
think I can do better for you; and if Wilhelm, who 
is the one to understand such things, says he is of 
my opinion, I shall at once go heartily into the mat- 
ter. You must know that tobacco can, at this time, 
be purchased at a very low rate, almost at the cost 
of production. I have selected a thousand hogs- 
heads to send abroad for a market, and am to pay 
for them to-morrow ; if Wilhelm says 'done,' your 
funds shall be joined to mine, and come in for their 



share of the profit— what say you my lad, yea or 
no?" 

" Wait a minute; let me look at the paper," said 
Wilhelm. 

" Certainly, take your time ; yet a quick decision 
is a great virtue in business," said Herr Labeuve ; 
and Wilhelm caught up the paper which I had found 
him reading, and ran over its price current. 

" It will do, if we can hold on long enough for a 
rise," said Wilhelm, in the tone of a man of busi- 
ness. 
"I think I can manage that," said Herr Labeuve. 
"Done, then." 

"Grood; an ounce of resolution it worth a world 
of doubt ; give me your hand, boy, and it *s a bar- 
gain," cried Herr Labeuve. 

Wilhelm put his small hand into that of the mer- 
chant with a seriousness becoming the importance 
of the compact which was to be struck. 

" Now," said Herr Labeuve, " that matter is set- 
tled, and is not, at this time, to be again spoken of. 
After work comes play ; will you, Dora, favor your 
friend and myself with the little song which I taught 
you, and which cannot be too often repeated ? It is, 
sir," continued the merchant, turning to me, " one 
of those pregnant thoughts which Goethe was so 
fond of giving to the world in a few detached 
rhymes; and if you are acquainted with the German 
language — " ^ 

" He knows it as well as I do," cried Matches. 
" That is saying a great deal," said Herr La- 
beuve, smiling. "You will, then, be more than 
pleased with it. I am not much of a scholar, for 
my active life has found little time for study ; but 
conuneroe introduced me io the languages, and then 
the languages enticed me a little way into their 
several literatures; and of all who have written 
during the past fifty years, I hold Goethe to be the 
most wisely practical." 

I expressed to Herr Labeuve my gratification in 
learning that he had not found the cultivation of 
lett0fs incompatible with the sterner pursuits of life ; 
and that buying and selling, the trades, and every- 
day business of men, did not spurn an alliance with 
the more refined emanations of intellect. 

" All are of the same circle," said he ; " growing 
out of, and running into each other. Farts of one 
whole, the labors of men, in every department of 
knowledge have a common dependence, and exist 
under the most intimate relations. The multitude 
work, not perceiving these relations ; he is the great 
man who does perceive them ; and he is the greatest 
man who is able to grasp, and bind to his purposes 
the largest number of them. In this Goethe is su- 
perior to all the modems, as every one must ac- 
knowledge who has read faithfully the most remark- 
able of his works, entitled Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship and Travels." 

I told the merchant that " I had read the book in 
Mr. Carlyle's translation ; but that I was not pre- 
pared to go as far as himself in its praise. Of this, 
indeed, we may be certain— that it was written with 
a purpose and a great design. It is not for ua to 
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question the genius of a man who, for more than 
half a century, has been acknowledged by a nume- 
rous people to be its deepest thinker, and the truest 
expositor of its thought ; one whom language obeyed 
with the facility of love, assuming all the forms of 
beauty at the order of his will ; aiid genius does not 
labor without an end. And what is that end, which 
the translator declares to be * deeper than many a 
poem which has called itself epic?' He, most cer- 
tainly, did not find it, or he never would have con- 
demned Meister as a < milksop, whom, with all his 
giAs, it takes an effort to avoid despising;' neither 
would he have looked upon the other characters as 
* samples to be judged of, rather than persons to love 
and hate.' And Mignon, too, * the thread of gold' — 
is she something apart from all the rest, ' of earth, 
but not earthly?' This is to transform the labor of 
ten years into a mere collection of wise sayings and 
true observation, taken from the pages of a com- 
monplace book, to be awkwardly tacked to a story 
most awkwardly told ; and, indeed, I fear there is a 
great deal of the commonplace book at the bottom 
of it." 

*' Let us turn to the history of the world, generalize 
that history, personify the generalixation, and see if 
we have not Wilhelm Meister as he is," said Herr 
Labeuve. ** Wilhelm Meir^ter is man's history in 
all ages, as it has been, and will ever be. He is 
the histo^, not of one man, not of any one collec- 
tion of men, not of a nation, nor of a race ; but of all, 
taken as a whole, who have lived, or will ever live. 
He is thus a personification of the one sole result of 
the world's life. In him we find the same purpose- 
less aims, the strivings aAer we know not what, to 
end in utter futility. The other characters are but 
parU of his whole, while Mignon is the world's love, 
the love of the good earth, which made it, and is its 
truest home. Man, as an individual, designs, labors, 
attains, and is complete ; but man, representing the 
whole human family, is without design, has no con- 
tinuity of labor, never attains, and is never com- 
plete. Now does the structure which Goethe built 
stand forth in its full proportions, vast, most har> 
monious, and sad aa night. In what a flood of 
sorrow was my soul whelmed, when this know- 
ledge of his labor first entered into it ! Ah ! my 
friend, such is genius — such the isolation — such the 
gulf between ! But let us have the song, Dora ; that 
is certainly practical enough." 

Dora, with ready will and much taste, sung the 
following words, accompanied by Matches and 
Wilhelm as tenor, and the merchant as bass ; the 
grouping and the high, serious import of the language, 
afiected me strongly. 

Out verloren— etwas verloren ! 

Mnsst rasch dich betinnen 

Und nenes gewinnen. 

Shn verloren— viel verloren ! 

Masst Ruhm gewmnen, 

Da werden die Leute sich anders besinnen. 

Mutk verloren-~aIles verloren ! 

Da ware's besser nicht geboren. 

" Again," said I ; and the song, if song it may be 



called, and not rather hymn— a hymn to man's will, 
bidding it grapple with the world for mastery^was 
repeated. Some one has thus roughly translated it : 

Goods f one^sometfaing gone ! 

Most bend to the oar, 

And earn tbea some more. 

Honor gone— ranch g<ma I 

Mast go and gain glory ; 

Then the idling goesips will alter their story. 

Courage gone— all *8 gone I 

Better not have been born ! 

** This is of the earth, and haa here iu appUca- 
tioo," said I. 

*' The will— it is the will that makes ua ; and it 
is to be exercised and made strong, aa we exercise 
and make strong the muscles of the body," said the 
merchant. " The young are best taught by precept 
and example ; and my pupils shall have enough of 
both. Standing upon the solid earth, we may climb 
higher ,' but without a firm footing there, without a 
knowledge and a performance of the duties we are 
bom to, and which life, the life pr^nt, bucklea 
upon us as the price of our right to live, we can 
never reach heaven. These three orphans are mine, 
by the best purchase — care awarded them in the past, 
and care prepared for them in the future. Whatever 
of worldly wisdom my years have garnered up, they 
shall have the use of, to do battle manfully with the 
trials which every day is thickening around them, 
as they thicken around all, increasing with age, 
from the cradle to the grave. With Goethe, whose 
words we have just sung, not without a design, I 
hold that it is enough for some to be teachers of the 
earth ; to walk upon it, and not to look above it; 
while others wisely set themselves apart, aa in- 
structors of those great truths which most conoem 
eternity." 

I bowed lowly to the merchant, and loved him 
more and more. 

"Pax vobiscum!" 

" Amen !" said the merchant ; and turning towsud 
the door, " Come in, holy father," he continued, ^* for 
peace you will ever find among those who willingly 
listen to the divine teachings of your Master." 

The door opened, and a priest of the Catholic per- 
suasion entered, and sat down among us, but not 
until he had made the sign of the cross before the 
print of the Virgin, and had taken the three orphans, 
one aAer the other, to his arms. 

** Father Alboni gave us the crucifix," said Dora; 
referring to my question as to the hand from which 
she had received the sacred symbol. 

"And I hope that I have given you much more, 
even a knowledge of that God whose incarnation 
and suffering it typifies," said the priest, stroking 
down the glossy, clustering curls of the fair girl, 
who stood at his side, nesting her head trostin^y 
upon the churchman's shoulder. 

" Yes, Father Alboni is my compliment here, end 
our labors complete the circle, bringing earth and 
heaven nigh unto each other," said the merchant. 
" When I, with my worldliness, my maxims of trade, 
and wisdom gleaned in the marts, have filled theae 
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youog minds with hopes of temporal success, and 
nenred their little limbs with the conrage necessary 
to win it, marrying the soul to matter, he comes in 
and corrects all that in me, and in my teachings, is 
gross. He holds up a higher and a nobler success, 
a future more lasting to be striven for, and to be won 
as well ; thus loosening the chords which I had drawn 
too tightly, and giving to eternity an interest equal 
with time. With me alone, our pupils might too 
often neglect their God ; and with him alone, they 
might too much forget the earth; so that virtue, 
which lies in a just medium of enjoyment and grati- 
tude, is most likely to be secured with the joint 
action of us both." 

Father Alboni assented to the merchant's words, 
saying "that it was, indeed, true that the world, 
with its affections, its activity, its promises of wealth 
and station, and religion, with its life to come, its 
acknowledgment of benefits received, and its assur- 
ance of an infinite happiness, have each their several 
claims upon us ; equal in dignity, because imposed 
by the one hand which made all things good." 

Father Alboni is a fine looking man, of abont forty- 
five years of age, of easy address, and a brow which 
showed that in him a noble intellect had been sub- 
dued to the most humble duties of his profession. 
The cultivated grace of his manners, in which the 
man of the world and the priest were happily blended, 
prepossessed me at once in his favor ; but when I saw 
him draw a small book from his pocket, entitled 
'* Lives of the Sainto," and present it to Matches as 
a volume full of wonders, in some part true, which 
would aid his efforts at reading through the allure- 
ments of the imagination, my heart was his own. 

The merchant smiled, and remarked that "the 
church had become less exacting in its articles of 
faith." 

" The church has been greatly misunderstood," 
replied Father Alboni. "Its history is one with 
that of modem eivilixation ; and if it has not kept 
on in an equal pace with its ofispring, it is because 
prudence, rather than a rash confidence, has ever 
determined its counsels. We build deeply, and with 
us, innovation is of slow growth ; but our eyes are 
ever fixed upon the end. As in the middle-age the 
church, for wise and holy purposes, adapted itself to 
the condition and knowledge of men, so now, a 
change is working within it, which promises to 
restore the empire it has lost, and fulfill the assurance 
given to Peter, that the world should not escape his 
grasp." 

" True, worthy father, it is so," said the merchant ; 
" and with the disappearance of those superstitions 
with which the warqn imagination of ignorance was 
well pleased to be instructed, I see the seceding 
Protestant return repentant into the fold, until all 
again acknowledge the one universal church. Blessed 
be that day! But whatever elbC may change, of 
mere form, or of doctrine not essential, the church 
will never forget the noble hymns written in its 
service; and as I, with our young hosts here, just 
before your coming, sang in praise of an earthly 
courage, we will now, you consenting, rise to a 



higher argument, lest the chords of this life, as you 
sometimes say, be drawn about the heart too 
tight." 

Stabet mater dolorosa, 
Joxta cnicem lacrymosa. 

Dam pendebat filiaa; 

Cojua aniroam gemenlem, 

Cuntristatam et dolentem, 

Pertraiuivit gladius. 

" The good Jacoponus, who, when in the world, 
loved earth too much, and when in the church, loved 
earth not enough, bequeathed the song as a rich 
legacy to the faithful ; and many a sinner has it won 
to Christ," said Father Alboni, taking up the next 
stanxa. 

O ! qnam tristii et afflicta. 
Fait ilia birnedicta 
Mater anigeniti. 
QaiB mocrebat et dolebat 
Et tremebat cam yidebat 
Nati p<Biias iaclyti. 

Dora followed in the chant which I had often 
heard on the festival of the " Seven Sorrows." 

Qaii est homo qai non fleret 
Chriiti matrem si videret. 

In tnnto tupplicio t 
Qoia posset non eontristari, 
Piam matrem contemplari 

Dolentem com filio. 

Then Wilhelm— 

Pro peeeatis face gentU, 
Videt Jesnm In tormentis, 

Et flagellis sabditnm; 
Vidit saom dulcem natnmt 
Morieatero, deadatum, 

Dnm emisit apiritom. 

Then Matches, with his small voice, not big 
enough to cry the morning papers, but big enough 
to be heard of the ear he then spoke to— 

Eia mater, fons amorii I 
Me aentire vim dolorii 

Fnc, at tecum lugeam. 
Fac at ardiet cor roeam 
In amando Chriitam Deara 

Ut illi complaceam. 

Again the merchant — 

SoBcta Mater • istnd agas, 
Cracifiju fige plagas 

Cordi meo valide. 
Tui natt valnerati, 
TSm dignati pro me pati 

Pocnaa mecom divide. 

And the priest— 

Fac me vere tecam flere, 
Craoifixo eondolere. 

Donee ego vixero. 
Jozta erneem teenm staie, 
To libenter soeiare, 

In plaaeta desidero. 

And Don- 
Virgo virginnm prieclara ! 
Mihi jam n(» sis amara, 
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Fac me fiecnm plaagere ; 
Fae at portem Ghrliti mortem, 
Putionui ejm ioitem, 

Et plagM recoloie. 

AndWilhelm— 

Fae me plagia volnenri, 
Cruee hae inebriari, 

Ob amorem filii. 
Inflammatni et aceeniQf, 
Per te, virgo ! lim defeacas 

ladiejudieU. 

Matches cloamg^ 

Fae me emee cnatodiri, 
Morte Chriati presmmiiri, 

Conforeri gratia. 
Qoando corpai morietnr, 
Fae at aaimiB donetnr, 

Paradiai gloria. 

As the last line died upon the boy's lips, the 
chanters rose, turned toward the print of the Vir^ 
gin upon the wall, bowed, bent the knee, and made 
the sign of the cross. Protestant as I am, fall Pro- 
testant as I am, my soul was with them in that wor- 
ship, the worship of thee, mother of Grod ! the medi- 
ator with the mediator! Who knows oar weak- 
nesses, as a mother knows them? Who feels for 
us as a mother feels? In whose bosom does the 
child nestle in its hour of suffering? And are we 
not all children, here upon this earth? Church, 
poets, and painters, are these thy fashioners; did 
these create thee, Mary? Thy story is told in the 
word of life ; and therein do I find all that is lovely, 
all that is pure, all that is holy in woman ; well, 
then, might my heart bow down to thee, where thou 
standest, beside the throne ; and, as the resonance of 
thy praise ascended to heaven, send a prayer with 
it that I also might not be forgotten. 

Herr Labeuve took the orphans* hands in his, and 
bid them good-night. I imitated Herr Labeave, with 
the addition of a kiss upon Dora*s modest cheek, 
which I could not deny myself, and went out with 
the merchant, leaving Father Alboni behind us. 

" How happens it that you are acquainted with my 
young friends?" asked Herr Labeuve, as we passed 
along the street together. 

" It is my first call," said I ; and then I related the 
incident at my office, the consequent questions which 
I had put to Matches, and the story which Dora had 
told me. 

*< Ah, Heinriclf is a good boy, and a bright one. 
He has now taken to his books with a strong appe- 
tite. Father Alboni, who, in his daily rounds of 
Christian charity, saw much of the family before the 
parents' death, says that he is apt ; if he holds on, I 
suppose I must give him to the Church. He may 
one day be our Bishop!" 

"AndWilhelm?" 

** Wilhelm," said the merchant, "has, I believe, 
a soul for trade. Next year I shall lest him at buy- 



ing and selling in a small way; should he prove to 
be of the right metal, I will then, after a two years* 
trial, take him into my counting-room, and train him 
to assume a position in the home." 

"And Dora?" 

" Dora, why, she is the best of them all. Hers is 
the will. She is worth mdre than all that I haw 
gathered together with my many years' labor. She 
planned every thing, and has carried forward every 
thing, just as she has told you. I thought it queer 
enough, when the little minx came to me and open- 
ed her designs, and wished to become my tenant; 
but her will conquered, as it must conquer to the 
end. It is in the mind, not in the body, that our 
strength lies. Flesh and blood, bones and sinews, 
are slaves of the intellect, made to do ito bidding. 
Why is it, that in wrecks at sea, and in disasters 
upon land, the stout and hardy of limb, used to labor, 
often sink into despair, and so die, while the physi- 
cally weak fight manftilly with death, bold to hope 
with a grasp of iron, and win the life which was 
more than half lost ! It is the will which makes us 
equal to any fortune, superior to every obstacle. 
Dora will be a maid worth catching. I shall look 
after her sharply. At fourteen, as things go, she 
will be in a situation to seise upon all that instme- 
tion can give ; and when of age, my son, if he is 
then worthy of her, and can win her, shall have 
her." 

" I am heartily glad to learn that you intend to do 
so well by the orphans," said I. 

" Do by them ! they can do for themselves, sir, I 
have given them nothing, other than the somewhat 
high price for the monthly dinner which I take with 
them, and some good counsel ; and if they hold to 
my advice, they will accept nothing from the good- 
will of any one. To boy or girl, just starting in life, 
a dollar earned is worth more than a legacy of ten 
thousand. What is labor to the young? It is the 
health of body and soul. Come, walk in, and take 
a glass of wine with me, to the good luck of Dora ; 
in looking back through my past life, I see that I am 
not her equal ; and you, in this night's knowledge, 
have been taught never to despair." 

We now stood before the merchant's door; I ac- 
cepted his invitation ; and as I entered his richly 
fiirnished halls, bespeaking large wealth, and coo- 
treated them with the narrow room which we had 
so lately left, and thought of the motives, and the end 
which had carried him there, I knew, of a certain- 
ty, that I stood in the presence of a truly great msm. 
The cup to good luck was drank : his family came 
around us ; the wife, conscious of her husband's 
worth, and equal to it ; the son of promise, if wise, 
Dora's future mate ; and the last half of the eveaiag 
was a counterpart to the first 

The earth, the beautiful earth, our good mother, 
who would not love it, when such are to be found 
among its children. 
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How calm the Undieape ileepi aroond, 
How wildly fweet the far-off Boviid 
Of rippling waten aa they ponr 
Their light wavea on the distant ahore. 
The breesEe cornea laden with perfUme 
From many an orchard white with bloom, 
And all the mellow air ia fraught 
With beanty beyond fancy's thooght. 

Oatapread beneath me, breathing balm 
Into the evening's golden calm. 
Lie trelllaed gardena thickly sown 
With nodding lilacs newly blown, 
Snow-drops and jonquila, pale and prim, 
And flamy tulips, burning dim 
In the cool twiUght, till they fold 
In sleep their oriflambs of gold. 

With many a glimmering interchange 
Of moas and flowers and terraced range. 
The pleasant garden slopes away 
Into the gloom of shadowy gray. 
Where darkly green the church-yard lies 
With all its silent memories; 
The old church-tower now dimly aecn 
Through a soft veil of golden green, 
That tender foliage that the spring 
Doth earliest on the willows fling. 

Beyond, a group of stately trees, 
Waiting their vernal draperies. 
Stands outlined on the evening aky ' 
In fine and penciled tracery. 
Athwart their interwoven bongha 
The poling weat more faintly glows, 
Till the fair moon's aacending beam 
Malta all things to a holy dream. 



How welcome to the enthusiast's soul 
Thy solemn calm, thy soft control, 
Lone wanderer of the midnight Bky> 
Fair queen of dreaming fantasia ! 
Light of the heart, whose holy spell 
Can earth's tumultuous sorrow's quell, 
And lend a pensive charm to woes 
Thou canst not soothe into repoae. 

When thoughtful and alone I stand. 
An alien in a stranger land, 
Hearing, as the swift wings of Fate 
Sweep by, an inarticulate, 
Strange melody, that murmna low 
Of life's inexplicable wof— 
When the thick stars, intensely bright, 
With their far-palpitating light 
But mock my solitude, I turn 
To thy serener orb and learn 
Its bright evangels— the sweet lore 
Of patience, that doth solace more 
Than Hope's fair promises the breast 
Where memory aits a monmftal gueat. 

Thy solemn light doth interfnie 
The magie world wherein I muse 
With something too divinely fair 
For earthly hope to harbor there ; 
A faith that reconcilea the will 
Life's mystic passion to fulfill — 
A calm so absolute earth knows 
No rapture like that wide repose— 
A baptism of peace that lies 
So soA upon o'erwearied eyes 
That only sorrowing hearts have won 
From Heaven so sweet a beniioii. 



THE DAWNING LIGHT. 

[SUGGESTED BY THE PICTURE OF THAT NAME IN GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER,] 



BT ILLXN XOmS. 



Cautiovslt, fair maiden ! 

Heed thine own soft foot ! 
Is thy hand light-laden T 

Let thy tread be mute ! 
Purity, like pearl-gems 

Woven in thy hair, 
Will not save if one foot. 

Careless, fail thee there I 

Bearer of the night-lamp 
In the midnight gloom. 

When the torch but ushered 
Thine own welcome 



Doit thou see a day-gleam 

Rising in the East! 
Stay the generous beating 

Of thy cinctured breast ! 

Oaxe not on the Orient, 

Till the gate ia passed, 
Which shall ponr a light-flood, 

Ne'er to be o'ereaat : 
Purity, like diamonds 

Flashing from thy brow, 
Will not save if one foot, 

Careless, fhil thee now ! 
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CAROLINA CORONADO. 

" I but give yoa 
A brief epitome of her vmaei^ which, 
Dilated on at large, and to their merit, 
Would make an ample itory.'' 



Why are English readers so little mcquainted with 
the works of their Spanish contemporaries ? The 
names of Cervantes, of Lope de Vega, of Calderon, 
are as well known as those of Comeille, Kacine, and 
Voltaire, or of Dante, Tasso and Petrarch. The works 
of Lamartine. of Victor Hu£0 and Sue, are in the 
hands of every one, while it cannot be denied that 
there is a lamentable ignorance of modem Spanish 
literature. An instructive article might be written in 
answer to the question just asked. Perhaps, at a 
future day, we shall be tempted to examine it At 
present, however, we propose rather to remove the 
difficulty than to inquire for the cause, by furnishing 
a series of papers on contemporary Spanish authors, 
which shall afford some account of their life and 
genius, and contain extracts from their writings. 

The names of a Larra, a Zovilla, an Espronceda, 
a Hartxembusoh, and a host of others, renowned in 
their native land, need but the varnish of antiquity, to 
take a high stand in the temple of fame. Nothing 
can surpass the exquisite beauty and originality of 
some of the poetical conceptions of the bards of 
modern Spain, and the strength and rare elegance of 
her prose writers yield the palm to none. Among 
those who have written equally well in prose and 
verse, the ill-fated Larra stands preeminent. Wield- 
ing with like dexterity the delicate pruning-knife of 
the critic, and the galling lash of the satirist, yet at 
times laying both aside to sing, in tones of matchless 
sweetness, the magic of beauty, the pangs or joys of 
love, the works of this hapless writer exhibit the 
most varied powers carried to a high degree of per- 
fection. Nor among the dark-eyed maids of the land 
of chivalry and romance, have the muses lacked 
successful followers. In the ranks of the Spanish 
literati, taking precedence of many distinguished 
names among the poets of the opposite sex, we hail 
thoee of a Coronado, and an Noellaneda. 

To attempt conveying an idea of the Spanish 
Literature of the present day, by a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of some of its chief ornaments, 
and translated specimens o( their different styles, is a 
task of which one of the chief difficulties consists in 
the selection. Where the subjects are so numerous, 
and, though in various ways, equally worthy of our 
admiring notice, it is scarcely possible to mention 
all, yet it were unjust to alight any. Nor is it easy 
to give an adequate idea of the works of an author 
by a translation, which, whether strict or free, must 
impair the beauty of the original, and will always 
lack iu power as well as its delicacy. Other objec- 
tions might be adduced that would seem to preclude 
all hopes of doing justice to the task now undertaken. 



On the other hand, this, which may be considered a 
labor of love, offers too many inducements to be 
lightly abandoned ; and, among these may be num- 
bered, as not the least, the advantages the writer de- 
rives from a personal acquaintance with some of 
the distinguished personages introduced in these 
pages. Yet, in bringing before an American audi- 
ence, the subject of the following sketch, the voice 
of public opinion in the Peninsula has alone been 
consulted; and that has long agreed to award the 
palm of excellence as a female writer, to her, who, 
to genius of a high order unites charms of person 
that would satisfy the ambition of an ordinary mind, 
and qualities of the heart which are best fitted to in- 
sure the happiness of the domestic circle — Carolina 
Coronado. 

To those who read for the sake of having their 
emotions violently excited, this paper will offer little 
or no attraction. It presents no startling incidents; 
no romantic scenes; no terrible coups d4 theatre. 
It will neither exasperate the brain to sympathetic, 
but momentary (renxy, nor melt the heart with rap- 
turous tenderness. It is a narrative of one yet in 
the sweet flower of her age — such a life must bear 
the impress of its subject ; simplicity, modesty, and 
purity, are its components. But, if the narrative lack 
the fascinations of modern novels, it will have the 
merit of presenting to the young who falter under 
difficulties in their path, apparently insurmountable, 
a picture of rare industry, and of indomitable perse- 
verance under the most disheartening circumstances, 
and of the bright reward bestowed by fame on those 
qualities. To those who are inclined to murmur at 
the wholesome restraint exercised by parental au- 
thority, the lesson of docility and respectful submis- 
sion presented by one giAed with such genius may 
not be in vain. 

To the west, and within nine leagues of the capital 
of Estremadura, lies a small town that derives its 
chief charm from its bright, smiling sky. Here, in 
the year 1823, within a hundred paces of the Casa de 
Aimendrejo, in which the poet Espronceda first came 
into the world he so prematurely quitted, was bora 
his no less celebrated townswoman, Dona Carolina 
Coronado, the daughter of Don Nicholas Coronado 
and Dona Maria Antonia Romero. Fortune, by thus 
placing the cradle of our poetess in one ot the spots 
still existing in Spain, where the ancient prejudices 
which condemned her sex to ignorance, are still in 
full force, would seem to have destined her to a life 
of obscurity. But genius such as hers creates rather 
than is guided by circumstances, and forcing a way 
through obstacles that would have wearied or dib- 
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heartened leat courageous and lest giAed ^piriU, iu 
beams have pierced the clouds that environed it, and 
shed their radiance over the nation that proudly re- 
joices in its birth. Brilliant as her success has been, 
it is almost painful to trace the difficulties through 
which it has been achieved. la. the retired spot in 
which she was born and brought up, she was not 
only deprived of the advantages the capital furnishes 
to the studiously inclined in the perusal of the lore 
of all ages and nations accumulated in its rich libra- 
ries, but she had also to contend with the deep- 
rooted antipathy to the cultivation of tlie female in- 
tellect that obtains in the provinces, and which, 
giving to ignorance the sanctity of religion, makes it 
a point of conscience to restrict the female portion of 
the community to the pious observances of the 
church and to their household duties, debarring them 
entirely from studies that are there held to be the 
infallible corrupters of the mind they enlarge. The 
natives of Ei^tremadura keep up so little communi- 
cation with the world be^nd the limits of their own 
province that none of the so-called improvements 
of modern civilization ever by chance reach them. 
While they have thus preserved, in their pristine 
purity and unimpaired strength, the rude but price- 
less virtues, as well as the manners, customs, and, it 
must be added, prejudices of their forefathers, reject- 
ing the gorgeous, but plague-laden robes of modem 
refinement, they have al:$o deprived themselves of 
the aid that education affords to tho^ whose natural 
abilities would, without that assistance, be often 
stifled in the germ. 

The mother o( Carolina, far from taking pride in 
the precocious indications of talent manifested by her 
child, beheld with trembling anxiety her eflbrts to 
pass the bounds of the narrow circle allowed to her 
sex in that part of Spain. Nay, It ia not unlikely 
that, in her alarm, the worthy mother offered up 
many a fervent prayer that the impending calamity 
might be averted. In pursuance of the traditional 
maxims handed down from generation to generation, 
she prepared to combat the enemy, and, with praise- 
worthy, but mistaken zeal, endeavored to crush the 
fair hlossom of genius struggling for light and air. 
Her daughter was subjected to the drudgery of 
household duties, and brought up to assist her mo- 
ther in the charge of a large family, to the utter ex- 
clusion of those elegant studies, which, to those of 
her own rank, in other lands affords an agreeable 
relaxation. Unlike the generality of our modem 
misses, the gentle Spanish maiden submitted with- 
out a murmur to a course of life, which, to a mind 
like hers must have been insupportably tedious, and, 
from the age of nine years, she applied herself to 
her needle as industriously as though nature had 
never designed she should use any other tod. In 
the meanwhile, she received as good an education 
aa the country afforded, but one such as our lady 
readers of a more favored region would deem 
equivalent to none at all, for reading, writing, the 
Tudimeats of grammar, and the catechism, were all 
the branches it comprised. But while her busy fin- 
gem were acquiring such a dexterity in the elegant 



and feminine accomplishment of embroidering, as 
obtained for her quite a reputation among her ac- 
quaintances, her no less active mental faculties were 
also at work. With untiring ingenuity, she con- 
trived to obtain food to satisfy her craving for know- 
ledge, and, at night, stealing a portion of the time 
dedicated to slumber, consecrated It to the perusal, 
not of the light works with which the young and 
thoughtless are wont to cheat the hours, but to that 
of such works as Masden's Critical History of Spain, 
and the masterpieces of our classical poets. The 
latter especially exercised a fascination over her that 
plainly denoted the bias of her own inclinations. 
The volumes of poetry to which she obtained access, 
she not unfrequently actually committed to memory, 
that she might continue to enjoy their intellectual 
companionship af\er she had returned them to their 
owners. It is not by the quantity of literary food 
that the mind is benefited, but by its proper di- 
gestion. The study of such models soon aroused 
the desire to vent her own feelings in the melody of 
verse, and attuned her naturally musical car to its 
harmonious cadence. Thus isolated in a dull coun- 
try place, void of literary and artistic resources, 
amid the stumbling-blocks that well meaning pa- 
rents and friends opposed to her progress, did this 
gentle girl, unaided, complete her own education, by 
the acquisition of a thoroiigh knowledge of history, 
geography, and literature. 

But, while fate appeared to predestinate Corolina 
for the narrow sphere of domestic life, chanoe 
brought stimulants to nourish the boundless aspira- 
tions after the beautiful and glorious of this soul 
** formed in the prodigality of nature." During the 
childhood of Carolina, political vicissitudes disturbed 
the repose of the Coronado family, who were, in 
consequence, compelled to remove for some time to 
Badajoz. Her grandfather fell a victim to the fac- 
tion in power, and her father, entertaining and pro- 
claiming opinions at that time considered from their 
outre liberality, to have a dangerous tendency, suf* 
fered a protracted incarceration. Each day the 
prisoner was cheered by the visit of his wife and 
infant daughter, then in her fifth year. On the mind 
of the latter, a babe in years, but of precociously 
matured intelligence, the troubles of the times, the 
insults of the royalists, and the infinite vexations to 
which her mother was subjected, in order to obtain 
access to her husband, seem to have made a lasting 
impression. Hence, probably, her deep-rooted enmity 
to Ferdinand— we will not say of the first germ of 
that patriotic spirit that ever and anon breaks forth 
in enthusiastic strains from a lyre generally attuned 
to milder melodies. The love of country is a feeling 
shared in conunon by the females of every class and 
station in Spain, though few may be called upon to 
evidence it by actions. 

The early misfortunes of those near and dear to 
her, her continual residence in the country, amid 
the unbroken solitude of nature, diversified only by 
the picturesque ruins of a former age, and the constant 
struggle of a proud though gentle nature, to continue 
her pursuit of knowledge despite the frowns of 
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friends and the neen of the einrioiit and malicioot, 
more especially of thoae of her own sex, have doubt- 
less contributed to foster the slight tinge of melan- 
choly that veils the fair brow of the poetess, and her 
first efforts reveal its impress. 

Her earliest attempt at written composition of any 
sort, was made at the age of ten. Its subject was 
the death of a bird, and the little corpse was wrapped 
in the paper on which was traced its elegy. 

At fourteen she wrote her first verses in a letter to 
a youthful friend. The following literal translation 
of the concluding stanxa will give tome idea of the 
state of mind of the writer whose genius, like ano- 
ther "Picciola," was endeavoring to break through 
the earthy clods that confined it. 

Like the babe that with inartienlata phrue 

Its faneiei saeki to attar, my itru^ling mind 

lU fetten ■krives to break. Within my aoal lies 

Somewhat hid, that with iU weight doth harden life. 

My inward Moaei ia mauo strong unite, 

As if within they held a concert of iweet sounds. 

6m it was not until another year had rolled awmy 
that the modest muse of Estremadum appeared be- 
fore the public. Her first printed composition, " The 
Palm Tree," was greeted most enthusiastically, and 
called forth a eulogy from the pen of a distinguished 
orator and literati,* whose name is a guaranty of 
desert to whatever it sanctions. This exquisite little 
poem alBo elicited the tribme of four stansas address- 
ed to the poetess, by one who had preceded her 
on the road to fame— Espronoeda. With his charac- 
teristic happiness of expressi<xi, he designated her 
verses as "the music of innocence." 

In the year 1838, the horrors of civil war, of which 
Spain was the theatre, called forth a slight token of 
the patriotic feelings of Carolina. Her skillful fingers 
embroidered a superb banner for the newly raised 
regiment that was to proceed from Badajox, to de- 
fend the cause of freedom. The provincial deputa- 
tation of BadajoK acknowledged the gift in an 
<'oficio," that, among other phrases doing justice to 
the patriotinn of the donor, and to the beauty of its 
workmanship, contained the following : ** The de- 
putation cannot offer you worthy thanks ; the best 
reward of a heart like yours will be, that the brave 
men who are to follow your giA to the field of battle, 
on their triumphant return to their homes, will call 
to mind her whose delicate hands have worked the 
emblem, for the defense of which they will so freely 
have shed their blood." A diamond ring, engraved 
with the name of the company, accompanied this 
honorable testimonial. 

Let it not be imagined that the young poetess had 

as yet extricated herself from the tranunels that in 

childhood had dogged her progress. Success in her 

chosen career had not sanctified her election. Her 

literary tastes were too much at variance with the 

received notions of feminine decorum to meet with 

the indulgence from her family and townspeople, that 

the more enlightened world beyond had shown to 

them. Even aftor her efforts had met with so fiat- 

• Don Donoso Cortes, Marqais of VoldMamas, and Am* 
baisodor of H. C. M. to the French Repablic. 



tering a reception as seemed to entitle her to the 
command of her time, her mother continued to exact 
that it should be devoted to domestic avocationsi 
and, yielding ever to the wishes of a parent, whom, 
notwithstanding the dissimilarity of their views, her 
child regards with a reverential affection amounting 
to idolatry ; Carolina cheerfully bore her portion of 
the cares consequent on a family of eight brothers 
and sisters. The short space of time she could dis- 
pose of ere she was required to commence the labors 
of the day, she dedicated to the perusal of the books 
she could borrow, and, during the long hours spent 
at her needle, her thoughts, ranging at large through 
the fairy realms of fancy, or wandering back to some 
of the romantic sites she delighted to visit during her 
rambles, arranged themselves into the beautiful form 
in which they subsequently appeared before the 
public ; for, strange as it may seem, Carolina, trust- 
ing entirely to her memory, has composed all her 
poetry without the help^ the pen. Every piece 
was entirely finished ere uwas committed to paper. 
It is difficult to conceive how, without laying by a 
proper course of study, the foundation for such an 
undertaking, without method, without leisure, or 
even materials in this mysterious and almost clan- 
destine manner, was formed the collection of poems 
that, preceded by an introduction from the pen of the 
celebrated dramatist, Hartxembusch, was published 
in Madrid, in 1843. It is probable that Miss Coro- 
nado stands alone for the possession of the extraor- 
dinary gift of composing solely with the help of 
memory. The difficulty that attends such a process 
is defined in the following remarks of the above- 
named distinguished gentleman — " Those who have 
attempted this species of composition, can alone un- 
derstand the intense degree of attention requisite far 
this painful labor of the brain. The poet who com- 
poses, pen in hand, relies on his paper for the pre- 
servation of that which he creates, and his sole care 
is to continue to produce. But, whoever composes 
without notes, has to perform a double task — ^that of 
creating, and that of retaining ; and, as the human 
mind cannot at once perform two distinct fonctioos, 
reason must perforce become bewildered, the ideas 
lose their connection, the definition of the idea loees 
its clearness to the reader, for, to him each thought 
of a written work is presented in the form given to 
it, completely isolated and unaccompanied by the 
auxiliary ideas, or those simultaneously conceived, 
and which have contributed to form the one before 
him. In the excitement under which the poet labors, 
he requires but a slight clue, a mere thread, to un- 
derstand and satisfy himself This reader who has 
not passed through the same phases, is not in the 
same frame of mind, and requires a perfect form to 
bring the idea clearly before him. The one is the 
blind man, whom his exquisite sense of touch ena- 
bles to name the card he cannot see; the other 
the man gifted with sight, but who needs the assist- 
ance of light to distinguish the figure on the card." 
This excellent definition of the difficulties attending 
the composition without notes of poetry, cannot be 
applicable to Miss Coronado, whose extreme ease in 
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versification renders tlie composition of prose ftr 
less easy to her from the diffictdty she finds in aroid- 
ing the jingle of ryhme. 

Namberless pieces fiem her pen have been pub- 
lished in every periodical of note of the metropolis 
and the provinces, and repoblished in those of Sooth 
America and the island of Cuba, while their author 
has been admitted a member of the Institnto EspaSol, 
as well as of all the literary academies of Spain, in- 
cluding that of Havana. Bat as Monsieur Gnstave 
Deville observed in the Review of Madrid, "when 
persevering energy vras on the eve of reaping its 
reward, when real life was opening to her view, 
when the obstacles against which she had so bravely 
contended were at length overcome by the efibrts of 
a firm will, the press suddenly announced the death 
of the poet." This was in the spring of 1844 ; and 
the periodicals throughout the kingdom, in token of 
grief for the loss literature had sustained, appeared 
in mourning. The grief universally felt for a loss 
that was rated as a public calamity, elicited from all 
quarters of Spain, a multitude of poetical laments. 
These testimonials of aflectionate regard found their 
way to the country-seat in which their object lived 
in complete seclusion during the greater part of the 
year, causing her, as may be imagined, no little sur- 
prise. As a voice from the tomb, that of the young 
poet, in a lay of surpassing melody, proclaimed to 
the delighted nation that the bonds of her laborious 
apprenticeship had, indeed, been sepulchred forever, 
but that rich in grace and strength her immortal 
genius yet lived on earth. 

The singularity of this incident, and the sorrow 
her presumed death had occasioned, suggested to 
her the idea of writing a work that she intends shall 
be posthumous, and which bears the appropriate 
title of « Two Deaths in Haifa Life." 

Frequent and long-continued vigils, and incessant 
application to study could not but affect so delicate a 
frame. The equilibrium between the body and 
mind destroyed, prostration of the former ensued, 
entailing severe illness. In search of the health she 
had lost, our poet sought the delightful sky of An- 
dalusia, and it was after a sojourn of some duration 
in Cadiz that, on her departure from its sea-girt vralls, 
she wrote her address to *< The Sea.'' 

A nervous afiection that had well nigh deprived 
her of the use of her limbs, having led her to seek a 
cure in some mineral springs in the vicinity ofMadrid, 
the capital rejoiced in a visit from the now famed 
star. The Licro Artistico y Literaris vreloomed her 
with enthusiastic honors in a session held especially 
for that object. The recipient of these honors having 
read to the assembled members her charming poem 
of " My Shadow Departs but I Remain," a crown 
of laurel and golden leaves vras placed on her fair 
brovrs. In a subsequent session, held in compliment 
to their majesties, her drama of " The Picture of 
Hope" was performed. This drama has not been 
the only contribution of its author to the stage. A 
historical drama, entitled "Alfonso IV.," and an- 
other, as yet unpublished, bearing that of *< Petrarch," 
nifficietttly evidence her powers in this the most 



difficult branch of literature. Every thing connected 
with and surrounding Carolina denotes the poetical 
simplicity of her tastes. Even amid the pleasures 
of a capital, courted and admired by all, and receiv* 
ing homage from the most flattering quarters, she 
preserves the modest simplicity and habits of life of 
her country home, spending her hours amid birds 
and flowers, of which she is passionately fond. Her 
study bears the impress of its occupant, in its classical 
and unostentatious elegance. A painting by the divine 
Morales, representing St. Teresa in the act of 
writing, is the first object that strikes her visitor^ 
not so much for its beauty as a work of art, as for 
the marked resemblance between the features of 
the saint and those of Miss Coronado. 

Her course of life is still as laborious as though 
her fame vrere yet unearned ; but even amid her 
indefatigable efforts to progress in her career, she 
consecrates a portion of her valuable time each day 
to the assisting of her younger brothers in their 
studies. ' 

The style of Miss Coronado is decidedly feminine ; 
and while it bears the stamp of originality so de- 
sirable amid the delqge of rhyme with which in 
these book-making days we are overwhelmed, it is 
eminently characteristic of the author— her verses 
are a faithful transcript of her mind, reflecting her 
heart, her tastes, her social position, breathing the 
vrarm fresh feelings of her youth, and harmonizing 
even with the modest dignity of her manners. 
Whatever may be her subject, while admiring her 
genius and talents, the reader is struck with the 
goodness, candor, and tenderness that lend it its 
greatest charm, while the tone of melancholy that 
pervades all she writes, is of a nature that soflens 
without saddening the heart. Although, as has been 
indicated, the majority of her poems are such as 
only a true woman could vmte, if her subject de- 
mands it, her tone rises to a degree of energy and 
power that would scarcely be looked for from so 
gentle a muse. Instances of the loftiness, pride, or 
stem indignation she can throw into her accents are 
to be found in several of her pieces, such as her ad- 
dress to "The Palm," "The ChrisUan Faith," 
"The Cruel Husband;" while again, her lament 
over"Merida:" 

" The wealthy and the prood city of yore 
Once yielding sovereign sway and power," 

unites to grandeur and sublimity melting pathos. 
But even her vehemence is kept in subjection, and 
grace, sweetness, and love, are the distinctives of 
her poetry— the very choice of her subjects indicating 
the bias of her inclinations. Her poems belong to all 
ages and all nations, for they take their source from 
the heart's most generous feelings, from a soul keenly 
alive to the beauties of nature; they are impressions 
that every sensitive organization has received, though 
it may have lacked the wondrous faculty of clothing 
them in as exquisite a poetical garb. Her " Memo- 
ries of Home," of that spot where each of us has left, 
like a cast-off garment, the charm of infantile years, 
touches a sympathetic chord in every heart. But 
the merit of her productions is sirfSciently evidenced 
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in the univerpal acceptation they have met with in 
both hemifpherefl, wherever the noble laogaage of 
Castile is the vehicle of the feelings; and every sue- 
oeediog year can but add maturity to her genius, 
and leaves to the garland that already wreathes her 
brows. 

Wiihia a year Miss Goronado has in prose proved 
the variety of her powers ; and four nouvelhtes, or 
tales— "Faquita,'* '<The Light of the Tagus," 
"Adoracion,'* and *< Javiila," have been received 
by an appreciating public with the favor their merit 
justified. The work on which she is now engaged, 
<* La Enclanstrada" — The Recluse — ^is one oi greater 
length than the preceding ones, and aims at higher 
purposes. The idea is very original, and managed 
with great felicity, its personages exceedingly in- 
teresting, though in some instances perhaps, ima- 
ginary types that have no counterparts in real life, 
but withal drawn with a masterly hand ; its style is 
satirical and gay, although at times overspread, not 
with sombre shadows, but with the semMints of 
melancholy that characterise all her writings. Nay, 
it is conjectured that beneath the anonymous title of 
a novel is revealed the history of a life that cannot 
but cause, when given to the public, a profound sensa- 
tion. She has also published several excellent articles 
demonstrating the necessity of a union between 
the two kingdoms that now divide the peninsula. 
This idea, that will doubtless appear chimerical until 
realized, she has treated with a terseness of argu- 
ment, a sound philosophy truly admirable. The 
subject and the arguments brought to bear on it, 
prove the writer a genuine daughter of Spain, whose 
ambition is centered in the prosperity of her country, 

Having spoken of the disadvantageous circum* 
stances under which the Spanish poetess has labored 
in the attainment of her unsought and unpretended 
renown, and of the style of her writings, few par^ 
ticulars remain to be recorded, but these are of the 
most pleasing nature. Her name is as familiar and as 
dear in the abodes of poverty and suffering as in the 
literary circles of which she is the greatest orna- 
ment. Her zeal for the cause of education frequently 



leads her to visit the primary schools, where her 
gentle voice encourages and assists the pupils, and 
her co-operation and valuable aid have largely con- 
tributed to raise to its present prosperous condition 
the sdiool supported in Badajoz by the society for 
the improvement of education in that town. Nor, 
while manifesting so great an interest in the more 
important duties of life, is Miss Goronado lacking in 
the power to impart a charm to the trifling avoca- 
tions and diversions of every-day life. Her manners 
unite the native suavity and politeness of the heart 
that, in Spain, is the characteristic of the meanest 
beggar as well as of the noble of the land, to the 
refinement and graoe of the habitue of the most 
polished court in Europe. Her conversational powers 
are exceedingly brilliant ; and while the flashes of 
her wit may surprise and delight her hearers, they 
are never used as weapons to cause pain or em- 
barrassment. To superiority of intellect, to good- 
ness of heart, to elegance of manner, must be added 
great personal charms. Just tail enough to escape 
being called petiUy but of that happy medium in 
height and exquisite symmetry of proportions m. 
which are united the bewitching grace of diminmive 
prettiness and the dignity of more elevated siaiuie, 
she also possesses those rare perfections, hands and 
feet of unrivaled beauty, so much so as to make 
them subjects of wonder and admiration in a country 
where nature has in that particular peculiarly favored 
the fair sex. To these add features small and re- 
gular, a mouth whose well cut ruby lips close over 
teeth like perfect pearls, and whose smile is irre- 
sistibly winning, large, dark, almond-shaped eyes, 
where the soul of poetry sits throned, arched brows, 
and ringlets of glossy black, and you have a faint de- 
scription of one whom to see is to admire, to know 
is to love — ^the Hemans of Spain, in whom are cen- 
tered the genius of a Sapho, and the heavenly sool 
of a St. Teresa. 



Women will love her that she is a \ 

More worth than any man ,* and men that she is 

The rarest of all women. 



LEILA. 



BT ZDWAKO J. POXTZa. 



How voicelesi now ii Leila's late. 

How sadly altered grown ! 
Its song of love's own sweetness mate. 

Its breathing raptnre flown ; 
As if the loath-wind's breath were here, 

Sweeping on withering wings, 
And twined the silence of the bier 

O'er the once joyous strings. 

Untrniled the vines of Leila's bower, 
Its flowers are drooped and dead, 

That on the breeze, at evening's hour, 
Their mingled perfume shed : 



The fountain's song is sad and low. 

Its wreaths no longer twine 
Wild splendors in the sunbeam's glow, 

Soft tones at eve's decline. 

7%e lute that oooe so sweetly breathed, 

When Iieila swept the strings j 
The flowers that in sweet perfume wreathed 

The zephyr's gentle wings *, 
The fountain's wove, whose spirit tone 

Wove soft spells far and near. 
All mourn the loveliness that 's flown, 

For Leila is not here ! 
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(A TRUE STORY.) 



There is no chapter in the history of man that is 
mora instructiTe to the heart and mind than that 
which contains the record of his errors. In the exe- 
cation of every great crime there has been a propor- 
tionately great power in operation. Although the 
secret play of the propensities may be concealed in 
the manifestations of the ordinary emotions, yet will 
it become, in the case of more violent passion, so 
much the more up-springing, colossal, clear; the 
delicate investigator of man, who knows how much 
he dare calculate upon the operation of the usual 
freedom of will, and how far he is permitted, ana- 
logically, to conclude, will transfer to his philosophy 
much experience from this department, and work it 
up for the moral life. 

It is something so uniform, and yet again so com- 
plicated — ^the human heart. One and the same pro- 
pensity or desire may play in a thousand difierent 
directions and forms— efiject a thousand contradic- 
tory phenomena — appear combined with a thousand 
opposite characteristics — and a thousand dissimilar 
characteristics and actions again be spun out of the 
same propensity, while the man himself, of whom it 
is spoken, suspects any thing rather than such affini- 
ties. Should there arise for the human race— as for 
the other realms of Nature — a Linnaeus, who should 
classify according to impulses and propensities, how 
much would we be astonished to find many— whose 
▼ices mu»t now be choked in the narrow sphere of 
common H fe, and in the straitened hedges of the 
law— in the same class with the monster Borgia. 

Viewing it from this point, many object to the 
usual treatment of history— and it is here, I suspect, 
that the great difficulty lies— which still continues to 
render its study so unprofitable to the every-day life. 
Between the violent passions of the acting man and 
^ the quiet disposition of the reader— to whom his 
actions are exhibited— there exists so broad a space 
>nd so wide a contrast, that it is difficult, indeed im- 
possible, for the latter to suspect even a connection. 
A chasm remains between the historical subject and 
the reader — ^tha|cut8 ofi* all possibility of a compari- 
Bonor an application — and instead of that wholesome 
terror which should warn proud health it merely 
excites a shake of the bead by its strangeness. We 
look upon the unfortunate one— who, even in the 
hour when he undertakes the deed, as in that in 
which he atones for it, is a man like unto ourselves 
"^ a creature of a strange species, whose blood 
circulates difierently, and whose will is subject to 
other laws than ours; hla fate moves us little, for 



emotion is founded only upon an obscure conscious- 
ness of similar dangers, and we are too far removed 
even to fancy such a similarity. The warning is 
lost in the coloring— and history, instead of being a 
school for improvement, must be contented with the 
paltry honors of gratifying our curiosity. Should it 
ever become more to us, then it must of necessity 
choose between these two methods— either the 
reader must become warm as the hero, or the hero 
cold as the reader. 

I know that among the best historians of ancient 
and modem times many have observed this first 
method, and have corrapted the hearts of their 
readers by their exciting relations. But this style 
is an usurpation of the author, and ofiends the repub- 
lican privilege of the reader, whose office is to 
judge ; besides, it Is a violation of established rights, 
as this style belongs exclusively and properly to the 
orator and poet. To the historian, therefore, re- 
mains only the last method. 

The hero must become cold as the reader, or, in 
other words, we must know him before he acts; 
we must see him not merely in the executing of his 
deeds, but also in the willing of them. His thoughts 
concern us infinitely more than his deeds — and the 
origin of his thoughts still more than the conse- 
quences of these deeds. The soil of Vesuvius was 
examined to explain the cause of its burnings ; why 
do we bestow less attention upon a moral phenome- 
non than upon a physical one? Why do we not re- 
gard in the same degree the condition and circum- 
stances that surround such a man, before the gathered 
tinder has caught fire from within? The dreamer 
who loves the marvelous may be charmed by the 
strangeness and adventurousness of such a picture, 
but the friend of truth looks for a mother to these 
lost children. He looks for her in the unchangeable 
structura oi human souls and in the changing condi- 
tions that externally surround them, and here will 
she certainly be found. It surprises him now no 
longer to see in the same bed where generally only 
healthy plants are blooming the poisonous hemlock 
thriving— to find together in one cradle Wisdom and 
Folly, Vice and Virtue. 

Were I even not to take into account the advan- 
tages that the knowledge of human nature derives 
from this mode of treating history, yet it would 
nevertheless retain its superiority, because it ex- 
tirpates that horrid scorn and proud security where- 
with, usually, untried, upright virtue looks down 
upon the fallen ; and because it difiiises that gentle 
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(spirit of toleration, without whicli no fugitive can 
return, no reconciliation be poaaible between the 
laws and the offenders-no infected member of society 
rescued from total ruin. 

- Whether the criminal, of whom I am now about 
to speak, may have had a right to appeal to the spirit 
of toleration, whether he was necessarily lost for 
the welfare of the state beyond recovery, I will not 
anticipate the decision of the reader. Our gentle- 
ness can now be of no avail to him — for he died by 
the hand of the hangman ; but the autopsy of his 
crimes may possibly instruct humanity, and it may 
be — even justice. 

Christian Wolf was the eon of an innkeeper, in a 
small provincial town, (the name of which must be 
concealed, for reasons that will hereaAer appear,) 
and assisted his mother in taking care of the inn (for 
the father was dead) until his twentieth year. The 
inn was very poorly kept — so Wolf had many idle 
hours. He had been already known at school as a 
wanton boy. Young maidens complained of his 
boldness, and the boys of the little town paid homage 
to his ingenious head. Nature had neglected his 
personal appearance. A small, unsightly form, coarse 
hair of an ugly blackness, a flat nose, and swollen 
upper lip, which had besides become, by the blow 
of a horse, a hare>Iip, gave to his appearance a loath- 
someness that frightened from him all women, and 
oficred a rich amusement to his comrades. 

He was obstinately bent upon obtaining whatever 
was denied to him— and because he was disagreeable, 
he set himself to please. He was sensual, and 
imagined that he loved. The maiden whom he had 
chosen, slighted him — he had reasons to fear his 
rivals were more successful— still the maiden was 
poor. A heart that remained closed to his protes- 
tations, might possibly open itself to his presents; 
but poverty was pinching him, and the vain attempt 
to improve his exterior, consumed the little that he 
acquired from his wretched innkeeping. Too in- 
dolent and ignorant to assist his sinking house by 
speculation— too proud and weak to exchange the 
gentleman, which he until' now had been, for the 
peasant, and to resign his adored freedom— he now 
saw one expedient open to him — which thousands 
before and after him had embraced with much better 
luck — the expedient of genteely stealing. His native 
town bordered on a woodland belonging to the 
sovereign ; he became a poacher— and the produce 
of his robberies were faithfully poured into the hands 
of his mistress. 

Among the lovers of Janet was Robert, the under- 
forester. He early observed the advantages that 
the generosity of his rival had gained over him, and 
with jealousy he searched afler the cause of this 
change. He appeared more diligently at the Sun — 
this was the sign of the inn — his watchful eyes, 
sharpened by jealousy and envy, soon discovered to 
him from whence this money came. Not long be- 
fore there had been revived a severe edict against 
poachers— which oondenmed the transgressor to the 
house of correction. Robert was untiring in his 
endeavors to steal upon the secret covert of his 



enemy ; at last he succeeded in catching the impra* 
dent one in the very act. Wolf was arrested ; sod 
he could only ward off the appointed punishment by 
a fine, that cMiged him to sacrifice the whole of his 
scanty means. 

Robert triumphed. His rival was beaten off the 
field, and Jenny's favor for the beggar gone. Wolf 
knew his enemy, and that this enemy was now the 
lucky possessor of his Janet. The pressing sense of 
want was now united to woimded pride. Neoessify 
and envy together wrought upon his frame. Hunger 
drove him out into the wide world— passion and re- 
venge held him fast. A second time he became a 
poacher, but Robert's increased watchfulness a 
second time outwitted him. Now he experienced 
the whole severity of the law— for he had no more 
money to give, and in a few weeks was cxmsigned 
to the house of correction. The year of punishmest 
was over— his passion through separation, and his 
insolence under the weight of misfortune, had in- 
creased. Scarcely had he obtained his freedom, 
when he hastened to his birth-plaoe to show himself 
to Janet. He appeared— every one avoided him; 
the heavy hand of want at last softened down his 
haughtiness, and overcame his nicety; he ofieied 
himself to the rich of the place and was willing to 
serve as a day laborer. The peasant shrugged his 
shoulder at the weak tenderling. The stout, bony- 
built frames of his competitors supplanted him with 
his thoughtless patron. He ventured a last attempt 
One office was now vacant— the last resource of a 
decent name— he offered himself to the herdsman of 
the little town ; but the peasant would not even trust 
his swine to such a good-for-nothing fellow. Dis- 
appointed in all his plans, pointed at in all places— 
the third time he became a poacher, and the third 
time had he the misfortune to fall into the hands of 
his watchful enemy. 

A second relapse aggravated his guilt. The judge 
looked into the book of laws, but not once into the 
mental condition of the accused. The mandate 
against poachers demanded a solenm and exemplary 
satisfaction — and Wolf was condemned to be branded 
upon the back with the sign of a gibbet, and to wotk 
three years at the fortress. 

This period also passed by— and he went out from 
the prison a wholly changed man. A new epoch 
had thsr^ been commenced in his life. He was heard 
to say, when he confessed to his spiritual advisei^ 
and before the tribunal of justice, ** I entered the 
prison as an erring man, but left it as a villain. At 
that time there was still something in the world that 
was dear to me — and my pride had been humbled 
imder disgrace. When I was take^ to the prison, 
they locked me in with twenty-three prisoners, 
among whom vrere two murderers— and the rest 
notoriously thieves and vagabonds. They ridiculed 
me when I spoke of God, and urged me to say in- 
famous blasphemies against the Redeemer. They 
sang to me bawdy songs, which I, though a dissolute 
boy; could not hear without disgust and horror; but 
what I saw practiced, shocked my modesty still 
more. No day passed in which some shameful 
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deeds were not repeated, some wone desigiiB in- 
vented. At first I avoided these people, and kept 
myself away from their talks as much as was pos- 
sible ; but I needed a companion, and the eruelty of 
my keeper had denied me even my dog. The work 
was hard and t]rrannical, my body weak. I needed 
assistance— and, to tell the truth, I needed pity ; and 
these was I oblig[ed to purchase with the last rem- 
nant oi my conscience. So I accustomed myseli 
finally to the most detestable things, and in the last 
three years excelled my teachers. 

" Then I longed for the day of freedom— for I 
loDged for revenge. All mankind had injured me — 
for all were better and happier than I. I looked upon 
myself as a martyr to natural rights, and as a victim 
of the laws. Gnashing my teeth with rage, I ground 
my chains as the sun arose from behind the moun- 
tains—a wide prospect is a two-fold hell to a 
prisoner. The free south-wind that whistled through 
the air-holes of my dungeon, and the swallows that 
settled down upon the iron bars of my lattice, seemed 
to irritate me with their freedom, and render more 
insupportable my imprisonment. Then I would vow 
implacable, glowing hate to every thing that resem- 
bled man— and what I vowed have I honestly kept. 

'* My first thought on being free — ^was my native 
town. The hope of any future maintenance there 
was as small as the promise of gratifying my re- 
venge was great. My heart beat wilder as I saw 
the steeple arising in the disUnce out of the woods. 
It was no longer that hearty pleasure that I bad felt 
after my first wanderings ; the remembrance of all 
the hardships, all the persecutions that I had there 
first endured, awoke instantly as out of a frightful 
death-sleep; every wound Wed afresh— every scar 
opened. I quickened my steps — ^for it occurred to 
me to terrify my enemy by my unexpected aj^ar- 
ance ; and I now thirsted as much more for new 
degradations, as I once had feared them. 

"The bell tolled for vespers, as I stood in the 
middle of the market-place. The congregation was 
crowding to the church. They quickly recognized 
me. Each who met me stepped back horrified. I 
had always felt a great love for little children ; and 
now it so involuntarily overcame me, that I ofiered 
a farthing to a little boy that veas skipping about near 
me. The boy looked at me fixedly, and dashed the 
farthing into my face. Had my blood have been 
calmer, I might have remembered that the beard 
which I carried on me from the prison, disfigured 
my face to something horrible ; but my evil heart 
infected my reason — and tears, such as had never 
before fallen, ran down upon my cheeks. ' The boy 
knows not wfao^ am, or from whence I have come,* 
said I, half aloud to myself, * and yet he shuns me 
as a shameful beast. Do I then bear everywhere a 
mark upon my brow, or have I ceased to look like 
a man because I have ceased to love V The scorn 
of this boy was more bitter to me than the three years' 
service at the fortress— for I had done him good, 
and could not charge him with any personal 
hatred. 

<*I sftt down upon a timber place opposite the 



church. I do not know exactly what I intended— 
but one thing I know, that I arose with great irrita* 
tion, as none of my passing acquaintance deigned 
to speak with me— no, not one. Indignant, I left 
the spot, to seek for a shelter ; as I turned the corner 
of an alley I ran against Janet—* Sonnenwirth,' cried 
she aloud, making a motion to embrace me, * thou 
here again, dear Sonnenwirth. God be praised, 
that thou hast returned.' Her appearance showed 
poverty and hunger; her countenance proclaimed 
her as the most abandoned of human creatures. I 
guessed quickly what had taken place. A few 
princely dragoons whom I had met, made me sus- 
pect that the garrison had been quartered at this 
place. < Soldier lassie,' said I laughing, and turned 
my back upon her. It did me good to think that 
there was one person in the world more degraded 
than myself. I had never loved her ! 

*<My mother was dead. My creditors had paid 
themselves with my small house. I had no one, and 
nothing more. The whole world shunned me as a 
poisonous thing; but I at length, unlearned to be 
ashamed of myself. Hitherto I had withdrawn 
myself from the face of men, for scorn was unen- 
durable to me. But now I obtruded myself upon 
them, and amused myself in terrifying them. It 
pleased me, for I had nothing more to lose or be 
afiraid of. No good trait was any longer of use to 
me — ^for no one suspected me of any. 

" The world was before me— I might possibly 
have passed for an honest man in some foreign coun- 
try, but I had lost the disposition to become one. 
Despair and disgrace had at last forced upon me this 
character. The only thing that remained for me to 
do, was, to learn to do without honor ; for I dared 
not lay claim to any. Had my vanity and pride sur- 
vived my degradation, I must have made away with 
myself. 

*' I was still uncertain as to what course I should 
pursue. I wished to do evil— that I can still dimly 
remember. I determined to merit my fate. The 
laws, I thought, were benefactors to the world, 
therefore, I seized the purpose of violating them. 
Hitherto I had sinned from necessity and levity, now 
I did it because I preferred it— it was my pleasure. 
* " My first thing was to continue poaching. Hunt- 
ing especially, had become a passion vrith me ; be- 
sides, I must live ; but this was not all— it tickled 
me to be able to show my contempt for the royal 
edict, and to injure my sovereign as far as it was in 
my power. I was no longer anxious about being 
detected ; for now I had a ball ready for my betrayer, 
and I knew my shot never missed its man. I killed 
every thing wild that I met— a little only I converted 
into money on the frontier, the rest I lefi to rot. I 
lived wretchedly that I might afibrd powder and ball. 
My devastations in the chase were notorious ; but no 
suspicion fell upon me. My appearance prevented 
it. My name was forgotten. 

"I drove at this mode of life for many motiths. 
One morning, according to custom, I had wandered 
through the wood to follow tbe track of a stag. For 
two hours I had in vain wearied myself, and I be- 
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gan to give up my booty as lost, when suddenly I 
perceived it within gun-ehot distance. I was about 
to take aim and fire, when I was terrified by the 
sight of a bat on the ground. I looked more particu- 
larly, and beheld the huntsman Robert, who, from 
behind a thick trunk of a tree, was taking aim at the 
same animal for which my shot was intended. At 
this sight, a deadly coldness ran through my veins. 
Here now was the man— toward whom among all 
living tbiogs, I bore the most intense hate ; and this 
man was in the power of my ball. It seemed to me 
at that time, as if the whole world lay within range 
of my gun, and the hate of my whole life pressed 
into the point of that finger, with which I was to 
give the fatal blow. An invisible, fearful hand waves 
over me, and hourly points irrevocably to that black 
moment. My arm trembled as I took the frightful 
aim ; my teeth chattered as in a chill, and my breath 
was stifled in my lungs. For cue minute the aim of 
my gun was uncertain— hesitating between the man 
and the deer. One minute — another— and again, one 
more. Revenge and conscience struggled stubborn- 
ly and doubtfully— but revenge triumphed, and the 
huntsman fell senseless to the ground. 

<^My weapon fell with the shot— * Murderer,' 
stammered I slowly ; the wood was as still as a 
grave-yard. I heard distinctly that I had said mur> 
derer. As I sneaked toward him, the man died. I 
stood a long time speechless over the dead ; a shrill 
laugh at last opened my mouth, * Wilt thou now keep 
couu:»el, good friend,' said I, and stepped boldly up 
to him, while at the same time I turned his face up- 
ward — his eyes were wide open — I became saddenly 
serious and still. It began to seem strange to me. 

*' Until now, I had committed evil on the score of 
my punifrhment— now something had haj^ned for 
which I had not yet atoned. An hour before, no 
one could have persuaded me that there was any 
one on earth more wretched than myself. Now I 
began to buspect that an hour before I might have 
been envied. 

" The judgment of God did not occur to me ; but 
a something, I know not what, a confused recollec- 
tion of a rope, and sword, and the execution of an 
infanticide, that I had seen when a school-boy. 
There was something peculiarly frightful to me in 
the thought that henceforth my life might be forfeit- 
ed—I could think o( nothing else. I wished him 
alive again. I forced myself to recollect all the evil 
that the dead man, when alive, had done to me, but 
in vain, my memory was as though dead. I could 
not recall any thing of that, that but a quarter of an 
hour before, had excited me to such a rage. I could 
not even imsgine why I had committed this murder. 
Still I stood before the corpse, and still stood. The 
crack of a few whips, and the rolling of a wagon 
through the wood, recalled me to myself. It was 
at scarce a quarter of a mile from the high road that 
the deed had been done. I must think upon my 
safety. 

" Involuntarily I lost myself deeper m the wood. 
On the way, it occurred to me that the murdered man 
formerly owned a watch. I wanted money to reach 



the frontier, and yet the courage failed me to torn 
back to the spot where the dead man lay. Now the 
thought of the devil, and of an all-present Grod terri- 
fied me. I gathered up my courage, and determ ined, 
should all hell oppose me, to go back to that spot. 1 
found what I had expected, and also, in a green purse, 
a little less than a dollar in money. Just as I was 
about to take both, I stopped and thought ; it was 
neither a fit of shame, nor fear of increasing my 
crime by plunder, that made me dash the watch 
away, and keep only the hal f of the money. I would 
be thought the personal enemy of the dead man, not 
his robber. 

" Then I flew back to the woods. I knew that 
the forest stretched northward for four German miles, 
and then terminated on the confines of the country. 
I ran breathlessly until high noon. The rapidity of 
my flight had distracted the anguish of my mind, bm 
as my strength grew weaker, it returned with more 
frightftil power. A thousand horrible forms seemed 
to pass by me, striking like sharp knives info my 
breast. The dreadful choice of leading a life that 
was full of a restless fear of death, or of violent sui- 
cide, was now leA to me, and I must choose. I hsd 
no heart to leave this world by suicide, and yet the 
prospect of remaining in it, was frightful. Thus 
straightened between the certain torments of life, 
and the uncertain horrors of eternity — alike unfit to 
live or die — ^I passed the sixth hour of my flight— an 
hour pressed full of misery, that no mortal can possi- 
bly imagine. 

** Absorbed in my own thoughts, and sad, with my 
hat unconsciously drawn over my face, as if to hide 
me from the eye of inanimate nature, I had, unno- 
ticed, followed a narrow path that led me through s 
dense thicket, when suddenly a rough commanding 
voice, near me, cried 'Stop.' The voice seemed 
quite near. My abstraction, and the position of my 
hat, had prevented me from looking around. I looked 
up and saw a fierce-looking man coming toward me, 
carrying a large knotty club. His form was gigantic 
— at least, so it seemed to me, in my first a:»tonish- 
ment. The color of his face was of a yellow mulat- 
to ; his eyes were crossed, and looked ghastly. In- 
stead of a girdle, he had a thick rope tied round his 
waist, into which was stuck a broad slaughter knife, 
and a pistol. The command was repeated, and a 
powerful arm grasped me. The voice of a man had 
terrified me, but the look of a villain gave me cour-, 
age. In the condition that I was in, I had reason to 
tremble before an honest man, but none before a 
robber. 

" * Who's there?' said this apparition. 

" * Thine equal,' answered I, * if Ihou really art as 
thou seem 'st to be.* 

" * That is neither here nor there. What doest 
thou here V 

" *What business have you to ask?' answered I 
boldly. The man looked at me twice from head to 
foot, as if he were comparing my figure with his 
own, and my answer with my figure. 

" < Thou speak 'st brutally,' said he at last, Mike a 
beggar.' 
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" < That may be so, I have beea one since yestei^ 
day.* 

*< The man laughed. < One might swear to that/ 
said he, < no one would take you for anything better.' 

<* < For something worse, perhaps.' I was about 
to say more. 

« < Gently, friend. Why didst thou run so? What 
hast thou to lose for want of time?' 

'* I reflected for a moment. I know not how the 
words came to my lips, but I answered slowly — 

" *Life is short, and hell is eternal.' 

" He stared at me strangely ; — 

" ' I will be damned,' said he, at last, * if thou 
hast not just escaped from the gallows.' 

*< * That may yet come ; therefore, till we meet 
again, comrade.' 

" < Agreed,' said he, and drew from his hunting 
bag a tin flask, took a powerful dram, and then hand- 
ed it to me 

"Flight and misery had exhausted my strength; 
and during this entire terrible day, nothing had pass- 
ed my lips. I had been afraid of fainting in the 
forest, where, for three miles around, there could be 
no help hoped for. It can be imagined then how 
gladly I drank the ofiered toast. New strength 
flowed into my limbs, and fresh courage into my 
heart ; and a hope and lore for life. I felt that I 
might not be entirely miserable ; so much did this 
welcome drink efiect. Indeed, the condition of my 
mind bordered on happiness, for at last, aAer a thou- 
sand fruitless hopes, I had found a creature who re- 
sembled myself. In the state into which I had sunk 
I would have drunk fellowship with the most infer- 
nal of spirits, to have had a companion. 

" The man stretched himself on the grass. I did 
likewise. 

" * The drink has done me good,' said 1, < we must 
know each other.' 

" He struck a light for his pipe. * Hast thou been 
a long time at this trade?' He looked at me steadi- 
ly. * What hast thou to say of it?' 

" <Has this often been bloody?' said I, drawing 
the knife from his girdle. 

" * Who art thou?' asked he fearfully, and laid his 
pipe down. 

** * A murderer, like thyself, but only a beginner." 

*' The man stared and took up his pipe again. 

" * This is not your home,' said he at last. 

" < Three miles from here. The Sonnenwirth, in 
L , if thou hast ever heard of him." 

" The man sprang up like a maniac. * The poacher 
Wolf?' asked he quickly. 

"•Thesanje.' 

" * Welcome ! comrade, welcome I' and he shook 

me heartily by the hands. * This is fine, that I have 

met thee at last, Sonnenwirth. I have been looking 

for thee for a long time. I know thee right well. I 

know of every thing. I have long relied upon thee.' 

** * Relied upon me! wherefore?' 

" * The whole place is rife with thee. Thou hast 

enemies. That bailifi''s sentence ruined thee ; such 

conduct cries to heaven !' 

**He became furious. * Because thou didst shoot 

24 



a couple of swine, that the prince fed on our lands 
— did they keep thee in prison for many long year»« 
rob thee of thy house and trade, and make thee a 
beggar. Has it therefore come to pass, brother, that 
a man is of no more value than a beast? Are we no 
better than the cattle in the fields ? And could a lei- 
low like you endure that?' 

«*CanIalterit?' 

« < That we shall see. Bat tell me, now, what are 
your plans?' 

" I told him my whole history. Without waiting 
until I had finished, he sprang up impatiently, and 
dragged me after him. 

" < Come, brother Sonnenwirth !' said he, < now 
thou art ripe. I have found thee at the right time. 
I will get honor by thee. Follow me I' 

" * Whither wilt thou lead me ?' 

"* Never mind. Follow!' 

" We had scarcely gone a quarter of a mile, when 
the woods became steeper, more impassable and 
wild. Neither of us had spoken a word, until the 
whistle of my conductor aroused me from my reverie. 
I looked up ; we stood before a steep, sloping rock, 
that overhung a deep ravine. A second whistle an- 
swered as from the bowels of the earth, and a ladder 
arose as of itself slowly out of the abyss. My leader 
clambered down first, bidding me wait until he re- 
turned—* For I must chain the dog,' added he, * or, 
thou being a stranger, he would tear to pieces.' 
With these words, he descended. 

" Now I stood alone before the abyss, and I knew 
right well that I was alone. The heedlessness of 
my leader had not escaped my attention. It would 
have cost only a bold reeolution to draw up the lad- 
der ; then would I be free and my flight secure. I 
fully understood it. I looked down into the abyss 
that was now to receive me ; it reminded me of the 
abyss of hell—from which there is no deliverance. 
I began to tremble at the course that I should ever- 
more be obliged to pursue— but a speedy flight might 
save me. I determined upon it. My arm was even 
stretched out for the ladder— when suddenly a voice 
thundered in my ears, that sounded like a sneer from 
hell, * What has a murderer to risk?' My arm fell 
powerlessly down. I had filled up the measure of 
my guilt— the hour of repentance was past— and the 
murder that I had committed lay behind me towered 
up as a huge mountain— forever hindering my re- 
turn. At the same moment my leader appeared and 
bade me follow him ; there was, therefore, no longer 
any choice— I clambered down. 

** We had gone but a few steps under the rocky 
wall when the ground widened, and several huts 
were visible. In the centre of these was a round 
grass-plot, upon which a company of from eighteen 
to twenty persons were lying, gathered around a 
coal fire. * Here comrades,' said my leader, as he 
led me into the midst of their circle—* Our Sonnen- 
wirth! bid him welcome!' * Sonnenwirth,' cried 
all at once, jumping up and pressing around me. 
Shall I confess it ? The joy seemed to me hearty 
and unfeigned. Confidence and even esteem were 
expressed on all faces; this one pressed my hand. 
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another familiarly omghi. hold of me. The whole 
■oene waa like the retura of an old, valued friend. 
My arriTal had intermpted a meal that had just been 
commenced. They continued it immediately, and 
beiought me to drink a urelcome. The repast con- 
fliated of game of all kinds, and the bottle was passed 
indefatigabiy from neighbor to neighbor. Merry 
life and brotherly love appeared to animate this 
whole band, and all were emulous to manifest their 
unrestrained joy over me. 

" They had placed me between two women— it 
being considered the place of honor at the table. I 
expected to fiod them the outcasts of their sex, but 
bow great was my astonishment when I diseovered 
among this di»gmcefnl gang two of the loveliest 
female forms I had ever beheld. Margaret, the 
elder, was called a nuiiden, and could scarce num- 
ber five-and-twenty years. Her language was very 
bold, and her gestures still more so. Marie, the 
yoonger, was married, but had run away from her 
husband, who had ill-treated her. She was deli- 
cately formed, and looked pale and thin— 4o did not 
strike the eye as being so remarkable as her brilliant 
neighbor. Both women emulated each other to 
kindle my passianfl. The beautiful Margaret over- 
came my diffidence by her bold jokes— but the entire 
woman waa contrary to my tastes, and my heart 
was captivated by the more timid Marie. 

*< * Thou seest, brother Sonnenwirth,' commenced 
the man who had brought me there, * thou seest 
how we live here, and every day is like unto this. 
Is it not so comrades?' 

** * Every day like unto this,' responded from the 
whole band. 

<< * Now, then, if thou canst make up thy mind to 
be contemed here, shake hands and be our leader. 
I have been the captain until now, but to thee I will 
willingly give way. Are you sati«fied, comrades?' 
" A joyful * Yes,' was answered by all present. 
My head throbbed, my braio was stunned— my blood 
on fire from wine and passion. The world had cast 
me off as an infected one ; and here was brotherly 
affection, and merry life and honor. Whichever I 
might tread, death awaited me— here I could sell my 
life at a higher price. Besides, sensuality had always 
been my most violent propensity; the other sex 
had shown roe nothing but contempt, while here 
favor and unbridled enjoyment awaited me. My 
resolution cost me little. * I remain with you, com- 
rades,' said I, boldly and resolutely, as I stepped in 
the midst of the band. * I remain with you, if you 
Msign to me my beamiful neighbor.' All agreed to 
gram me this request— and I was declared the pos- 
sessor of a harlot, and the captain of a band of 
robbers.'* 

The eonc>uding part of his confession 1 entirely 
omit. The exeln»ively horrible offers no instruction 
to the reader. An unfortonaie one who has sunk to 
such depths of crime, will iudulge himself in every 
thing ihat »hueks humanity; but be never committed 
a second murder, as he afterward confessed upon 
the rack. 
The report of these men spread quickly through 



the whole province. The faighwaya were i 
nightly burglaries disturbed the inhabitanta— the 
name of Sonnenwirth became the tenor of the 
country-people— oAcers of justice were in search 
of him, and a reward was offered for his head. 
He was lucky enough to evade all attemtps upon 
his freedom— and cunning enough to take advan- 
tsge of the superstitions notions of the wonder- 
seeking peasants. His eompaniona reported that he 
had a league with the devil, and could practice 
sorcery. The district in which he played his part, was 
inhabited, less then than now, by the civilised Ger- 
mans. They believed this report, and hia person 
was safe. No one was anxious to engage with the 
dangerous fellow that used the devil as his servant 

For one year had he followed this sad course, 
when it began to be insupportable to him. The gang 
at whose head he had placed himself, did not realise 
his brilliant anticipations. He had been allured and 
denied by a seduetive exterior, and now he per^ 
oeived how deeply he had been duped. Hunger and 
misery had succeeded the abundance with which 
they had entrapped him. He was often oMiged to 
risk his life for a meal— that scarcely kept him from 
starvation. The vision of brotherly affection and 
union vanished ; envy, suspicion, and jealousy raged 
in the hearts of this reprobate gang. A reward had 
been oflered the man that should deliver him alive 
— and should he be an accomplice, a full pardon— a 
powerful temptation to the outcasts of the earth. 
The unfortunate man knew his danger. The in- 
tegrity of those that had betrayed both God and man, 
was a poor security for his life. His nighto hence- 
forth were sleepless; a constant dread of death 
corroded his peace. The horrible phantom of sus- 
picion clattered behind him wherever he flew, tor- 
mented him awake, and was with him while he 
slept, to scare him with frightftil dreams. Dumb 
oon»;ienoe likewiM agam found language, and the 
sleeping adder of remorse awoke, amidst this uni- 
versal tempest of his soul. The hate that he had 
before felt toward man, now turned its frightfal 
edges agsinst himwlf He forgave the whole worid, 
and found none but himself to curse. 

Vice had completed its instructions to this unfor- 
tunate man; his natural good judgment nt last 
triumphed over the sad delusion. He felt how deeply 
he had fallen— and a quiet melancholy succeeded to 
clashing despair. He wished back the past with 
tears, and felt confident that he could live it over 
again in an entirely different manner. He began to 
hope that he might yet dare to be honest— because 
he felt that he could be so. Upon the highest sum- 
mit of evil, was he nearer good than he had been 
before his first false step. 

About this time the seven years' war broke out, 
and the enlistments were numerous. The unfor- 
tunate man built hope upon this circumstance, and 
wrote a letter to his sovereign, which I here insert : 
" Should it not disgust your royal highness to de- 
scend to me, should criminals of my kind be not ex- 
cluded from compassion, then grant to me a hearing, 
most serene sovereign. I am a murderer and a thiei*. 
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The law has coodemned me to death— offloert are in 
search of me— and I volimtarily offer myself vp. 
Bat at the same time, I bring a strange petition be- 
fore your throne. I abhor my life, and fear not 
death ; and yet it is horrible to me to die witboat 
having lived. I might live, and repair a part of the 
past. I might live and atone to the Stale for the 
injuries I have done iL My executioD would be an 
example to the world — but no compensation for my 
deeds. I hate vice, and long ardently for honesty 
and virtue. I have shown capacity for becoming 
terrible to my Fatherland, and now hope that some 
little remains that may be useful to it. 

(( I know that I request a thing unheard of. My 
life is forfeited, and I cannot make a treaty with 
justice. But I appear not bound and chained before 
you. I am still free, and fear has the least share in 
my petition. What I supplicate is pardon. Any 
claim to justice that I may once have had am I no 
longer i^rorthy to make. Yet I may be permitted 
to remind my judge of one thing. The date of my 
crimes commenced with that sentence that forever 
defrauded me of honor. If moderation had then 
been shown me, 1 might not be suing for mercy. 
Let mercy be your prerogative, O prince ! If it be 
in your power to entreat the laws for me, then grant 
me life. It shall from that moment be consecrated 
to your service. If you can do it, let me learn your 
most gracious will through newspapers, and I will 
appear at your princely word in I he capital. Should 
you determine it otherwiae— let justice do her work 
—I will do mine." 

This petition remained unanswered, as also a 
second, and a third, in which the suppliant petitioned 
to be a trooper in the prince's service. His hope for 
pardon was entirely extinguished; and he detei^ 
mined upon flying from the country, and dying like 
a brave soldier in the service of the king of Prussia. 

He luckily escaped his gang, and set out upon his 
journey. The way led him through a small town, 
where he intended to pass the night. A short time 
before, severe edicts had been passed, that required 
stricter investigation of travelers — ^for the sovereign, 
a prince of the empire, had taken part in the war. 
Such a command had been given to the gate-keeper 
of this small town— who sat upon a bench, near the 
gate, as the Sonnenwirlh rode up. The appearance 
of this man had something ludicrous in it, yet at the 
same time something wild and fearful. The broken- 
down steed which he rode, and the burlesque selec- 
tion of his articles of dress, in which he apparently 
bad consulted his taste less than the date of his rob- 
beries, contrasted strangely enough with a face upon 
which lay spread so many raging passions, like 
dumb corpses upon a field of battle. The gate- 
keeper started at the sight of this strange traveler. 
He had become gray at the turnpike, and a forty 
years' service had made him an infallible judge of 
all vagrants. The falcon glance of this blood- hound 
did not miss his man. He instantly barred the gale, 
and demanded the passport of the traveler, while he 
secured his reins. Wolf was prepared for a case of 
this kind, and carried with him a passport, that he 



a short time before had gained as a booty from a 
plundered merchant. But this single testimony was 
not enough to overcome a forty years' experience, 
or to induce this orade of the turnpike to revoke his 
first opinion. He trusted his eyes more than the 
paper— «nd Wolf was obliged to follow him to the 
bailiff's house. 

The upper bailiff of the place examhied the pass- 
port and pronounced it correct. He was a great 
lover of news, and liked especially, with a bottle c€ 
wine by his side, to chat over the newspapers. 
Now this passport informed him, that its possessor 
had come from the hostile land, which was the 
theatre of the war. He hoped, therefore, to decoy 
from the stranger private news, and sent the pass- 
port back by a secretary, inviting him to a glass of 
wine. During all this time the Sonnenwirth had 
stood before the bailiff's house. His ludicrous ap- 
pearance gathered a crowd in troops around him. 
They whispered to each other, alternately pointing 
at the horse and its rider. The rudeness at last in- 
creased to a loud tumult. Unfortunately, the horse 
was a stolen one. Wolf imagined it had been de* 
scribed in a warrant, and was now recognised. 
The unexpected hospitality of the bailiff coafirmed 
his suspicion. Now, he considered it as certain that 
the trick of his passport had been detected, and that 
this invitation was merely a snare to take him alive 
and without means of resistance. A guilty con- 
science made a blockhead of him ; he put spur to his 
horse, and ran off without giving any answer. 

This sudden flight was the signal for an uproar. 
" A rogue !" cried all, and pressed after him. And 
now he rides for life and death ; he had already the 
start — his pursuers pant for breath — ^his deliverance 
is nigh — when a heavy hand invisibly presses him— 
the clock of his destiny has run down— the inexorable 
Nemesis claims him as her own. The street that 
he had trusted himself to, terminates in an enclosure, 
and he must turn back and face his pursuers. The 
noise of this affair had produced a tumult through 
the whole town; crowd gathered to crowd, and 
all the streets were barred. A host of them came 
in advance toward him. He draws a pistol — ^the 
people give way— he tries to force a way through 
the crowd. " This shot," said he, *' for the fool- 
hardy man that dares to detain me." Fear com- 
mands a general pause, when a bold locksmith at 
last grasps his arm from behind, and seizing the 
finger with which the raging man was about to fire, 
wrenches it out of joint. The pistol falls — and the 
disarmed man is torn from his horse, and dragged in 
triumph to the bailiff's house. 

" Who are you," said the judge, in a very brutal 
tone. 

"A man who is determined to answer no ques- 
tions till they are framed in a more polite manner." 

"Who are you?" 

" What I professed to be. I have traveled through 
all Germany, and in no place, save here, have I 
found such outrageous treatment." 

** Your sudden flight made you suspicious. Why 
did you go?" 
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" Because I was weary of being the jest of the 
crowd." 

" YoQ threatened to fire." 

" My pUtol was not loaded." 

They examined it— there was no ball in it. 

"Why do you carry concealed weapons with 
you?" 

" Because I carry with me things of Talue, and 
have been warned against a certain Sonnenwirth 
who strolls in this region." 

" Your answer speaks well for your boldness, but 
nothing for your justification. I give you until to- 
morrow morning to determine if you will speak the 
truth." 

" I shall adhere to what I have already stated." 

'^Lead him to the tower." 

"To the tower, sir bailiff! I shall demand satis- 
faction." 

" I will give it to you as soon as you are acquitted." 

Tiie next morning the bailiff thought it possible 
that the stranger might be innocent— at all events he 
eoncluded that violent language would never over- 
come his obstinacy, and that it might be advisable 
to treat him with more decency and moderation. 
He called together the ofiioers of the town, and 
commanded the prisoner to be brought forth. 

" Pardon, sir, if I dealt too harshly with you 
yesterday." 

" Of course, willingly, while you still detain me." 

" But our laws are very strict, and your affair has 
made a great noise. I could not release you without 
violating my duty. Appearances are much against 
you. I wish you could tell me something that would 
contradict them." 

" Suppose I know nothing ?" 

" Then I must report the case to the government, 
and you must remain so long in close keeping." 



"And then?" 

" Then you are in danger of being whipped as a 
vagrant of the frontier, or should matters go more 
favorably, you might be ordered on the recruiting 
service." 

He was silent a few moments, and appeared to 
be straggling with some violent emotion ; then turn- 
ing hastily to the judge, he said, 

" Can I be alone with you for a few minutes ?" 

The officers looked suspiciously, but removed 
themselves on a commanding look of their superior. 

"Now, what do you wish ?" 

" Your behavior of yesterday, sir bailiff, would 
never have induced a confession from me, for I defy 
violence; but the kindness with which you have 
treated me to-day has given me confidence and esteem 
for you. I believe that you are a noble man." 

" What have you to say to me ?" 

" I see that you are an honorable man. I have 
long wished for such a man as you. " Allow me 
your right hand." 

" What is to come out of this?" 

"This head is gray and venerable. You have 
been long in this world. You have had sorrow— is 
it not so? And it has made you charitable !" 

" What has that to do with it?" 

" You are now but a step from eternity — soon you 
will require compassion from your Grod. You cannot 
refuse it to man ; do you suspect nothing ?" With 
whom do you think you speak?" 

" What does it mean ? You terrify me !" 

" Fear not now. Write to your prince bow you 
have found me ; tell him that I voluntarily became 
my own betrayer ; and as he hopes for mercy at the 
awful bar of God — so may he grant it now to me. 
Entreat him for me, old man, and as you write, let 
a tear fall upon your report. I am the Sonnenwirth." 
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The magnificence or one clau will ever be attended by the degradation of another. The trne greatneaa of any 
eonntry, the real power and grandeur of our owo, lies in the tqual condition of iu people, ajid in the exereiae of those 
virtuea which forever flow from that equal condition, in the practical recognition of thoee Immutable doctrinea of 
equality, truth, mercy and justice, which form the euence of the teachings of our Saviour. 
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" Rather late to*day, Lucy ; what has detained 
you, my daughter?" said Mr. Russell, to a rosy, 
panting echool-giri, who entered the room in which 
he was silling, and threw on the table a^ armful of 
books. 9. 

** In a moment, father, 1 will answer you,> when I 
get rid of this more than Atlas burden ; for besides 
the world round, and square, divided and subdivided, 
here it a world of books and a portfolio of drawings." 
She seated herself beside her father, took off her 
bonnet, and resumed—" Maria Proctor atiked me to 
go home with her and look at some beautiful paint- 



ings which have just arrived from Italy. Her cousin 
has been residing there several years, and executes 
any orders that are sent to him. I was thinking 
perhaps you would employ him, father — it would be 
so delightful to own such exquisite things!" 

"And what are the subjects of those exquisite 
things that have so fascinated you, my child ?" 

" Only one that fascinated me, father, though there 
were sweet, sunny landscapes which I admired very 
much, and that was the Cimiean Sybil. The Per- 
sian was there too, and it was very noble ajid very 
beautiful, but the other— oh! it was an angel, and so 
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like — indeed, father, X am not mistaken" — ^her voice 
trembled — " so like my mother." She threw her 
arms round her father's neck and burst into tears. 
Surprised and agitated, he pressed her convulsively 
to his heart, and silently gave way to his own 
feelings. 

'* Forgive me, dear father, for grieving yon," said 
Lucy, afler a few moments, as she raised her head 
and brushed away her tears — *' but if you could only 
see how splendid those paintings are, I know you 
would like to own them." 

Mr. Russell did not regain his composure as soon 
as the buoyant child— her heart had been bruised, 
his was broken. AAer a long silence he said— ^* I 
have been for some time deeply interested in several 
pictures, so human and life-like, that I am sure you 
would admire them. After dinner, if you choose, I 
will take yon to see some of them." 

" Oh ! yes," cried Lucy, *' I shall be very glad to 
go. And what are the subjects, father?" 

" You shall try your skill at discovering them," 
he answered. 

Lucy's dinner was soon over, and her dress care- 
fully arranged. " Will you oblige me, my child, by 
changing your bonnet for a plainer one?" said Mr. 
Russell. " It will form too striking a contrast with 
the drapery in some of the pictures." Lucy smiled. 
" You are surely not turning Quaker, father?" 

" No, Lucy, although I think their plain attire pos- 
sesses many advantages." 

The change was soon made, and they proceeded 
to the outskirts of the city. Lucy's measured tread 
and decorous demeanor were left with the hard, un- 
yielding pavement, and in all the buoyancy of youth 
and health she bounded like a young fawn over the 
green sod. 

** E*eB the slight hare-bell raised its head, 
Elaatic from her airy tread," 

exclaimed Mr. Russell, as he tried to follow her 
eccentric movements. 

" Indeed it does seem to me as if a very small pair 
of wings would raise me from the earth," cried 
Lucy, springing forward. 

At length they reached a shady lane. On one side 
a little brook wended its murmuring course, fringed 
with flowers, and shaded with elms and willows, 
whose branches bent as it were in silent worship to 
the all-pervading spirit of loveliness. 

** What a sweet picture !" said Lucy. " I wonder 
if this is the one you brought me to see." 

" No, there is a deficiency here which my pictures 
have not — human faces." 

The aerial musicians seemed to have got up a 
regular oratorio, and to be in the midst of a grand 
chorus, each trying to sing louder than the other. 
**Well, as there is no talking," said the sportive 
child, << I'll join in the singing." And she sent forth 
a clear, musical note, as merry and wild as those 
she was imitating. 

On the other side of the lane stood a dwelling, 
which, though really nothing but a rude hut, had 
been whitened with lime, and covered with flower- 
ing vines, and was now the prettiest box imaginable. 



Honeysuckle and cypress twined rotmd the door, 
like ministering angels, bearing fragrance and beauty 
to age and poverty. The door was thrown open, 
and near it, though it would have been difficult to 
get any distance from it, and remain in the room, sat 
an old woman knitting. Her dress, though coarse, 
was exceedingly neat and clean — a black calico 
gown, a check apron, and a cap whose dazzling 
whiteness would do credit to the Shakers. 

Two chairs, whose seats had been transformed 
from willow to wood ; one deal table, which looked 
as if it and the scrubbing-brush were sworn friends, 
and a small bed, covered with a clean patch-work 
quilt, were the principal articles of furniture. 

*' Ah, Maister Roussell, and I 'm vara glad to see 
ye," exclaimed the old lady, as she handed the two 
chairs and seated herself on the side of the bed. 

Lucy oflered to stand, but was silenced by the re- 
mark— '* An' sit ye doun, lassie, and dinna shame 
the auld woman's pauverty. An' wha may be the 
young cannie veesitur ye ha' wi' you ?" 

*' My daughter Lucy, Mrs. Duncan, who is so de- 
lighted with your feathered friends and sweet flow- 
ers that I know not whether she will be disposed to 
leave them." 

"Ah, the winsome lassie," said she, taking the 
child's hand, *< I 've na dout when she becam' ac- 
customed to them, that she 'd ken thar be ither 
things mair needfu' that wad na be sae planty. An' 
may be ye dinna ken wha bro't me the beauty sae 
pleasin' to your bright een?" 
" I do not, indeed, but some one of taste I am sure." 
" Ay, taste an' feelin', an'—" 
*'But," interrupted Mr. Russell, "I think you 
sowed the seeds and planted the slips yourself. Mrs. 
Duncan." 

**yara true, vara true, but if sum'nn had na gien 
me them, and tauld me what to do, I wad na had 
ony thing these lang simmer days to admire." 

Her significant wink gave Lucy to understand the 

name ofsum'un as plainly as if it had been spoken. 

*< The old Inquisitor, Mrs. Duncan," asked Mr. 

Russell, **how does he treat you now— does he 

screw the rack as hard as ever ?" 

"Ha, ha, ha, Inqueesitor indeed. Na, na, the 
leenament ye gied me loosened the screw, and I can 
use my hands, ye see, brawlie. Ye ha' been vara 
kind to me, but I wad na forget the Gude that giea 
ye the preevilege to bine up the brauken-hearted." 
While the old woman went to her little closet to 
get an apple for Lucy, which had been given her by 
a kind neighbor, the child whispered— 

" I think I begin to understand your picture, lather." 
Mr. Russell smiled. 

Though sorry to deprive Mrs. Duncan of what 
would havp been a treat to her, Lucy was afraid of 
hurting ' .eelings by a refusal, and after thanking 
her, anu taking a kind leave, they resumed their 
walk. 

On the way Mr. Russell informed Lucy that some 
seven or eight months since, happening to pass the 
hut, he saw a funeral moving from it. Only four 
poor looking persons followed, besides the old wo- 
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man they had just teen. Her bent form and totter- 
iog steps attracted his attention, and on inquiry he 
found that she was following to the gra^e her only 
child, indeed her only relatiTe. He had been a 
journeyman carpenter, a sober, industrious lad, bat 
for the last year sick and incapable of working 
much. As long as he was able he made flower- 
frames, and light articles, which his mother sold; 
these, with her exertions, kept them from starving, 
but with all her industry and prudence she had not 
been able to keep out of debt, and the man who gave 
the information added — " What will become of the 
creature now I know not, for her strength is gone, 
and her heart is with poor Jamie in his grave.'* 

Mr. B4i68ell hesitated whether to wait for the old 
woman's return, and intrude upon her sorrows, or 
call the next morning with aid. He decided on the 
former, to relieve her mind from the anticipated 
horrors of an alms-honse. 

"Will you excuse my troubling you just now, 
Mrs. Duncan?" said he, as the poor creature tottered 
up to her desolate home. 

" Na, na, I oanna spak wie ony body noo. I canna 
fash mysel wie warldly cares," she answered, mo- 
tioning him away with her hand. 

'* No matter, my friend, I will call to-morrow," 
said Mr. Russell, in a sympathizing tone. It reached 
her heart, and turning to the speaker, she said, 

" Ye ha' a kindly luke and gentle speecb-^cam in, 
cam in." 

When she entered the solitary room, and missed 
the pale face which she had watched so long, night 
and day, she felt that the only star which lighted 
her evening sky was set forever, and burst into an 
agony of grief. When the expression of her sorrow 
had somewhat subsided, she exclaimed, ** Oh, that 
I suld follow the sweet bairn to his grave in these 
gay, happy claithes !" 

Other garments, more suited to her feelings, were 
sent to her the next day, and the dwelling which was 
in a most dilapidated state, repaired and made com- 
fortable ; and now, in the long, warm days, she could 
earn something to relieve the burden of dependence. 

" I dinna ken what wad a become o' the auld 
creetur, if Providence had na sent ye !" exclaimed 
the grateful being, a month after Jamie's funeral. 

** He would have emploj-ed some other missionary, 
Mrs. Duncan," was the answer. 

" And how do yon like my picture, Lucy?" asked 
Mr. Rus»ell. 

** Oh very, very much," answered the animated 
child. "I do n't think," she added, "that it is as 
beautiful as mine ; but then the moral, I suppose, is 
better. Can't a picture have a moral as well as a 
story, father?" 

" Certainly." 

"Any more pictures, father?" 

" I had intended to show you another of the same 
school, but as business leads me in an opposite direc- 
tion, you shall see one altogether diflerent in design 
— drawing — coloring— every thing." 

" Is thid a private house ?" inquired Lucy, as Mr. 
Russell stopped before an immensely large edifice. 



" It i»-«nd yon shall be introdooed to its interior," 
he said, ringing at the door. It was opened by a 
liveried servant, who showed them into the dining- 
room, and took Mr. Rnssell's name. Three other 
rooms were thrown open, displaying the most costly 
and beamiful furniture. The servant returned in a 
moment, and requested them to walk up stairs. The 
hall and stairs were marble. The apartments on 
this floor were also thrown open, and far exceeded 
the others in magnificence. Lucy whispered, 

" Where can the bed-rooms be, ikther ?" 

" Above this, of course," was the answer. 

" Then they must have as far to go to bed as poor 
Sally Jones in her garret," remarked the child. 

They were ushered into a small room fancifully 
arranged. The walls and ceiling were exquisitely 
painted. On the end opposite the window, which 
was shaded with lace drapery, was the represenu- 
tion of a window, with a similar curtain, and peeping 
out from behind it was a young and beautiful face. 
On one side of the door was Leander, just landing 
after his perilous voyage, and rushing into the arras 
of Hero—the moon shining out in full glory, and 
lighting up the most enchanting landscape. On the 
other— Leander just commencing his last fatal effort, 
and Hero, scarcely discernible in the intense dark- 
ness, kneeling, and with uplifted hands supplicating 
Heaven for his safety. Opposite to these was the 
first meeting of Calypso with Telemachos, on her 
charming ibland. The oeiling was concave, divided 
into four compartments, and contained represienta- 
tions of the four seasons. From the centre was sob- 
pended a lamp of antique form and exquisite work- 
manship. The apartment had been intended as a bou- 
doir for Mr. Wittlese' only daughter, who bad died a 
few years before, leaving one child. An old gentle- 
man, and the original of the arch face at the window, 
were the only persons in the room when Mr. Russell 
and Lucy entered. The former pale and emaciated, 
was reclining on a damask couch ; the latter, a very 
Hebe, was bending over him, wiping the moisture 
from his brow, and trying to Inre to his relief, some 
cooling air, by means of a large fan. 

"Ah, Russell, glad to see you! Going last, yon 
see— gt>ing fast!" 

" Not so bad as that, I hope," said Mr. Russell, 
taking the invalid's extended hand. " It is natural 
for the wom<out spirits to anticipate the worst, and 
you have all appliances and means that can aid in 
your recovery." 

" Yes, thank Heaven ! I Nre a jewel of a doctor ; 
only one fault, Russell— only one fault. Attentive 
and skillful— but such bills! Never think of paying 
one as it is sent— always cut it down to suit myself 
From the last bill I deducted 20 per cent., and then 
thought the fellow well paid." 

" There must certainly have been a great difier- 
ence of opinion," remarked Mr. Russell. 

" Yes, he assured roe that he had charged but half 
of what the law allowed him— spoke of his large 
family, etc. ; but I was not to be humbugged through 
my heart." 

Mr. RusBell's contempt would certainly have been 
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visible to any but such little mean blinkers as were 
DOW fastened on him. 

" What are you musing about, Russell ? Any thing 
of moment on your mind?" inquired the sick man, 
after a short pause. 

** Ye»— the business about which I called to see 
you, Mr. Wittless, is of great moment" 

" Proceed, my friend." 

" You recollect Edward Milln ? I believe you and 
he were oronies in past years." 

*' B«member him perfectly. A very clever fellow 
was Ned. But he is not living ?" 

" No, but he left a son, who is very unfortunate ; 
and I have been endeavoringto procure pecuniary aid, 
or influence to enable him to commence business." 

" Very sorry for the young man, Mr. Russell, but 
can't have any thing to do in the affair." 

"I am sadly disappointed, Mr. Wittless, for in 
making out a list of those whose willing cooperation 
I expected, your name stood first." 

" I am too old and too sick, Mr. Russell, to attend 
to such affairs now. Besides, there is no reason 
why he should not work for his money as I have 
done. No, no, I didn't labor in my youth for the 
pleasure of assisting beggars in my old age." 

Mr. Russell was hurt. " He is not a beggar, sir," 
said he ; " and I am very sure never will be, at least 
if I have the power to prevent it. In justice to him, 
allow me to add, that he is utterly unconscious of 
what I am endeavoring to do for him." 

"Well, well, Mr. Russell, as you please," ex- 
claimed the poor, beggarly poor rich man; "Yon 
can afford it, I suppose — I cannot." 

A servant entered with a note to Mr. Wittless, 
which he T>pened and read, and then turning to the 
bearer, said, " Tell him to have them here early in 
the morning, Ben, and to call upon Mr. Squire, my 
agent, with his bill." Then addressing Mr. Russell, 
" This is the way my money flies — a thousand dol- 
lars for a span of horses. My sons will be here to- 
morrow from the South, and I promised them an 
entire new equipage. Well, well, it is pleasant to 
gratify one's children." 

Mr. Russell rose, and beckoned to Lucy, who was 
standing in an adjoining room, with her arm thrown 



lovingly round the sweet child's neck, talking as 
familiarly as if they had been old friends. They 
parted with a warm kiss, mutually delighted with 
each other. 

When Lucy and her father were in the street, 
" You now see why I cannot purehase Italian pic- 
tures, my love," said he. 

" Not that yoo love beauty less, but humanity 
more, I suppose. But wasn't that an angel child, 
father?" 

" Too lovely, indeed, to be under such debasing 
influence," remarked Mr. Russell, with a sigh. 

" Do you know, father, I thought that Mrs. Duncan, 
in her flower-covered hut, seemed more happy than 
Mr. Wittless in his great castle." 

" But can you think of no way in which the hap- 
piness of both might be increased?" asked Mr, 
RusseU. 

" By Mr. Wittless giving a few of the chairs that 
he cannot use very often to Mrs. Duncan, who 
has nU quite as many as she needs." 

"Precisely so. I trust, however, that some day 
justice will take the place of charity— not that 
* charity that suffereth long, and is kind, and thinketh 
no evil,' but that which doles out with niggardly 
hand, a poor pittance to the troublesome intruder, to 
be relieved from his importunities. I am sure, Lucy, 
you would rather have the power to make one 
heart happy than to own the beautiful Sybil." 

" Ind^ I would, just now at least ; yet when I 
am drawing to>morrow, and thinking of color and 
symmetry, I shall very likely wish for it just as 
much as ever. "Do you think," asked the girl, 
earnestly, " that it is sinful to gratify taste, father?" 

"No, my dear," replied he with much tenderness. 
" It comes from the source of every good and per- 
fect gift, but should not minister to our selfishness. 
You know we felt some contempt for the person 
on whom we called a few days since, because, 
while his walls were covered with choice specimens 
of art, he was deeply in debt. Now I think Ood 
has made us all debtors to those poorer and more 
ignorant than ourselves; to overlook them, there- 
fore, in the gratification of our refined sense of 
beauty, seems to me not only selfish but dishonest." 



ELSIE. 
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A Toviro white rose-bnd, with the leaves 

Juit blown apart, and wet with dew, 
A fair child in a garland weaves, 

>Mid bHiabing flowers of rainbow haes : 
She litteth by the mshing river. 

While the soft and baloiy air 
Scarce atirs the starry flowers that quiver 

Amid her ennny hair. 
Thou of the laaghiog eyes ! *mid all 
The flower-gemi of thy coronal 

Thoo >rt fairaat of the fair ! 



Ah, sweet yonng dreamer, may thy hnrt 

In its early freshness ever be 
Pare as the folds, just blown apart. 

Of the rose thon 'rt wreathing fn childish glee ; 
Ah, well I know those flowers then 'rt twining 

For a fair yonng mother dear, 
For the love-light in those bine eyes shining 

Is shadowed by a tear ; 
And thy thoughts are now of a dim, hushed room. 
Of the sad, sweet smile and the fading blo(nn, 

Thon 'rt all too young to fear. 
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o*er the bonndleat ocean, My gallant bark floats free, Bat 'mid the wild com' 
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With golden light to me. 



Bat happy houn reyealing. My bark fioau o'er the 
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II. 
Lore ! when the stare are keeping, 

Their silent watch on high, 
As o'er the wild wares sweeping. 

To thee my thoughts will fly. 
Thy fond eyes still beam near me, 

As kind and lovingly ; 
And while to hope they cheer me, 
My gallant bark floau free. 



III. 



Love ! when the storm is breaking, 

The waves run wild and high, 
Our gallant ship is quaking. 

Beneath the tempest sky. 
Led by some magic power, 

My thoughts will rove to thee, 
As in that clonded hour. 

My gallant bark floats ft«e. 
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TAe FtmaU Prou Writer i of America. By John S. Hart^ 

LL.D, FkiUuUlphia: S. H, ButUr f Co. 1 voi. 

royal 8mt. 

Among the many books of a kindred character, which 
liave been istned from the American press, the present 
voiame stands preeminent, both for the liberality and the 
samptaoas taste with which it has been gotten np, and 
for the care and ability with which it has been edited. 
American books are unfortunately so generally prepared 
with the strictest eye to economy, that we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the daring of a publisher who, reganUesa 
of the customary caution which seems to cramp the ex- 
ertions of his compeers, throws himself confidently upon 
the good taste of the oommnnity, without flinching from 
any labor or expense which may lie in the way of his un- 
dertaking. The reaalt of Mr. Butler's enterprise has been 
to produce one of the moat beautiful books with which 
we are acquainted. 

The paper and the press- work of this voiame defy criti- 
cism. The illustrations, ten in number, consist of an illu- 
minated frontispiece and title-page, and eight portraits on 
steel of our most distinguished female authors. The 
frontispiece and the title-pnge were designed by the in- 
imitable Devereux, and printed in gold and colors by Sin- 
clair, the first artist among the many excellent litho- 
graphers of Philadelphia. The steel engravings are all 
from original pictures, and were executed expressly for 
this work by the best engravers of London. We say tz- 
pn»»lf for this work; because the public are becoming 
tired of the worn-out Engliah plates which are forever 
showing themselves in the Annuals, like old acquaintances 
whom we met years ago iu travel, and now encounter 
again in our own land, with something like a shudder at 
the sad ravages which time has made on their well- 
remembered faces. This retouching of old plates is a 
miserable business; bat it is one in which modem pub- 
lishers seem to take a particular pleasure. It reminds one 
of the efforts by which a battered beau attempts to repair 
the blemishes of his age. False hair and paint may in- 
deed deceive novices; but there always will be a set who 
have fashionable chronology at their fingers' ends, who 
could exhume every wrinkle, count every added hair, and 
to whom such devices are maliciously Isnghable. We 
remember one instance of a particular wood-cut that 
passed through all the degrees of notorious malefaction. 
It made its first appearance, within our memory, as 
**Colt, the Murderer;" next, a pair of whiskers trans- 
formed it into ** Monroe Edwards ;" by shaving its whis- 
kers and putting on spectacles, it at Ust became a very 
respectable " Dr. Webster." We are in the dark as to 
its earlier history; but it most probably started in the in- 
fancy of wood engraving as Doctor Fauatus, or perhaps 
as his diabolical companion. What may be the future 
fate of the fine, intellectual head of Miss Sedgwick, the 
benign and thoughtful features of Mrs. Kirklsnd, or the 
radiant, soul-fed beauty of Alice Neal— should Mr. But- 
ler ever part with the plates— is beyond human conjec- 
ture. We hope at least for a happier one than befell our 
legendary friend Dr. Fauatus, or his more aident asso- 
ciate. Jesting aside ; we now have before os eight fine 
female heads in their original beauty, with all the sharp- 
ness of the first strong touches uf the burin, and all the 
delicate blendings of the stipple. Beside them the general 
run of faint female portraitures sink into utter insig- 
nificance. 



Dr. Hart's share in the work, while it has been th« 
most important, has not fallen behind the engraver's. Or . 
Hart's former position, as editor of one of our most re- 
spectable magaxines, natorally brought him into frequent 
contact with the highest class of female writera, and gave 
him facilities for the execution of his duties which are 
possessed by very few literary men. He has faithfully 
availed himself of the materials which a life of learned 
watchfulness and severe critical sagacity have plsfced 
under his control. 

The number of yvriters embraced within the large vo- 
lume, of nigh five hundred pages, is forty-eight. The 
section devoted to each author is preceded by a few clear 
and unobtrusive critical remarks from the editor; next 
we have a biography, collected from authentic materiala, 
famished in many cases by the author heraelf ; and last, 
such specimens from her writings as the editor's taste and 
public sanction have pronounced to be the beat. Whether 
viewed as a book for critical and biographical reference, 
or as a useful collection of different specimens of feminine 
style, or for the individual merits of the articles quoted, 
or as a highly embelliahed gift-book, of more laatiag in- 
terest than any Annual, the " Female Prose Writera of 
America" certainly takes precedence of any volnme 
which has been offered to our notice. 



R%h and MisrvU of the English ia America. Bp rAs 

Author of «< Sam Slick in America^^^ eu. New York: 

Harper f Brothers. 1 vol. 12ine. 

This is the work of an Engliah tory of the old seboo!, 
and its object seems to be the enllghlenment of English 
statesmen on the subject of American history, in order 
that they may preserve what possesaions on this conti- 
nent they still retain, by avoiding the errors of their pre- 
decessors. He objects to the whole system of responsible 
government introduced into the Canadas by Lord Dor- 
ham ; frowns upon all attempta to make the administra- 
tion of Canadian affliirs more republican ; and propbeaiee 
the loss of England's remainining colonies if the present 
course of the Home Oovernment be not changed. The 
most interesting portion of the work is devoted to the 
early colonial history of our own country, in which a 
chain of facts is adduced to show that the New England 
colonies were always practically independent of the mo- 
ther country, and that the republican form of government 
really existed here from the period of the first settlementa. 
The author continually compliments the wisdom and akill 
of the American republicans, but asserts that no other 
community in Europe or America is fitted by nature, edu- 
cation, traditions, or habits, for such a form of govern- 
ment. He goes so for as to say that if royalty were 
established in the United States by a majority of the 
people, it would not work at all. 

While Judge Halliburton thus concedes to us the glory 
of being the only nation in the world which is neeeaaarily 
a republic, and the only nation in which a republic is pos- 
sible, be seems to have little respect for the Puritans, 
who, according to him, were the real sources of our liber- 
ties. He calls them, with some distinguiehed exceptions, 
*^ violent and vulgar fanatics," and thinks that their re- 
bellion was a very natural consequence of their schism, or 
rather that both their schism and rebellion were resnlta 
of the ugly qualities of their character. This part of his 
work, while it exhibits no palpable penrersiiHtt of fact, is 
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fall of thoM unooMcioas (kiMhoodi which proceed from 
prejudice and lack of intight. Badly as he thinka, how- 
ever, of oor aneeatora, he iaftall of xeapect and admiration 
for the United Statea aa they are ; calla our eonatitntion 
excellent, and only inferior to the Britiah ; and eonaidera 
that we anderatand oar own Intereat better than England 
nnderatanda hera. He reroarka ironically, <*Earopeana 
have a wider graap of intellect, infinitely more penetration, 
and a apirit of patient reaearch and laborioua inveatiga- 
tion, that enable them both to apeak and write about 
America with greater eaae and leM diffidence than the 
nativea. Unable to retain their own tranaatlantie poa- 
aeaaiona, or preaenre their reapeetive coantrtea from re- 
Tolntione, they can nevertheleaa deteet the errors of the 
Amerieana, and are somewhat alarmed for the fate of a 
people who are ignorant enoagh to protect their agrienl- 
tnre and manofaeturea, and are snffieiently aelfiah to prefer 
a eommereial ayatem, ander which they have grown and 
iloariahed, to periling their prosperity by nuh innovations, 
alike oppoaed to reaaon and experience! Great Britain 
haa endeavored to inatrnet them, that a home market ia 
in no way diatingniahable from any other, and to prove 
the aincerity of her conviction, haa abandoned to them 
that of which she had ao loqg the monopoly in her colonies ; 
but they have accepted the proffered boon, and at the 
aamo time very qoietly retained their own." 



Tka History of the Reitoratiim in FirtMce. By Alphonu 
de Lamartutt. Ntw York : HarpiT f Brothen. vol. 1 
12fito. 

The period of thia history ia from 1814 to 1890, and its 
success will be owing in no little degree to its being the 
only history of that period written by an author of snffi- 
eient eminence to nttract general attention out of France. 
Lamartine, though one of the moat faicinating of writers, 
does not potaess the qunlitiea nf a great historian. He is 
on egotist and an ideologist, two characteristics which 
prevent bis roii^ from seeing real objects in their rela- 
tions with each other. He not only discolors and distorts 
what he perceives, but he views men and events, thus 
discolored and distorted, in relation to some darling notions 
of his own. The result is complete subjectivity-— a repre- 
sentation not of things, bat of hia impreaaiona of things. 
We may add that this is nnconscioas on his part, for 
there is no appearance of intentional deception. It comes 
from the natural action of his mind. If the reader will 
sharply scrutinize his consciousness oAer reading the 
preaent work, he will find that Lamartine'a histories and 
novels convey bat one impression— and that impression 
is oC Lamartine. The subtle individuality of the man 
peuetratca all hia namea of charactera, whether real or 
fictitious. The actual world without him he neither aces 
nor represents. Lamartine ia projected upon all objecta, 
and all objecta are Lamartine. The reanlt ia a aort of 
human pantheism. 

In spite, however, of his defects as • historian, this 
volume, the first of three, possesses great intereat and 
fascination. It is not ao well written, or so well tranalated, 
or ao correctly printed aa hia books commonly are, but 
the brilliancy of hia mind, and the benevolence of hia 
temper, exhibit little decay. The view of Napoleon is 
not comprehensive or tolerant, but several of hiaobjeetiona 
•re original, forcibly stated, and not without fonnda- 
tion in facta. He evidently dislikes Napoleon, but we do 
not know that be goea fiirther than Thiera in his eon* 
demnation of hia policy. In one aentence Thiera has con- 
densed all tJiat can be said againat Napoleon as a states- 
man, and there ia mora real severity in it than in all Ln- 



martine*s rhetorical paragraphs on the subject. "In 
war," aaya Thiera, " Napoleon waa guided by his genius, 
in politiei by hit jmujiom." 

The sketches of Cambaceres, Talleyrand, Marmont, the 
Count de Provence, (Louis XVIII.,) Count d'Artois, 
(Charies X.,) the Duke d'Enghein, and the Emperor 
Alexander, are very brilliant and readable, and consider- 
able information is given of the conduct of the banished 
Bourbons, which Is new to the general reader. Altogether, 
the work promises to be as interesting as a historical 
novel, but cannot be relied upon as an accurate history. 
The next volume will recount the return of Napoleon from 
Elba; and the descriptive powers of the author will 
doubtless be exerted on that event in all their vigor and 
vividness. 



Mitmoirt of the Rev. Joseph Buekminstett D. D.y and of 
his Son Rev. Joseph Stevens BuckminsUr. Ry Eliza 
BuckminsUr Lee. Second Edition. Boston : TieknoTj 
Reed f Fields. 1 vol. ISmo. 

The authoreaa of thia interesting biography of her fsther 
and brother ia one of the most accomplished writera in 
New England ; and the style of her present work is 
worthy the subject and of heraelf. Joseph Stevens Buck- 
minater, during the short period of his active life, from 
1805 to 1812, exerciaed great influence upon the theology 
and literature of New England. He waa one of the 
greatest of American pulpit oratora, an accurate acholar, 
and a writer of uncommon sweetness, eaae and grace. 
Hia sermons are now a port of American literature. Mrs. 
Lee givea not only an account of the few events of his 
life, but tracea the development of his mind, aa exhibited 
in his familiar lettera and daily journals. 

The father. Dr. Buckminster, was a minister in Ports- 
mouth, and was a grand specimen of the old New Eng- 
land clergyman. Portsmouth, unlike most of the New 
England towns, made no pratensions on the ground of the 
piety of its firat inhabitants. The men who settled it 
went there for the single purpose of making money. An 
anecdote ia told in thia volume which well illustrates the 
honesty of the people on this point. A pious divine, in 
UshiDg the depravity of the tiroes, ran into the common 
New England Jeremiad of eontraating the pnst with the 
present. " You have foraaken," he aaid, " the pioua habita 
of yonr forafathers, who left the ease and comfort they 
possessed in their native land, and came to thia howling 
wildemeas to enjoy the exercise of their religion and a 
pure wonhip." One of the congregation immediately 
rose to explain. " Sir," he said, " yon entirely miatake 
the matter ; onr onceatora did not come hera on aeeonal 
of their raligion, bnt to fish and trade." 



Literary Reminiseenees from the Autobiography of an 
Opium Eater. By Thomas de Quineey. Boston: 
Tieknorf Reed f Fields. 9 vols. Itmo. 

This work will undoubtedly take iU place as part of 
the literary history of the present century. It reveala 
facts regarding the life, works, and peraonal peculiarities 
of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Haslett, 
Charles Lloyd, All&n Cunningham, Wilson, and many 
other writera of the time, to be found nowhere else. De 
Quincey writes of these men from a long persnoal ac- 
quaintance with them, and he unraservedly tells all that 
he knowa. Apart from the new farts which the work 
brings to light, it is the best of De Quincey's works in 
point of thought and style. There are pages and chaptera 
in it as splendid as the prose litentare of the centnry can 
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■how. The details given of his own wayward life, and 
eapecially tlie insight it affords into the morbid moods of 
his mind, are full of attractireness. Largeness of sym- 
pathy, with a wide variety of intellectual excellence is 
also evinced, and many of the critical judgments are 
worthy of a lord chancellor of letters. The defects of his 
mind and disposition are also prominent, but in a rambling 
autobiography like the present, they do not offend. Elo- 
quence, taste, subtlety, comprehensiveness, vast acquire- 
ments, depth of detached thought, elevation of sentiment, 
all the faculties and all the furniture of a great mind, are 
visible in every chapter; and under the guidance of a 
firmer will these powers and accomplishments would have 
made him one of the foremost thinkers of the age. 

Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domesiica, M, E. 8. 
Third Series. New York : J. 8. lUdfield, 1 vol. 8«a. 

This work, the lost of a series of three, and a worthy 
conclasion of a capital commencement, is the production 
of an author who has a kind of poetically humorous sym- 
pathy with the insect creation, and describes their habita 
and instincts with a plnyful felicity which is inimitable. 
The practical hatred of insects amounts in some minds to 
absolute antipathy ; but no person can read this volume 
without thinking more genially of the matter. The writer 
has evidently established intimate relations with these 
little creatures, and sufficiently understnnds their language 
to comprehend their own views of their importance in the 
world. In his pages, a spider, or a Daddy Longlegs has 
the interest of the hero of a novel. All that poets have 
written about insects our author has at his pen's end ; 
their symbolical meaning he understands as well as their 
practical use ; and he observes with the eyes both of the 
poet and the savant. Mr. Redfield, the publisher, has 
issued the work in a style of exceeding neatness and ele- 
gance, and has not spared appropriate pictorial illustra- 
tions. It would pass for an English book, with the name 
of a London house on the title-page. 

Swallow BarHy or a Sojourn in the Old Dominum. Bf 
J. P. Kennedy. Revised Edition, With Twenty Illus- 
trations by Str other. New York: George P. Futnam. 
1 vol. Umc. 

This new edition of a standard work in one of the most 
delightful departments of American literature, is executed 
in the publisher's best style, and is illustrated by an artist 
who has caught the very spirit of the author's descriptions. 
<<The Swallow Bam" itself needs no compliments. 
Originally published twenty years ago, it attracted imme- 
diate attention for Ihe truth of its pictures of character, 
manners, and scenery, its genial Addisonian humor, and 
the unstttdied ease Of ita style. Virginia is the only state 
in the Union that can boast of being the subject of such a 
** Sketch Book." The representation is somewhat ideal, 
bttt it is the ideality which characterizes the descriptions 
of Goldsmith and Irving, and is chieOy seen in the soft 
rich atmosphere of sentiment and humor which the sunny 
and thoughtful spirit of the author casts over his descrip- 
tions. As a record of the old manners of Virginia, it will 
always be valuable, even if it should ever fall to secure 
readers from its intrinsic merita. We trust that this ele- 
gant edition will give it a permanent position among the 
ckasies of our literature. 

The Lily and the Bee ; an Apologue of the Crystal Palace. 
By Samuel Warren^ F. R. 8. New York: Harper f 
Brothers. 1 vol. ISmo. 

We trust, for the tatellectual credit of the author of 



" Ten Thousand a Year," that thii work was writtei 
while he was recovering from a typhus fever. Sadi a 
piece of galvanized weakness, such an apology for u 
" Apolqgue," we never read before. The words tramp 
through the reader's mind , kicking up a great dust, without 
leaving a dUtinct thought or image; and its pretenliou 
elevation is a kind of machine^sublimity or windy rant. 

A Manual of Roman. AntiquitieSf wUh Numerous mns- 
trations. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. New Tori: 
Harper f Brothers. Ivol.lStmo. 

In this volume Dr. Anthon, with his nsnal power cf 
compression, has prodnced a work in which afanoat emj 
sentence contains a fact. ,The religioB, govemoKBi, 
jurisprudence, military organization, customs, etc., of the 
Romans, both of the republic and the empire, are all tfaM 
in the smallest possible space; and the whole maknt 
eonvenient book of reference both for the stodent and the 
general reader. 

Ths Lady and the Priest. A Historiettl Romanee. Bi 
Mrs.Maherly. New York: Harper f Brothers. 
Fair Rosamond is the " Lady," and Thonas k Beeket 

the ** Priest" of this interesting and well written hiitorica! 

romance. It is one of the best of the late publicatioQiaf 

the series of select novels, of which it is the one hnodred 

and sixty-first number. 

The Iris: An Illuminated Souvenir^ for 1853. Editti 
By John S. Hart, LL.D. Philadelphia : Lippineett | 
Grambo. 

The publishers of this most beautiful Annual bare cer- 
tainly surpassed themselves in the liberal quantity and 
gorgeous finish of the illustrations. The designs are Ij 
Captein Eastman, and the plates are in Duval'a beat siyle 
of coloring. In all that relates to artistic effect, "Tbc 
Iris" certainly has the highest claims to admiration; uA 
the subjects being for the most part Ameriean, gire& 
value and freshness to the volume particularly detinlik 
in these days of old designs and worn-out engravings. 

Professor Hart has nobly done his part in making " Tke 
Iris" a worthy present for the Holydaya. The litemr 
contenta are of the best— the taste of the Editor being a 
sufficient guarantee of the quality of the articles preaeoid 
to the reader. *< The Iris" has now taken a decided nsk 
among American Annuals. 



GoDMAN't Nzw Papsv.— Our readen will find npoa 
the second page of the cover, set forth in full, the pro»- 
pectus of a new Southern Journal . Its editor, Mr. God- 
man, is so well known to our readers, that it is icaTcelr 
necessary to say a word on his behalf. If talent of a very 
high order, industry, and manly ambition are passporUto 
success, we shall hear of Oodman's paper with fifVf 
thousand subscribers. 



Ths Rival Captivxs.— The unavoidable delay in re- 
ceiving the concluding parts of this story, nnfortanatdy 
prevents its conclusion in this number. As our readen 
do not change with each volume of the work, it will be 
complete in the opening numbers of the new volume, 
which we here take the opportunity to say will eontaii 
far more reading matter than ban ever yet been given br 
any of the illustrated Magasinea. We have no doubt ibit 
this desirable improvement in "Graham" will verf 
widely extend the circulation.ef the work for 1858. 
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